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Aluminum coated 1000-Bbl. Maloneys in the Oklahoma 
City field. Erected by Maloney Sales Corp., distributers. 


MALONEY Vapor-Pressure Tanks 
are made throughout of 12-gauge (or 
heavier) Keystone Copper steel, with 
half-inch bolts and heavy 2x2 angle 
ties and reinforcements. They are 
painted with high grade aluminum 
and equipped with efficient combina- 
tion valves set at 16 oz. pressure and 
2 oz. vacuum. 
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This construction eliminates the 
waste of oil by breathing; and also in- 
sures long service. 


“Alone in Quality” 


MALONEY TANK MFG. COMPANY 
Tulsa, Okla., U.S.A. 


Distributers at All Principal Petroleum Points 





CORROSION IS BARRED in superheating tubing made of Allegheny Metal. 
Fabricated by Pittsburgh Producers Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2Y to corrode these alloys 
TRY to burn them up 


Then yow ll know how Allegheny Alloys can bar 
corroston—how they withstand high heat 


EST some samples of Allegheny Metal and 
Tor the Ascoloys in your laboratory. With hy- 
drogen sulphide. Or sulphur brine. At high heat. 
And high pressure. In any working condition. 

Or any logical test you can think of. 
Then you'll know how true are the statements 
we make about Allegheny Alloys. Here they are: 
When you need an alloy that withstands 
more corrosive agents than any other metal 
commercially available, and that is far strong- 
er than mild steel—specify Allegheny Metal. 
If resistance to progressive corrosion is 


important but surface appearance does nou matter, 
pick Ascoloy 33. 

For heat resistance to 2100° F., Ascoloy 44 will be 
easy to fabricate. For simple fabrication and extreme 
heat resistance (to 2150° F.) Ascoloy 55 is best. 

Specify an Allegheny Alloy—Allegheny Metal 
or one of the Ascoloys—whenever you must handle 

a high heat or corrosion condition efficiently. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 


Brackenridge, Pa... Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los Angeles. Warebouse 
Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. — Chicago, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey 
City, Philadelphia. In Canada: Samuel & Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Production Lowest in Four 





Highest daily average esti- 
mated total production in 
1929, week ended Aug. 24, 
2,975,435 bbls. Lowest in 
1929, Dec. 27, 2,595.320 bbls. 








Not since October in 1926 has crude oil pro- 
duction in the United States reached the low figure 
it fell to in the past week, when a daily average of 
2,315,881 barrels was registered, a decline of 43,325 
barrels per day from the figures of the previous 
week and 293,311 barrels per day below the produc- 
tion of the same week last year. Production last 
week was at the rate of 845,300,000 barrels per year, 
which will give the reader an idea of the measure 
of suecess of the curtailment plans of American oil 
operators, backed in some cases by their state gov- 
ernments. 


The announcement by one of the great producing 
companies in Venezuela that it stands ready to cut 
back its production in that field in line with cur- 
tailment in the United States if agreeable to its 
fellow producers there, lends an additional cheerful 
note to the production situation, indicating the pos- 
sibility of a further lowering of the visible supply 
of crude in these days of a lean market. The pre- 
liminary plans for an organization of Kettleman 
Hills operators for the purpose of carefully and 
sanely developing that great field is another good 
sign of the times. 


As low as daily production has fallen, it appears 
not to be too low. It is estimated by the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board’s committee on economics tha‘ 
an average domestic production of not more than 
2,290,000 barrels will be required between now and 
March 31, 1931, but the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute’s fact finding experts put the needed figure at 
2,333,000 barrels per day. Last week’s production 
was between these two figures. Whichever commit- 
tee is closest to the mark, it still behooves the pro- 
ducer to continue his efforts to keep production 
down to requirements if we are to get out of the 
woods. i 


DAILY . 
AVERAGE . 


IN BARRELS 
(TOTAL? 
2;9 40,000 
2,920,000 
2,90 0,000 
2,880,000 


But Recent Surveys of Industrial Conditions 
Point to the Fact That It Is Up to Requirements 


By James McIntyre 


Years 








Hi esti- 
a org wd Pe + 
in 1929, week ended Sept. 14, 


2,534, 524 bbls. 


Lowest in 


1929, Apr. 13, 2 142,036 bbls. 





Estimated daily average production of light and heavy gravity oil in 
ended November 8 and a comparison with the previous week follows: 


——November 8—— 

















Oklahoma— Light Heavy 
Ne Soc. os aily inabea cle cha wailhdeeaee . ee 
IIS os. electra sialaua. dws slate dinate wieielale ail See 
I Ag iol Sachig cin SWS ds dca dele wilds oS ult . ) eee 
Northern miscellaneous ....................--05- re 
NE EEE Pere YS ee ee | rer 

EE os cna va Vdd dndeeos BSouweeee eee 489.056 ...... 

West Texas— 

NS a ia ik wots alae aia kis tne wlio WR ree 
ions t20Gee bibceW scenes sctrestecunes ae 
NY oe ci eos caneos cheese deedobaanenacl ae 

I ics ab kh'p bins see bind een epee = 

es oO BEN is Swipe ude eenaua ee 38,520 5,360 

ee oo wrath oensidinee aieas- aie Sawer 16,285 35,785 

I I oo w nc bane e bes oss scare epedwcwe re 

aa, otacaig Cais Wraisinginsielieaiten See. 4 a 

East — IS scion alare aise O58 ne iaare re, area ae 

eee Cee ee ass lara dss aso at <lse dauriere Mee 117,260 ere 
Total Mid-Continent area ..................... 1,176,626 41,145 

ee ee ay ccwctéalnakewssieeetieen! "ermmtee 180,463 

i Koo o. . L cvdobwoeraiecievausatene ame 103,236 

ee ds oa baie lagi aia aigiersia wea aes Re Pea 

ck. na ow cbipeclndaeecnedaan esr Beeman -  * hilius 

California— 
os ois cia pneiwssaaaieds'eacw see's ee 
Roni sw sess badge os oaniew she bcnee eeu Ares 
I os ocala Sign eisibn ge aiconesin sales wioiuale a ee 

eS ee a Bars Sra a ated ae es | ae eee 
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Early Stabilization in Gasoline Seen 


Low and High Prices Quoted by Oklahoma Refiners Moving Closer 

Together and Belief Grows That Quotations Are on Bottom 
By W. T. Ziegenhain 

REFINED MARKET BAROMETER 


Lower gasoline prices were posted by eastern seaboard and Mid-Continent refiners 
during the last week and the announcement that Gulf Coast export prices would no 
longer be posted by the Export Petroleum Association, Inc., tended to weaken all 


The low and the high of the price rangy 
for gasoline as quoted by Oklahoma re- 
finers during the past week moved nearer 
together and this was taken as an indica- 
tion that refinery gasoline prices will be 
stabilized shortly. The confusion caused 
by the general crude reductions and the 
daily rumors of abnormally low prices 
paid for distress material has pretty well 
passed into the background and it is the 
general belief that quotations have about 
reached bottom. 

The natural gasoline market is holding 
firmly at last week’s price level and 
promises to be given support at any time 
an apparent weakness develops, as stocks 
have been reduced to a low level. Kero- 
sene is moving slowly despite the ex- 
pected increased seasonal demand. Fuel 
oils are being quoted over a wide range 
of prices, depending upon viscosity and 
cold test. The heavy, high cold test ma- 
terial is being offered at prices consid- 
erably under the quotations on the av- 
erage grade of fuel oil. Motor lubri 
cants are also moving slowly, but there 
have been no price reductions since the 
general reduction October 6. Bright 
stocks are being freely offered, but the 
low cold test material commands a sub 
stantial premium over the regular grade. 
Wax commitments have been made, tak- 
ing the output of several of the larger 
manufacturers for the next two months, 
but the prices quoted for immediate ship- 
ment from other refineries do not indi- 
cate any effort to advance the market. 

Association Prices Dropped 

During the past week the Export Pe- 
troleum Association, Inc., announced that 
it would discontinue posting export 
prices. The future plans of the associa- 
tion were not given, nor was there any 
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coastal markets. 


Natural gasoline was firmly held at last week’s price level, with 


little change shown in the demand. Fuel oils continued to be freely offered, the heavy 
grades evidencing scattered weakness with price shading practiced where large volumes 
were traded. All grades of motor oils were being freely offered at last week’s price 
level in all sections, the Pennsylvania and Gulf Coast markets being particularly 


inactive. 


Mid-Continent—Gasoline prices moved to a narrower range, which indicated the 


market may soon be established at 5 to 544 cents. 


cents. 
remained sluggish. 


Natural gasoline was firm at 44%4 


Low cold test fuel oils commanded a premium, but the entire fuel market 


Atlantic Seaboard—Further weakness developed throughout the list of refinery 
products, but new hopes are being built around the fact that refiners are curtailing 
operations to more nearly balance production and demand. 

Chicago—Favorable weather has stimulated gasoline consumption, but there has 


been a free offering of all grades at last week’s quotations. 


Fuel oil was traded in 


in larger volumes and the market was improved in the case of the low cold test 


material. 


Pennsylvania—Still lower prices were posted on several grades of steam refined 
stock and bright stock. There were no changes in the price level of the light oils. 
California—There was no change in the entire price list of refinery products. 
Gulf Coast—Weakness in the general market immediately followed the announce- 
ment of the Export Petroleum Association that it would no longer post prices on 


commodities shipped by its members from Gulf Coast points. 


Several new purchases 


of gasoline by French buyers then gave new life to hopes of maintaining the present 


level of gasoline prices. 


The other products remained unchanged. 








explanation made as to why this change 
in program occurred. Several factors, 
detrimental to the smooth working of the 
association’s efforts and purposes, have 
been apparent, however, and during the 
present period of unrest in the refinery 
market business is said to have gone to 
outsiders at the expense of association 
members. In this respect, the association 
proved to be an unwieldy affair and the 
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temporary suspension of posting prices is 
generally looked upon as a logical move 
and a constructive one for the members 
in the end. 

It is difficult to picture the future ef- 
fect of this on Oklahoma and other Mid- 
Continent refiners. 

At the prices now prevailing on the 
Gulf Coast it will be difficylt for the 
Oklahoma or North Texas refiner to com- 
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pete. As an example, 64-66 375 endpoint 
gasoline is being quoted at the Gulf for 
7 cents. With the freight charge at 1.45 
cents per gallon and a terminal charge of 
.25 cent the equivalent price in Okla- 
homa is 5.3 cents. 

This is considered a top price;~how 
ever, and experience has shown that a 
considerable volume of gasoline has 
moved from Group 3 to Gulf points from 
one-fourth to one-half cent under the 
posted Gulf price. If this practice of 
price shading is to continue it will mean 
that the Group 3 refiner will have to take 
from 4.8 cents to 5.05 cents per gallon 
for his premium product, and this is 
thought to be below cost of production. 

The gasoline purchases of the export 
association from Mid-Continent refiners 
have been estimated near 175,000,000 gal- 
lons during the past year up to October 
1. In addition, it is estimated 60,000,000 
to 70,000,000 gallons of gasoline has 
been shipped from the Mid-Continent and 
Gulf Coast refineries by nonassociatior 
members. The total volume of this busi- 
ness has been an important factor in the 
Mid-Continent gasoline market at all 
times. Thus, the dropping of export 
quotations by the association again places 
East Coast, Gulf Coast, California and 
Mid-Continent refiners back into the po 
sition of playing ruinous competition 
against each other in bidding for this 
limited foreign business, but apparently 
saves the association members from los- 
ing gallonage to the nonmember price cut- 
ters if they are willing to meet any and 
all competition as it exists. 

Gasoline 

The U. S. Motor grade of gasoline was 

generally quoted at 5% cents, but a few 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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Institute Has Frank, Full Discussion 


Every Phase of Industry’s Present Situation Presented 
at Eleventh Annual Meeting. No Inharmonious Note 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11.—For the first 
time in the history of the oil business. 
executives of producing and refining or- 
ganizations, representing in the aggregate 
probably more than 90 per cent of these 
branches of the petroleum industry in the 
United States, met together here last 
night; frankly discussed the economic sit- 
uation of the industry; and considered 
reports of the committee on economics 
of the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
and of the committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute which showed whai 
each of these branches of the oil busi- 
ness must do between now and April 1 
of next year if gasoline stocks on that 
date are to be held to 40,000,000 bbls, a 
figure recommended as desirable in each 
of the reports mentioned. 

The meeting was arranged as a part 
of the eleventh annual convention of the 
American Petroleum Institute which of- 
ficially opened at the Stevens Hotel here 
this afternoon although committees of 
the Institute have been holding meetings 
here since last Wednesday and many ses- 
sions, including a meeting of the board 
of directors, were held yesterday. If noth- 
ing else is accomplished at this conven- 
tion, which closes Thursday night with 
the annual dinner, consensus of opinion 
is that the joint meeting of producers and 
refiners last night was the most bene- 
ficial for the entire industry of any other 
meeting or convention ever held. Exactly 
249 oil men, including the heads of the 
largest producing and refining companies 
in the United States and executives of 
self-styled small independent concerns at- 
tended the meeting last night. 

No Inharmonious Note 

To the surprise, if not the astonish- 
ment, of many present, not one unhar- 
monious note was sounded throughout the 
meeting which lasted more than three 
hours. Every man present seemed to 
realize the entire petroleum industry is 
facing an emergency; that the recommen- 
dations of the committees of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board and of the In- 
stitute offered a solution of the problem 
and a way out of present difficulties; 
and, above all else, that what was good 
for the industry at large must of ne 
cessity be good for each individual com- 
pany, regardless of its size. No division 
of opinion was evident on the reports 
and statements made that to improve the 
entire situation gasoline stocks on April 
1 next year should not exceed 40,000,000 
bbls. 

To accomplish this an 8.2 per cent re- 
duction starting October 1 last, must be 
made in the aggregate refining produc- 
tion by straightrun, cracking, natural 
gasoline, blended, and imports. 


Crude Limit Supported 

Domestic crude oil production during 
that six months must be held to an av- 
erage of 2,333,500 bbls. daily with im- 
ports held to an average of 158,700 bbls. 
daily. The total demand for crude oil dur- 
ing the six months was placed at 2,392,- 
200 bbls. daily of which 2,271,000 bbls. 
represented runs to stills, 65,900 bbls. 
daily exports, and 55,000 bbls. daily 
used for fuel and other purposes with- 
out refining. 

The estimated daily crude oil demand 
by districts to bring gasoline stocks down 
to the desired level, as shown by the In- 
stitute’s committee report follow: Penn- 
sylvania, 58,000 bbls.; Kentucky, 24,400 
bbls.; Lima, Illinois and Indiana, 28,200 
bbls.; North Louisiana and Arkansas, 
86,400 bbls.; West Texas and New Mexi- 
co, 316,300 bbls.; Oklahoma, Kansas and 
North Texas, 953,700 bbls.; Gulf Coast, 


177,800 bbls.; Rocky Mountain, 58,600 
bbls.; and California 530,100 bbls. 
Figures on crude oil demand and 
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rate of curtailment in refinery opera- 
tions needed, as contained in the re- 
port of the committee of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, published elsewhere 
in this issue, are based on an estimate 
of 45,000,000 bbls. of gasoline in storage 
April 1 next, the report stating, “while 
around 40,000,000 bbls. of gasoline ap- 
pears a desirable inventory for next 
spring, the committee has used 45,000,- 
000 bbls. because of the shortness of the 
intervening liquidation period and the 
difficulty of attaining the lower figure.” 

The gasoline demand during the six 
months from October 1 last to April 1 
of next year is estimated at 208,000,000 
bbls. In speaking of consumption, the re- 
port of the committee on economics of the 
American Petroleum Institute states: 
“The petroleum industry faces, during 
the six months’ period from October 1, 
1930, to April 1, 1931, a demand for its 
products which will reflect the generai 
business depression and it cannot expect, 
under present conditions, to have the 
large annual percentage increase in de- 
mand for its products which it has en- 
joyed during past years.” 

Excess Refining Program 

Chaos undoubtedly would reign in the 
entire industry next year if the program 
of runs to stills during the six months 
in question as contemplated by refiners 
of this country is carried out. Replies re 
ceived in answer to the recent Institute 
questionnaire from companies represent- 
ing 76 per cent of the total potential re- 
fining capacity of the country indicate 
that refiners contemplate running 490,- 
603,000 bbls. of crude oil to stills dur- 
ing the six months’ period ending April 
1 next. This is at the rate of 2,696,000 
bbls. daily. Applying the average yields 
of gasoline from crude and the estimate 
of imports of gasoline, this amount of 
crude would make available 248,686,000 
bbls. of gasoline. 

The Bureau of Mines reports there are 
38,242,000 bbls. of gasoline at refineries 
on October 1. The returns from the re- 
finers indicate that they contemplate hav 
ing a total of 52,127,000 bbls. of gasoline 
on hand at refineries on April 1, 1931. 
This means the refining industry is an 
ticipating a demand for a total of 234,- 


801,000 bbls. of gasoline or an increase 
of 14%, per cent over the demand dur- 
ing the same period of 1929-1930. This 
is in direct contrast to estimates of the 
economic committees which figure gaso- 
line demand will not increase or aver 
age probably not more than slightly over 
1 per cent gain. The subcommittee of the 
economics committee of the Institute re- 
ported that in its belief, if the refiners’ 
program of runs to stills is carried out 
there will be created an oversupply of 
gasoline to the extent of 40,686,000 bbls. 
which, when added to stocks on hand 
October 1 indicate gasoline stocks at re 
fineries April 1 next of 78,928,000 bbls. 
Protest by Producers 

Statements made at the meeting left 
no doubt that crude oil producers are 
emphatically of the opinion much of the 
present trouble is due to failure upon 
the part of the refining industry to do 
its part in the conservation movement 
and in efforts to more nearly balance sup- 
ply with requirements. 

Burdette Blue, vice president of the 
Indian Territory Illuminating Oi] Co., of 
Bartlesville, Okla., told of the heavy sac- 
rifices made by Oklahoma producers; of 
the success attained in limiting crude oil 
production in that State; and of the con- 
structive spirit of co-operation which has 
guided the producing industry there dur- 
ing this period of overproduction. “But,” 
he added, “Oklahoma producers are now 
asking if the big sacrifices they have 
made have not to a great extent been 
rendered valueless and the benefits 
thrown away by the refiners.” He warned 
the industry crude oil producers must be 
given some satisfactory assurance the re- 
fining industry will not again make fu- 
tile the sacrifices of the producers if they 
expect the producers to continue to co- 
operate in the effort to hold supplies to 
requirements. 

Robert R. Penn, president of the Penn 
Oil Co. of Texas, seemingly expressed the 
attitude of the producers when he de- 
clared producers of Texas would carry 
out any program of curtailment recom- 
mended as best for the entire industry 
but that they insisted the time had come 
when the refiners must do their part and 
curtail refinery operations to prevent a 
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By Andrew M. Rowley 

11.— Directors of the American Petroleum 
Institute elected this afternoon to fill expired terms and those elect- 
ed by the board of directors of the institute follow: R. A. Broomfield, 
Barnsdall Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles; L. P. St. Clair, Union 
Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles; Oscar Sutro, Standard Oil Co. of 
California, San Francisco; W. S. Farish, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Axtell J. Byles, Tidewater Associated Oil Co., New 
beg 8 H. R. Gallagher, Shell Oil Co. of California, San Francisco; 
. Jones, Panhandle Producing & Refining Co., Wichita a7 
Tex.; Frank B. Fretter, National Refining Co., Cleveland; G. 
Nutty, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh; W. E. Smith, Standard Oil ce 
of Kentucky, Louisville; "KR. Kingsbury, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; ly & Marcell, White Eagle Oil & Refining 
Co., Kansas City; Henry M. Dawes, Pure Oil Co., 
New York; J. 
Oil Co., Philadelphia; C. H. Kountz, Prairie Pipe Line Co., Inde- 
pendence Kans.; John M. Crawford, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; W. C. Teagle, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
New York; C. B. Ames, The Texas Company, New York; Jacob 
France, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., Tulsa; Wirt Franklin, 
Wirt Franklin Petroleum Corp., Ardmore, Okla.; S. A. Guiberson, 
Guiberson Investment Co., Los Angeles; W. F. Humphrey, Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., San Francisco; D. J. Moran, Continental Oil Co., 
Ponca City, Okla.; E. J. Bullock, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chi- 
cago; Robert W. Stewart, Chicago; W. G. Skelly, Skelly = Co., 
Tulsa; W. M. Keck, Superior Oil Co., Los Angeles; C. F. 
Standard of New York; J. C. Van Eck, Shell-Union Oil Corp., New 
York; and George P. Whaley, Vacuum Oil Co., New York. 
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further piling up of excess stocks of gaso- 
line. He said crude oil production in Tex- 
as would be reduced to an average of 
705,000 bbls. daily for 60 days beginning 
November 25 and that the industry could 
depend upon full co-operation in its ef- 
ports to solve its present problems from 
Texas producers. 
Stocks a Menace 

K. R. Kingsbury, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, stated he 
is quite sure producers in California are 
willing to curtail to any figure deemed 
necessary to keep the industry in bal- 
ance. He mentioned the fact neither of 
the reports considered at the meeting 
contemplated any reduction of stocks dur- 
ing the six months’ period and said as 
long as the industry carries present ex- 
cessive stocks aboveground they consti- 
tute a menace. He pointed out also that 
in considering a figure of 40,000,000 bbls. 
of gasoline as of April 1 the industry 
should also consider the potential stocks 
of gasoline represented in the crude oil 
now held in aboveground storage. 

Walter Miller, of the Continental Oil 
Co., suggested a simple method of achiev- 
ing the goal in the matter of gasoline 
stocks. He pointed out present stocks of 
gasoline are practically at the figure de- 
sired for April 1 and said if the head of 
each refining company would instruct his 
refinery production manager not to man- 
ufacture any more gasoline than the com- 
pany was shipping, no company would 
add any gasoline to storage this winter 
and stocks would be held at the preseut 
level which is the level desired for April 
1 next. 

Situation Serious 

8S. Fazisk, president of the Hum- 
ble ‘On & Refining Co., stated the joint 
meeting of the producers eud refiners 
and the compilation of thc reports by 
the committee of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation ‘Board and of the American 
Petroleum Institute meant absolutely 
nothing if those present at the meeting 
last night and the industry as a whole 
did not consider the situation most seri- 
ously. He pointed out that last year 
there was considerable discussien of the 
necessity of holding gasolire stocks to 
a more conservative level and that there 
seemed to be a feeling that stocks which 
then totaled 39,000,000 bbls. of gasoline 
should not be increased. However, he 
said, the industry accumulateé 16,000,000 
bbls. more gasoline in storage within 
three or four months from ‘he time of 
all the discussion and started out on 
April 1 of this year with 55,0C0,000 bbls. 
of gasoline in storage. 

Wirt Franklin, president cf the Wirt 
Franklin Petroleum Corp., declared pro- 
duction of crude oil in Venezuela should 
be curtailed on a parity with what is 
being done in the United States and 
suggested the ratio of actual to potential 
production as achieved in Oklahoma be 
used as a basis for Venezuelan opera- 
tions. He showed what had been ac- 
complished in Oklahoma and cited the 
Oklahoma Field as an outstanding ex- 
ample of co-operation on the part of 
producers, saying that field ut the pres- 
ent time is producing only one and thirty- 
eight hundredths of its rated potential. 

William R. Boyd, Jr., executive vice 
president of the Institute, was en- 
thusiastic at the spirit shown by all at 
the meeting last night and said the meet- 
ing was a challenge to the business abil- 
ity of the executives of the oil industry. 
He urged all companies to furnish the 
Institute with all facts and figures re- 
quested in different questionna‘res in or- 
der that the industry might be informed 
fully and accurately of conditions. He 
assured all that such facts and figures 
would be held in absolute confidence and 

(Continued on Page 230) 
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at Is Outlook for the Oil Industry? 


Situation Analyzed by President Reeser at Annual Meeting 
of American Petroleum Institute. Three Important Factors. 


By E. B. Reeser 
President American Petroleum Institute* 


What is the outlook for the petroleum 
industry? Millions of stockholders and 
owners of petroleum securitics are tre- 
mendously interested in the eorrect an 
swer to this question. 

Whether the world’s basic ‘ndustries 
are to operate profitably or not is alwuys 
of vital concern. The recent record of 
most of our industries—coal. lumber, ag 
riculture, metals, textiles, rubh.r, for ex 
ample—has not been encouraging. In 
common with the rest of them. the pe- 
troleuin industry lately has ben digsi 
pating its capital investment by dispos- 
ing of its products either at or below 
cost. 

In general, the cause of the difficu:‘y 
may be stated as due to excess produc 
tion of either raw material or of manu- 
factured products, or both. Some econo- 
mists prefer to call it underconsumption ; 
that is, a decline in the demand for ta: 
particular commodity below the norma) 
rate of production and without any in- 
crease in the quantity produced: in other 
eases, it has been due to abnormal in- 
creases in the quantity produced. It is 
of the utmost significance that concur 
rently with the fall in price levels we 
have witnessed stock accumulations of 
such commodities as rubber, wheat, woul. 
coal, cotton, silk, leather and hides, tin, 
zinc, lead, copper and petroleum. 

In the case of petroleum it ia undoubt- 
edly true that our instrumentalities of 
production have been geared high. In 
truth, in recent years all of our physical 
instruments whether in crude production, 
refining or distribution, have t-en, from 
an industrial point of view, unduly mul 
tiplied. Continual technical progress in 
percentage cutput has accomvenied this 
physical expansion. With a capacity out- 
put largely in excess of normal increases 
in consumption, it is easy for the in- 
formed to understand how an unsuspect- 
ed decline in percentage increase of de 
mand could rapidly throw the equilibrium 
between supply and demand eff Lalance. 

The entire world is in tha throes of 
an economic upheaval. The depression is 
confined to no country nor to any sing’: 
industry. Business, agriculture and labor 
alike suffer severely. Agriculture way 
stricken first. It is a striking illustra 
tion of the economic interdependence of 
nations and of industries. 


Mental Adjustment Ne-ded 


The answer to the question “what is 
the immediate outlook for the petroleum 
industry?” would depend upon two 
things; namely, the rapidity with which 
general business conditions improve and 
the ability of the producers, refiners and 
marketers which compose our industry, to 
adopt their mental operations and con 
pany policies to the changed conditioas 
under which we must operate. In my 
judgment, the latter is the more impor- 
tant of the two. I believe the common 
sense of the men engaged in the petro- 
leum industry is equal to the ‘est. 

Momentarily, the demand for petrole- 
um products is not keeping pace with 
production, but for the petroleum indus 
try: there is one underlying factor of 
safety; namely, that the forndation of 
our present day industrial life rests upon 
petroleum in some form. Petroleum is 
the source of power and lubrication for 
the motor car, truck and bus; for the 
stationary internal combustion engine 
and the moving locomotive and tractor . 
for the ships which fly in the air and 
sail the seven seas. It is, therefore, cer 
tain that petroleum products will rela 
tively be in ever increasing demand. Te 
point of a permanently saturated marke: 
is far removed. 

But let us in the industry not be lulled 
into any false sense of security by thr 





*Before Eleventh Annual Meeting Ameri- 
ean Petroleum Institute, Chicago, Ill. 











RE-ELECTION OF PRESIDENT REESER 
FOR THIRD TERM SEEMS ASSURED 





CHICAGO, Nov. 11.—E. B. Reeser, president of the Barnsdall 
Corporation and for the past two years president of the American 
Petroleum Institute, will be re-elected president of the institute at 








the convention here this week 
unless all signs fail. Reluctant 
to accept the honor for an- 
other year, entailing as it does 
so much of his time and en- 
ergy, Mr. Reeser made a val- 
iant effort to have another 
selected for the coming year, 
even going so far as to ask 
that directors who were his 
friends not vote for him. But 
it seems he is a far better oil 
company executive and presi- 
dent of the institute than he 
is a politician for he has 
steadily lost support in his 
effort to have the directors 
choose someone else for the 
job of president. As one prom- 
inent director stated: “Ed 
Reeser says no one who is 
really his friend will vote for 
him for another term as presi- | 
dent. I count myself as one 
of his friends and want to 
continue so but I certainly am 
going to vote for his re-elec- 
tion.” 

The strong feeling for Mr. 








President E. B. Reeser 





a prejudice against the third term idea decided they would rather 
forget this prejudice in this instance than have Mr. Reeser step out 
of the position of president of the institute at this time. The general | 
sentiment seems to be: “Any man who could hold that job during | 
the past two years with conditions as they have been, make the | 
progress which has been made, not step on anyone’s toes too hard, 
and still maintain the support and ey oy of the big majority | 
of the industry—well, we better hold t 


Reeser’s re-election may be | 
gauged from the fact several | 
directors who seemed to have | 


at fellow.” 














broad vista of future deman¢ vor be de- 
ceived by the golden glow of the high 
sun upon the canvas. No one need have 
fear for the fundamental soundness of 
the petroleum industry as such It is a 
restoration of prosperity for men and 
units engaged in the industry we must 
presently seek. To find that, each of 
us must face facts as they are in order 
to determine things as they ought to be. 
We should and must apply to the oil 
business the same sound priaciples of 
economics that we should arly to the 
fluctuations in the market for wheat, cot- 
ton, cattle, coal, silk or any other of the 
world’s staple necessities. 


What Fixes Price ! evel 


Every study of the law of svpply ani 
demand requires primarily a study of 
the relationship of the quantity of a raw 
material or of a given product available 
for market and the demand for that ma- 
terial or product. Now, suppmy means 
that quantity of a product which sellers 
are ready to dispose of at a rrice. De- 
mand is what somebody wants, backed 
by financial ability to buy plus an of- 
fer to buy at a price. The relationship 
between the available supply and the de- 
mand and not the cost of the product is 
what fixes the price level. (Cost mav 
affect the price but it does not determine 
it. 

When one sells below his cost of pro- 
duction, he is dissipating his capital and 
sooner or later, if he continues to do so, 
he must inevitably fail in business. I£ 
he sells above his costs, he makes profits 
and succeeds in business. All of this 
not only sounds elementary. but it is. 





Nevertheless, it is the simply stated rule 
which every man who is both an oil and 
a business man should follow; namely, 
to produce no more crude nor refine any 
more products than he can currently sell 
at a profit. 

Stocks of crude and refined netrolenm 
products above ground constitute, in the 
last analysis, available supply ready for 
the market at some price. UWvery barrel 
in excess of actual working stock re- 
quired as a reserve margin of safety in 
operation is actual excess supply. It is 
what the economist would probably call 
the “marginal increment,” and should be 
reduced at the earliest expedient oppor- 
tunity. With knowledge of the existirg 
condition of supply and demand, no ec): 
nomic reason can be found, n> plausibl. 
excuse manufactured to justify continu- 
ous additions to petroleum stocks. Know- 
ing the law of trade, how can any oii 
man give any satisfactory reason for our 
adding to storage each and every day for 
the 11 years just passed, an average of 
about 124,900 bbls. of petroleum and its 
products? Liquid stocks on January ? 
1919, were 187,312,000 bbls.- on Janu 
ary 1, 1930, they were 689,181.000 bbls. 
The burden of overproduction is not on 
the consumers but on the producers, and 
what a tremendous cost and loss have 
been incurred as a result of this indns- 
trial policy of stock accumulation. 

Staggering Load 

Industry everywhere fairly staggers tn 
der its load of surpluses of all kinds of 
raw material. The wise industry, th: 
wise producer, the wise manufacturer is 
liquidating his marginal or ex“ess reserve 


stocks to the point of safety as rapidly 
as conditions will warrant, meanwhile 
halting his production operations to cur- 
rent requirements. 

Before normal conditions can be re- 
stored in the petroleum industry, inde! 
in any industry, it is essentie] that thos. 
engaged in the business know the indus 
trial situation and apply the law of caus» 
and effect. As Justice Holmes has 
aptly said in one of the supreme court's 
antitrust law decisions: “I -hould hav 
thought that the ideal of commerce w::s 
an intelligent interchange made with : 
full knowledge of the facts as a busis 
for a forecast of the future on both 
sides.” 

Surveys Prepared 

Two independently prepared surveys of 
the petroleum situation have been pre- 
sented during this meeting and later wii 
be available in printed form for every 
oil man. One is the report of a survey 
made by the Committee on [etroleum 
Economics of the Federal Oi! Conserv: 
tion Board; the other the report of » 
survey made by the institute’s special 
committee on the economic situatior. 
These reports cover the crude oil and 
gasoline situation with a forecast for the 
six months’ period ending Apri! 1, 1931. 
These two surveys provide for units ea- 
gaged in the business, the only available 
consensus of informed opinion on which 
to base a forecast of the future; he wh» 
is guided thereby in his operaitons con- 
tributes to the recovery from the depres 
sion in which our industry finds itself. 

Every executive and every individua' 
should realize that success an¢ prosperity 
are based primarily upon the prosperity 
of the industry itself. No individual can 
possibly achieve permanent success if ex 
clusive reliance is to be placed upon in- 
dividual effort. The forces marshaled 
against him are altogether too great. 
This is a time when the constructive co 
operative effort of all is essential if the 
industry is to profit from its full pos- 
sibilities during the coming year. 

Overproduction, as I have used th» 
term and as it is being generally used to 
refer to the plight of every industry, 
means surplus of products over current 
consumption. We, however, have with 
us the continuing tendency aud ability 
to overproduce petroleum products, and 
our difficulty is intensified many-fold by 
the legal obstacles to concerted contr»! 
of our activities, 

The President of the United States, in 
1924, recognizing the enforced compet’- 
tive conditions under which the petr>- 
leum industry was obliged to operate. 
pointed out that the present methods of 
capturing our oil deposits were wastefu! 
to an alarming degree in that it becamr 
impossible to conserve oil in tle grouz.l 
under our present leasing 274 royalty 
practices if a neighboring owner or lessee 
desired to gain possession of his deposits. 
Then, as now, conditions surrounding 
production were such that we faced ov 
production. The President publicly rec- 
ognized that overproduction in itself en- 
ecourages cheapness and disregard of es 
sential values. 


Tribute to Oil Producer 


Since the creation of the Federal O#] 
Conservation Board, however, much wa 
ter has gone over the dam. The ther 
theory of conservation as applied to crude 
petroleum has now become an accepted 
policy in the industry and this is tie 
factor which has made it ~ossible to 
formulate, with the aid of local govers- 
ment authorities, proration or curtail- 
ment programs. It is a tribnte to the 
oil producer that so large a portion of 
our discovered reserve supply of crude is 
being held underground in its natural 
storage reservoir. The enactment of the 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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Committee on Petroleum Economics Recommends Oper- 
ations to Limit Gasoline Stocks to Safe Supply March 31 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
as chairman of the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board, has made public a report sub- 
mitted to this board by the volunteer com- 
mittee on petroleum economics. of which 
Joseph E. Pogue, of New York. served as 
chairman. This report, embracing a na- 
tional survey of potential national petro- 
leum requirements, etc., for the period 
October 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931, was 
rendered by reason of unanimous request 
by the board of directors of the American 
Petroleum Institute on October 3, last. 

A report of similar character was made 
by this volunteer committee on petroleum 
economies on March 25, last. Member- 
ship of the original committee consisted 
of J. Elmer Thomas, chairman; Joseph 
E. Pogue, secretary; Ray M. Collins, H. 
W. Lowrie, Jr., and H. P. Grimm. When 
request for a second report was made 
Mr. Thomas was in Europe, but cabled 
his proxy to Mr. Pogue who. with the 
other members of the original committee, 
immediately undertook the survey, com- 
pleting the report today in time for its 
consideration by members of the Ameri- 
ean Petroleum Institute now assembled 
at Chicago in annual convention. 

The report follows: 


Introduction 


This report is a supplement to the 
committee’s report of March 25 and is 
prepared at the request of the Honorable 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board The pur- 
pose of the report is to survey the sup- 
ply and demand factors in the petroleum 
industry for the six months ending March 
31, 1931, to discuss the allocation of crude 
oil requirements for this period to the 
principal producing areas, and to analyze 
the bearing of the imports of crude oil 
and its products upon the domestic situa- 
tion. 

Conditions in the Petroleum Industry 

The petroleum industry entered the cur- 
rent business depression with excessive 
plant capacity, large inventories, and an 
enormous drilled up potential supply of 
erude oil. During the first six months 
of the depression, the demands for petro- 
leum products were only moderately re- 
tarded and thus the curtailment sched- 
ules in effect in the industry were suffi- 
cient to keep supply and demand in ap- 
proximate balance, although unfortunate- 
ly no material progress was made toward 
the liquidation of inventories or in the 
reduction of drilling and capital expan- 
sion. In the late spring, however, the 
aggravated severity of the business de- 
pression led to a much more adverse de- 
cline in oil consumption, until in the 
summer the demand for gasoline and for 
all oil products had fallen approximately 
7 per cent below the levels considered 
normal for that period. This supple- 
mentary drop in consumpticn, together 
with the uncertainty of the duration of 
the lower figures, creates a new and per- 
plexing problem for the petroleum in- 
dustry to meet, and additional curtail- 
ment of both refinery operations and 
crude oil production. 

In pointing to the need for further 
curtailment of current supplies, the com- 
mittee feels that there may exist in the 
industry considerable misunderstanding as 
to the role of supply curtailment and the 
benefits to be derived from such action. 
It perhaps should be stated that curtail- 
ment of current supply is in the nature 
of an emergency measure and should 
not be expected to provide a cure for 
the fundamental economic maladjustments 
existing in the petroleum industry, which 
arise from the circumstance that this ac- 
tivity is overdeveloped, overcapitalized, 
and rests upon an unsound method of 
competitive offset drilling. Curtailment 
of production alone cannot remedy these 
conditions ; to reach the root of the diffi- 
culty will require restriction of drilling, 





abridgement of plant expansion, and a 
modernization of the prevailing method of 
crude oil production to place this depart- 
ment of the business in low-cost brackets 
and on a competitive basis with the rest 
of the world. Curtailment of supply, 
however, is essential to sustain the in- 
dustry pending more fundamental adjust- 
ments, but the difficulties involved in 
curtailment of supply should not be per- 


mitted to obscure the larger issue with 
which this report, by definition, is. not 
directly concerned. 

The committee desires o point out fur- 
ther that the Kettleman Hills and Bel- 
ridge areas of California have enormous 
potentialities for the manufacture of low- 
cost gasoline and unless these areas are 
promptly brought under a plan of unit 
operation, much more drastic restrictions 








TABLE 1—REFINERY CURTAILMENT NECESSARY TO MEET VARYING DEMANDS 
FOR GASOLINE DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31, 1931 
(In millions of barrels) 


Gasoline Indicated 
demand demand --Curtailment of gascline supply— 
six months six months from est, Oct. rate to result in 
ending Assumed ending Supply at stocks on March 31, 1931 of 
Mar. 31, change Mar. 31, estimated Change in 40 45 
1930 in demand 1931 October rete stocks* mill. bbls. mill. bbls. mill. bbls. 
(bbls.) per cent (bbls. ) (bbls.) (bbls. ) per cent per cent per cent 
208 --4 200 230 +30 —12 —10 —s 
208 —2 204 230 + 26 —10 —8 —6 
208 0 208 230 +22 —9 —7 —5 
208 +2 212 230 +18 —T —5 —3 
208 44 216 230 +14 —sh —3 —1 
*Stocks September 30 were 38.3 million barrels. 
TABLE 2— 


EFFECT UPON DOMESTIC CRUDE =< CONSUMPTION OF VARYING RATES 
OF GASOLINE DEMAND, ASSUMING GASOLINE STOCKS OF 45,000,000 BBLS. ON 
MARCH 31, 1931, AND ALL CURTAILMENT OF GASOLINE SUPPLY = 
THE ESTIMATED OCTOBER RATE) CONFINED TO STRAIGHTRU 
REFINING 
Six months ending March 31, 1931) 
Indicated 


(Period covered: 


Per cent Required runsof curtailment Domestic 
change in gasoline crude oil to from estimated crude oil Indicated curtailment 
demand from stills October rate required from October 18 rate 
previous year thous. bbls. daily per cent thous. bbls. daily per cent 

—4 1,950 —20 1,910 —20 

2 2,040 =i 2,000 —16 

0 2,130 —12 2,090 —12 

+2 2,220 —8 2,180 --8 

+4 2,310 —4 2,270 —4 


TABLE 3—EFFECT UPON DOMESTIC CRUDE OIL CONSUMPTION OF VARYING RATES 
OF GASOLINE DEMAND, ASSUMING GASOLINE STOCKS OF 45,000,000 BBLS. ON 
MARCH 31, 1931, AND CURTAILMENT OF GASOLINE SUPPLY (FROM THE 
ESTIMAED BER RATE) APPLIED ON THE SAME PERCENTAGE 
BASIS TO ALL SOURCES OF GASOLINE 
(Period covered: Six months ending March 31, 1931) 

Indicated 


Per cent Required runs of curtailment Domestic 
change in gasoline crude oil to from estimated crude oil Indicated curtailment 
demand from stills October rate required from October 18 rate 
previous year thous. bbls. daily per cent thous, bbls. daily per cent 

—_— 2,220 —8.5 2,180 —8.5 

—2 2,270 —€.5 2,230 —6.5 

0 2,310 —4.5 2,270 —4.6 

+2 2,360 —2.5 2,320 —2.5 

+4 2,410 —0.5 2,370 —0.5 


TABLE 4—EFFECT UPON ALLOCATION OF CRUDE OIL CONSUMPTION OF VARYING 
RATES OF GASOLINE DEMAND, ASSUMING GASOLINE STOCKS OF 45,000,000 
BBLS. ON MARCH 31, 1931, AND CURTAILMENT OF GASOLINE SUPPLY 
(FROM THE ESTIMATED OCTOBER RATE) A ON THE SAME 
PERCENTAGE BASIS TO ALL SOURCES OF GASOLINE 
(Period covered: Six nncnths ending March 31, 1931) 

(In thousands of barrels per day) 

Suggested per- ———————Suggested allocation basis—————_—_—_,, 

centage allocation following changes in gasoline demand 











Area— Per cent —4% —2% 0 2% +4% 
California 23.9 521 533 542 555 567 
Oklahoma ... 23.9 521 533 542 555 567 
SEE sé epee 32.1 79 716 730 745 761 
GN ns 6-Sebare e-toc ere es 20.1 438 448 456 465 475 

Total United States .... 100.2 2 150 2,230 2,270 2,320 2,370 


TABLE 5—SUGGESTED COURSE OF GAS- 
OLINE AND CRUDE OIL STOCKS FROM 
AUGUST, a TO MARCH, 1931, TO 
INSURE GASOLINE INVENTORIES 
OF 45,000,000 BBLS. ON MARCH 
31, AND NO INCREASE IN 
CRUDE OIL STOCKS 


TABLE 7—IMPORTS OF CRUDE PETRO- 
LEUM PRODUCTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, 1925-1930 
Data From U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
(In thousands of barrels per day) 

Other 








petro- To- 

(In millions of barrels) Crude leum tal 

1930— Gasoline Crude oil petro- Gas prod- im- 
ee es ee *38.2 *621 leum oline ucts ports 
October 37.6 521 16 10 35 214 
November 38.2 521 165 15 42 223 
December 40% 521 160 14 23 197 
1931— 218 1! 21 250 
EE van ctbokabensecdes 43.f 521 216 24 57 297 
DO % noses dae 446 521 1929 (ist 9 months) 230 22 52 304 
MOPOR  .o0cccceesce 4°06 521 1930 (ist 9 months) 175 49 74 298 
_— 1930 August ...... 3 59 81 303 
*Actual. 1930 September ... 194 51 69 314 


TABLE 8—COMPARISON OF IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS OF CRUDE PETRO- 
LEUM PRODUCTS, 1925-1930 
Data From U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
(In thousands of barrels per day) 

Net 
Imports Exports exports 
2 1 97 


TABLE 6—RELATION OF IMPORTS TO 
TOTAL SUPPLY OF ALL OILS 


Data From U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
(In thousands of berrels per day) 


Total Percent RE eS Pet A 14 

Imports supply imported 1926 .............-. 223 360 137 
ee ee 214 2,384 9.0 BAGR TR ee 197 386 189 
SE eee ace es 223 2,429 9.2 Nag RE tite - Peict 250 423 173 
| 197 2,778 7.1 PNG. Ss ac Fide the oe 297 447 150 
OTS re 250 2,837 8.8 1929 (9 months) 304 435 131 
ere 295 3,209 9.3 1930 (9 months) ... 298 447 143 
1929 (9 months). 304 3,235 9.4 1930 August ........ 303 483 180 
1930 (9 months). 298 2,970 10.0 1930 September .... 314 357 43 


in refinery operations and crude oil pro- 

duction than are shown in this report 

will be required in all other districts. 

These areas, if competitively drilled, 

have the capacity for perpetuating over- 

production for a considerable period. 
Method of Approach 

The problem of estimating the crude oil 
requirements of the country must ‘be ap- 
proached through an analysis of the pros- 
pective consumption of gasoline, the prin- 
cipal product of crude petroleum, and a 
translation of the gasoline demand into 
the domestic crude oil needed to pro- 
vide the necessary gasoline. The problem 
is complicated by the impossibility of ac- 
curately gauging future demand at a time 
of acute economic unsettlement, as well 
as by the variations possible in the vol- 
ume of components that go to make up 
the gasoline supply. To meet these diffi- 
culties a range of estimates is presented 
which will serve to show the great sig- 
nificance of relatively small differences 
in demand and the leverage effect of 
changes in the supply of cracked and im- 
ported gasoline, and from this range the 
most probable figures may be selected. 

The past statistics used in this report 
and employed as a basis for the calcula- 
tions are taken from the published re- 
ports of the Petroleum Division of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

for Gasoline 

The consumption of gasoline in recent 
months has been sharply diverted down- 
ward from its normal course by the busi- 
ness depression. To forecast the demand 
for gasoline over the next six months in 
consequence requires a specific knowledge 
of the trend of business activity during 
that period. The basis for an accurate 
forecast of business over the near-term 
future is not available and therefore a 
dependable prediction of gasoline con- 
sumption cannot be goven. In major de- 
pressions, however, so far as evidence is 
available, gasoline consumption is dras- 
tically affected and shows a lag of sev- 
eral months in following business activ- 
ity, both on the downturn and on the 
upturn. During the third quarter of the 
year, gasoline consumption was running 
about 7 per cent below a level calcu- 
lated as normal, and with the business 
outlook still obscure the prospects for a 
favorable gasoline demand during the 
period under consideration are not prom- 
ising. In the absence of a basis for pre- 
cision, a range of demands from a de- 
crease of 4 per cent to an increase of 
4 per cent has been forecasted and this 
spread seems likely to include the actual 
developments. See Table 1. Present evi- 
dence is suggestive that demand is apt to 
run toward the central or lower measures 
of this range. 

To translate this demand range into 
supply quotas requires the selection of a 
gasoline inventory objective for the end of 
the period, March 31, 1931. The Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute has recently as- 
certained through questionnaires that an 
adequate gasoline working stock for Sep- 
tember 30 is 29,000,000 barrels, which 
when adjusted for natural gasoline is re- 
duced to 27,200,000 bbls. Seasonally cor- 
rected, the latter figure becomes 38,800,- 
000 bbls. on March 31. While around 
40,000,000 bbls. therefore appears a de- 
sirable inventory for next spring, the 
committee has used 45,000,000 bbls., be- 
eause of the shortness of the intervening 
liquidation period and the difficulty of 
attaining the lower figure. In Table 1, 
however, the calculations has been made 
on the basis in turn of 40,000,000, 
45,000,000 and 50,000,000 bbls. so that 
the effect of varying inventory assump- 
tions may be observed. 

It may be read from Table 1 that a 
break-even demand, with an inventory 
objective of 45,000,000 bbls. for next 
spring, will require a curtailment of 7 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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New Research Program Being Planned 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11.— At the annual 
meeting of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute last year a change 
was made in the set up 
in the divisions han- 
dling the details of engi- 
neering work and the 
results of this change 
are being made evident 
at the eleventh annual 
meeting of the institute 
now in progress in Chi- 
eago. Three major divi- 
sions covering produc- 
tion, refining and marketing were cre- 
ated last year and each of these divisions 
is holding group sessions this year with 
papers of great importance to the indus- 
try being presented at each meeting. 

Preliminary to the technical sessions 
there has been much work done by the 
various committees who are dealing with 
specific subjects and some of these com- 
mittee meetings were held November 5 
and others have met each day since then, 
including Sunday, discussing the special 
problems they have under advisement. 

Several of the groups have prepared 
very complete manuals containing recom- 
mendations and suggestions for the han- 
dling of the details of the particular prob- 
lem under consideration such as the man- 
ual on disposal of refinery wastes which 
will be in two editions, the first of which 
is now in finished and published form, 
and the second is being prepared. The 
committee on disposal of refinery waste 
first met November 7 and has held six 
meetings since and much has been ac- 
complished on this very important sub- 
ject. The constructive work done by the 
refinery waste committee has inspired 
similar activity by the committees deal- 
ing with production and marketing 
wastes and these committees have under 
construction manuals dealing with their 
specific problems which will be published 
shortly as a result of the work done at 
the many sessions held here. 


Fire Prevention 


Fire prevention is likewise being han- 
dled by committees representing respec- 
tively the refineries, marketers and pro- 
ducers’ divisions and they contemplate 
reducing their recommendations to man- 
ual form shortly. The benefits to be de- 
rived by such work on the part of men 
who are actively engaged in this type of 
activity for various companies affiliated 
with the A.P.I. are obvious and it may 
be said that the committeemen without 
exception have given their best efforts to 
the problems and have devoted much time 
to long sessions and the spirit of co-oper- 
ation and construction is very much in 
evidence in all committee sessions at this 
annual meeting. 

Because time was not available on 
other duys before the group sessions met 
on Wednesday many committees held 
their meetings on Sunday and in every 
case these sessions were full time and 
devoted to most constructive work. Many 
of the committeemen have served the 
institute for several years and there is 
little lost motion in their proceedings and, 
guided by able chairmen, they are getting 
resuits that should be of much value to 
the industry at this time, as well as 
assisting in future development. 

New Research Program 

The five-year research program fi- 
nanced through funds donated by John 
D. Rockefeller and the Universal Oil 
Products Co. will end June 30, 1931, and 
much has been accomplished by the work 
done under this program. To benefit by 
this work and co-ordinate and continue i! 
new funds will be necessary to finance a 
program of research and committees from 
the divisions of production and refining 
have been actively at work during this 
meeting formulating reports to be sub- 





Engineering Committees Spend Busy Week at In- 
stitute Meeting. Much Practical Work Accomplished 


By L. G. E. Bignell 


Petroleum Engineering Editor 


mitted to the committee of the Board of 
Fundamental Research. Specific prob- 
lems were outlined and definite lines of 
procedure recommended as well as a ten- 
tative budget prepared by these commit- 
tees and it is hoped that the research 
board will later accept these recommenda- 
tions and the institute appropriate funds 
to carry on this very essential work 
which will be of great value to the indus- 
try as a whole especially in view of the 
changed conditions now existing. 
Corrosion Studies 


Corrosion has played a very important 
part in the work of the engineers con- 
nected with the institute and several very 
able papers were presented at the group 
sessions as well as constructive work 
done by the committees. Reports of prog- 
ress of the co-operative plan of testing 
now being carried on by the Bureau of 
Standards engineers for the manufactur- 
ers and pipe line companies to determine 
the value of protective coatings were 
made by Dr. Gordon N. Scott and Dr. 
K. H. Logan of the Bureau of Standards 


as well as interesting papers by W. H. 
Thornhill, for the underground pipe pro- 
tection institute, on soil corrosion by 
J. F. Putnam of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, and Dr. Stanley Gill, chair- 
man of the subcommittee on production 
corrosion. Doctor Gill’s paper deals with 
the economic phases of corrosion briefly 
and recommends the collection of addi- 
tional data on this phase of the problem 
and specifically outlines many of the 
phenomena that contribute to corrosion 
of oil field equipment and correlates much 
of the existing data on these subjects and 
is a real contribution to the literature 
on corrosion. 

Many of the production, refinery and 
marketing group papers are published in 
this issue of The Oil and Gas Journal and 
the discussion following their presenta- 
tion was spirited and added much on 
these subjects. 

There can be no doubt in the minds of 
anyone attending meetings such as held 
here this week of the active part being 
played by engineers in all branches of 


the industry at this time, and their work 
and recommendations indicate very clear- 
ly that they have in mind the economic 
as well as the mechanical or chemical 
phases of the many problems under con- 
sideration. 

While there is some discussion as to 
the possibility of district meetings play- 
ing a more important part in next yeur’s 
engineering program, there seems no 
doubt but that the work to be done dur- 
ing the ensuing year will be of great 
value to the industry, for with unit opera- 
tion and its allied problems coming to the 
front at this time the engineer in every 
company has a full share of work ahead 
of him and the developments of engincer- 
ing problems at this annual meeting will 
serve him well in solving them, while if 
the board of directors appropriates funds 
for special research work to be started 
immediately much new data will be 
made available for application at a time 
when it will be urgently needed in solv- 
ing some of the industry’s new and 
vexing problems. 





Shell Offers Reduction in Venezuela 


Says California and Gulf Output Now Offsets Vene- 
zuelan Shipments. Renews Proposal of January Last 


CHICAGO, Nov. 10.— The following 
statement was issued here today by F. 
Godber, director, Royal Dutch-Shell 
group, and Shell Union Oil Corp.: 

“Considerable misunderstanding seems 
to have arisen in regard to the imports 
by the Shell Union of petroleum prod- 
ucts from Venezuela. Certain interested 
parties who have apparently not taken 
the trouble to analyze the figures in or- 
der to secure for themselves the true po- 
sition are claiming that imports from 
Venezuela are largely responsible for the 
present very low prices on the domestic 
market. We cannot speak for other itn- 
porting companies, but we do know that 
these imports, so far as the Shell Union 
is concerned, have no bearing upon the 
domestic market. 

“The facts are that Shell Union has a 
distributing organization on the East 
Coast of the United States, which it has 
built up to provide an outlet for its pro 
duction in California and the Gulf Coast. 
This contemplated, in line with the policy 
of other American companies, the ship- 
ment by sea of supplies to the East Coast 
so that in addition to the gasoline mar- 
keted on the Pacific Coast and the mid- 
western and Gulf markets, its entire sales 
organization throughout the United States 
would be supplied with gasoline produced 
from crude obtained and refined in its 
entirety within the United States. Certain 
freight disadvantages to this plan, how- 
ever, induced us to ship our California 
and Gulf supplies to Europe and else- 
where instead of to the East Coast and 
to import in substitution, approximately 
equivalent quantities from Venezuela to 
the East Coast so that, in effect, an ex- 
change gallon for gallon of Venezuelan 
for American oil took place and the do- 
mestic market remained unaffected. This 
is quite clear because if, as has been sug- 
gested, our imports of Venezuelan gaso- 
line were to be diverted to Europe and 
our California and Gulf supplies shipped 


By Andrew M. Rowley 


to the East Coast, the net quantities mar 
keted by us in this country would re- 
main the same. 

“It seems, however, that, although the 
facts are well known to most interested 
parties, a persistent campaign has been 
launched to mislead the public so far as 
our group is concerned. For many years 
past, the group, with which Shell Union 
is associated, has consistently advocated 
conservation and has continually drawn 
attention to the inevitable consequences 
of the reckless and irrational development 
of the industry. The Royal Dutch-Shell 
has not only reduced its own produc 
tion in the United States considerably 
below the decline for the country as a 
whole—the figures for California show- 
ing a decline of 32.1 per cent as com- 
pared with a decline of 21.7 per cent for 
the State as a whole; and for the Mid- 
Continent, Texas and Gulf Coast, a de- 
cline of 17.4 per cent as compared with 
a decline of 7.4 per cent for these States 
as a whole—but in addition the Royal 
Dutch-Shell has shut in very substantial 
quantities in Venezuela, Rumania, Dutch 
Indies and Mexico, amounting in all to 
not less than 18,000,000 bbls. per annum, 
and if their proposals to conserve pro- 
duction in Venezuela had been proceeded 
with, they would have shut in a further 
quantity of 16,100,000 bbls. per annum. 


“It is quite obvious, therefore, that 
this group has already made sacrifices 
considerably in excess of most other com- 
panies in an endeavor to create more 
normal conditions within the industry as 
a whole. It still believes that substantiai 
benefits to the public and to the industry 
can be realized within the near future if 
those interested in the industry will ap- 
proach their problems from a_ broader 
angle, and whilst it is quite clear that 
so far as this group is concerned, a re- 
arrangement or a reduction of imports 
ean not affect the domestic market, it is 
willing, in order to still further prove 
its desire to co-operate and to remove 
the prejudices which undoubtedly have 
been created, and subject to its being 





able to make satisfactory freight ar- 
rangements, to substantially reduce its 
imports of Venezuelan gasoline by ap- 
proximately half the requirements of its 
East Coast organization, so that to this 
extent the quantities of California and 
Gulf gasoline, which hitherto have been 
shipped to points outside of the United 
States, will during 1931 be shipped to 
the East Coast; whilst to the same ex- 
tent Venezuelan gasoline, which has been 
imported to the East Coast organization. 
will be shipped direct to other points to 
take the place of the California and the 
Gulf products. 


“The Royal Dutch-Shell group con- 
tinues in the strong belief that the crux 
of the whole situation is, that oil should 
be produced only within the limits of the 
demand, and that not only should crude 
oil come within this definition, but that 
refined products also be similarly in- 
cluded. For its part, it recognizes the ef 
forts which have already been made in 
the United States and other countries, to 
which reference has already been made, 
and so far as the production in Vene- 
zuela is concerned, it reiterates its offer 
made almost 12 months ago that, pro- 
vided other producers in Venezuela will 
accept the same undertaking it is pre- 
pared to reduce its rate of production 
from fields in Venezuela compared with 
the rate of production in 1929 propor- 
tionately with any average reduction in 
the United States on the same basis. This 
offer has never been withdrawn, and it 
is clearly evident that the.efforts of pro- 
ducers within the United States will be 
largely nullified unless production in 
Venezuela is similarly and proportionate- 
ly reduced. 


“Tt is interesting to note that, if this 
offer had been accepted in January of 
this year, when it was made by the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group, the production 
from Venezuela would already have been 
reduced by many millions of barrels for 
the year and the whole oil proposition 
would, in consequence, have been con- 
siderably improved.” 
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Col. Donovan Discusses Antitrust Laws 


Suggests How Oil Industry May Get Legal 
Position Clarified. Law Not to Destroy Business 
By Col. William J. Donovan* 


I have been asked to discuss before you 
the antitrust laws. This subject is an im- 
portant one for every industry that is 
national in scope. It is particularly im- 
portant for your industry, which also 
deals with a natural resource that is a 
vital motive force in time of peace and 
an essential element of national defense 
in time of war. 

Few industries have had to consider so 
many serious questions as you have been 
ealled upon to deal with during the past 
few years. Some of them you have had 
in common with other industries, but 
others are peculiar to your own. 

In meeting these problems, the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute is performing a 
unique task. It is a forum of discussion. 
It affords a means of common counsel. 
It mobilizes the opinion and the intelli- 
gence of your industry in seeking a solu- 
tion of your problems. By the presenta- 
tion of the conditions of the industry to 
the general public, it will give a better 
understanding of its underlying diffi- 
culties. Already this institute has stim- 
ulated the growth and the development in 
your industry of a consciousness that the 
companies which compose it are inte- 
grated parts of an entire industry which, 
as a whole, must meet and overcome its 
problems. 

Legal Questions Involved 

In the discussion of your probiems, in- 
evitably you are brought to the legal 
questions involved, and at the forefront 
of many of these questions stands the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and its supple- 
mentary statutes. 

America was born in the atmosphere of 
the philosophy of extreme individualism. 
But after nearly a century of experience 
under that doctrine, it was found that 
the absence of restriction by law had 
been taken advantage of for a conscious 
and deliberate development of a method 
of industrial organization which aimed at 
the elimination of competition. Since 
that industrial development was national 
in scope, action by the federal Govern- 
ment became necessary. The Sherman law 
was designed to prevent the concentration 
of wealth and power in the hands of a 
few, to bring into the federal system of 
law the restrictions upon the use of prop- 
erty already existing in the common law 
of the several states in regard to monop- 
olies ‘and to enact into our federal law 
the competitive principle. 

Today there are many criticisms of the 
Sherman act. Labor finds fault with it 
not only because of alleged discrimination 
in its application, but also because it 
hampers them in their efforts at collec- 
tive bargaining. Some business men re- 
quest its repeal or modification because 
they claim that it is too restrictive upon 
industry and prevents the working out 
of business plans in the interest of in- 
dustry and the public. Economists chal- 
lenge the theory of the competitive prin- 
ciple upon which the Sherman law is 
based and point to the present. economic 
depression and overproduction as proof 
of the failure of that principle. 

Industry Must Regulate Self 

We may have reached a point where 
attempts will be made to modify the 
economic policy of the Sherman law and 
to substitute some form of government 
control. And it is exceedingly important 
to have that borne in mind by this in- 
dustry, as well as by other industries in 
considering the repeal or modification 
of the Sherman law. It must be recog- 
nized that people will not permit the un- 
regulated and uncontrolled operation of 
a great industry under monopolistic con- 
ditions, particularly an essential indus- 
try. This is exemplified by government 





*Before eleventh annual meeting of Amer- 
— Petroleum Institute, Chicago, Novem- 
er 11. 


control of railroads and our public util- 
ities generally. Industry would have to 
pay a price for the change or modifica- 
tion of the antitrust laws, and that price 
might well be the surrender to greater 





Col. William J. Donovan 


participation and control by Government 
itself. But it is easier to get the Govern- 
ment into business than it is to get it 
out. If this is to be avoided it remains 
for industry to prove its ability to so 
regulate itself as to make any such 
change unnecessary. 

However that may be, we are still deal- 
ing with a law that is based upon a 
principle deeply embedded in the econom- 
ic and political structure of the country. 
Whether the operation of this rule of 
competition is wholesome may be de- 
bated, but it is the settled law of this 
country and still confronts your industry. 

The question which I shall discuss is 


‘whether this law will prevent the solution 


of your recurring problem of curtailing 
production for the purpose _of preventing 
a tremendous oversupply inimical alike to 
the general welfare and a healthy condi- 
tion in this most essential industry and 
for the further purpose of serving the 
public interest by the conservation of a 
natural resource. 
Law and Conservation 

In the field of production it has many 
times been pointed out that there is a 
very basic cause for the failure of orderly 
production. It lies in the common law 
rule that the owner of the surface has 
the right to recover from his land all the 
oil that it will yield, whether originally 
it underlay his land or flowed there from 
adjacent lands by reason of his opening 
and operating a well on his own prop- 
erty. This inevitably results in a race 


to produce without regard to the demand. 

To remedy this condition, you are 
working out a method of co-operative de- 
velopment and operation of oil pools. 
This method has presented practical dif- 
ficulties in its application as well as con- 
stitutional questions under the statutes in 
the oil-producing states. But although 
you are successful in accomplishing com- 
plete unitization, you will still have the 
problem of overproduction throughout the 
country resulting from competition among 
pools. 

It-has been suggested that federal legis- 
lation should be enacted which would 
limit and prescribe the oil production of 
this country. There is as yet no unan- 
imous demand for such legislation and it 
affords no means by which you can meet 
the present emergency. 

This problem of nation-wide overpro- 
duction presses upon you now. It is im- 
mediate. You are concerned not with a 
particular theory or an ultimate legal 
principle. You are faced with a concrete 
situation. 

Legality of Co-operation 

The definite question is this: Under 
existing law, can the competing com- 
panies in the industry enter into am 
agreement to curtail the drilling and pro- 
duction of oil for the purpose of meeting 
a crisis in overproduction, conserving a 
wasting natural resource and protecting 
the investment in the industry. 

In this discussion I shall not attempt 

(Continued on Page 225) 





What’s the Matter With the Industry 


Judge Ames Answers the Question and Declares Pro- 
ducers of Oil and Gas Have the Remedy for All the Ills 


Over a period of years, the demand 
for petroleum and its products will ex- 
ceed the supply. At the present time 
the supply exceeds the demand. The 
problem of the industry is to flatten out 
the curve so that supply and demand 
may be continually kept in a reasonable 
state of balance. With the exception of 
a few flush pools the producers of the 
United States are today giving away 
their crude oil, that is to sav, the price 
they are receiving does not more than 
pay the cost of production, if costs are 
figured on a proper accounting basis. The 
product itself, therefore, while exhaustible 
and irreplaceable, is yielding the producer 
no return, and in some cases a minus 
return. This is a problem whict. has for 
a long time been receiving the attention 
not only of the industry itself but of the 
Federal Government and the authorities 
of the oil producing states. An effort to 
analyze the situation and an cxamination 
of the remedies which have been pro- 
posed may not be without value, and, for 
the purpose of the analysis, the situation 
may be considered in the light of the 
producing, refining and marketing phases 
of the industry. 

Progress in Production 

During the past few years remarkable 
progress has been made in the preduction 
of crude oil. Great skill and intelligence 
have combined with large expenditures of 
capital in discovering oil at greater 
depths and in devising machinery and 
methods for recovering it, so that today 
much of the production which is burden- 
ing the industry is coming from horizons 





*Before Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Petroleum, Institute at Chicago, 
November 12, 1930. 


By C. B. Ames 
Vice President of The Texas Company* 


more than a mile below the surface of 
the ground, which only a few years ago 
were thought to be beyond the reach of 
the drill. 

The open flow tests which are being 
taken from time to time as the basis for 
proration show a very large velume. But 
these tests are for an insufficient time 
to establish the actual potential. It is 
conservatively estimated, however, that 
the actual potential is at least double 
the demand. This excess of supply over 
demand is fhe cause of all the trouble 
in the industry today. 

Improved Refining Methods 


Much progress has likewise been made 
in refining efficiency. As gasoline is the 
most valuable product of refining, much 
of the industry’s ability has been devoted 
to improving recoveries, so that now the 
industry as a whole is converting into 
gasoline approximately 40 per cent of 
the crude, whereas 15 years ago the gas- 
oline. recovery was only 90 per cent. 
Even so. the refining industry as a whole 
is inefficient, as the recovery of gasoline 
by the general use of the m-thods now 
known can be increased to fully 60 per 
eent, thus reducing by a very great 
amount the necessary requirements of 
crude, 

Oversupply of Fuel Oi! 


Today the industry, in order to produce 
the requirements of gasoline, is produc- 
ing an enormous quantity of fuel oil 
which has so flooded the market as to 
bring an entirely inadequate price and 
to displace coal in many instences where 
coal could be profitably used. This has 
not only been an onerous burden on the 
petroleum industry but it has likewise 
been one of the causes for the depressed 





condition of the coal industry, which in 
turn, has deprived the rai'roads of a 
large volume of freight. This unfor- 
tunate condition of the refiu‘ng industry 
is directly caused by the overproduction 
of crude. 
Least Progress in Marketing 

Of all the branches of the petroleum 
industry. marketing is in the worst con- 
dition, and in it there has been the least 
progress. The code of murketing prac- 
tices has been helpful, but there has 
been such an enormous oversupply of 
products that the marketing end of the 
business has almost broken down. The 
sales departments of the various oil mar- 
keting companies and the independent 
wholesalers and retailers of gasoline seem 
to be engaged in a mad struggle for vol- 
ume without regard to either value of 
the product, or profit in its distribution. 
It is not unusual for the oil companies 
to produce crude, transport it to their 
refineries, refine it, and sell the gasoline 
for less than some of the dealers receive 
for distributing it through their stations. 
In some cases we have even seen mar- 
keters offer a discount to customers who 
will buy on credit instead of paying eash, 
and it is not unusual for great ingenuity 
to be displayed in devising’ methods of 
complying with the letter of the code, 
while violating its spirit. This chaotic 
condition in the marketing business is 
the direct result of the overproduction 
of crude. 

Remedies—Applied and Proposed 


Let us now turn to an examination of 
some of the remedies which are being 
applied and which have been proposed : 

Proration is the most effective remedy 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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Natural Gas Factor in Oil Market 


Lessened Demand for Fuel and Gas Oil in California With 
Exceptionally Low Prices in Pacific Coast Territory 
By C. 0. Willson 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif., Nov. 10.— 
The rapid expansion of natural gas fa- 
cilities in Central and North California 
«centering in this city is creating a situa- 
tion in oil markets not unlike that which 
has developed in the Mid-Continent and 
Middle West due to the building of ma- 
jor pipe lines to the large consuming cen- 
ters of the latter area. 

This particular section of California 
has had natural gas available a little 
over a year. During the past few months 
the initial supply has been augmented 
with additional pipe lines sufficient to 
take care of practically all the fuel re- 
quirements, both domestic and industrial. 

The immediate effect has been a less- 
ened demand for fuel oil and gas oil re- 
sulting in a weak market with excep- 
tionally low prices which have spread to 
all parts of the Pacific Coast territory. 
As interpreted by representative ob- 
servers, it will mean changes in refinery 
operations with expansion in cracking fa- 
cilities to take care of the lessened de- 
mand for fuel oil and gas oil, a develop- 
ment which in turn means a smaller de- 


mand for crude oil. Reflecting this situa- 
tion one large refining organization which 
previously had not engaged in cracking 
has completed plans for the construction 
of cracking units at its local refinery 
with an initial capacity of 10,000 bbls. 
daily. 

As explained by the executive of one 
marketing company, the Kettleman Hills 
Field from which the bulk of the natural 
gas is being obtained, is highly important 
not only from the standpoint of a large 
potential supply of crude oil from which 
85 per cent straightrun gasoline is ob- 
tainable, but also due to the unlimited 
supply of fuel gas. 


Large Fuel Market 

The San Francisco section and the en- 
tire Pacific Coast area with the excep. 
tion of the southern part of California 
centering in Los Angeles has been a large 
user of fuel oil and gas oil for many 
years. Practically all of the large and 
small industries in Central California 
have been using fuel oil as fuel for the 
generation of power. On a more limited 


scale the same has been true in Oregon 
and Washington. 

In addition there has been a large de- 
mand for either fuel oil or gas oil in the 
manufacture of natural gas. Previous to 
the advent of natural gas, the major pub- 
lic utility serving this territory was dis- 
tributing approximately 20,000,000,000 
feet of artificial gas yearly. The company 
was one of the largest buyers of fuel oil 
on the Pacific Coast as it also used fuel 
oil in the generation of steam for elec- 
trical power. 

In addition to the industrial and arti- 
ficial gas demand, several oil companies 
had built up a substantial demand for 
furnace oils used as fuel in homes, apart- 
ment houses, hotels and similar commer- 
cial buildings. 

Much of this business has been taken 
by the distributors of natural gas and a 
rapid expansion is assured for the next 
two years. Although no definite announce- 
ment has been made it is assumed that 
in the near future the natural gas trunk 
lines will be extended to serve the large 
consuming centers to the north as far as 


Washington. If this materializes natural 
gas facilities will cover all the territory 
in which the bulk of the fuel oil output 
of California refineries is consumed leav- 
ing only the marine trade and outlets 
along the coast and other points long dis- 
tant from the refinery locations. 

The two distributors of natural gas in 
this territory are having little difficulty 
in securing connections with domestic and 
industrial customers. In the domestic end, 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. had ap- 
proximately 500,000 consumers of arti- 
ficial gas in San Francisco and nearby 
points. With the artificial gas the con- 
sumption was largely confined to cook- 
ing. Due to the greater economy with nat- 
ural gas this is now being extended to 
heating. In this extension the natural gas 
comes into competition more with coal 
than oil as a survey showed that less than 
5 per cent were using furnace oils while 
75 per cent were using coal and wood. 

In this section no trouble is being ex- 
perienced in replacing coal with. natural 
gas. Due to the long hauls, coal retails 

(Continued on Page 227) 








AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE WEEKLY REFINERY STATISTICS 


The weekly report made to the American Petroleum Institute on refinery statistics—crude runs to stills, gasoline stocks and gas and fuel oil stocks in barrels—for the 


week ending November 8. 
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Week ending November 8 











EES ; 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
100.0 482,000 5,705,000 11,878,000 
93.2 73,400 824,000 990,000 
97.5 236,900 4,471,000 3,946,000 
89.4 248,100 2,215,000 4,577,000 
91.9 522,300 6,450,000 10,558,000 
98.3 148,600 1,217,000 2,062,000 
93.1 44,300 1,532,000 . 1,027,000 
98 3 519,000 14,598,000 103,982,000 
95.6 2,274,600 37,012,000 139,020,000 
100.0 410,300 5,242,000 7,787,000 
100.0 106,300 991,000 1,105,000 


(2) Daily crude runs to stills. 





(3) Gasoline stocks. 





———-— Week ending November 1 





(1) (2) (3) (4) 














100.0 479,000 5,766,000 12,280,000 
93.2 76,100 $20,000 1,029,000 
97.5 235,700 4,628,000 3,991,000 
89.4 241,000 2,384,000 4,601,000 
91.9 510,500 6,562,000 10,449,000 
98.3 160,700 1,041,000 2,252,000 
93.1 46,900 1,622,000 1,041,009 
98.3 531,700 14,392,000 103,983,009 
95.6 2,281,600 37,215,000 139,626,000 
100.0 388,400 5,275,000 7,636,000 
100.0 106,600 815,000 1,301,000 


(4) Gas and fuel oil stocks. 





AUGUST 


*Data for 1930 based on weekly reports of the American Petroleum Institute. Data for 192) derived from monthly reports of the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. Figures 
for last week not shown in graph but are included in above tables. 
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— Week ending January 4 
(2) (3) 


(4) 
7,431,000 








100 0 454,857 5,998,000 
91.6 75,571 1,282,000 805,000 
98.6 289,800 5,483,000 3,505,000 
87.7 263,428 3,604,000 3,277,000 
90.7 539,857 6,690,000 13,757,000 
96.8 160,000 2,161,000 4,499,000 
93.3 41,614 2,273,000 973,000 
99.3 642,857 14,826,000 109,770,000 
95.4 2,468,285 42,217,000 144,017,000 
100.0 429,585 5,579,000 10,792,000 
100.0 108,514 1,877,000 3,818,090 
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the one good method of processing natural 
gasoline. After years of laboratory work we 
designed a rectifying unit of remarkable flexi- 


bility. Now over two million gallons daily are 
being processed in SOUTHWESTERN plants. 
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These units can produce ...a stabilized natural 





gasoline ...a natural gasoline of any specified 
grade...a super-rectified aviation gasoline... 
and a liquified gas for industrial and do- 
mestic use. 


Ten complete SOUTHWESTERN Rectifying Units 
were shipped during the past thirty days for 
installation in the Mid-Continent and in For- Above: Natural Gasoline Absorption Plant 
eign fields. Ask for our interesting booklet and Rectifying Unit Recently Installed in the 
“Rectification of Gasoline.” Mid-Continent Field. 


Also at 117 Liberty St. OUTHWESTERN io tanh O08 Mage Bide; 
NEW YORK TULSA 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


606 SO. HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 











CONDENSERS @ HEAT EXCHANGERS @ RECTIFYING PLANTS ABSORPTION PLANTS @ COMPLETE OIL REFINERIES, ETC. 
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MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


THE NEW WORKING CHART 


If the oil industry fails to find a way out of its present diffi- 
culties it will not be for lack of plain spoken guidance. 

Every phase of the situation was discussed frankly at the meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute at Chicago this week, oper- 
ating, manufacturing, economic and legal. 

More than that, a clear and detailed chart for its operations over 
the winter was offered covering both production of crude and manu- 
facture of gasoline. 

President E. B. Reeser struck the keynote when he declared that 
the most important requisite is “the ability of the producers, refin- 
ers and marketers to adopt their mental operations and company 
policies to the changed conditions under which the industry must 
operate.” 

“Each,” he said, “must face facts as they are in order to deter- 
mine things as they ought to be. Every barrel above actual working 
stock required is excess supply. No economic reason can be found, 
no plausible excuse can be manufactured to justify continuous addi- 
tions to petroleum stocks.” 

It is too often forgotten in the oil business that, as he said, it is 
“the relationship between the available supply and the demand, and 
not the cost of the product that fixes the price level.” If this were 
more generally understood and excess production regarded as price 
cutting there might be more care in avoiding overproduction. 

It was to this end that the Committee on Petroleum Economics 
at the request of the Chairman of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board made out last March a working score sheet for the industry. 
Unfortunately the industry was slow in applying this chart to its 
operations but enough progress was made by the producing divi- 
sion to bring crude production to a level with demand at the close 
of the season of largest gasoline consumption, and by the manufac- 
turing division to some extent though lamentably far from suffi- 
cient. 

This was the more regrettable because as a result of the condi- 
tion of general business the demand for petroleum products has not 
maintained its normal increase. That slowing in consumption makes 
it almost certain that the demand for gasoline during the winter 
will not exceed that of a year ago and even may be less. 
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Consequently there was urgent need for a revision of the chart 
and at the request of the American Petroleum Institute the Oil 
Board’s Committee on Petroleum Economics has made public a 
series of calculations as a guide for operations between now and 
March 31 next. 

The American Petroleum Institute, through questionnaires, has 
ascertained that an adequate working stock of gasoline on March 31 
would be 40,000,000 barrels. The Oil Board Committee suggests 
45,000,000 barrels as a limit. 

The question is then, what production of crude and of gasoline 
will keep within that limit? 

It is known that the demand for gasoline and petroleum products 
has fallen 7 per cent below normal. In October the industry was 
geared to supply that 7 per cent larger demand than actually existed. 

Obviously, if the demand between now and March 31 is to be no 
greater than a year ago the production of gasoline will have to be 
curtailed 7 per cent from the October rate of output. 

If the entire reduction were made in straightrun refining this 
would limit domestic crude oil requirements to 2,090,000 barrels 
daily. 

But the Committee suggests the curtailment in operations might 
better be extended to cover all sources of gasoline. On a basis of 
an even percentage reduction on the various sources of gasoline this 
would require a domestic crude oil production of 2,270,000 barrels 
daily. 

Allowing, however, for what has been produced above this limit 
to date, would reduce the crude requirements to 2,240,000 barrels 
daily which is apportioned 535,000 barrels daily each to California 
and Oklahoma, 719,000 barrels daily to Texas and 451,000 barrels in 
all other states. 


To attain the Institute limit of 40,000,000 barrels by March 31 a 
reduction in gasoline production of 8.2: per cent from October 1 
would be necessary. 


It is interesting to note that the Committee’s calculations are 
based on no change in crude stocks which it regards as far too large, 
but practically impossible of liquidation this winter. For the future 
the committee favors a reduction of crude oil stocks at the rate of 
100,000 barrels daily for an indefinite period. Even at that rate it 
would take seven years to cut the domestic stocks of crude in half. 

If these remedies are considered drastic it must be recognized 
that the situation requires heroic treatment. 

Primarily, of course, the trouble has been overproduction of 
crude, but the producers have done and are doing their utmost to 
curtail. Manufacturers have made progress towards curtailing their 
output of products but the slackening in demand was outside their 
calculations. They now have to take that into account in their oper- 
ations during the winter if they are to start the summer season right. 

A point of timely importance in Judge C. B. Ames’ address was 
that the overproduction in the oil industry has contributed to the 
general depression of business by cheap fuel oil affecting the coal 
industry and in turn the railroad industry in lessening coal traffic. 
His conclusion that the waste of gas must be stopped is becoming 
increasingly clear. If the industry fails to check it other means 
may be found as wider markets are entered and a larger public inter- 
est is aroused. 

The antitrust law, Colonel Donovan holds, was “not intended to 
destroy business but to protect it.” It would seem if an agreement 
were made in good faith for the purpose of maintaining a stable 
condition and for the purpose of overcoming the business disasters 
and depressions which come from periods of excessive production a 
very persuasive argument is offered to the court for holding that 
the effect upon prices is indirect and remote and that the agreement 
does not fall within the prohibitions of the act. 

This, at any rate, sounds like the rule of reason. 

No more practical general meeting of the Institute has ever been 
held, providing a real matching of minds where everyone had full 
and free opportunity to discuss all angles of the situation. It was a 
thorough presentation of the facts in the situation of today which 
President Reeser in his opening address said every individual in the 
industry must face and order his operations accordingly. 
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Data on Low Temperature Cracking 


Gasoline Up to 71 Per Cent Benzol Equivalent 
Made. Results Challenge Several Old Theories 


Theories long held by many about 
cracking oil have been disproved by a 
series of tests, the results of which are 
here reported. 

These results show that excessive tem- 
peratures are not necessary to produce 
high antiknock motor fuels from almost 
any kind of charging stock. 

Six different oils were tested, and they 
cover a wide range of stocks. In fact, so 
wide that the results can be translated 
into terms of practically any charging 
stock used by American refiners. 

These stocks were cracked at pressures 
ranging from 210 to 350 pounds, and at 
temperatures of 925° to 967° F. 

They produced under these conditions 
yields of gasoline varying from 53 per 
cent to over 78 per cent of the charging 
stock, and the gasoline produced showed 
knock rating varying from 54 per cent 
to 71 per cent benzol equivalent. The 
Ethyl standard by the same method of 
motor testing corresponds to a 59 per 
cent benzol equivalent. The knock rat- 
ing tests were conducted by means of the 
“Ethyl series 30 motor.” 

The oils upon which the tests were 
made were Pennsylvania kerosene and 
Pennsylvania gas oil, representing the 


paraffin hydrocarbons; Mid-Continent 
fuel oil and Mid-Continent gas oil, repre- 
senting semiasphaltic or mixed base 


crudes; Mount Pleasant, Michigan, fuel 
oil, semiasphaltic; and heavy crude from 
the Refugio Field of Texas, a naphthenic 
oil. 

The Mount Pleasant crude, as general- 
ly known, produces a gasoline of ex- 
ceedingly aggravated knocking character- 
istics. However, by cracking the fuel oil 
a high knock rating motor fuel was pro- 
duced, which can be blended with the 
straightrun. 

In the cracking of petroleum, either as 
heavy crude, as distillate, or as residual 
fuel oil, it has been thought necessary to 
vary the process of operation according 
to the stock to be cracked. 


By Gustav Egloff and E. F. Nelson 


Universal Ofl Products Co. 


This theory has been particularly 
strongly held when the oils to be cracked 
differed in chemical characteristics; that 
is, as to paraffinic, naphthenic or semi- 
asphaltic origin. 

However, these tests show, as a matter 
of fact, that the same process and the 
same mode of operation in the same crack- 
ing unit produced successful results from 
the six oils mentioned, not only from the 
standpoint of yield but from that of anti- 
knock quality as well. 

Mode of Operation 

The cracking process in each test was 
operated by the flashing method. The 
charging stock was pumped through the 
heating coil with the reflux condensate 
from the dephlegmator. The hydrocarbon 
mixture during its travel through the coil 
reached an elevated oil temperature under 
pressure. The pressure on the reaction 
chamber ranged from 210 to 350 pounds 
and the temperature from 925° F. to 967° 
F. The hydrocarbon mixture leaving the 
reaction chamber passed into a flash ves- 
sel wherein separation into vapors and 
residue took place. The vapors passed 
into a fractionator, and the condensate 
therefrom was pumped to the heating coil 
to be subjected to further cracking in ad- 
mixture with fresh charging stock. The 
gasoline vapors leaving the top of the 
tower passed through a cooling coil and 
then to a receiving tank. 

In the accompanying tables are shown 
the results of laboratory tests made on 
the Pennsylvania kerosene and gas oil, 
Mid-Continent fuel and gas oil, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, fuel oil and Refugio, 
Texas, crude oil, each of which was used 
as charging stock in these test runs. The 
table below the tests on the stock shows, 
in convenient form, the quality of gas- 
oline made from the respective charging 
stocks. In another table is shown the 
yield of gasoline made in each case. 

The operating conditions for the differ- 
ent cracking stocks are tabulated as 
follows: 











— Oil Source ‘ 
Mount Refugio 
-—Pennsylvania—, -—-Mid-Continent— Pleasant heavy 
Kero- Gas Fuel Gas Fuel crude 
sene oil oil oil oil oil 
Pressure (Ibs.) .........+. 350 350 210 350 250 300 
Temp. °F. (average) .... 950 952 925 967 945 950 
YIELD OF GASOLINE MADE . 
% of % Iso-octane 
cracking Init.-End Benzol mixed with 
stock B.P. °F. equiv n heptane 
Pennsylvania kerosene .. 78.5 93-364 60 715 
Pennsylvania gas oil ...... 73.7 94-380 60 75 
Mid-Continent fuel oil .. 53.1 106-391 58 73 
Mid-Continent gas oil 70.0 84-392 64 80 
Mount Pleasant fuel oil .. 63.8 94-404 54 68 
Heavy Refugio crude .. ............ 64 2 86-427 71 89 


ANALYSIS OF CHARGING STOCKS 


Mt. Pleasant 


-—Pennsylvania—, -—-Mid-Continent—, (Michigan) 
Kerosene Gas Fuel Gas Refugio topped 
distillate cil oil oil crude crude 
A.P.I. Gravity .........6055. 45.0 37.6 26.2 35.3 23.2 30.8 
Flash (Cleveland) °F. ...... 140 160 275 225 185 225 
Fire (open cup) °F. ..... 165 185 310 255 210 250 
Flash (Pensky-Martin) °F. . 130 140 260 210 170 205 
Furol Via. @ 77°F. ........ ° 9 10 56 10 14 17 
Cold test —°F. Below ....... 0 25 55 10 Below 0 35 
B.S and water-—% ......... 0 Trace 0.4 Trace Trace 06 
QUALITY OF GASOLINE MADE 
5S ie Sr rere ee 322 372 482 448 388 436 
% Distilled over— be og °F. “9. °F. m; » 
Oe cd+ canbe cscce Gee 384 490 556 488 446 490 
DE bee s eedee oc 398 530 598 504 478 528 
GE seccceviceccccuppites 413 560 631 516 504 560 
Ge Sacnccevcosces 429 583 663 529 530 600 
TTI TTT Ter kk 447 607 687 546 558 650 
og reer er Tere 464 629 694 562 596 686 
WE. MSS een sssecenes Hass 484 652 703 585 646 696 
DP Subceeees cocacvvectee 507 676 711 615 714 708 
OD vcde occedtstinnctvotes 552 710 722 664 736 716 
Ti while ekeséecee 607 740 735 710 754 718 
TE S60 cv cdetescee sce 649 757 749 731 760 730 
RE nen vccccdbacece 99.0 99.0 96 0 98.0 98 0 96.5 
% Coke by weight ......... ses-. ae 3.4 cece, “emcees 3 0 
% Over ’@ 410° F. .... 28.5 2.0 0.0 0.0 5.0 0.0 
% Over @ 437° F. ...... 440 3.5 0.0 0.0 8.0 0.0 
% Over @ 672° F. ........ 92.0 35.0 13.5 64.0 54.0 33.0 


Chicago, Ill. 


The gasoline, flashed residue and gas yields derived from 


charging stocks, are tabulated as follows: 


CRACKED PRODUCTS AND YIELDS 
(Based on charging stock) 


eracking the various 








r Oil Source. 
Mount Refugio 
7—Pennsylvania— --Mid-Continent—, Pleasant heavy 
Kero- Gas Fuel as Fuel crude 
sene oil oil oll oil oil 
eee GH ccccvcecsssvens 73.6 69.5 50.3 65.2 61.2 61.2 
Bee VEE vcicccesccns 60.4 62.0 59 8 61.0 60 9 45.4 
Flashed Residue % ...... 7.5 12 0 42 6 15.1 30 6 28.3 
P<. A. Beer 8.8 9.1 14 9 7.0 11.0 ceee 
Gas (cu, ft. per bbl.) ... 689 630 362 698 391 604 
Gasoline content of gas per 
1,000 cu. ft. (gal.) .. .. 3.6 2.83 3.2 2.9 28 21 
GASOLINE 
(Total per cent based on charge) 
Gasoline in storage tank 73.6 69.5 50 3 65 2 61.2 61 2 
Gasoline derived from gas 
7. estan «coo Nem seece 4.9 42 2.8 4.8 26 3.9 
% Gasoline based o 
GREE sie dees a 78.5 73.7 53.1 70.0 63.8 64.2 
TOTAL LIQUID PRODUCTS RECOVERED 
(Per cent based on cracking stocks) 
os Sree 7 73.7 53 1 0.0 63 8 64.2 
Flashed residue % weaee 7.5 12.6 426 15.1 30 6 28.3 
Total liquid recovery %.. 86.0 85.7 95.7 85.1 94.4 92.5 
EE etacdnhnaeawee 14.0 14.3 4.3 14.9 5.6 7.5 


Cracked Gasolines 





The gasolines derived from the cracking, in the same installation, of highly di- 
versified oils, such as paraffin, naphthene, and semiasphaltic base and distillates, 
fuel oil and as residues and heavy crude oil, had the following properties: 


CRACKED GASOLINES 





r 


7—Pennsylvania—, 

Kero- as 

sene oil 
Se I nk's Scenes 60.4 62.0 
SS! —& Saree 93 94 
, eT ee aaa 182 176 
50% over at °F. ....... 264 256 
BR he ee 364 380 
MD GUS. cecccbcecsce 60 60 
% Iso-octane in n-heptane 75 75 





Fuel Source 
Mount Refugio 
-—-Mid-Continent—, Pleasant heavy 
Fuel Gas Fuel crude 
oil oil oil oil 
59.8 61.0 60.9 45.4 
106 84 94 86 
190 166 192 216 
273 252 284 333 
391 392 404 427 
58 64 54 71 
73 80 68 89 


Flashed Residue 
The flashed residues from the cracking operation are superior in quality, from 
a fuel oil standpoint, to the charging stocks. Particularly is this true of the heating 
(Continued on Page 188) 








REFINERS CONSISTENTLY INCREASE 
RUNS PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE 


By Ralph T. Zook, 
President the Sloan & Zook Co.* 


In a history of McKean County pub- 
lished during 1898 Professor Carll stated 
that in his opinion on account of the 
unsuccessful exploration work done in 
other parts of the country no other pro- 
ducing field would ever be found that 
would equal the Bradford Field. At that 
time it was producing approximately 60.- 
000 bbls. per day and there were 36,000,- 
000 bbls. in storage. When it is realized 
that single wells in other fields can now 
produce an amount of oil equivalent to 
the total being produced in the Bradford 
Field at that time it makes one hesitate 
to express an opinion of the future—if 
such a forecast is based on present condi- 
tions. 


During 1920 the total Pennsylvania 
production was approximately 54,000 
bbls. daily and the consumption the same 
amount, In 1924 the production had de- 
creased to 48,000 bbls. and the consump- 
tion to 47,000 bbls. 

During 1923 leaders in both the pro- 
ducing and refining divisions formed the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion to advertise Pennsylvania Grade oil 
and the lubricants made therefrom. The 
success of this campaign is shown very 
conclusively in a graph of production and 
consumption. While during 1924 the 
average consumption was 46,000 bbls., 
this increased to 66,000 bbls. for the first 
nine months in 1930. 

A study of the graph in relation to 





*Presented at Petroleum and Natural Gas 
conference, School of Mineral Industries, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 





price changes is very interesting. The 
dotted line is one of consumption and 
the solid line is one of production. The 
shaded areas indicate additions to stocks 
and the open areas withdrawals. The 
first years of this graph are squashed 
as a matter of convenience and only 1928, 
1929 and 1930 are shown by months. 


From January to June of 1928 produc- 
tion and consumption were about in bal- 
ance and the price remained stationary 
at $3 per barrel; from June, 1928, to 
January, 1929, heavy withdrawals were 
made from stocks and the price advanced 
until a maximum of over $4 per barrel 
was reached. From then until June both 
production and consumption increased 
and while there were slight additions to 
stocks, the consumption was increasing 
at such a rapid rate that it no doubt 
seemed advisable by the purchasers to 
hold the price constant. It was during 
June, 1929, that production exceeded con- 
sumption and from that time until Auv- 
gust, 1930, additions to stocks were made 
and the market reflected this condition. 

This graph shows conclusively that the 
law of supply and demand and that only 
sets the price of crude. As to how mans 
barrels of oil must go into storage or 
how many must be taken from storage 
before a change in price is made is of 
no consequence—as stocks are added to. 
prices go down and as withdrawals are 
made prices go up. 

During April of this year it was real- 
ized the production in the Bradford and 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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THE PEN B Sag 
NAVY TYPE 


HE Penberthy Navy Type Gage is recom- 

mended for pressures up to 300 pounds. Its 
dependable operation results from its exception- 
ally rugged design, careful workmanship and the 
fact that it is made from new metal. These are 
important reasons why this gage is so generally 
preferred in the refinery, the natural gasoline 
plant... in fact, wherever conditions are severe. 


These characteristics are not peculiar to the Pen- 
berthy Navy Type Gage... they apply equally to 
Penberthy injectors, lubricating devices and other 
types of Penberthy gages. Penberthy Products are 
| carried in stock by supply companies everywhere. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


Established i Canadian Plant 
1986 DETROIT Windsor, Ont. 
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NO DECLINE IN FIELD WORK IN 
OCTOBER, MONTHLY REPORT SHOWS 





Notwithstanding the continued efforts 
of government agencies, conservation 
movements, unitization adherents and 
others in the industry to curtail field op- 
erations during the present period of po- 
tential overproduction, reports covering 
field operations in October east of Cali- 
fornia show a net gain of 64 in rigs up. 
as compared to the September report. 
As it is presumed that most of these rigs 
will develop without delay into drilling 
wells, some of them having already done 
so, the indication is that in “every state 
where oil is produced there are operators 
who for one cause or another feel that 
they must carry on. 

In the Mid-Continent fields at the close 
of October there were 39 more rigs up 
than at the end of September. Kansas 
shows a gain of 10; Oklahoma, 5; North 
Central Texas, 14; East Central Texas, 
4; East Texas, 1; Texas Panhandle, 2, 
and West Texas, 7; total, 43, while 
North Louisiana and Arkansas show a 
decrease of 2 each, making a net gain 
of 39. 

In the fields east of the Mississippi 
River an increase of 27 rigs is shown di- 
vided as follows: Pennsylvania grade 
fields, 3; Central Ohio, 3; Lima, 1; 
Michigan, 13; Kentucky, 1; Mississippi, 
7; total, 28, while Indiana shows a fall- 
ing off of 1 rig. 

The Gulf coastal fields show an in- 
crease of 5, 1 of which was in Texas and 
4 in South Louisiana. The Rocky Moun- 
tain area had a net decrease of 5 rigs, 
Montana gaining 3 and Colorado 1, but 
Wyoming showing a loss of 4 and New 
Mexico 5. Southwest Texas fields had 
a drop of 2 in rigs. 

It is significant that this increase in 
the number of rigs up is not confined to 
any one field or state. It is almost gen- 
eral, as it will be noted that only In- 
diana, in the eastern area, and Arkansas, 








OIL MAN’S CALENDAR 





NOVEMBER 
13-14—Chicago, American Oil 
Chemists’ Society, Congress Hall. 
21—Birmingham, Ala., Alabama 
Oil Men’s Association, Tutwiler 
Hotel. 
DECEMBER 
1-5—Memphis, Tenn., ninth an- 
nual Asphalt Paving Conference, 
Hotel Peabody. 
2-4—-Omaha, Neb., convention, 
Nebraska Independent Oil Men's 
Association, Paxton Hotel. 
3-4—LIndianapolis, Ind., Indiana 
Petroleum Association, Hotel Sev- 
erin. 
8—-New Orleans, La., American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
JANUARY 
8-10—New York, National Auto- 
mobile Show. 
10-16—St. Louis, Mo., twenty- 
eighth annual convention, Amer- 
ican Road Builders Association. 
14-15—Minneapolis, Minn., 
Minnesota division, Northwest Pe- 
troleum Association, Radisson Ho- 
tel. 
19-23—Detroit, Mich., annual 
meeting, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
24-31—Chicago, National Auto- 
mobile Show. 
29-30—Grand Forks. N. Dak., 
North Dakota division, Northwest 
Petroleum Associatior, Dacotah 
Hotel. 
FEBRUARY 
16-21—San Francisco, National 
Western Metal Congress and Ex- 
position. 
MARCH 


19-20-21—San Antonio. Tex., 


American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Gunter Hotel. 
MAY 
4-9—Charlotte, 
Roads Convention. 


N. C., Good 























Colorado and Wyoming in the West are 
the only states in which there was a de- 
cline in rig building. North Louisiana’s 
defection is overbalanced by the increase 
in South Louisiana. Texas had a net in- 
crease of 27 rigs up. 

Considering both rigs and wells drill- 
ing, the total number of operations in 
the fields east of California at the close 
of October would appear at first glance 
to have been 41 fewer than at the end 
of September, but there were 45 more 
completions in October than in Septem- 
ber, indicating an actual net gain in field 
operations of 4 in the course of the 
month. In other words, the net increase 
in rigs up was 64, and the net decline in 
wells drilling was 60, a balance of 4 in 
October’s favor. 





Kettleman Operators 
Offer Plan for Unit 
Development of Field 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif., Nov. 8.— 
Legal steps have been completed at a 
meeting here for the formation of the 
Kettleman §North Dome Asscec‘ution for 
unit development of the field. The agree- 





ment will Bow be submitted to eperators 
and the retary of the Intvrior for 
signatures §efore actual operations begin. 


It is stated all major operators have 
agreed to the plan. 

Approximately half the Kettleman acre- 
age is owned by Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, so that company will not be in- 
cluded in the Kettleman North Dome As- 
sociation. The Standard Oil Co. will 
operate under agreement with the asso- 
ciation, however. 

Companies controlling rema‘ning acre- 
age comprise the association, which will 
prorate its expenses and distribute its 
products and revenues on an acreage 
basis. 

Under plans being formulated, needless 
drilling will be eliminated, all holdings 
will be fully protected and the field’s out- 
put adjusted closely to demand ef market. 

The association likely will assess mem- 
bers for operation expenses and develop- 
ment now in progress probably will be 
taken over and profits prorated. 

By-laws and other details of formation 
of the association and plans fer opera- 
tion are being worked on and further 
details will be announced later. 


Late Fields 


KANSAS 

B. B. Shawver’s No. 1 fee, SE cor. SW 
SE Section 18-27-2, in the Euastborough 
Pool, Sedgwick County, Kansas, pumped 
252 bbls. the first 12 hours from the chat. 

Plains Oil Co. and others’ No. 1 in 
Section 11-27-lw, Sedgwick County, west 
of Wichita, on Shell Petroleum Corp.'s 
acreage, was drilling in chat 3,112-28 
feet with nothing showing. Operators 
were preparing to lower the 8-inch casing 
to drill deeper. 

E. B. Shawver’s No. 1 Robbins, C NW 
SW Section 21-28-1, Robbins Pool, Sedg- 
wick County, is a new location with ma- 
terial moving in. It is located southeast 
of the discovery well in the Robbins Pool. 

The deepest drilling test in the State 
was fishing for tools at a total depth of 
6,909 feet. Watchorn Oil & Gas Co.'s 
No. 2 Morrison, NW cor. NE Section 20- 
32-21w, Clark County, is expected to 
reach the 7,000-foot level before being 
completed. 

Noble Drilling Co. and others’ No. 1 
Zerger, NW cor. NE SE Section 16-21- 
3w, south of Voshell Pool, in McPherson 
County, cored from 2.980-3,005 feet, and 
was preparing to lower the casing to re- 
sume coring. The chat is expected in the 
test around this level. 

In the northeast part of Barton Coun- 
ty, Syndicate Oil & Gas Co. and others’ 
No. 1 Peirano, in Section 4-16-llw, was 
drilling at 2,720 feet, offsetting the dis- 
covery well recently completed by the 
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High Spots in Field News 





GULF COAST 
Well on Barbers Hill west flank flows 2,267 bbls. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Eastern edge of southeastern end of Hobbs Field found. 


KANSAS 
New wells in Eastborough Pool increase state production. 


NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Five dry holes in Zwolle district. Surprise in Holly district. 


CALIFORNIA 
Threat of high-grade oil from Kettleman forces further curtailment. 


NORTH TEXAS AND PANHANDLE 
Young County most active. Panhandle operators wish separate proration 


in Sullivan area, Gray County. 


EAST CENTRAL TEXAS 
Test southeast of Joiner discovery threatens to become dry hole. Dry 


hole in north end of Van Pool. 


OKLAHOMA 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s well in Konawa Pool flows 3,213 bbls. in 12 


hours from stray sand at 2,776 feet. 


WEST TEXAS 
Noodle Creek Pool, Jones County, extended almost a mile northwest 
towards Tiner Pool. Winkler proration cut to 60,000 bbls. and extended 90 


days. 








Prairie Oil & Gas Co., which pumped 200 
bbls. the day before it was shut in owing 
to lack of pipe line facilities. 

Work, Connell and others’ No. 1 Free- 
man, NE cor. NW Section 19-27-2, which 
extended production in the north end of 
the Eastborough Pool, was given a short 
production test and swabbed at the rate 
of 35 bbls. an hour, and is estimated to 
be a 600-bbl. well from the chat at 2,996- 
97 feet. If the well is produced it will 
cause six offsets to be started in the pool. 





OKLAHOMA 

Magnolia Petroleum Co’s No. 2 Wood, 
SE cor. NE SW, Section 29-#-6, Semi- 
nole County, in the Konawa I'ool, flowed 
3.213 bbls. in 12 hours from a stray sand 
at 2,696-2.776 feet. The producing sand 
is above the Cromwell sand which is the 
regular producing horizon in the area. 
Other tests to find the stray producing 
sand were the Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s 
No. 1 Wood and the Sinclair Oil & Gas 
Co.’s No. 1 Caesar in the same Jistrict. 

Actual production from the Oklahoma 
City Pool for the seven days ending No- 
vember 10, showing the number of barrels 
produced, number of wells on production. 
and the total number of wells cempleted 
in the pool, were as follows: 


Wel's Wells 

Date— Bbls. prod. comp. 
November 4 . 90,980 73 641 
November 5 . 90,980 73 641 
November 6 . 84,066 71 641 
November 7 . 70.432 74 642 
November 8 . 47.697 60 644 
November 9 . 74,151 60 645 
November 10 62,840 62 645 


Continental Oil Co.’s No. 1 Lavington, 
C SE SE, Section 32-21-1w, Noble Coun- 
ty, found 13.000,000 feet of gas at 3,398- 
3.410 feet with 1,300 pounds pressure. 
The well has been shut in. 

The deepest test in the south end of 
the Oklahoma City Pool may be a dry 
hole. Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 7 
School Land-67, NE cor. NW SE, Sec: 
tion 36-11-3w, was drilling at 7,365 feet, 


with nothing showing. It was tested at 
6,500 feet, but was dry. 

Gypsy Oil Co.’s No. 1 Tiger, SE cor. 
SW NW, Section 3-8-5, in the north ex- 
tension to the Carr City Pool, in Semi- 
nole County, flowed 3,085 bbls. on the 
gauge of November 10. 


The Texas Company’s No. 1 Tulsay. 
NE cor. NW SW, Section 29-9-6, in the 
southeast extension to the East Earlsboro 
Pool, flowed 2,275 bbls. on air lift after 
a 40-quart shot from the Wilcox sand at 
a total depth of 4,139 feet. 

Continental Oil Co.’s No. 1 Walgreen, 
SE cor. SW, Section 4-7-4, in southern 
Pottawatomie County, swabbed 30 bbls. 
in two hours from the Sylvan shale at a 
total depth of 3,965 feet. 

Empire Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 4 
Brown, SE cor. NE SE, Section 3-8-5, 
in the Carr City area. was drilling in 

(Continued on Page 230) 





RECEIVERS APPOINTED 
FOR COSDEN OIL CO. 


WILMINGTON, Del., Nov. 11.—The 
Cosden Oil Co. of Fort Worth, Tex., with 
a refinery in Big Spring, Tex., kas been 
placed in the hands of receivers here. 
The petition for the receivership was 
filed by The Texas Corporation and the 
Reliance Oil & Royalty Co. Gcorge N. 
Moore of Fort Worth, and former Judge 
Hugh M. Morris, of Wilmington, were 
appointed receivers. 

The Cosden Oil Co. is a complete unit 
in the oil industry, operating in the Mid- 
Continent district. The company was 
formed in 1928 as Cosden & Co., Ince., 
but the name was changed last year. 

The $5,000.000 corporation was or- 
ganized by Joshua S. Cosden. long a 
prominent figure in the oil business and 
its formation represented Mr. Cosden’s re- 
turn to activity in the industry after his 
loss of control of the old Cs:-den com- 
pany, now the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp., in 1920-21. 











SCORE SHEET ON OIL PRODUCTION 





Below is shown allotted average daily production in the United States, April to 
December, inclusive, suggested by the Committee on Economics of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, and the actual daily average production during the week ending 


November 8: 











Allotted Actual Over Under 

(bbls.) (bbls.) (bbls.) (bbls.) 
NE, 8 iri a adn can cain eld 610,000 ae.  $ sasece 10,000 
a eee 655,000 ee = ptkices 165,950 
NS dik whi wwanibia a a eonndiena 750.000 771,405 FF 
EN a ia an wiecian ooinaune 480,000 455,426  ...... 24,574 
ME aie cada eee i ae aca 2,495,000 2,315,881 21,405 200,524 


Net daily average underproduction, 179,119 bbls. 
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To the Intelligent Refiner 
This Is Addressed:— 


The operator on your cracking coil is entitled to a hearing. He wants 
to make a profit for you and will, if he is given an opportunity. 


The greatest opportunity you can give to him is one of our 





FLYWHEEL HOT OIL PUMPS 


It is a real steam saver—that means money. 


It operates without jar on the joints—more money saved. 


Its speed, with perfect filling, is astounding—and speed spells smaller 
units—that might surprise you. 


Then its moderate price—again you might be surprised. 


And with a 
TRANSIT FLYWHEEL HOT OIL PUMP 


on the job, your cracking coil pumping worries are counted among 
the forgotten things, and peace of mind, that harbinger of health and 
happiness, comes to you and yours. 


“~ MATIONAL TRANSIT -:::::. 


PUMP & MACHINE CO. sean 
OIL CITY, PA. 
wane of eens one Woodward, Wight & Co. SALT LAKE Coy, UTag 
LOS ANGELES BEAUMONT, TEXAS PHOENIX, ARIZ. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Republic Supply Company of California £ L. Wilson Hardware Company Pratt-Gilbert Co. Reeves & Skinner Machinery Co. 
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Proration Cuts Deeper in Oklahoma 


Production of State Falls to 489,000 Bbls. per Day. Pro- 
test From Southern Counties. Several Pool Extensions 


By W. A. Spinney 
Staff Correspondent, Oklahoma Fields 


The effect of proration is reflected by 
Oklahoma’s actual producticn for the 
week ending November 
8, of apwoximately 
489,000 bbls. a day with 
the rated potential of 
the State estimated at 
3,200,000 bbls. a day. It 
is the lowest daily aver- 
age Oklahoma has had 
since 1926. 

The Champlin Refin- 
ing Co. has filed a peti- 
tion with the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, contending the 
commission has been acting in violation 
of the constitution in enforcing the cur- 
tailment of oil production in the State 
and asking that the statewide proration 
order of October 28, setting the produc- 
ing limits of each field in the State, be 
vacated, was filed November 1. The peti- 
tion declares the legislative act under 
which the proration is enforced is in 
violation of the fourteenth amendment of 
the United States Constiturion, and it 
amounts to the taking of property with- 
out due compensation. 

The hearing of the revision of the state- 
wide proration order as it applies to the 
southern counties in the State was post- 
poned by the State Corporation Commis- 
sion Friday, October 31, and will be held 
within the next 10 days. 

Southern Producers Protest 

The problem of prorating the small 
wells in the southern part of Oklahoma 
in Stephens, Carter, Jefferson, Cotton. 
Comanche, Garvin, Grady and Marshall 
Counties, may be adjusted by the Cor- 
poration Commission. A meeting of pro- 
ducers was held in Duncan last week and 
a committee was named to appear before 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission to 
seek a modification of the present order. 
The committee recommended that the or- 
der prorating wells making 5 bbls. of oil 
a day be applied only to wells not making 
water and that on leases where wells are 
making water the proration rule should 
extend to the entire lease and not to 
each well. The committee will also ask 
for five days’ time to file petition in the 
ease of leases where wells are making 
water, that they be exempt from the pro- 
ration order until a survey can be made. 
If the protest is decided against the pro- 
ducers, they agree to make up the back 
proration time. The committee includes 
H. B. Fell, of Ardmore, chairman; Knox 
Gravin, Duncan; Sam Emery, of Carter 
Oil Co.; John Cowden, Duncan; G. L. 
Pace, Wichita Falls; Cliff Mooern, Wich- 
ita Falls; Joe Ray, Chickasha; F. M. 
Porter, Ardmore; P. Shaner, Duncan. 
8. T. Urice of Duncan has been appointed 
umpire of the southern district. 


New Well in Tatums 


Another producer was added to the 
Tatums Field during the week, and the 
edge tests are being watched. The new 
well was M.G.R. Co.’s No. 2 Mitchell, SE 
cor. Section 24-1s-3w. It swabbed 817 
bbls. the first 24 hours from a series of 
sands at 2,191-2.375 ft. 


The Tatums district in Carter County 
continues to hold the interest of operators 
in the southern part of the State. Two 
producers are expected to be completed in 
the district in a few days. Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Co.’s No. 1 W. H. Hooks, SW 
cor. Section 13-1s-3w, on the north edge 
of the pool, has cemented casing at a total 
depth of 2,133 feet, and will drill into the 
pay horizon in a few days. Same com- 
pany’s No. 4 J. Pollack, SE cor. Section 
14-1s-3w, also in the north part of the 
field, has cemented casing at 2,241 feet 
with the total depth 2,252 feet. Trevlyp 
Oil Co.’s No. 1 Meeks, SE cor. SW SW 
Section 19-1s-2w, on the southeast edge of 
the field, is coring a sand at 1,800-30 
feet. Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 2 








M. Dickerson, SW cor. SE NE Section 
24-1s-3w, is waiting for cement to set at 
1,933 feet, with the total depth 1,945 
feet. 

Trevlyn Oil Co.’s No. 1 S. V. Hooks, 
NW cor. SW SE Section 13-1s-3w, north 
of production in the field, is a new loca- 
tion, with material moving in. 

Southeast of the field Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co.’s No. 1 Harmon, NW cor. SW 
Section 28-1s-2w, has completed a fishing 
job and is preparing to resume drilling at 
a total depth of 4,012 feet. It is located 
about 2 miles southeast of the Tatums 
Field. 

Wildcat Producer in Comanche 


A wildcat test near Comanche in 
Stephens County finds oil and is esti- 
mated at 100 bbls. a day. Harris & Mc- 
Neill’s No. 1 Parker, SE cor. NE SE Sec- 
tion 11-2s-8w, a wildcat northwest of the 
Comanche Field, in Stephens County, 
pumped 125 bbls. of oil and 125 bbls. of 
water in 24 hours, from sand at 2,049- 
53 feet. Large tubing is being landed in 
the hole in an effort to exhaust the water. 
It may be plugged back a few feet. 

Dixie Oil Co. and others’ No. 1 Pitts, 
SW cor. NE NW SE Section 3-2s-8w, is 
drilling cement plugs to test an oil sand 
at 1,503-08 feet. It is a wildcat located 
southeast of the Empire Field. Turner 
and others’ No. 1 Andrews, NW cor. SW 
SW Section 5-2s-7w, a wildcat, is shut 
down after cementing surface pipe. 


W. O. Smythe and others’ No. 1 House, 
SE cor. SW NW Section 29-2-8w, Steph- 
ens County, a wildcat northwest of pro- 
duction, was drilling deeper after testing 
a sand at 2,464-69 feet with salt water. 

In the Cement district in Caddo County 
several tests are nearing the deep sand 
horizon. Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 4 
Medrano, NE cor. SW Section 36-6-10w, 
on the west side of the producing area, 
has cemented casing at 3,253 feet, after 
coring a showing of oil in sand at 3,260- 
86 feet. Same company’s No. 1 White, 
SW cor. SE Section 25-6-10w, was drill- 
ing at 4,528 feet. It is the deepest drill- 
ing test in the pool. Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.’s No. 8 Lindsey, NE cor. NW SE 


Section 36-6-10w, was drilling in sandy 
lime at 3,392 feet. 
Extension in Oklahoma City 

Production was extended to the north 
in the Oklahoma City Pool during the 
week when Jones Brothers Drilling Co. 
and. others’ No. 1 Scruggs, in approxi- 
mately SE cor. NE SE, Section 35-12- 
3w, was brought onto production. The 
well extends the producing area almost 
a half mile north. The fluid was bailed 
down about 1,500 feet and the flow 
turned into the pits before it was shut 
in to erect a new separator. A _ produc- 
tion test will be made later. The well 
is estimated to be a 5,000-bbl. oil well 
and 100,000,000 feet of gas a day. Pro- 
duction was found in the Wilcox sand at 
a total depth of 6,398 feet. It is also 
located near the residential section of 
the city. 

During the week ending November 8, 
only six wells were completed in the 
Oklahoma City Field. The early part of 
the week the field operations were shut 
down because of the Morgan Royalty 
Co.’s wild well. This delayed the com- 
pletion of several tests which are ex- 
pected to be completed early the com- 
ing week. Ten new locations were made 
and announced for the same seven days, 
most of them being in the northwest part 
of the field. 


The total production of the Oklahoma 
City Field for the week ending November 
8, was approximately 465,175 bbls. which 
is a considerable decrease from the previ- 
ous week. A large number of the wells 
completed in the field are underproduced. 
The southern part of the field is ap- 
parently drilled up, only five tests are 
drilling in that part of the pool. 

Hall & Briscoe’s No. 5 Holmes, NW 
cor. SE, Section 10-11-3w, which is one 
of the largest wells completed in the 
Oklahoma City Pool, was opened Sunday, 
November 9, and made 7,685 bbls. in 2 
hours and 30 minutes, and was then shut 
in filling the storage. It has flowed a 
total of 55,820 bbls. in 16 hours and 20 
minutes since completed. 

Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 
Ball, NW cor. NE, Section 19-12-1w, 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN OKLAHOMA 





(Descriptions are East and North unless marked otherwise) 


NORTHERN OKLAHOMA 
ALFALFA COUNTY 


Company, farm and location— 
Smith Brothers’ No. 
12-27-llw 


Remarks: 


1 Forbes, SE cor. NW NW Sec. 
TT? Trier Shut down 1,232 ft. 
J. W. Bailey's No. 1 Acre, SW cor. NE Sec, 14-24-llw..Rigging up standard tools 4,660 


ft. shut down. 


BECKHAM COUNTY 
Price-McFann’'s No. 1 Webster, C SW SW Sec. 34-8-26w..Drig. 765 ft. 


Mid-Continent’s No. 1 Schaff, C NE SW Sec. 22-11-22w..Waiting on cement to set 430 ft. 
1 Sidell, SE cor. SW 
CR age dase Ce Shut down 2,402 ft. 


Producers Exploration Co.’s No. 
SW Sec. 17-2-22w 


Carson et al’s No. 1 Danby, SW cor. SE NE Sec. 20- 


tna oewesee Shut down 1,606 ft. 


White et al’s No. 1 Green, SW cor. Sec. 34-10-24w...... Shut down 1,320 ft. 
BLAINE COUNTY 
Washoma Oil Co. et al’s No. 1 Phillips, C NW SW Sec. 


13-19-10w 


Drig. 4,155 ft. 


CADDO COUNTY 


Abernathy & Brown's No. 2 Houston, Sec. 24-6-llw 
Simms Pet. Co.'s No. 1 Cobsa, SW NW Sec, 24-6-llw....Drig. 


----Shut down 1,090 ft. 
3,436 ft. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Harris et al’s No. 1 Highbee, SE NW Sec. 20-6-1........ Shut down 6.518 ft. 
COAL COUNTY 


Whitney et al’s No. 1 Miller, SE NE Sec. 10-2-8 ........ Rig. 
Mid Western Oil Co.'s No. 1 Gum Bros., C SW NW Sec. 


30-3-10 


goventesees Spudding. 
A. M. Van Orden’s No. 1 Jamison, SE SW Sec. 31-1-9...Shut 


down 1,668 ft. 


Blackwell O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 L. Jackson, NW cor. Sec. 


26-3-9 


. 4,575 ft. 


W. E. McGraw’s No. 1 King, C SW NE Sec. 11-1-8e..... Shut down 3,030 ft. 
COMANCHE COUNTY 


Croy & Young's No. 1 Cline, NW NE NE Sec. 8-3-10w... Drig. 
G. W. Stogner’s No. 1 Doebel, C SW SW Sec. 3-3-9w... 


1,010 ft. 
-Shut down 1,450 ft. 


GARFIELD COUNTY 


EB. lL. Love et al’s No. 1 White, SE cor. NW Sec. 9-24-6w..Drig. 


5,770 ft. 


GRADY COUNTY 

J. V. Bailey’s No. 1 Hubbard, C NE NW Sec. 1-10-6w..Shut down 100 ft. 
GRANT COUNTY 

Bu-Vi-Bar and Amerada’s No. 1 Hurst, C SW Sec. 25- 


26-5w 


ies teenee'se Fishing 5,864 ft. 


GREER COUNTY 


French's No. 1 Murphy, SW NW SE Sec. 23-7-2iw.... 


Shut down 500 ft. 


(Continued on Page 242) 





offsetting the discovery well in the Nicoma 
Park area, in Oklahoma County, severai 
miles east of the Oklahoma City Pool, 
was drilling the cement plug to make a 
production of the sand at 6,163-66 feet. 
The sand was showing oil and it is be 
lieved the well will be a larger producer 
than the discovery well, which has been 
averaging around 185 bbls. a day from 
sand at total depth of 6,250 feet. 
Wildcatting Logan County 

The western part of Logan County is 
expected to get an oil play when condi- 
tions warrant, as the result of the re. 
cent finding of oil in the wildcat well 
of the Eason Oil Co. on the Katschor 
400-acre lease southwest of Cresent in 
Section 34-17-4w. The well was com- 
pleted about four weeks ago with an ini- 
tial production of 650 bbls. and has since 
been making around 400 bbls. a day. Ir 
extended production a considerable dis- 
tance to the west and if conditions in the 
oil industry had been normal an active 
drilling would have immediately started. 


The Eason Oil Co. has a refinery in 
SCnid and is handling its own oil. The 
oil was found in the Layton sand at 4, 
919-42 feet. The well is located about 15 
miles south of the Roxana Pool, in Lo- 
gan County, which was opened aboui 
three years ago, yielding wells with an 
initial production of 5,000 bbls. a day 
from a total depth of 6,000 feet, which 
was the deepest production in the State 
at that time. The Shell Petroleum Corp.'s 
discovery well on the McCully land, is 
believed to be the first deep sand pro- 
ducer in the State and many express the 
opinion it led to the drilling of the deep 
test in the Oklahoma City area. The dis- 
covery well in the Roxana Field, is stili 
producing 400 bbls. a day having an ini- 
tial of 5,000 bbls. a day. About 100 tests 
were drilled in the vicinity as the result 
of the discovery well, giving the field a 
flush production of 25,000 bbls. a das. 
The flush production has declined and 
many of the wells are on the pump and 
no new work is underway. With th 
completion of the Eason Oil Co.’s well 
leasing and royalty activities has been 
greatly stimulated. 

Another wildcat test which is showing 
oil and is believed to be second in im 
portance, is the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
and others’ No. 1 Wright, C NW SW, 
Section 23-15-5w, Kingfisher County, lo- 
eated about 18 miles southwest of the 
Eason Oil Co.’s wildcat well. The oil 
showing was found at 6,145 feet. 

The Eason Oil Co.’s well has been 
prorated to 100 bbls. a day under the 
proration orders. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Elrod, 
NE cor. NW SW, Section 31-19-4w, in 
the Roxana-Marshall area of Logan 
County, is making 70 bbls. a day from 
a total depth of 6,000 feet. The oil is 
coming from 5,658-75 feet. The company 
is attempting to drill by lost tools to drill 
the well deeper. It is also making a little 
water, which is believed to be coming 
from the shallow formations. 

In the new Wilcox sand area south of 
Wewoka, in eastern Seminole County, 
Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co. has acquired 
a half interest from the Ramsey Petro- 
leum Corp. in 352 acres. The transaction 
carried no cash consideration but the Mid- 
Kansas Oil & Gas Co. will drill a well, 
carrying the Ramsey Petroleum Corp.'s 
half interest. The acreage involved in 
N half NW Section 30-8-8, N half S half 
NW Section 30-8-8, SE SW Section 18- 
8-8, SW of NW Section 19-8-8. The prop- 
erty has three producing wells in the shal- 
low sands making around 10 bbls. a day. 
The Ramsey Petroleum Corp. has started 
two more tests on one of the leases to 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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Prairie Will Prorate Kansas Fields 


Applies Oklahoma Method in Older Fields. New Wells 
in Eastborough Increase State’s Total Production 
By W. A. Spinney 


Sta# Correspondent, Kansas Fields 


The production of Kansas for the week 
ending November 8 was approximately 
117,300 bbls. daily, which is an increase 
of around 3,000 bbls. a day over the pre- 
ceding week. The increase is believed to 
be mostly in the Eastborough Pool, in 
Sedgwick County, where new producers 
are being completed with large potential 
production. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co. on November 7 
announced a reduction in its purchases 
of crude oil in Kansas. Other pipe line 
companies purchasing oil in the State 
have not as yet made any change in the 
amount of oil they are purchasing, in the 
older areas. 

The Prairie Oil & Gas Co. announced 
that effective November 10, and until 
further notice, it will adopt the Okla: 
homa plan of proration for its general 
purchases of oil in the State of Kansas. 
In all Kansas areas where it is buying 
oil, excepting the Voshell Pool and Ritz 
area in McPherson County; Wright area 
in Sedgwick County; and Schurr-Ray- 
mond Pools in Rice County, which have 
been under specific proration, the Prai- 
rie Oil & Gas Co. will purchase oil on 
the marginal basis of 5 bbls. per well 
per lease and 50 per cent of the remain- 
der. For example, if a lease from which 
it is purchasing oil has a normal produc- 
tion of 100 bbls. a day from four wells, 
it will purchase 60 bbls. a day, of which 
20 bbls. represents the marginal of 5 
bbls. per well and 40 bbls. represents 50 
per cent of the remainder. The Prairie 
Oil & Gas Co. says it will make no ex- 
ceptions in favor of its own leases but 
that it is prorating its production on the 
same marginal basis. In the present pro- 
rated pools, the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
purchases in the Voshell Pool are reduced 
from 2,300 bbls. to 1,200 bbls. daily, and 
the Ritz Pool from 1,968 bbls. to 1,000 
bbls. a day. The Schurr-Raymond area 
until further notice 550 bbls. daily. No 
change is announced in the percentage 
basis in the Wright Pool. 


Many Wells of Over 5 Bbls. 


Outside of the old shallow fields of 
eastern Kansas there is no county in the 
State in which the average production 
per well does not exceed 5 bbls. per day. 
If the action of the Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co. were to be generally followed by 
purchasing companies it would make a 
very considerable cut in the production 
of Kansas. The following table shows the 
production as of September, the number 
of wells in each county as of September 
30, and the average production per well 
per day: 

Av.dy. 

prod. 

Av.dy. per 

Oil prod. well 


County— (bbis.) (bblis.) 





ed ee Pee 221 3,512 15.89 
tee, MT Ee 3,284 24,775 7.54 
Greenwood ......... 2,847 20,400 7.16 
CO sew kadesswces 440 5,821 13.22 
Sumner ....... eer 204 9.091 44.55 
WORD ns estavenss 173 18,022 104.52 
West half Elk ...... 265 1,477 5.57 
DOW ick cuccecacs 3 123 41.00 
Russell subarea 164 3,693 22.51 
tee en ee ae 2 40 20.00 
a, Re ee oe 2 55 27.50 
in. a ee ee 1 17 17.00 
McPherson ..... .. 113 14.829 131.23 
BE GERIGD « viccvcvccs 12,542 11,662 .93 

PURGE, .ccanig mains nine 20,261 113,617 5.60 


In the Sedgwick Pools 

Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 2 
Wheeler, NE cor., Section 19-27-2, East- 
borough Pool, in Sedgwick County, is the 
twenty-eighth well completed in the pool 
on the east edge of Wichita. The well 
swabbed 30 bbls. an hour from chat at 
2,928-62 feet. 

Another well was completed in the 
Eastborough Pool, in Sedgwick County, 
and extends production to the northwest. 
Work & Covell’s No. 1 Freeman, NE 


cor. NW, Section 19-27-2, found oil in 
the chat at 2,997-3,000 feet. Oil rose 
350 feet in the hole in 15 minutes. The 
hole was caving and it was necessary to 
land the 6-inch casing before a swabbing 
test can be made. It will be several days 
before a production test can be made. 
The well is believed to be structurally 
lower than wells to the east. The south 
offset is owned by the Continental Oil 
Co. and it will be necessary for that com- 
pany to start two tests, the first entry 
the company has made into the East- 
borough Pool. 

The recent completion of E. B. Shaw- 
ver and others in the SE cor. SW SE, 
Section 18-27-2, will cause the Derby 
Oil Co. to drill another test offsetting 
it to the south on the Eastborough es- 
tates property. E. B. Shawver is ex- 
pected to start several more tests along 


the south line of the lease to protect 


the property from drainage. 


Production on the east side of the East- 
borough Pool was defined by the Derby 
Oil Co.’s No. 2 Rimel, NE cor., Section 
3-27-2, which found water in the Simp- 
son sand at 3,415-20 feet, and is pre- 
paring to abandon. Fisher & Lauck’s 
No. 7 Trustee, SE cor., Section 19-27-2, 
is pulling the big pipe to abandon after 
finding a hole full of water in the deep 
sand horizon at 3,280-83 feet. 


Eastborough Production 


The production from some of the older 
wells in the Eastborough Pool in 24 hours 
was as follows: National Refining Co.’s 
Nos. 1 and 2 Murdock, in Section 18- 
27-2, 2,109 bbls.; Derby Oil Co.’s Nos. 
1, 2, 3 and 4 Eastborough in Section 
19-27-2, 1,971 bbls.; same company’s No. 
1 Rimel, 782 bbls.; same company’s No. 
1 Cloud, in Section 19-27-2, 226 bbls., 
and No. 1-A Eastborough estate, 71 bbls. 
Fisher & Lauck’s seven wells on Trustee 
lease in Section 19-27-2, made 2,169 bbls. 
in 31 hours. Same operators’ No. 1 
Schaffer, in Section 30-27-2, made 152 
bbls.; Blankinship Petroleum Co.’s two 
wells in Section 30-27-2, approximately 
500 bbls.; Vickers Petroleum Corp. and 


others’ Keys lease in Section 30-27-2, 
around 2,500 bbls. 
Wildcat Test in Rush County 

A wildcat block of acreage in Rush 
County will be tested with the announce- 
ment of Dewey & Mitchell’s No. 1 C SW, 
Section 17-19-16w, which is a location. 
It will be a Silicious lime test and is ex- 
pected to be drilled to 4,000 feet, unless 
oil or gas is found in shallower forma- 
tions. The test will be on a 6,000-acre 
block, on which close-in acreage has been 
acquired by several major oil companies. 
The test is believed to be located on the 
granite ridge which runs in a southwest 
and northeast direction through the area 


Another Rush County wildcat test 
drilled to granite and will be abandoned. 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. and others’ No. 1 
Leiker, in Section 5-16-18w, has the 
granite at 3,743 feet and will be plugged 
at that depth. 

“Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. has purchased 
the 15-car loading rack at Elryia, in Me- 
Pherson County, southeast of the Voshell 
Pool, and the 4-inch pipe line from the 
Voshell Pool to the loading rack, former- 
ly owned and operated by Skelly Oil Co. 
The loading rack was discontinued with 
the building of a pipe into the Voshell 
Pool. It is believed the Sinclair Oil & 
Gas Co. will immediately start running 
2,500 bbls. a day of its own crude from 
the Voshell Pool to its refinery at Coffey- 
ville, Kans., via tank car shipments. The 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. is a large pro- 
ducer in the Voshell Pool, and has an 
allowable production of about 2,500 bbls 
a day from its two leases, the Voshell 
and Moorehouse. It does not buy any oil 
in the pool. 

Pipe Line to Schurr Pool 

Activity is expected to increase in the 
Schurr Pool, in Rice County with the 
completion of a pipe line into the area 
and with the report of the largest well 
completed in the area. The new well is 
Slick, Pryor & Lockhart’s No. 2 Schurr, 
NE cor. NW SW, Section 21-20-10w. It 
swabbed 137 bbls. the first hour and 140 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN KANSAS 


(Descriptions are East unless marked otherwise) 





BARTON COUNTY 


Company, farm and location— 


Remarks: 


Skelton Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ott, C SE SE Sec. 16-19-l4w..... Shut down 50 ft. 

McCool et al’s No. 1 Tsern, NW SE NE Sec. 12-20-llw..Shut down 1,600 ft. 
BUTLER COUNTY 

McCulloch and Empire’s No. 1 Lilley, SW NW NW 


OM, GES oe ccewcceccsccscccostseveces 


(Ae Drig. 2,175 ft. 


Farrell et al’s No. 1 Sutton, NW cor. Sec. 18-28-7........ Drig. 1,100 ft. 
CLARK COUNTY 

Watchorn’s No, 2 Morrison, NW NE Sec. 20-32-2lw...... Fishing 6,909 ft. 
CLAY COUNTY 

Crystal Oil et al’s No. 1 Tivier, SW cor. Sec. 19-8-2 ...... Drig. 2,390 ft. 
COFFEY COUNTY 

Heyburg’s No. 1 Kroft, SE SW SE Sec. 30-22-14........ Drig. 818 ft. 

McGregor’s No. 1 Wood, NE NW SW Sec. 20-22-16...... Shut down 650 ft. 

Roberts et al’s No. 1 Hay, SW SE NW Sec. 32-22-15..... Shut down 1,125 ft. 


COWLEY COUNTY 
Roth & Farout’s No. 1 Reedy, SW NW NE Sec. 8-32-8...Fishing 912 ft. 


Tom Fine’s No. 1 Boyd, NW NE Sec. 32-32-4..........- Shut down 2.650 ft. 
DICKINSON COUNTY 
Severs et al’s No. 1 Lavengood, NE SW Sec. 13-13-2..... Shut down 2,775 ft. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY 
Steinbuckle’s No. 1 Unknown, SW NE NW Sec, 34-14-21.Shut down 1,100 ft. 
ELLIS COUNTY 
Central Commercial Oil Co.’s No. 1 Helms, SE cor. NE 


Bae. BeBBBOW..... co ccvsccsvicovecesvesve 


Cowes vcccccs Fishing 3.916 ft. 


ELK CO 
Aladdin’s No. 1 Donnell, NE SE SW Sec. 26-29-10...... Wilcox 2,386-2,411 ft.; show oil; 


ELLSWORTH COUNTY 
Aladdin Pet’g No. 1 Stoddenberg, C SW Sec. 22-16-10w...Rig on ground. 
Milton et al’s No. 1 Kester, SE NE Sec. 6-14-9w........ Shut down 830 ft. 


Aladdin and Carter Oil Co.’s No. 1 Barecky, 
eh A OO ee ee eee 


shut down. 


Cc NW Sec. 
Jeo cee odeoess Drig. 2,000 ft. 


Slick et al’s No. 1 Hecken, NW cor. Sec. 25-17-10w...... 8,000,000 ft. gas 2,980-91 ft.; 3,221- 


43 ft. 68 bbis. 1 hr., 147 bbis. 2 
hrs.; well is shut in. 


FORD COUNTY 


Swain et al’s No. 1 Taylor, C NW Sec. 21-25-24w........ Drig. 4,300 ft. 
GOVE COUNTY 
Johnson and Atlantic’s No. 1 Wright, SE NE Sec. 
BAe BB-BEW c cvicrvcccccwvccceseccsccecsecsseseccccccese Drig. 2,165 ft. 
Valerius & Baucher Oil Co.’s No. 1 Todd, NW cor. 
Bee, SO-EBS-SGW .ccccccccvche dads 00 0ms dobce sede cgce Drig. 4,460-66 ft.; show water; 


fishing. 


(Continued on Page 242) 


bbls. the second hour, and never lower- 
ing the oil in the hole over 700 feet from 
the top. The oil was found in the Silici- 
ous lime at 3,307-40 feet. It is called a 
3,000-bbl. well. It extends production to 
the southwest. 


Prairie Building a Pipe Line 

The 8-inch pipe line which the Prairie 
Pipe Line Co. is building between the 
Voshell Pool, and the Schurr Pool, in 
Rice County, is completed for a dis- 
tance of about 18 miles. The entire line 
is expected to be about 40 miles in 
length. It will be the first pipe line into 
the area. The Prairie Pipe Line Co. ex- 
pects to complete the line by the first 
of the year. The pool is without an out- 
let and has been since the Independent 
Oil & Gas Co. discontinued its loading 
rack several months ago. It was loading 
about 250 bbls. a day in tank car ship- 
ments from the area. 

Activity in Lyon County continues with 
the announcement of a new location, Bird, 
Hanley & Sheedy’s No. 1, SE cor. NW, 
Section 30-20-10, Lyon County. The new 
location is west of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co.’s No. 1 Darr, in Section 29- 
20-10, which found a showing of oil and 
was drilling deeper at 2,400 feet. A 
short time ago the Aladdin Petroleum 
Corp.’s No. 1 Meffert, in Section 29- 
20-10, a nearby test, also found a show- 
ing of oil in the Bartlesville sand, but 
it was completed as a failure. This part 
of the county is now receiving consider- 
able attention. 

Empire Oil & Refining Co. has an- 
nounced a new location in the northern 
part of Greenwood County. The location 
is No. 1 Braddock, SE cor. NW, Section 
23-22-12. It is the only operation the 
company has in the county. The com- 
pany also has numerous untested loca- 
tions on its Patterson Pool acreage in the 
same area. 


Extension in Russell County 


In southern Russell County, another 
extension to the producing area, was in 
prospect. The Signal Oil Co.’s No. 1 
Sellens, SE cor. NW, Section 26-15-13w, 
filled up 600 feet with oil from the con- 
glomerate at 3,233-49 feet in less than an 
hour. The well is about a mile north- 
west of the Sellens Pool, where three 
wells are making around 300 bbls. a day 
pumping on a daylight schedule under a 
proration agreement. The new well was 
later given a swabbing test and made 
251 bbls. in 12 hours, and was shut in 
for storage. 


Lost Springs Extended 


Another extension to the Lost Springs 
Pool, in northern Marion County, was 
opened during the week by the R. E. 
Yonker’s No. 1 Riffel, NW cor. SW SW, 
Section 11-17-4. It swabbed 10 bbls. an 
hour from the chat at 2,320-71 feet. The 
well extends production a quarter mile 
north of other production and it is being 
put on the pump. Same operstor is pre- 
paring to drill another test, No. 1 Riffel, 
SE cor., Section 10-17-4, a quarter mile 
south and a location west of the new well. 
Other tests starting in the srea were J. 
W. Harwood’s No. 1 Cowman, NE cor. 
SW, Section 11-17-4, a quarter mile north 
of the new well. Stearns-Streeter Co.’s 
No. 1, in NE cor., Section 15-17-4, is 
also preparing to start, offsetting a 110- 
bbl. well in NW cor., Section 14-17-4. 
The recent completions and the starting 
of the three new tests in the area makes 
the area more active than it has been 
in several months. Other leaseowners in 
the vicinity are T. C. Johnson and Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. 

Danciger Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 1 
in the SW cor., Section 3-2-35w, Raw- 
lins County, found a showing of gas in 
shale at 1,575 feet, and is drilling at 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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Figure the cost 
per gallon of your 
straight run gasoline 


Z 


We will figure the cost per gallon ! 
of blending fluid which can be : 
made from your topped crude by i 
the Pratt Process. , 


The cost of blending fluid should 


be less than your straight run 
gasoline. 








Add these costs, divide by two and | 
you have the cost per gallon of 
commercial high antiknock gaso- 

line made by blending equal 
quantities of products manu- 
factured only from crude oil. 


The cost of adding any chemical 
to your straight run gasoline—no 
matter how cheap—only reduces 
your limited profit and sometimes 
eliminates your profit entirely. 











The Automotive Distillate Corporation 


Licensors of the Pratt Vapor Phase Cracking Process 





Continental Life Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Built fora PRATT Cracking 


Process Installation 


The evaporators pictured, 6 feet 6 
inches by 40 feet, were built for and 
are now installed in a mid-continent 
refinery. 


Ideally located and equipped for the 
service of the Petroleum Refining In- 
dustry the J. P. Devine Manufacturing 
Company solicits the heaviest of work. 


A manufacturing policy which makes 





“Petroleum and Chemical Apparatus 
from blue print to shipment under one 
roof” an actuality, assures major econ- 
omies to the purchaser. Centralized 
responsibility eliminates delay and 
assures scheduled deliveries. 


Pres. 


J.P. DEVINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


MT. VERNON, ILL. 


Sales Agents and Fabricators for the 
Automotive Distillate Corp. of St. Louis 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 





CHICAGO HOUSTON 
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ive Dry Holes in the Zwolle District 


Some of These Offset Producing Wells. Holly District Fur- 
nishes Surprise Well. Lion Buys More Arkansas Properties 


SHREVEPORT, La. Nov. 10.— Dry 
holes in the east and north ‘extensions of 
Zwolle, offsetting pro- 
ducers in some cases 
and previous failures in 
others, were true to 
Zwolle form. There were 
five such completed dur- 
ing the week and two 
producers. The latter 
were R. L. Gay’s No. i 
Peterson, a Zwolle 
Townsite well in Sec- 
tion 31-8-12 flowing 100 
bbls. from the marl at 2,400 feet, and 
Pelican Natural Gas Co.’s No. 5 Sabine 
Lumber Co., NW NE, Section 11-7-12, 
two locations west of No. 4, the two of 
them being 144 miles south of the nearest 
production in the discovery section, made 





300 bbls. initial from the marl at 2,346 
feet. Dixie Oil Co.’s No. 1 Parrott, SE 


NE, Section 26-8-12, half way between 
production in that section and Section 25, 
the nearest wells being a quarter mile 
away, was abandoned as a dry hole at 
2,650 feet. It topped Zwolle chalk at 
2,364 feet and set 65-inch casing but had 
no show of anything all the way down. 
Loring Oil Co.’s No. 1 Garner, SW cor. 
NW NB, Section 4-7-11, the farthest east 
location in the east extension, was aban- 
doned at 2,550 when a show of oil at that 
depth bailed dry, and C. D. Neff and 
others’ No. 1-A Turner, NE cor. NW of 
the same section, a half mile west, was 
abandoned at 2,600 feet. In the Zwolle 
discovery area Loring Oil Co. decided not 
to pump No. 2 Sabine Lumber Co., SE 
NE, Section 34-8-12, and abandoned it. 
It had been standing with 100 feet of oil 
in the hole for the last two months. Pugh- 
Hickman Drilling Co.’s No. 1 Sabine 
Lumber Co., NW NE, Section 34-8-12, 
was dry at 2,650 feet and abandoned. A. 
©. Glassell abandoned No. 1 Logan Oil 
Co., Section 23-10-13, Pleasant Hill, at 
1,958 feet. 

The Loring Sabine well was a case in 
point of the effect operators think the re- 
cent cut in crude prices will have on this 
territory, that is, to take many small 
pumpers off production, as the present 


By D. H. 


Bancroft 


Staff Correspondent, Louisiana-Arkansas 


prices will in some cases barely pay lift- 
ing costs. 
Surprise in Holly District 

The Holly district of DeSoto Parish 
surprised the fraternity by yielding the 
Standard Oil Co. a 600-bbl. well, No. 4-A 
Farmer, an edge well on the north in the 
NW cor. NE NW, Section 5-13-13. total 
depth 2,898 feet. 

Toteco Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Louisiana 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., NE NW Section 
18-6-12, a wildcat 9 miles south vf Zwolle, 
got salt water and is abandoned at 4,077 
feet. It was a workover, having been 
abandoned as a junked hole at the same 
depth after it blew out from around 2,500 
feet. Six and five-eighths was cemented 
10 days ago and early this week plug was 
drilled and the hole reamed 10 feet below 
the seat, at 2,984 feet. In bailing down 
the hole was found bridged far up the cas- 
ing and after getting this out of the way 
bailing was continued. The well started 
flowing hot salt water at the rate of about 
20,000 bbls. a day with no signs of oil and 
just enough gas to help it flow. 

Lide and others’ No. 1 Ponder, SE 
NW, Section 15-7-11, had 100 feet of oil 
in the hole at 2,422 feet, drilled to 2,601 
feet, tested dry, and is awaiting orders. 
It is a wildcat 2 miles south of the east 
extension producers. Loring Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 Middleton, a quarter mile southeast 
of Dixie Oil Co.’s dry No. 1 Parrott, in 
Section 26-8-12, was dry in the marl at 
2,388 feet and again at 2,650 feet and 
probably will be abandoned. 

Arkansas-Louisiana Pipe Line Co. ran 
testing tool on No. 3 Johnson, Section 
1-11-14, DeSoto Parish, at 2,794-2,806 
feet, got no results, and is coring at 2.820 
feet. After testing dry on an oil show in 
12 feet of sand at 2,933 feet, J. W. Clark 
drilled No. 1 Tidwell, Section 22-13-14. 
to 2,950 feet and again tested dry on a 
small show of oil and gas and shut down 
for orders. Aakes and others are making 
up a 5,000-acre block around Section 20- 
13-15 for a 3,000-foot hole. 

Over in central east Louisiana Stovall 
Drilling Co.’s No. 1 Miller, NE SW, Sec- 
tion 18-10-10, Tensas Parish, is a gas 
well. It is good for 19,000 feet of gas at 


125 pounds pressure from 712 feet, old 
total depth 1,560 feet, after plugging back 
to test a show encountered during the 
original drilling. It is about the first 
well in Tensas Parish that has been fin- 
ished as a commercial well, being classed 
as such because it will probably furnish 
fuel to one if not both of the two other 
wildeats drilling in the vicinity. A. C. 
Glassell abandoned location for No. 1 
Pecania plantation in Section 46-8-9, Con- 
cordia Parish. In Avoyelles Parish where 
two wells are drilling close to Marksville, 
Hope Oil & Gas Co. has taken a block of 
7,000 acres in Township 2, Ranges 4 and 
5, south of that town, but what the plans 
for developing it are have not been re- 
ported here. 


Trinity Tests Abandoned 


Two wells slated for Trinity tests in 
the Bellevue district of Bossier Parish 
were abandoned, Louisiana Oil Refining 
Corp.’s No. 13-B Bodcaw, SE SW, Sec- 
tion 11-19-11, in the old Bellevue Pool, 
junked at 1,960 feet, and Autrey Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 Johnson, SW NW, Section 34-19 
11, at 60 feet. The same company has 
made location for No. 14-B Bodcaw 50 
feet west of the abandoned test. Andrews 
& Davlin’s wildcat, No. 1 Nattin, Section 
15-22-14, tested salt water at 1,546 feet 
and is shut down. The Texas Company 
cored 14 feet of sand in No. 1 Pinc 
Woods, Section 25-23-12, Carterville dis- 
trict, Bossier Parish, set 444-inch at 3,130 
feet and is arranging to test, total depth 
3,149 feet. 


The only thing that happened in Caddo 
Parish was Bayou State Oil Corp.’s No. 4 
Barr, SE SW, Section 30-22-15, Hosston 
district, a 40-bbl. pumper at 1,072 feet, 
the same company getting rig up for No 
5 on the same lease. 

Deep Test Locations 

Locations for two of the three deep 
tests to be drilled in the immediate fu- 
ture in Claiborne Parish were made by 
Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. in the 
Homer proven area and by Prairie Oil & 
Gas Co. on the Slick block several miles 
northeast of Homer. The Louisiana com- 
pany’s location is No. 10 on the Lang- 
ston farm, SW SW, Section 19-21-7, and 


is to be a 4,500-foot test. The Prairie 
location is on the Shackelford land, SE 
NE, Section 30-23-5, and is to go 5,000 
feet if necessary. Both have derricks up. 
A second location by the Prairie Oil & 
Gas Co. probably will be in Section 13- 
23-5. Triangle Drilling Co. has drill stem 
stuck at 4,049 feet on No. 1 Brownfield, 
Section 6-19-5, Sugar Creek district, and 
cemented 9-inch at 4,060 feet on No. 1 
Stevenson in the same section. All other 
Claiborne wells remain idle. 

Average daily production week ending 
November 8 


NORTH LOUISIANA 
Caddo, light 
Caddo, heavy 
Homer 


8,385 
2,715 








I aie Bib ns th Bld ge Sta a a 250 
DeSoto-Red Rive OF cap cer ct ee ewes 2,910 
a Pees ee 545 
Bellevue. 630 
Cotton Valley ain Go 1,850 
ares ~ err 5,360 
ol ee ee eee 495 
—— 2,475 
Zwolle we 8,683 
CE, ix gone ately otk Houle 6 yaaa als a nee 1,220 
Total North Louisiana 43,880 
RE WIE Sond ote aromas Ge bts wis aonb 42,905 
BOO os dice cncmane ics 975 
“ARK: ANSAS 
et 5 Oia chad cwcduaaaaden 3,928 
ee. DD... one ees counawe 4,87. 
Smackover, heavy ............... 35,785 
Ne EM Sea emo 889 
Nevada County ..... 1,025 
eh bth a ncainryi a ee lo. 4's ele 904 
Champagnolle 3,430 
Bradley ..... eke wie wees eS:6 srmed 65 
Mount — Sa ate ent 73° 
MR, <4 4:4 twine nin 1,110 
Petes AsMamens . ....0025. 52, 070 
ee are 53,05 
SE SGepeksacuebaes 980 
ES Fr eee 95,950 
Last week .. .. 95,955 
Decrease ro ~~ 5 


nes Richland 
Three wells were completed in the Mon- 
roe-Richland gas area: Ouachita Nat- 
ural Gas Co.’s No. 2 Cole, Section 13- 
20-4, Morehouse Parish, gauged 1,980,000 
feet of gas at 290 pounds pressure, total 
depth 2,183 feet. Grecian Bend Gas Co. 
abandoned location for No. 1 Sandidge 
(Continued on Page 206) 








LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS PROVEN AREAS 





(Rotary operations unless otherwise designated.) 
SABINE PARISH—ZWOLLE 


W. M. Coates’ No. 1 Sabine Lbr. Co., 


424 ft. N, 424 ft. 


E, SW cor. NW SW, Sec. 1-77-12 .. 2.2... ee eee eeereees Began drig. Oct. 31; cmtd. 10-in. 
103 ft; drig. 400 ft. 
fom Davis’ No. 1 Holliday (was T. D. Allison's), Sec. 
31-8-12, Zwolle Townsite ........-eesceececeeecceeeee S.D. wtr. 1,350 ft. 
&. M. Hood's No. 1-B Winston (was No. 2), 700 ft. E, 
425 ft. 8, NW cor., Sec, 31-8-12, Zwolle Townsite...... S.D. 1,065 ft. 
Ab Jones et al’s No. 1 Ferguson, 330 ft. N, 330 ft. W, ' 
SB cor. NB SW, Sec. 38-8-13 .... ccc c ee ccccecccscses Rig up. 
Lacey Burkett Co.’s No. 1 Danna, 316 ft. B, 200 ft. 8, 
GQ, Bee, GBeED cc ccec cococscecccesecccdcescenseeteces O.8.R; full oil; T.D. 2,404 ft. 
Loring Oil Co.’s No. 1 Middleton, 200 ft. E, 200 ft. 8, 
NW cor. NE SE, Sec. 26-8-12 .......... cocccccosccokm test 3,388 8: Grey: W.0. &- 
650 ft. 
Loring Oil Co.’s No. 2 Middleton, 330 ft. W, 175 ft. 


8, NE cor. NE SBE, Sec. 26-8-12 
Lyon et al’s No. 1 Neely (was No. 


sdevceces Cmtd. 6%-in. 2,332 ft. 


1 Williams), 330 ft. 


N, 330 ft. W, SE cor. SW SE, Sec. 32-8-11 ............Dry 2,300 ft. and 2,440 ft; whip- 
stocked csg. 2,024 ft; S.D. 2,- 
261 ft. 
Pelican Nat. Gas Co.’s No. 6 La. Long Leaf Lbr. Co., 
200 ft. N, 200 ft. W, SE cor. NW SW, Sec. 4-7-11....Derrick. 
H. W. Perritt. trustee’s No. 1 Bowman-Hicks, 330 ft. 
N, 330 ft. W, SE cor. SW, Sec. 2-7-12 .......... .«+.Drig. 1,400 ft. 
Standard Oil Co.’s No. 1 Bowman-Hicks, 330 ft. N, 330 
ft. B, SW cor. SW NW, Sec. 25-8-12 ........00--ceeeee Top marl 2,306 ft; cmtd. 6%-in. 
2,368 ft. 
Tarver et al’s No. 4 Sabine State Bank, 220 ft. W, 270 
ft. NN, C, Bec. B6-B-12 .. wn ccccccerrcccccrccscevessecces Cmtd. 6%-in. 2,324 ft; tested dry 
2,482 ft; W.O. 
Cc. H. Teat et al’s No. 1 Craig, 300 ft. N, 300 ft. E, SW 
cor. NB NB, Sec. 26-8-12 .......220- ss cccccvcsscece -»Bailing to test 2,450 ft. 
Wheatcroft et al’s No. 1 Sabine Lbr. Co, SW NE, 
BR, GReGeEBD 2. vec ccccrccccescetnescescecesseseseseos S.D. 2,495 ft. 
SABINE PARISH—BLUE LAKE 
R. L. Gay’s No. 8 Bowman-Hicks, Sec. 18-7-13............ Recmtd, ms to 2,392 ft; old T.D. 
2,552 f 
R. L. Gay’s No. 9 Bowman-Hicks, 330 ft. N, 330 ft. W, 
SE cor. NE SW, Sec, 18-77-13 ......5.ce ss seeeeee o--eeDrig. 1,909 ft. 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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Belmont et al's 


Copenhaven et al’s No. 1 Elliott, Sec. 11-15-17 
Graves Bros.’ No. 1 Walker, 350 ft. 
cor., Sec. 9-14-18 


A. B. Turner, 
220 ft. E, 


trustee’s 


SW cor., Sec. 23-15-18 


NE cor. NE SE, Sec. 26-8-14 
E. R. Henderson’s No. 1 J. L. Lee, 
NW cor. SW SE, Sec. 31-8-24 


400 ft. Ss. 


W, SE cor. NE SW, Sec, 15-9-21 


Ark. Valley Gas Co.’s No. 1 Turner, C SE, Sec. 
Heavener O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Riser, Sec. 36-4-2 


Hunt’s No. 6 Swilly, 

cor., Sec. 21-16-16 . 

H. L. Hunt’s No. 1 Trammell, 
cor. SW NW, Sec. 28-18-12 


240 ft. S, 3 


Marine Oil Co.’s No. 5-A Thompson, 


330 ft. 
W, NE cor. SW 2 


NE, Sec. 10-18-13 ..... 


Marine Oil Co.'s No. 1-F Winn, Sec. 10-18-13 





N, 280 ft. B, 


No. 1 Dave Brown, 220 ft. N, 


SCOTT COUNTY 


SEBASTIAN oaniinité 


(Rotary operations unless otherwise desig nated.) 
OUACHITA COUNTY 
No. 1 Buck, SE cor. SE SW, Sec. 16-15-17. -Fishing drill bit and collar; T.D. 
2,907 ft. 


- Drig. 926 ft. 


-- Small 8.O. 1,861 ft; tested dry; 
cored sandy shale 1,861-73 ft; 
W.O.S.R. 1,873 ft. 


. Junked and abd; skidded 55 ft. E; 
drig. second hole, 55 ft. 


PIKE COUNTY 
E. R. Henderson's No. 1 Tilyou, 660 ft. W, 500 ft. S, 


edie ainincene Drig. 1,270 ft. 


Location. 


POP PE COUNTY 
Ark.-La. P. L. Co.’s No. 2 McFaddin, 685 ft. N, 485 ft. 


Drig. 1,995 ft. 
a 5-30... . Location. 


Hole clean; fishing 1,535 ft. 


Lavaca O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Davis, C NW NE, Sec. 29-8-30..Drig. shale 1,400 ft. 
UNION COUNTY 

S. B. Hickman’s No. 1 Hogg, 330 ft. S, 150 ft. E, NW 

Se SF eae eae ae ee 8.D. 2,575 ft. 
H. L. Hunt’s No. 1 pee 330 ft. S, 330 ft. W, NE 

ee TS ae ee. eee eee ee W.O.S.R; 2,000 ft. fluid; T.D. 2,- 

689 ft. 

H. L. 330 ft. N, SE 


Perre Location, 
rere O.W.D.D; dry and abd. 2,886 ft; 
coring 4,052 ft. 
S, 330 ft. 
aS .Began drig. Nov. 1; cmtd. 10-in. 
300 ft. 
piace» nace Hole full fluid 50% S.W; 
on air; T.D. 3,604 ft. 


waiting 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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Good Showing in Kerr County 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Nov. 10.—A 
good showing of oil in Evans’ No. 1 
Love ranch, in the 


southermost of the two 
southwest corners of 
Kerr County at 2,545 
feet, an apprehension 
all week long that some- 
one would file an in- 
junction suit against 
the new _ 30,000-bbl. 
daily proration in 
Darst Creek, and in- 
definite results on a 
handful of wildcats over the country that 
have had good showings, were the main 
feature of the past week in Southwest 
Texas. 





The Kerr County proposition is pure 
wildeat as to location. Very little has 
ever been drilled in that neck of the 
woods where the Pennsylvanian forma- 
tion is near enough the top of the ground 
that it is the main hope for production. 
The test had about 30 feet of oil stand- 
ing in the hole at one time. It bailed 
down after setting casing. A 60-quart 
shot was tried but failed to help it anv 
and it started drilling deeper. The old 
Wood-Tex well, on the Clayton land, in 
western Bandera, 20 miles south and a 
little east, had quite a showing of oil at 
one time. In that case the formations 
were found to be standing pretty much 
on end instead of lying down as they 
should have been and though the show- 
ing of oil was good the conditions for 
a well were not favorable. 


Darst Creek Proration 


Darst Creek the past week began cut- 
ting down production in accordance with 
the Railroad Commission’s order to cur- 
tail to 30,000 bbls. daily. The industry 
has been expecting some sort of an in- 
junction from some source to stop the 
Railroad Commission from enforcing the 
proration order and it came Saturday at 
about noon. The field for the week end- 
ing November 1 produced an average of 
46,055 bbls. daily which is more than 59 
per cent above the allowable runs. Sat- 
urday attorneys for the Louisiana Oil 
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Williamson County Has Five Completions. Cart- 
wright District in Live Oak County Being Watched 


By B. D. Stevenson 
Staff Correspondent, Southwest Texas Fields 


Refining Co. filed application for an in- 
junction in the Fifty-third District Court 
at Austin restraining the Railroad Com- 
mission from enforcing its new prora- 
tion order. No date was set for the hear- 
ing. This week there will be a number 
of hearings before the Railroad Commis- 
sion relative to proration matters and 
regulations in Southwest Texas fields and 
two injunction suits affecting the con- 
stitutionality of the Railroad Commis- 
sion’s proration orders will come up in 
the Fifty-third District Court before 
Judge Calhoun. 
Williamson County 

Williamson County jumped to the front 
the past week in the matter of comple- 
tions and came in with five producing 
oil wells and a total of 1,350 bbls. initial 
production, Also a wildcat well, the 
Schiller-Hruska, 3 miles southeast of the 
field, was showing some oil at around 
2,240 feet with considerable work to do 
yet before a test can be had. Bottom of 
the rat hole is 2,275 feet. E. R. Mart’s 
No. 5 T. P. Simmons is going to make 
about a 400-bbl. well on the pump. It 
will not flow natural. Straticn & Horn 
bailed their No. 5 J. C. Abbott and it 
looks like a well but not as big as many 
in the field. It may make around 100 
bbls. unless it improves some. 


Four miles west of the Chapman Field 
Chapman & Elliott were down 1,100 feet 
in the No. 1 A. J. Carlson and in the 
Jagleford. 

In the same area but across the coun- 
ty line to the east in Bastrop County. 
Champion is down 2,390 feet and in the 
Georgetown and due to go into the Ed- 
wards this week, the Edwards being the 
first good chance for production. 

In Milam County Lloyd Oil Corp. and 
H. W. Elliott on the Davis farm were 
due to go into the Edwards this week. 

Discuss Chapman Posted Price 

Conferences were being held in Taylor 
over the week end relative to the posted 
price of Chapman Pool crude, the con- 
ference being between the n-w Taylor 
refinery officials, officials of the Chap- 
man Pipe Line Co. and producers in the 
field. The producers are asking for 70 


cents a barrel at the well. No definite 
decision was reached. 
Producers Completed 
A total of 3,273 bbls. of new oil was 
added to Southwest Texas as a result of 
10 producers completed during the week. 
Williamson County added five wells with 
initial production of 1,350 bbls. and led 
the country for the number of wells com- 
pleted. The record by fields is as follows: 
No. Initial 


of prodn. 

Fiela— wells bbls. 
errr 2 625 
ners ae 5 1,350 
ON See 2 150 
SD aaa agrerd Wg aaa teeter 1 1,248 


None of the completions added any- 
thing of importance so far as territory is 
concerned, and all were in the regular 
sands. The Pettus well is the Union Pro- 
ducing Co.’s No. 23 Ray which offsets 
the townsite on the east. 

Pettus Field 

A feature of the Pettus Field is the 
abandonment of the Humble’s No. 8 Mc- 
Kinney, a south offset to the townsite 
and a south offset to a dry hole. This 
finally ends things in the southwest cor- 
ner of the townsite pool with four dry 
holes heading off production in that di- 
rection. Also the activity in the field is 
now very much reduced. The Union Pro- 
ducing Co.’s No. 25 Ray, with another 
1,000 feet to drill, is practically the only 
other active operation in the field, ex- 
cepting the No. 1 Mauldin fee which was 
last reported shut down for fuel. There 
were some locations announced some time 
ago but no indications that anything will 


start on them soon. Also there is no 
activity in the Ray-McKinney Pool to 


the east of the townsite, the Cosden Pool 
to the west or the Grayburg Pool 7 
miles southwest. 
Pettus Wildcats 

Some wildcats in the Pettus area have 
been having some showings but as the 
week closed none had developed int» 
propositions of importance. Cosden’s No. 
1 Stoltzfus, about 3 miles south of the 
Pettus townsite pool at 4,390 feet, got 
about 2,000,000 feet of gas but decided 
to pass it up and drill deeper. Ed Price’s 
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est 


No. 2 Weiss, at 4,418 feet, which is about 
the depth that No. 1 got a good gas 
showing, also looked like a 2,000,000-foot 
gasser and it seems showed a little oil 
on a drill stem test. 

The Fort Bend Oil Co.’s No. 1 New- 
berry, a few miles north of Pettus in 
Karnes County, had quite a showing but 
when the test was made failed to show 
up. It is thought that mechanical trouble 
prevented it being much of a producer 
and liner is to be pulled. 

In the Simms Pool, several miles south. 
west of Pettus, the second well is start- 
ed, and the discovery well is waiting for 
gas pipe line connections. 

Hurlburts’ No. 1 Woods, another wild 
eat in the Pettus area, at 4,232 feet, 
tested a little gas and swabbed down 
about 3,000 feet without results and is 
waiting for longer bailing line. 

Southwest Texas Production 

Daily average production of the pools 
in the Southwest Texas area for the week 
ending November 8 follows: 








eee os “A _ ete eee 188 
Branyon YS ae “ws 23 
Bruner Ks cose 24,736 
EEE es er _ 142 
Chapman rr ve. Seema 8,774 
rrr a ee ay a hon Jen 327 
rer Se ee ee ee 185 
Darst Creek asia ee =e ee 
Kingsville .. .. — : ; or 118 
DE Sekbe .000-s008 eee : 32 
ES ae dds ale. «ateRiee’e 9,140 
Lytton pate verry. — 743 
Manford .... a > ‘ neates 280 
ee re ee 15 
Medina ..... wee Wide pd : 22 
Mirando .. .. i ‘ ‘ 14,695 
Normanna .. .. : ‘i sar “sé 30 
i ee _ oo ; ; 7,388 
A ee eee é 55 
ee ie easeunnes 1,457 
EE SEES coe. s ee em wis . 260 

Total suariale elastase: Sauna ih gaat 103,236 

Week ending November Bes 118,868 

PN - nc eeu dewsbeea oak 15,632 


Live Oak County — 

This week may disclose something in- 
teresting in the Cartwright Pool in south- 
eastern Live Oak County, where gas pro- 
duction is had at 2,150 feet. ‘The Hous- 
ton Oil Co.’s No. 22 Cartwright at more 
than a mile deep is about ready to test. 
It has drilled plugs at 5,424 feet. It had 

(Continued on Page 206) 








SOUTHWEST TEXAS PROVEN AREAS 





DOBROWOLSKI POOL—BEXAR COUNTY 


Company, farm and location— 
Morgan Bros.’ No. 3 Masterson, 
Masterson, Miguel Gortaris Sur. 
F. H. Eckert’s No. 1 Drobrowolski, 
160 ft. 


300 ft. 


Remarks: 


8 of No. 2 


SCocececeseoe T. D. 660 ft.; set csg. 


400 ft. from W line, 
from 8S line of lease, Sur. No. 52 


Pen-Tex Oil Co.’s No. 6 Sandemer, 300 ft. S of No. 4 


Sandemer 


Pen-Tex Oil Co.'s No. 6 Sandemer, 300 ft. S of No. 5 


Sandemer 
W. R. Swearingen’s No. 2 Halberdier, 
No. 1 J. Perege Sur. 


eevecccccece Location. 


300 ft. SE of 


covccescceos T. D. 460 ft.; drig. 


A. J. Swearingen’s No. 6 Sandemer, 600 ft. S of No. 1, 


M. Manchaca Sur. 


eveccescocece Location. 


A. J. Swearingen'’s No. 7 Sandemer, 300 ft. S of No. 6, 


M. Manchaca Sur. 


Location. 


DARST CREEK Se COUNTY 


Gulf Production Co.’s No. 9 W. R. Pose 


eeeeercccceee T. D. 2,599 ft.; 


completed 750 bbls, 


Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No, 2-A eiaies NE cor. 


of “A” lease 


WeIvrrrirTs Location. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 9 D. D. Baker, 450 ft. 


from E line, 150 ft. from N line of lease, Darst Sur.. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 7 Wilson, 150 ft. from 


N and E lines of lease 


Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 18-A L. 


G. Denman.. 


-T. D. 2,528 ft.; set csg. in George- 
town. 
PTO TT TT TTT TT T. D. 2,624 ft.; completed initial 


production 165 bbls. oil. 
-T. D. 2,592 ft.; completed for 850 


bbls., flowing. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co.'s No. 19 A. L. G. Denman, 

2,888 ft. from SE cor., 450 ft. from NE line of 

Benes, Beets Ge. ceccccesscccccccssccceecsecteceve T. D. 2,380 ft.; drig. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.'s No. 20-A Denman, 2,558 

ft. from SE cor., 450 ft. from NE line, Denman 

SG, BENE TE. cco cctesrésseecevecetctcacsicecs T. D. 2,110 ft.; drig. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1-B Sue Denman, 1650 ft. 

from the N and W lines of lease, in the extreme 

mee Gor. oC Che 2. GC. Bavet Bam. .ccccceveccvccccees: Location. 
Louisiana Oil Refining Co.’s No. 8 Dix, 664 ft. from 

— line, 620 ft. from SE line of lease, Robinson 

BD. cecccccccceccccceccesccccocesococseeecoecceseeee T. D. 2,520 ft.; set 6%-in. csg. 
bento, Oil Refining Co.’s No. 9 Dix, 664 ft. from 

NE line, 1,130 ft. from SE line of lease, Robinson 

RUE caweeccvesccvecseseecesneenereesecevscasetesens D. 2,509 ft.; set 6%-in. csg. 


(Continued on Page 505) 


WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN SOUTHWEST TEXAS 





Company, farm and location— 


Fuller gas well 


ft. to W line, John W. Speer Sur. 
Ben H. Ashe Pet. Corp.’s No. 1 Glasscock, 


of Blanco City 


McCleary et al's No. 1 Schenling, 900 ft. 
600 ft. to S line of J. A. Rouse No. 
miles SW from Blanco City . 


J. R. Meek’s No. 1 Walker, 360 rds. 
rds. from S line of 375-ac. tract im Zur, 


G. Rosenfield’s No. 1 Hohenberger, 8.0 ‘t. 
1,250 ft. to N line, Sur. No. 94 


Andrews Sur., 


663 ft. to SW line of tract, T. Standifer 


R. 8S. Bolling’s No. 1 McWilliams, 150 ft. 
1,111 ft. 





(Continued 


Liles-Adams et al’s No. 1 Stanford, 150 ft, 
1,420 ft, to E line of James Stanford’s No. 155 


Texas Pet. Products Co.’s No. 1 Trigg, Stewart Sur. 


ATASCOSA COUNTY 


Remarks: 


Frontier Oil Co.'s No. 2 Boynton, 775 ft. SW of Brown- 


nae mae nenees T. D. 2,873 ft.; dry and abnd. 


BLANCO COUNTY 
Anderson & Manning’s No. 1 Speer, 600 ft. to S line, 800 


-Moving in rig. 


moving in 


to drill om leases out of the Rodson block north 


$veen meee sews Location. 

sbeeccoeeoens T. D. 570 ft.; running 10-in. csg 
to set at 560 ft. 

to S line, 


iw cone T. D, 660 ft.; drig. 
to SE line, 
118 Sur., 4 
seenwesNenewe T. D. 550 ft.; correction; shut 
down. 
‘rom W - 482 
BG. BB wccves T. D. 925 ft.; drig. 


ici taal eh aeeeiede ad T. D. 540 ft.; drig. 


BASTROP COUNTY 


Pacific Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 J. M. Littun. ‘50 ft. N 
GE UE MRED GE GSE calc oc ccpecctehecsdd .-cccdsscees T. D. 1,610 ft.; drig. in Taylor 
marl 
Majestic Pet. Co.’s No. 1 J. M. Breeding, 16 ft. from 
N line, 1,020 ft. from W line of 200-ac. tract, 940 


varas from W line, 1,225 varas from S i.ne of M. 
13 miles W from Smithville 
Champion et al’s No. 1 Smith, 2,541 ft. to 


nae ceseose T. D. 375 ft.; standing. 
NW line, 
ls <te00800 T. D. 2,370 ft.; 


drig. in George- 


town. 
-..-T. D. 1,939 ft.; dry and abnd. 


fruin N line, 
from W line of Wm. McWilliams tract, 


GUGRNRE GO cccwctcerocesecdpennesecessneeseans -.T. D. 950 ft.; drig. 
BROOKS COUNTY 
Southern Crude Oil Purchasing Co.'s No. 1 Holbien- 
Wormser, 900 ft. from E line, 1,000 ft. from § line 
of Blk. 39, E. P. de Maguellas Sur. ............00e08. T. D. 4,347 ft.; drig. shale and 
lime, 
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Superheated Steam Reduces Your Boiler Transportation 
Costs More Than 30 Per Cent 





“| You Can Use 







Four Saturated 
- Steam Boilers 


Se 
oO 
do. 
=. 
mq 
- 
R 
> 





57 
260 
868 


a Three Elesco 
mre Equipped Boilers 


hut 


:| For the Same Drilling Results— 


Saturated steam requir- 


° ing four 125-hp. boilers at 


350-Ib. pressure, each 
weighing 33,766 Ib. .................. 135,064 Ib. 


OR— 
You CAN USE 


Highly superheated 
steam through Elesco 
superheaters requiring 
only three 125-hp. boilers 
at 250-lb. pressure, each 





weighing 31,473 Ib. .................. 94,419 Ib. 

40,645 Ib. 

SAVING 30 PER CENT IN WEIGHT TO TRANSPORT 
* . 2 


Compare the costs of moving this equipment from job to job. 
This saving alone will justify Elesco superheaters and the 
lower cost drilling is a clear gain. 


Elesco superheaters are enabling many oil producers to 
operate more cheaply. 


° aa ® 


For further information consult the supply companies representing 
any of these companies on your boiler requirements: 

The Broderick Company, Muncie, Ind. 

Donovan Boiler Works, Inc., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Farrar & Trefts, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, IIl. 

Lucey Manufacturing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Oil Well Supply Co., Oil City, Pa. 

The Titusville Iron Works, Titusville, Pa. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Peoples Gas Building Yn >. Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


A-523 











lor 





ge- 










This Bulletin fully 
describes Elesco 
superheaters. Send 


ind 











for your copy today. 








THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of Bulletin T-20. “The Elesco Superheater 
for Oil-country Boilers.” 
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HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 10.—The west 
flank of the Barbers Hill Dome as a 
potential producing area 
was further indicated 
the past week with the 
completion of the second 
good well in the recent- 
ly opened pool on the 
extreme west. This well, 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s 
No. 1 Smith, was the 
of particular interest in 
the Gulf Coast. Produc- 
only new development 
tion, which has been declining steadily 
for some time, showed further loss with 
the total output now down to 180,463 
bbls. daily. 

The Smith well came in flowing 2,267 
bbls. of pipe line oil in the first 24 hours, 
production being through two half-inch 
chokes from sand at a total depth of 
5,512 feet with six joints of screen set 
on bottom. The well pressure is 430 
pounds and the gravity of the oil 31.9° 
This well is a direct offset to and 100 
feet west of Sun Oil Co.’s No. 1 O. K. 
Winfree, the first well on the extreme 
west side of the dome, completed late in 
August for 1,200 bbls. daily on a half- 
inch choke. Being closer to the dome, 
the Winfree well ran higher, being com- 
pleted at a total depth of 5,328 feet. The 
latter was located upon the dome and 
drilled through several hundred feet of 
cap rock to reach the oil pay. 

The area in which these two wells 
have been completed is strictly wildcat 
territory, being some 2,000 feet to the 
south of production on the northwest 
flank of the dome and approximately 4,- 
000 feet northward from wells on the 
southwest flank. Following completion of 
the Sinclair company’s we!!. Yount Lee 
Oil Co. has made location for its >». 1 
O. K. Winfree in the same area. Hum- 
phreys Corp.’s No. 1 O. K. W‘afree, north 
offset to the Sun discover: well, late 
in the week was drilling in hard sand 
rock at 4,296 feet, and Sinclair’s No. 2 
Smith in the same group acd a west 
offset to Humphreys’ test was drilling 
water sand at 5,227 feet. 

Rio Bravo Oil Co., however. fuiled to 
extend the production on the southwest 
side northward in its No. 1 Fisher fee, 
which after drilling to 6,757 feet in hard 
sand, was abandoned as dry. This test 
is approximately 1,000 feet to the north 
of Mills Bennett Production Co.’s No. 1 
Henry Fisher, the northernmost of the 
three deep wells so far completed in that 
area and between them and the Sun and 
Sinclair west side wells. These wells 
have found pay in sands above 6,600 feet. 

Completion in the Refug‘o district the 
past week were limited to two gas wells 
although at the close of the week several 
deep wells were swabbing (Ceneral in- 
terest in Refugio has beer at low ebb 
for some time although a cons‘stent prov- 
ing up of the deep horizons, particularly 
the newer 6,400-6.500-foot sand, has kept 
up. Developments in this sand lately 
have been more encouraging with the com- 
pletion of several good wells. which have 
spread the producing area over consider- 
able territory. Several of the new wells 
have necessitated the startine up of new 
drilling as offsets and the deepening of 
wells from shallower sands. 

Big Gasser in 6,400-foot Sand 

Independent Oil & Gas Co. got a gas 
well in the 6,400-foot sand in its No. 1 
Mercy Academy on the south edge of the 
deep producing district. This well, which 
has been drilling since January, first 





made a small oil well in the 5,400-foot 
horizon at a depth of 5,384 feet but with 
the new 6,400-foot activity it has been 
deepened to sand at 6,375-6,423 feet, 
Where it is making an estimated 40,000,- 
O00" feet of dry gas, 2,300 pounds pres- 
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New Well on Barbers Hill West Flank 


Sinclair Company’s Test Good for 2,267 Bbis. Further 
Proves Up New Pool. Coastal Production Declines 


By Neil Williams 


Staff Correspondent, 


sure through a three-eighths-inch choke. 
This well necessitates the deepening of 
Union Producing Co.’s No. 2 Mitchell, 
the east offset, which was completed early 
in January, flowing 21 bbls. hourly from 
sand at 5,448-61 feet. The latter well 
was the second deep sand producer at 
Refugio, previous production, except for 
the deep sand discovery well (Union Pro- 
ducing Co.’s No. 1 O’Brien), having been 
from the 3,700-foot sand. Its completion 
last January extended the dcep produc- 
tion of the discovery well more than a 
mile to the southeast and since that time 
all the intervening territory has been 
proved up, not only in the 5,400-fost 
sand but also in the 5,600-5,790-foot sand 
and the newer 6,400-6,500-foot horizon. 
In addition, although the Mitchell well 
and Independent’s Mercy Academy well 
remain virtually the southermost edge, 
the deep sand area has been extended a 
substantial distance to the north, east 
and west of the discovery well. 
Deep Gasser in Refugio 

Independent Oil & Gas Co. finally has 
completed its No. 6 Jerry Reilly as a 
dry gas well in sand at %,637-59 feet. 
This well, located in the heart of the 
old producing area, was drilled to a 
total depth of 7,618 feet, the second deep- 


Gulf Coast Fields 


est hole at Refugio, in an effort to prove 
the extent of the deep horizons under 
the field. Deep production hes been con- 
fined chiefly to the east side of the old 
3,700-foot producing field. Moody-Sea- 
graves Producing Co.’s No. 1 Linney, 
Block 42, town lots, and in the center 
of the deep sand development, has been 
abandoned. This well blew out while 
drilling at 4,880 feet, and operators have 
not been able to complete it successfully. 


On the north side of Pierce Junction. 
Shaw and associates deepened their No. 
2-B Fitzgerald as a workover and set 1 
joint of screen at 4,803 feet. The well 
came in flowing 500 bbls. daily of 29.2 
gravity oil. The only other completion of 
the weeks were Rio Bravo Oil Co.’s No. 
100-B Cotton, Saratoga, good for 17 bbls. 
daily at 150 feet; Yount Lee Oil Co.’s 
No. 32 State, Hackberry, which flowed 
initially 655 bbls. net oil daily, 3,903-09 
feet, and McAlbert Oil Co.’s No. 2 Wil- 
burn, a former producer on the east flank 
of Barbers Hill, deepened to 5,733 feet 
and put on the pump for 85 bbls. of fluid, 
30 per cent salt water. 

Among abandonments of the week was 
Rycade Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Heiskell, Jo- 
seph Dugat Survey, southern Libert7 








GULF COAST FIELDS AND WILDCATS 





Week Ending 
Ali 


November 8 
Rotary 


BARBERS HILL—CHAMBERS COUNTY 


Mills Bennett Prod. Co.’s No. 4 barber, north 


eorsccccece Drig. rock 1,308 ft. 


Mills Bennett Frod. Co.’s No. 3 Gulf Fisher, south....... Rigging up. 

Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s Ne. 6 fee, west ............+06-. Cleaned hole 6,602 ft.; resum'ng 
drig. 

Humphreys Corp.’s No, 1-B Barber, north ............-. «Shale 6,793 ft.; drill stem stuck. 

Humphrey Corp.’s No, 2-B Barber, north..............++ Rigging up. 

Humphreys Corp.’s No. 6-A Barier, northwest ...... -.- Total depth 4,449 ft.; set 8%-in. 
casing. 

Humphrey Corp’s No. 1 Louise Fitzgerald, north......... Rigging up. 


Humphreys Corp.’s No. 
Humphreys Corp.'s No. 
Humphreys Corp.'s No. 
Humphreys Corp.'s No. 
McAlbert Oil Co.'s No. 


1 Morgan (workover) 
8-B Kirby, northwest . 
10-A Kirby (workover) 
1 Winfree, west 
1-B Higgins, east 


McAlbert Oil Co.’s No. 2 Wilhorn 


Republic Prod, Co.’s No. 3 Kirby (workover) . 
Rio Dravo Oil Co.’s No. 1 Fisher, southwest .. 


Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Smith, west 


Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 2 Smith, west oe 
Sun Oil Co.’s No. 5 Chambers (workover) .... 
Sun Oil Co.’s No. 6 Chambers (workover) 
Sun Oil Co.’s No. 7 Chambers, south 
Sun Oil Co.’s No. 12 Wilburn fee, east 
Sun Oil Co.'s No. 13 Wilburn fee, east 
Sun 
The 
The 


Texas Company’s No. 1 Winfree, west 


Yount 
Yount 
Yount 
Yount 
Yount 


Lee Oil Co.’s No. 1 Hindman, southwest 


Lee Oil Co.’s No. 3 Fisher, southeast 

Lee Oil Co.’s No. 6 Phillips, east 

Lee Oil Co.’s No. 1 Winfree. west 
RACCOO: 


Humble & Valley’s No. 2 Duncan-state 
Humble & Valley’s No. 3-B Hardy 
Humble & Valley’s No. 9 Mueller 
Humble & Valley’s No. 7 Payne 
Humble & Valley’s No. 8 Payne 
Humble & Valley’s No. 1-B Reese 
Humble & Valley’s No. 1-B Remmert . 


& Valley's No. 6 Saunders 
& Valley's No. 3 Sherrod 

& Valley's 
& Valley's 
& Valley's 
& Valley's 
& Valley's 
& Valley's 


Humble 
Humble 
Humble 
Humble 
Humble 
Humble 
Humble 
Humble 


No. 11 Thompson 
No. 6 Woodley . 
No. 7 Woodley 
No. 8 Woodley 
No. 9 Woodley 
No. 10 Woodlev 


Oil Co.’s No. 1 Zadie Fisher, southwest .. 
Texas Company’s No. 1 Williams, southwest 


Lee Oil Co.’s No. 16 Chambers, south .. 


eee eeeeeee 


aknandiaeinn To sidetrack; total depth 6,404 ft. 

ceveccceces Drig. sand and shale 4,478 ft. 

teers eeees Drig. shale and lime 2,804 ft. 

eeeeeeseees Drig. hard sand rock 4,292 ft. 

eeevecreres Oil sand 6,225 ft.; set csg. at 6,- 
180 ft. 

ccccccccece Comp. pumping 85 bblis., 30% salt 
water 5,733 ft. 

canmeommded Swabbing 6,700 ft. 

oecesevesée Abandoned 6,757 ft.; 
rock. 

occeeseeses Set 6 jts. screen 5,512 ft.; comp. 
flowing 2,260 bbls. on two %-in. 
chokes, 31.9 gravity, pressure 
430 pounds. 

eh aennee wien Drig. water sand 5,227 ft. 

peeneeneull Drig. shale 5,126 ft. 

eeveceesseos Drig. shale 5,156 ft. 

becececoouee Drig. rock 2,406 ft. 

ehvcnensswe Drig. shale and lime 4,423 ft. 

TUT TTT TTT Rig. 


er 


hard sand 


rig. sandy shale 5,594 ft. 
onéeeens Pulling liner 5,932 ft. 
eeeecsccces Drig. hard sand, lime and pyrites 

4,490 ft. 
eeeeeececes Drig. hard sand 6,608 ft. 
eccceseeees Drig. hard sand and lime 4,410 ft. 
66> coeewene Drig. hard sand 6,712 ft. 
Coeesoneees Waiting on orders. 
ceeb.sieeus Derrick. 
co 


UNTY 
seeees Pulling liner and screen 3,425 ft. 
oede vee baics Derrick. 


TrTTrT Ty? Te Drig. shale 3,853 ft. 
sveeeeos ---Drig. sandy shale and shell 
090 ft. 


TTT TT TTT. Derrick. 


HUMBLE—HARRIS COUNTY 


Cullen West’s No. 5 Lee, south 


P. 8. Griffith’s No. 1 fee 
LaRue trustee’s No. 1 Crane, northwest 
M. LaRue trustee’s No. 1 Tuffly, northwest 
South Texas Pet. Co.’s No. 3 Burt, east 


Sun Oil Co.’s No. 13 Bender (workover) 
Sun Oil Co.'s No. 14 Bender, west 
Sun Oil Co.’s No. 16 Bender 
Sun Oil Co.'s No. 18 Bender 
Sun Oil Co.’s No. 49 River, north 


John Deering No. 2 a A Ra a aeapatiaati 
South Texas Pet. Co.’s No. 3 Lee (workover) a 


oeebecssoue Drig. shale and lime 2,860 ft. 
cocevccccce Drig. hard lime 3,379 ft. 


oecovecseus Drig. gumbo and sand 1,406 ft. 

seonevessas Drig. gumbo 3,430 ft. 

otnendasted Comp. pumping 90 bbis. 5,393 ft. 
ods aww Rig up to workover 4,589 ft. 

ecinni rele Drig. rock 5,142 ft. 

ceeercccece Derrick. 

06-¢a6000088 Drig. sandy shale 3,145 ft. 

let Een ude Drig. sand and shale 5,381 ft. 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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County, which was dry at 5,927 feet. 
This was the first test drilled on this 
geophysical salt dome prospect checked 
early this year with the seismograph. It 
is located .several miles to the west of 
the Moss Bluff Dome and north of the 
Lost Lake Dome of northern Chambers 
County. A half dozen other scattered 
routine abandonments were reported. 


New Salt Dome Test 

In line with the general curtailment 
program, new work started the past 
week was lighter than in the past 
year. Not a half dozen new locations were 
made and comparatively few old wells 
were started into to deepen. However, 
among the new tests starting is one of 
some interest, this being Vacuum Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 Wait, 225 feet out of the 
SE cor., Section 12-9s-7w, eastern Cal- 
casieu Parish, Louisiana. This location, 
for which a derrick has been built, is on 
what is known as the Iowa geophysical 
salt dome prospect. It will be the first 
test drilled in this area. Shell Petro- 
leum Corp. made a location earlier in 
the year but this so far has not been 
drilled. Another new location was made 
at Mykawa, southeast of Houston, by 
Abercrombie & Harrison on the Gerring 
tract, William Lovett Survey. 


Production Decline Continues 


Daily average production of Coastal 
fields for the week ended November 8 
was the lowest it has been since the first 
week in January when it was 177,226 
bbls. Figures by fields were: 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS 
Allen ees om 
Barbers Hill 
ee 
Big Creek 
Blue Ridge 
Brenham 
IRE 
Se SND «<p rec0:0 00 
Damon Mound 
DeWalt eee _ 
Esperson (Sheeks) 
Fannett eine oe 
Goose Creek 
Hankamer 
High Island 
Hull 
Humble ..... 6% 
Jasper County . 
tS vesvceeececs ee “«s 7 
Markham os as wi a wie 20% 
Moss Bluff 
Mykawa 
Ser 
North Dayton 
Orange 
Orchard .. .. be 
Pierce Junction .. 
Port Neches 
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South Liberty 
a Se 
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SOUTH LOUISIANA 
OS re one 7 
Bayou Blue _ 

Bayou Bouillon .. 
Black Bayou 
Edgerly 
Jennings 
Hackberry ... 
Lake Barre 

Lake Pelto 
Lockport 

Port Barre 
Sorrento 


Welsh 





Total South Louisiana ........... 2%, 
Week ending November 1 scat 27,019 





Increase ..... 


TE Enos oc ccc ccecces 
Week ending November 1 


Decrease 
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35 “If Continental Sells It....There Is No Better” 

a THE CONTINENTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
129 General Offices: ST. LOU 

oes THE CONTINENTAL SUPPLY CO., LTD. 

oo 224 Traders Building, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

094 Export CONTINENTAL EMSCO COMPANY, INC. aay: dated 
211 London Offices: 316-17 Dashwood House, Old Broad St., 
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DENVER, Colo., Nov. 10.—The edge 
of the Hobbs Pool in Lea County, New 
Mexico, on the eastern 
side of the.southeastern 
end of the field, was 
found in the Hobbs 
High, Inc.’s No. 1 Ta- 
tum, which had sulphur 
water at 4,315 feet. The 
potential production of 
the pool on November 1 
was set at 901,255 bbls. 
daily-by the proration 
committee. Three com- 
pletions were reported the past week, the 
best being Amerada Petroleum Corp.’s No. 
8-B State for 19,667 bbls. Activity in the 
Eunice area continues to increase and 
Atlantic Oil Producing Co. has revived its 
No. 1 Coleman abandoned location. 

Drilling in of the Platte Valley Petro- 
leum Co.’s discovery well on the Grease- 
wood Dome in Colorado has been post- 
poned indefinitely, but there has been no 
letup in the scouting of that part of the 
State by geologists. A Lakota sand test 
on the Wellington Dome is reported to 
have disclosed water in that horizon. Two 
dry holes were reported in Fremont Coun 
ty and two new operations are starting 
in Archuleta County. The Texas Produc- 
tion Co. has a good shale well on the Tow 
Creek structure in Routt County. 

A well flowing 600 bbls. a day has 
been completed by the Lambie Oil Co. in 
its No. 3 Bock in the Osage Field in 
Wyoming. The Empire State Oil Co. had 
a small well at Iron Mountain and the 
Baggs Oil Co. is starting a well on the 
Baggs Dome in Carbon County. 

NEW MEXICO 
Hobbs Pool—Lea County 

The potential production of the Hobbs 
Pool on November 1, as established by 
the executive committe for proration pur- 
poses, was 901,255 bbls. daily from 114 
wells on 101 units of 40 acres each. This 
compares with 819,193 bbls. daily from 
106 wells on 95 units on October 16 and 
678,406 bbls. daily from 89 wells on 79 
units on October 1. The figures show an 
increase of 222,849 bbls. in the potential 
capacity of the wells, 25 in the number 
of wells on production and 22 in the num- 
ber of units during the month of October. 
The daily allowable production for the 
first half of November was placed at 31,- 
300 bbls., which compares with 31,715 
bbls. daily for the last half of October 
and 32,340 bbls. for the first half of that 
month. 

The edge of the Hobbs Pool on the east- 
ern side of the southeastern part was 
found this week in Hobbs High, Inc.'s 
No. 1 Tatum, NW SW SW, Section 35- 
18-38, which is on the east side of the 
town of Hobbs and 2 miles east of the 
Continental Oil Co.’s No. 1-B State, SW 
SW, Section 33, the nearest producer in 
that direction. It is bottomed at 4,315 feet 
with a hole full of sulphur water. The 
water was encountered at 4,313-15 feet 
and rose 800 feet in seven hours. There 
was a slight show of oil at 4,310-12 feet. 
The elevation of this well is 3,609 feet 
and the top of the lime was 3,075 feet. 
It is about 275 feet down structure. The 
Midwest Refining Co. is drilling just mid- 
way between the Hobbs High and the 
Continental wells in its No. 29 Turner 
in the SW SW, Section 34, and it is ex- 
pected to locate the water line more defi- 
nitely on that side of the pool. 

Three Completions 

Three completions were reported as 
follows: 

Amerada Petroleum Corp.’s No. 3-B 
State, SE NW NB, Section 29-18-38, 
gauged 1,016 bbls. in 1 hour and 25 min- 
utes open flow at a total depth of 4,192 
feet and it was given a potential of 19,- 
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Eastern Edge of Hobbs Pool Found 


Sulphur Water on Southeastern End of Field. Pool’s 


Potential Set at 901,255 Bbls. 


Good Well in Osage 


By Tolbert; R. Ingram. 
Staff Correspondent, Rocky Mountain Area 


667 bbls. of oil and 12,000,000 feet of 
gas. It is an inside well and did: not 
prove up any additional territory. 

Atlantic Oil Producing Co.’s No. 1 
Grimes, SW cor. SE, Section 20-18-38, 
was rated at 3,078 bbls. of oil and 2,- 
500,000 feet of gas per day. The total 
depth is 4,242 feet and 3-inch tubing was 
run to 4,220 feet. The pay was at 4,163- 
4,242 feet and top of brown lime was at 
2,875 feet. The elevation is 3,648 feet. 
This is an outside well on the northeast- 
ern side of the structure, being one lo- 
eation east of the Shell Petroleum Corp.’s 
No. 2-B McKinley. 

Sun Oil Co.’s No. 3 McKinley, NW 
cor. NE, Section 5-19-38, was completed 
at a total depth of 4,175 feet and was 
given a potential rating of 8,812 bbls. of 
oil and 10,000,000 feet of gas per day 
The pay was at 3,970-4,175 feet and tub- 
ing is at 4,148 feet. Top of the brown 


lime was at 2,778 feet and elevation is 
3,630 feet. The Ohio, Midwest and Gypsy 
companies have, offsets. 

There were no new locations made the 
past week and one location recently made 
was indefinitely suspended. This was the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 11-A 
Bowers, SW NW NW, Section 29-18-38. 
If the company had gone ahead with this 
well it would have called for one or more 
offsets. 

Drilling Operations 

Routine operations include the follow- 
ing: 

Amerada Petroleum Corp.’s No. 4-B 
State, NE cor. NW, Section 29-18-38, ce- 
mented the 7-inch at 4,007 feet. 

Cecil Bordages’ No. 1 Hughes, C S half, 
Section 27-19-38, is repairing rig and get- 
ting ready to resume. It was shut down 
at 4,012 feet last March and since then 
has not made any new hole though some 








NEW SOUTH TURNER VALLEY WELL 
NEARING COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 


By Victor Lauriston 
Staff Correspondent, Canadian Fields 


CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 8.—In 
South Turner Valley, Calmont Oils’ No. 
4, LSD 11, Section 2¢- 
19-2w5, is drilling 202 
feet in the lime at 5,030 
feet depth with good gas 
showings and is thought 
to be near commercial 


production. This test 
is fairly close to Cal- 
mont’s No. 2 which 


some months ago got a 
record wet gas produc 
tion, around 42,500,000 
feet, from the lime, though No. 2 was 
higher on structure. 

In Section 16-19-2w5, East Crest Oil 
Co.'s No. 2-A, LSD 4, is reported main- 
taining steady production, with no 
trouble from freezing. With heavy back 
pressure, close to 1,200 pounds, the well 
has made a peak of about 612 bbls., which 
intermittently declines to 450 o1 500 bbls. 
when carbon collects. To remedy this 
the well is blown and the larger produc 
tion comes back. East Crest’s No. 2-A 
is reported to have made approximately 
15,000 bbls. in October. East Crest’s No. 
3, same LSD, is cementing cellar. Boller, 
Sherman & Boller of Tulsa have the 
drilling contract. 

In Section 4-19-2w5, Miracle Oils’ Ne. 
1, LSD 11, is reported making around 
366 bbls. with a wet gas flow of only 
14,000,000 feet, indicating the wet gay 
in this area is possibly richer than in 
the majority of wells. Miracle’s No. 2 
has been located on a 40-acre tract in 
the northeast corner of Section 5-19-2w5,. 
taken over from Askalta Oils, Ltd. This 
acreage is on the west side of the struc- 
ture, west of the Mercury holdings anid 
south of the Southwest Petroleum Co.’s 
acreage in Section 8, and north of Spray 
Oils’ 20-aecre tract in Section 9. Askalta 
Oils’ No. 1 was located some time ago 
in LSD 16, Section 5-19-2w5, and cellar 
dug; and Miracle Oils’ No. 2 will use 
the same location and cellar. It is ex- 
pected to spud in this month. Mercury 
Oils’ No. 3, LSD 2, Section 4-19-2w5, is 
making around 230 bbls. 

Central Turner Valley 


In Central Turner Valley, Midfield Oil 
Co.’s No. 1, LSD 9, Section 1-20-3w5, is 
unofficially reported making around 200 
bbls. a day from the lime. Production 
is being delivered to Regal Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. Sioux City Oils’ No. 1, LSD 
10, deep test, is reported standing at 





6,043 feet, corrected depth, with a fair 
flow of gas and may make a productior 
test. This test at 1.642 feet in the lime 
has apparently established a record depth 
for the lime horizon, though it is still 
557 feet short of the depth record for 
Canada established a couple of years ago 
by British Dominion’s No. 1. 

In Section 12-20-3w5, LSD 14, New 
McDougall-Segur’s No. 2, is deepening at 
5,497 feet, about 400 feet in the lime- 
stone, with additional gas. No. 3, same 
LSD, has been cased and cemented at 
5,425 feet owing to caving; the gas flow 
is reported increasing. No. 4 is reported 
making slightly over 70 bbls. from the 
lime. 

Spooner Oils’ No. 4, LSD 4, Section 
13-20-3w5, entered the lime at 5,070 feet. 
No. 1 is reported making 90 bbls. and 
No. 2 making 50 bbls. 

North Turner Valley 

Some new activity is reported in the 
North Turner Valley area where Foot- 
hills’ No. 1 and Model Oils’ No. 1 are 
so far the only commercial producers. 
United Oils’ No. 4, Section 24-20-3w5, 
bottoming at 5,398 feet, is sidetracking 
damaged casing. It is in the Dakota 
horizon at 4,180 feet. It got a small 
light crude production, as high as 40 
bbls., from the Dalhousie sand, but when 
the light crude declined, it was decided 
to carry the test to the deep lime. 

Foothills Test in Lime 

On the Herron structure, in the foot. 
hills north and west of the Turner Val- 
ley, Herron Petroleum’s No. 1. LSD 3, 
Section 13-22-6w5, is drilling 275 feet in 
the lime at 2,975 feet depth. Some gas 
has been encountered, and commercial 
production seems possible in this horizon. 

In the Pincher Creek area, Weymarn 
Petroleum’s No. 2, LSD 5, Section 7-t- 
1w5, has resumed drilling at 2,024 feet 
after running casing, following a shot. 
The test has some wet gas, but will be 
deepened for larger production. 

Border Fields 

In the Warner district Anglo-Westerr 
Oils’ No. 1 Despot, LSD 1, Section 12-4- 
17w4, spudded in recently and is reported 
drilling below 170 feet. It is 2 miles 
east of Warner in an untested section 
of the Milk River area. The field man- 
ager is H. BE. Hanson. 

In the Milk River district, Common- 
wealth Petroleums’ No. 1, LSD 9, Sec. 
tion 9-3-17w4, is reported making hole 
below 4,475 feet after a second water 

(Continued on Page 262) 
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work was done in swedging collapsed pipe 
and cementing. It; is 2 miles due south 
of the most southerly producer. The well 
was started; in August, 1927. It has had 
several small shows of oil. 

The California Co.’s No. 3 State, SE 
cor., Section 29-18-38, is testing at a total 
depth of 4,175 feet, and its No. 4 State, 
SW cor. SE, Section 29-18-38, is testing 
at a total depth of 4,170 feet. The last 
named made 396 bbls. of oil in one hour 
on a company gauge and 17,280,000 feet 
of gas. 

Continental Oil Co.’s No. 1-C State, © 
NW SE, Section 5-19-38, is drilling at 
1,110 feet in red rock. 

Empire Gas & Fuel Co.’s No. 3 Har- 
din, SE NE NW, Section 19-18-38, is 
drilling at 2,881 feet in lime and and an- 
hydrite. It topped the brown lime at 2,230 
feet and had first gas at 2,835 feet. Same 
company’s No. 3 Fowler, SW cor. NE, 
Section 31-18-38, is drilling at 3,750 feet 
in anhydrite and lime and had first oil 
at 3,199 feet. 

Humble Operations 

The Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 
2-A State, SE cor., Section 25-18-37, 
topped brown lime at 2,893 feet, had first 
gas at 2,905 feet and is drilling in anhy- 
drite at 3,365 feet. Same company’s No. 
3-A State, C NW SE, Section 25-18-37, 
spudded on October 27 and cemented 
12%-inch at 207 feet in the red beds. 

Mid-Continent Oil Co.’s No. 1 Fowler, 
NE NW NW, Section 31-18-38, is drill- 
ing at 2,925 feet in anhydrite and had 
first gas at 2,871 feet. 

Midwest Refining Co.’s No. 26 State, 
C SE SW, Section 4-19-38, is drilling at 
3,580 feet in anhydrite, and its No. 11 
Thorpe, C NE NW, Section 10-19-38, has 
cellar completed. Same company’s No. 11 
State, C NE NW, Section 9-18-38, is rig- 
ging up, and its No. 26 McKinley, C SE 
NW, Section 5-19-38, is ready to spud. 
Midwest’s No. 29 Turner, C SW SW, 
Section 34-18-38, is drilling at 3,101 feet 
in anhydrite. 

National Securities Oil Co.’s No. 1 
Linam, NE SE SW, Section 33-18-37, is 
rigging up rotary. 

Ohio Oil Co.’s No. 4 State, SW cor., 
Section 30-18-38, cemented 95-inch at 2,- 
750 feet. 

Shell Petroleum Corp.’s No. 2 Berry, 
NW cor. SE, Section 31-18-38, is drill- 
ing at 3,778 feet in anhydrite. It topped 
brown lime at 2,850 feet and first gas at 
2,850 feet and first oil at 3,216-36 feet. 
Elevation is 3,641 feet. Same company’s 
No. 8 McKinley, C N half N half SE, 
Section 19-18-38, is drilling at 3,660 feet 
in anhydrite. It topped brown lime at 2,- 
870 feet and elevation is 3,657 feet. 

Skelly Oil Co.’s No. 2 Fowler, SE cor. 
NW, Section 31-18-38, is drilling at 3,- 
660 feet in anhydrite. It topped brown 
lime at 2,830 feet and had first gas at 
2,849 feet and first oil at 3,228 feet. Ble- 
vation is 3,646 feet. 

Sun Oil Co.’s No. 4 McKinley, C SW 
NE, Section 5-19-38, spudded on October 
25 and cemented 12%%-inch at 175 feet. 

The Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co.’s No. 
2-G State, NE cor. SE, Section 24-18-37, 
is bottomed at 4,208 feet and drilling at 
is ‘bottomed at 4,208 feet and drilling out- 
side 7-inch after cementing the whipstock 
at 3,750 feet. 

The Texas Company’s No. 3-C State. 
C SW NE, Section 25-18-37, is rigging up. 

Tidal Oil Co.’s No. 4 Grimes, SE cor. 
NE, Section 29-18-38, cemented 954-inch 
at 2,720 feet, and its No. 2 Hardin, SW 
SE NE, Section 19-18-38, cemented 7: 
inch at 3,950 feet. Same company’s No. 
3 Hardin, SW NW NRF. Section 19-18- 
38, cemented 7-inch at 3,952 feet. 

Vacuum Oil Co.’s No. 1 Berry, NE cor. 

(Continued on Page 208) 
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SHELDO 





Revolutionizing 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


Difficult Rotary Drilling 


especially in high pressure areas and in 
caving formations 


HE Sheldon-Burden rotary drilling system eliminates blowouts, wild 
wells, and danger of fire. No matter what the rock pressure may be, 
you can drill and fish with security and confidence. 


It saves mud. In Winkler County, Texas, it saved one company as much 


as $15,000 a well in mud costs alone. 


High pressure wells may be drilled in with light mud or even oil as a circu- 
lating medium with no danger of a blowout. 


An inch larger flush joint pipe can be used in 
a casing string than is possible if collared pipe 
were used. This feature is particularly impor- 
tant in deep well drilling. 


The Sheldon-Burden rotary drilling system 
makes it possible to put back pressure on a 
formation, thus preventing heaving. Many 
times it will stop caving. 


Having no collars to pass, flush joint pipe is 
not easily stuck. 


The Sheldon-Burden rotary drilling system 
can be used with the type of rotary rig you 
are now using. 


Flush joint pipe will do anything regular col- 
lared pipe can do and a lot more. It costs but 


little more. Why not use the best and be pre- 
pared? Investigate! 


Sheldon-Burden Type “D” Drill. Weight with 
gasoline engine about six tons. It is an ex- 
cellent machine for production drilling to 2500 
ft. or coring to greater depths. It can be fur- 
nished with regular 16 in. production table, or 
the hydraulic feed table shown in illustration. 
The hydraulic feed mechanism is readily re- 
moved from the hydraulic feed table shown 
and in its place regular slips and drive bush- 
ings can be used. The type “D” drill is a real 
practical gasoline driven rotary rig and is re- 
markably free from breakdown troubles and 
repairs. If desired the rig can be furnished 
with either electric motor or Diesel engine. 


SHELDON MACHINERY CORPORATION 
15 Park Row, New York 


Branch Office: 718 Second National Bank Building, Houston, Texas 
Distributors: Oil Well Supply Company—Lucey Products Corporation 
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Serious Problem Faces Californians 


Threat of Demoralizing Volume of High Grade Oil From 
New Fields Requires More Stringent Curtailment Plan 


By L. P. Stockman 
Staff Correspondent, California Fields 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 8.—With 
drilling operations progressing at a nor- 
mal rate in the Lost 

Hills-Belridge area of 

Kern County, and addi- 

tional production expect- 

ed to be opened up in 

the Kettleman Hills 

Field, irrespective of 

whether the double unit 

plan now under consid- 

eration is ultimately 

ratified, the operators’ 

general committee is 

faced with the necessity of reducing pro- 
duction in other fields to an absolute 
minimum in order to alleviate conditions 
as much as possible. As a forerunner, 
the advisory committee recently complet- 
ed a detailed survey and in accordance 
with its findings reduced the potential 
daily production of Santa Fe Springs, 
Long Beach and Kettleman Hills and 
increased the potential of Elwood, Ven- 
tura Avenue and Playa Del Rey. The 
net result of this check was a reduction 
in the State’s potential daily production 
of 36,180 bbls., bringing California’s daily 
potential down from 1,186,150 bbls. to 
1,149,970 bbls. This is more in line with 
The Oil and Gas Journal’s survey pub- 
lished a few weeks ago but is still some- 
what in excess of conservative estimates. 

Under the new proration schedule, the 
potential of San Fe Springs is set at 
144,800 bbls. per day, which, on the basis 
of an allotment of 90,000 bbls. and a 
current production of 93,585 bbls. per 
day, indicates a curtailment of 37.85 per 
cent. By decreasing the potential daily 
production of Santa Fe Springs 32,065 
bbls., the advisory committee strength- 
ened the position of Long Beach as the 
biggest factor in current production. This 
field, with a daily potential production 
of 202,850 bbls., is by far the most im- 
portant contributor to current production 
at the present time and will probably be 
the next field to receive special consid- 
eration to determine its actual potential. 
The feeling is quite general among engi- 
neers that Long Beach is not capable of 
attaining its present rated potential just 
as it failed to reach its original rating 
ou the five-day flow test conducted last 
March. 

Deeper Curtailment Necessary 

It becomes more evident as time goes 
on that California operators will be 
»bliged to effect a much more stringent 
turtailment program if any hope is en- 
tertained of preventing demoralization of 
the general price structure. The pro- 
duction of extremely higk gravity oil and 
large volume of natural gas which will 
emanate from the Kettleman Hills and 
Lost Hills-Belridge Fieds next year, un- 
Jess restricted by the gas conservation 
law, will precipitate a crisis of grave im- 
portance. In order to cope with this 60 
gravity crude oil, containing in excess 
of 75 per cent gasoline, producers will 
be compelled to effect drastic reductions 
in fields producing oil of inferior quality. 
The necessity of effecting an additional 
curtailment is quite evident when one 
considers the relative importance of vari- 
ous California crudes from a refining 
standpoint. For each barrel of crude oil 
produced at Kettleman Hills 2 bbls. must 
be restricted in other fields. 

The only way that this additional cur- 
tailment may be avoided will be through 
enforcement of the gas conservation law 
-or some other method of compulsory re- 
striction. As far as the California gas 
conservation law is concerned, no im- 
mediate aid is anticipated, notwithstand- 
ing recent favorable decisions. The con- 
stitutionality and validity of the gas law 
has not yet been definitely determined 
and it remains to be seen whether this 
regulatory legislation will ever become an 


important factor. Two superior courts 
have passed favorably upon the validity 
of the gas conservation law up to the 
present time but no opinion has been 
rendered by the State supreme court or 
the United States district court of ap- 
peals, each of which has the law under 
consideration. In the Kettleman Hills 
ease, Judge Strother’s decision exceeded 
even the most sanguine expectations of 
conservationists. 


Judge Strother’s Ruling 

In this case Judge Strother ruled that, 
“the title to realty can only be acquired 
adversely by prescription and that is to- 
tally foreign to the idea of prescription. 
It is the law of every sovereignty, ex- 
pressly made the statutory law of this 
State—recognized, rather, and codified as 
the law of this State both in the politi- 
eal code and in the civil code, that the 
State is the ultimate owner of all prop- 
erty, both real and personal, and that 
any property which has no other owner 
is the property of the State. That, of 
itself, resolves, of course, all the- ques- 
tions as to the constitutionality of the 
act, because it is more than an exercise 
of the police power; it is the exercise of 
the right of the dominant owner. It is 
my opinion that it is perfectly competent 
for the State to provide for a division 
among all operators and all owners, re- 
gardless of whether they are operators 
or not, or whether their lands have been 
developed or not, if it can be established 
that those operating and drawing from 
this field are—that it is all one deposit, 
that as between the owners, division may 
be made with such apportionment as 
might be equitable between the different 
parties of the expenses of the develop- 
ment; that the State has an absolute 
right to control the development and to 
eontrol the division of any profits that 
may arise from such development as has 
taken place, as I say, equitably charging 
against those who have no development, 
their proportionate share of the expense 
of the development. Now, this conclusion 
of mine is not only, to my mind, ines- 
capable but it is to the best interests of 
the people of the State of California and 
it provides a means, if it should be con- 
firmed by the other jurisdictions of ju- 
dicial departments of the State, of better 
protecting those who have interests in 
lands lying in any gas or oil deposit than 
any other condition that could exist, or 
any other state of title that could exist. 


I don’t think, gentlemen, it is necessary 
to say any more.” 


Long Beach Developments 


The Star Petroleum Co. is believed to 
have proved up a new deeper zone in 
the Los Cerritos section of the Long 
Beach Field during the past week and 
other wells drilling in this area are ex- 
pected to be carried down into this new 
flush horizon. The existence of this prob- 
able new zone became evident when the 
Star’s No. 2 Colby blew in during the 
course of a water test flowing 512 bbls. 
of exceptionally clean 30.7 gravity oil 
and 2,100,000 feet of natural gas per 
day from 8,549 feet. This well, a for- 
mer upper zone producer, came in under 
a natural flow after the cement had been 
drilled out and the bit carried 5 feet be- 
low the shoe of the 43%4-inch water string 
landed at 8,480 feet. The well was still 
flowing late yesterday afternoon but prep- 
arations are being made to clean out the 
hole to bottom and finish in the custo- 
mary manner in as much as the hole is 
at the present time open from 8,480 feet 
to 8,549 feet. 

In addition to this new deep zone dis- 
covery, there were other wells finished in 
the Long Beach Field during the past 
seven-day period. Otis Hoyt successfully 
completed his No. 11 Signal in the ex- 
treme southeastern part of the field and 
although this well failed to result in a 
natural flow it was good for 400 bbls. 
of clean 28.5 gravity oil per day from 
6,990 feet. In the Lovelady Pool, located 
in the center of the Long Beach Field, 
The Texas Company recompleted No. 4 
Robinson, a former upper zone producer 
flowing 260 bbls. per day from 7,168 feet. 
In the Los Cerritos section, Woods & 
Callahan finished No. 4 Long Beach 
flowing 230 bbls. of 25.3 gravity oil per 
day from 7,546 feet and, while the out- 
put is still cutting in excess of pipe line 
specifications, the well seems to be clear- 
ing up. The McFarland Syndicate’s No. 
1 Signal also showed a rather high cut 
upon completion as this well carried 
down to 5,928 feet and subsequently 
plugged back to 5,875 feet, is flowing 260 
bbls. of 24.6 gravity oil cutting 10 per 
cent. The Delaney Petroleum Co. suc- 
cessfully recompleted No. 1 Just, after 
redrilling and deepening it to 7,444 feet 
and, while it did not respond with a nat- 
ural flow, it was good for 210 bbls. per 
day on a compressor. The Jameco Oil 
Co. also chalked up a recompletion dur- 








TANKER SHIPMENTS FROM LOS ANGELES TO ATLANTIC AND GULF COAST PORTS 


Total 
Commodity— 
Crude oil 
Fuel oil 
Diesel and gas oil 
Gasoline .... 
Kerosene 
Naphtha distillate 
Coast wise— 


179,792 
327,013 


366,431 
291,360 

36,059 
244,821 


Diesel and gas oil ... 
Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Exports— 
Crude oil 
Fuel oil 
Diesel and gas oil 
Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Lubricants 


141,419 
151,621 

6,010 
229,271 


Daily 
this week average 


25,685 


52,347 
41,623 


Total 
last week 


Daily 
average 


This year 
to date 
68,690 
71,950 
3,034,162 
16,645,237 


Same time 
last year 
997,250 
457,175 
2,299,684 
17,285,496 
49,750 
81,750 


43,290 
294,420 


6,184 
42,060 


313,601 
423,566 
37,674 
205,046 
2,180 


13,465,045 
15,064,323 
1,440,688 
10,635,780 
151,436 


23,105,193 
16,523,741 
1,042,689 
9,347,273 
69,987 


173,767 
319,639 

51,222 
381,419 


5,843,670 
14,993,964 
3,866,676 
13,792,649 
3,085,709 
27,434 


5,009,820 
15,471,075 
2,275,455 
10,243,977 
2,706,565 


TANKER SHIPMENTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO ATLANTIC AND GULF COAST PORTS 


Diesel and gas oil 
Gasoline 
Lubricants 
Coast wise— 
Fuel oil 
Diesel and gas oil 
Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Exports— 
Crude oil .... 
Fuel oil 
Diesel and gas oil 
Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Lubricants 


164,650 
13,101 


279,088 
1,080,671 
27,796 


71,914 2,051,042 


138,706 


2,750,552 
310,222 
3,721,276 
194,883 


2,692,971 
360,538 
4,285,933 
186,796 


59,993 
866,296 
457,589 

3,571,126 
570,271 
33,579 


121,603 
778,606 
326,657 
4,795,361 
528,060 
29.795 


ing the past week when No. 6 Signal was 
returned to production flowing 230 bbls. 
of 27.6 gravity oil after being redrilled 
and deepened to 7,451 feet. The Dabney- 
Johnston Oil Corp.’s No. 76 Signal, com- 
pleted 10 days ago, has been beaned back 
to 2,550 bbls. per day. Before being 
pinched back, however, this well regis- 
tered a potential of 3,450 bbls. flowing 
throw two 1-inch beans under a pressure 
of 955 pounds. 
Playa Del Rey 

There were several good wells finished 
in the Playa Del Rey Field of Los An- 
geles Basin during the past week and a 
check indicates the probable completion 
of a number of additional potential pro- 
ducers during the next 15 days. The 
best well finished this week was the El- 
mer Oil Co.’s No. 4 Venice, which came 
in flowing 1,760 bbls. of 23.4 gravity oil 
per day from the Recreation zone at 
6,060 feet. The Goodfield Petroleum Co.'s 
No. 3 Venice was another satisfactory 
completion chalked up this week as it 
registered an initial of 740 bbls. per day 
from the Del Rey zone at 4,481 feet. The 
Venice Oil Syndicate finished two new 
wells during the past seven-day period, 
neither of which, however, was excep- 
tionally productive. No. 3 Venice, bot- 
tomed at 6,093 feet and finished with a 
4%-inch liner carrying 220 feet of per- 
forated, was good for 310 bbls. per day, 
while No. 4 Venice, another new well, 
was good for 310 bbls. per day from 4,432 
feet, the hole having been plugged back 
from 5,870 feet and finished with a 6%- 
inch liner carrying 801 feet of perforated. 

The Union Oil Co. added its second 
well to its list of producers in the Playa 
Del Rey Field bringing in No. 3 Town- 
site flowing 365 bbls. per day from the 
Del Rey zone at 4,890 feet, the hole hav- 
ing been finished with an 85-inch oil 
string carrying 991 feet of perforated. 
The Black Gold Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 
Del Rey finished in the Del Rey zone at 
4,695 feet, was good for 640 bbls. per 
day upon completion, the oil testing 23.4 
degrees and showing a cut of 1 per cent. 


~The Nelson Petroleum Co. finished its 


second well in the Del Rey zone this week 
when No. 3 Venice, a new well, was 
brought in flowing 628 bbls. upon com- 
pletion at 4,431 feet, the oil testing 23.3 
degrees. The California Northern Corp. 
failed to secure a natural flow in No. 2 
Lindblade upon completion in the Recrea- 
tion zone at 6,389 feet but this well re- 
sponded to artificial stimulation and is 
at the present time doing 190 bbls. of 
clean 23.6 gravity oil per day on a com- 
pressor. The Getty Oil Co. also failed 
to secure a natural flow in a new well 
finished this week but this project, No. 
6 Venice, was completed on the beam 
pumping 404 bbls. of clean 24.1 gravity 
oil per day from 4,418 feet, the hole hav- 
ing been finished with a 65-inch liner 
carrying 902 feet of perforated. John 
DeMaria, Jr., successfully finished his 
No. 1 Venice but this new well, bot- 
tomed at 6,251 feet and finished with a 
4%-inch liner including 219 feet of per- 
forated, was only good for 210 bbls. per 
day on the beam. The Jergins Trust 
also found it necessary to put a well on 
the pump this week in order to secure 
production but this project, No. 1 Moore, 
a new well, was a commercial producer 
as it was good for 526 bbls. cf 23.5 grav- 
ity oil per day from 4,600 feet. C. E. 
Lewis’ No. 3 Wolfe, a new well finished 
in the Del Rey zone at 4,153 teet, came 
in under a natural flow during the lat- 
ter part of the week flowing 630 bbls. of 
23.4 gravity oil per day. 
Ventura Avenue 

The Shell Oil Co. finished a nice well 
in the Ventura Avenue Field during the 
early part of the week and this new pro- 
ducer, No. 51 Taylor, bottomed at 6,934 
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STEEL & WIRE COMPARA ¥Y 


WIRE RO 


(ON THE YELLOW R 


ALWAYS 


DEPENDABLE 
in Oil Field 


SERVICE 


Here is the Oil Field's most popular rotary 
drilling and casing line. This construction of 
wire rope is composed of flattened strands. 


By means of Flattened Strand Rope a much 
larger per cent of the surface of the strand 
is put in contact with the sheave or drum, in 
fact the wearing surface is from 100 to 150 
per cent greater than in ropes of other 
construction. Our engineers in the oil a 
country are at your disposal. Let them in Neon 
on your wire rope problems. 4 ~~ 
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feet and finished with a 65-inch oil 
string, is flowing 1,780 bbls. of clean 30.1 
gravity oil per day. Judging by the pres- 
ent status of development work in the 
Ventura Avenue Field, we may anticipate 
the completion of about 10 wells within 
the next 60 days. About half of this 
number should be tanking oil before the 
close of the current year but it is not 
likely that they will be bunched to such 
an extent that their completion will 
cause field production to exceed the al- 
lotment given this field. The Associated 
and Shell have been endeavoring to keep 
their respective production within the al- 
lowable quota established by Umpire 
Grimm and drilling operatidns in this 
field are predicated on the basis of mere- 
ly maintaining current production. The 
Barnsdall and Rio Grande failed to se- 
cure a natural flow in No. 7 Doty, fin- 
ished at 3,447 feet, and preparations are 
being made to put this well on a com- 
pressor in the hope of finishing the next 
well in the Elwood Field of Santa Bar- 
bara County. During the early part of 
the current week the Elwood Exploration 
Co. completed well No. 5 on tideland 
permit No. 90 and although this new well 
failed to come in under a natural flow 
upon completion at 3,522 feet it was 
good for 965 bbls. of 30.6 gravity oil per 
day on a compressor. This is the for- 
tieth successful completion to be listed 
in the Elwood Field since completion of 
the Barnsdall and Rio Grande’s discovery 
well, No. 1 Luton Bell. 


Midway-Sunset 

Drilling operations in the Midway-Sun- 
set Field of Kern County have shown a 
decided decline during the past few 
months due to the completion of develop- 
ment work out in the Maricopa Flats 
section and it appears quite probable that 
drilling will be reduced to a minimum 
during the next several months, especial- 
ly since this field will be required to ef- 
fect an additional curtailment in produc- 
tion to offset some of the new produc- 
tion anticipated at Kettleman Hills and 
Lost Hills-Belridge. Drilling operations 
in the Mount Poso and Round Mountain 
Fields are also at a low ebb and it is 
quite likely that development work in 
these two fields will also be reduced for 
the next several months. In the Round 
Mountain Field the Shell Qi Co. con- 
cluded drilling- operations on two new 
wells, bog of which registered commer- 
cial prodyction. No. 14 Jewett, bot- 
tomed~ 695 feet, was good for 172 
bbls. of 23.4 gravity oil on the beam, 
while No. 9 Freeman, finished at 1,705 
feet, was good for 160 bbls. of 21.8 grav- 
ity, oil per day on the pump. 

J. J. Ritchie’s No. 1 Tejon in Section 
33-11-19, is one of the most promising 
wildcats unger way in California at the 
present time, as this project has cored 
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several streaks of good looking oil sand. 
The indications found up to the present 
time are not of sufficient importance to 
warrant the expectation of developing 
commercial production but they are, to 
say the least, very encouraging. This 
hole will bear watching as a recent core 
revealed the existence of 7 inches of oil 
sand interbedded in the predominating 
brown shale. In the Weed Patch area 
of Kern County where the Shell Oil Co. 
is attempting to open up a new field, No. 
1 Porter Day is rotating ahead at 5,990 
feet. It is the general consensus of opin- 
ion that No. 1 Porter Day is an edge 
well located on one extremity of a prob- 
able new field. This theory is confirmed 
by the preliminary production test con- 
ducted several weeks ago, at which time 
the well showed evidence of resulting in 
production. Water trouble prevented the 
production of clean oil, hewever, with 
the result that the Shell subsequently de- 
cided to explore ahead. 

The Richfield Oil Co.’s No. 1 Belridge 
in Section 22-27-20, located approximate- 
ly 1 mile northwest of the Belridge Oil 
Co.’s No. 15, which recently proved up 
the existence of Temblor production in 
the Belridge Field of Kern County, is 
not looking any too promising from a 
production standpoint, although its status 
may change at any time. This well, 
which is already deeper than the Belridge 
Oil Co.’s deep zone discovery, encoun- 
tered the top of the Temblor and, while 
some gas’ is in evidence, it is not show- 
ing the kick which it should have if it 
is to duplicate the performance of the 
initial producer. The Belridge Oil Co.’s 
deep zone discovery well is still holding 
up in good shape, current production ap- 
proximating 3,020 bbls. of 45.3 gravity 
oil and 66,000,000 feet of natural gas 
per day. On the basis of work under- 
taken up to the present itme, four ad- 
ditional wells should be headed down in 
search of Temblor production in this area 
within the next 15 days and, although 
operators are. endeavoring to formulate a 
definite drilling program which will elim- 
inate competitive drilling and reduce the 
number of drilling wells to a minimum, 
several additional projects are scheduled 
to get under way shortly. The extent 
and productivity of Temblor production 
in the North Belridge Field is at the 
present time conjectural and will prob- 
ably not be known for several months, 
although the present status of the Rich- 
field Oil Co.’s drilling project tends to 
indicate that the productive hmits will 
be considerably smaller than anticipated. 
The upper sand in this field is extremely 
limited in scope and if the productive 
Temblor conforms with this horizon it 
will not prove to be as an important a 
factor as generally believed. 








IMPORTANT SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WILDCATS 


Union, gio. 1 Orchard Dalgiyos Angeles Co. .........--. 10- 3-11 5,640 sd. sh. drilling 
Olympic,.Realty Corp., No.} Venice, Los Argeles Co..... 14- 2-15 4,470 br. sh. drilling 
Dwyer & Becker, No. 1 Compton, Los Angeles Co....... 17- 3-13 4,520 cleaning out 
Francis, Don, No. 1 Compton, Los Angeles Co............. 8- 3-13 672 suspended 
Central Oil Co. No. 1 Compton, Los Angeles.Co........- 28- 3-13 5,094 ‘suspended 
Combs, E., No. 1 Compton, Los Angeles Co..............- 16- 3-13 692 cleaning out 
Cal. Ventura Oil Co., No. 1 Manhattan, Los Angeles Co... 30- 3-14 6,525 suspended 

Cal. Ventura Oil Co., No. 1 Hermosa, Los Angeles Co... 31- 3-14 3,396 cleaning out 
Cal. Ventura Oil Co, No. 2 Hermosa, Los Angeles Cg... 31- 3-14 2,580 sd. sh. drilling 
Cal. Ventura Oil Co, No. 3 Hermosa, Los Angeles Ge... 31- 3-14 ones material 
Westwo»l Pet., Nol Hermosa, Los Angeles Co......... 6- 4-14 ree material 
McMahon ld, No. 1 Watts, Los Angeles Co..... 12- 3-14 4,665 suspended 
McKeon a ee 1 Watts, Los Angeles Co......... 1- 3-14 300 suspended 

Rio Grande Oil Co, No. 1 Watson, Los Angeles Co....... 17- 4-13 6,295 suspended 
Tenacity Oil Co., No.“ Rominguez, Los Angeles Co....... ll- 4-13 8,580 suspended 
Shell, No. 1 Van Nuys, Log, Angeles Co................++.+. 19- 2-15 5,647 hd. sd. drilling 
San-Van Oil Co., No. 1 Van ys, Los Angeles Co....... 14- 1-16 cee material 

Rio Hondo Pet., No. 1 Puente os Angeles Co........... 14- 2-10 3,726 cleaning out 
Rucker & Smith, No. 2 Puente,, Aemees Ges... ...--- 27- 2-10 rig rigging up 
Barueen Pet., No. 2 Puente, Los, ge SE REE 2- 2-10 rig rigging up 
Bidart Oil Co., No. 1 Puente, Lo MIN ns dcocarendetiatamsite 15- 2-10 3,270 hd. sd. drilling 
Keck & liall, No. 1 Puente, Los Angeles Co............. 32- 2- 8 1,120 gas—shut in 
Marcel Pet. Co., No. 1 Puente, Los Angeles Co. ........ . B81- 2- 8 3,100 br. sh. drilling 
Cudahy Gil Co., No. 1 Bell, Los Angeles Co............. 30- 2-12 rig portable equip. 
Celito Oil Co., No. 1 Monterey Park, Los Angeles Co..... 25- 1-12 5,278 suspended 

Los Gatos Oil Co., No. 1 El Monte, Los Angeles Co....... 16- 1-11 2,215 sd. sh. drilling 
Olympic Corp., No. 1 Calabasas, Los Angeles Co......... 18- 1-17 5,695 fishing 

Union, No. 1 Coyote Sansinena, Los Angeles Co........... 30- 2-10 5,200 testin 

Lamona Oil Co., No. 1 Pomona, Los Angeles Co......... 34- 1- 9 980 hd. sd. drilling 
Graham & Loftus, No. 1 Coyote, Orange Co............... 18- 3- 9 6,733 testing 

Nesa Pet., No. 1 Newport, Orange Co...............++++.. 21+ 6-10 4,910 suspended 
Mall, H. L.. Ma 1 Newport, Oramge Co.....cccccescccccce 20- 6-10 790 suspended 
Standari, No. 1 Newport, Orange Co... ....cccccccccccese 26- 6-10 2,688. hd. sd. drilling 
Fidelity Pet. Co., No. 1-A Murrietta, Riverside Co......... 23- 7- 3 1,010 suspended 
Hemet Fet. Co., No. 1 Ward, Riverside Co............... 9- 5- 1 3,560 suspended 
Imperial Valley Oil Co., No. 1 Brawley, Imperial Co....... 36-11-10 3,240 suspended 
McGregor Synd., No. 1 Del Mar, San Diego Co........... 17-14- 3 1,265 suspended 
Borderland Oil Co., No. 1 Encinitas, San Diego Co....... 12-13- 4 2,519 suspended 
Borderland Qil Coq, No. 1 Point Loma, San Diego Co..... 30-16- 3 , 4164 gr. sd. drilling 
Carr, O. K., No. 1 Capis*rano, Orange Co. ..........50++65 13- 8- 8 4,764 hd. sd. drilling 
Grey, H. H., No. 1 Redlands, San Bernardino Co......... 25- 1- 2 2,392 hd. sd. drilling 
Girard & Grimes, No. 1 Corona, San Bernardino Co....... 8- 2- 8 1,549 suspended 
Western Culf, No. 1 Santa Ana, Orange Co... ........... 12- 3- 8 854 sd. sh. drilling 
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GAS WELL AND TWO OIL WELLS 
IN ISABELLA COUNTY, MICHIGAN 


By Paul A. Elliott 


MUSKEGON, Mich., Nov. 10.—A new 
2,000,000-foot gasser that extended the 
Broomfield Township gas area more than 
a mile south and west and two new oil 
wells, one in Chippewa and the other in 
Denver Township, Isabella County, were 
the principal new completions in Mich- 
igan fields last week. 

The Rockford Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 G. 
S. Weidman estate, E half SW Section 9- 
14n-6w, Broomfield Township, topped the 
Marshall pay at 1,409 feet. 

Open flow capacity of the well, which 
is more than a mile from three original 
gassers in the township brought in by 
the Isabella Oil Development Co. in Sec- 


tions 10 and 3, was gauged at 2,114,000 
feet. 

The Ohio Producing & Refining Co.’s 
No. 2 Epple, NE NE NW Section 30-15n- 
3w, Denver Township, Isabella County, 
topped the Dundee limestone at 3,610 feet 
with pay at 3,644 feet. Drilling was sus- 
pended at 3,659 feet when the well was 
making 200 bbls. 


The Mount Pleasant Oil & Gas Co.’s 
No. 3 Thompson-Bortz, NE NE NW Sec- 
tion 12-14n-3w, Chippewa Township, Isa- 
bella County, came in as a 100-bbl. pro- 
ducer in the Dundee. It was the one hun- 
dred eighty-fourth well in the field. 

(Continued on Page 206) 








IMPORTANT NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WILDCATS 





Company, well, location— S-T-R Depth Status 
Standard, No. 1 Point Conception, Santa Barbara Co..... X- 5-34 6,594 hd. sd. drilling 
Prairie Oil Co., No. 1 Lompoc, Santa Barbara Co....... - 15- 7-35 5,625 abandoned 
Fields Gas Co., No. 1 Santa Maria, Santa Barbara Co..... 8- 9-33 5,590 suspended 
Western Gulf, No. 1 Santa Maria, Santa Barbara Co..... 5- 9-33 4,540 sd. sh. drilling 
Barnsdall, No. 1 Gato Ridge, Santa Bar -ara Co. ...... 9- 8-32 5,278 sd. sh. drilling 
Midwest Oil Co., No. 1 Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co... 2- 7-33 1,502 cleaning out 
General Pet., No. 1 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-28 4,533 gas—shut in 
General Pet., No. 2 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-2 4,350 gas—shut in 
General Pet., No. 3 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-28 2,650 br. sh. drilling 
General Fet., No. 134 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-28 1,486 suspended 
General Pet., No. 136 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-28 1,016 suspended 
General Fet., No. 137 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-28 1,026 suspended 
General Pet., No. 138 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-28 4,931 suspended 
General Pet., No. 139 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-28 1,035 suspended 
General Pet., No. 143 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 21- 4-28 1,040 suspended 
Boles Oil Co., No. 140 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 22- 4-28 1,040 suspended 
U. S. Pet, No. 141 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co............. 20- 4-28 1,035 suspended 
U. 8S. Pet. No. 142 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co............. 20- 4-28 1,032 suspended 
U. S. Pet, No. 143 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co............. 20- 4-28 1,019 suspended 
El Camino, No, 149 Goleta Tideland, Santa Barbara Co... 22- 4-28 1,035 suspended 
Bolsa Chica, No. 191 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co........... 24- 4-29 3,216 sd. sh. drilling 
Caldwell Brown, No. 159 Goleta, Santa Barhara Co....... 24- 4-29 1,040 suspended 
Cochran, J. H., No. 1 Naples, Santa Barbara Co........... 7- 4-29 4,078 sd. sh. drilling 
Johnson, George, No. 1 Goleta, Santa Barbara Co......... X- 4-28 3,970 cleaning out 
Wildcat Cil Co., No. 1 Santa Maria, Santa Barbara Co... 20-10-35 5,500 suspended 
Pacific Western, No. 1 Gibraltar, Santa Barbara Co....... 14- 5-27 2,345 suspended 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., No. 1 Ventura, Ventura Co......... 30- 3-22 7,518 cleaning out 
Rio Grande, No, 1 Lankershim, Ventura Co............... 13- 4-19 1,820 cleaning out 
Associated, No. 1 Rincon Creek, Ventura Co............. 19- 4-24 2,080 suspended 
Pure Oi! Co., No. 1 S. P. Canyon, Ventura Co........... 15- 4-21 2,360 cleaning out 
California Republic, No. 1 Sespe, Ventura Co............. 23- 4-21 rig suspended 
Superior Oil Co., No. 1 Sespe, Ventura Co............... 14- 4-21 2,492 sd. sh. drilling 
Lockwood Valley Oil Co., Well No. 1, Ventura Co......... 32- 8-21 210 suspended 
Nordon Cil Co., No. 1-A Buttonwillow, Kern Co......... 7-29-24 5,095 cleaning out 
Superior Oil Co., No. 1 Buttonwillow, Kern Co............. 32-29-25 sawn material 
Federal Drig. Co., No. 1 Buena Vista, Kern Co........... 20-31-24 3,561 sd. sh. drilling 
General Pet... Mo. 1 WelstGee, Meee Coie... cccscscccccsccs 30-28-21 2,599 sd sh. drilling 
The Texes Company, No. 1 Belridge, Kern Co............. 22-27-20 140 sd. drilling 
DS GSS SS eee 20-27-20 5,475 sd. sh. drilling 
Standard, Na. 1 BelviGge, Herm Cb, oc. ccccscccccessccce 31-27-20 rig rigging up 
Okie Oli Ca.. No. 1 Bemwidge, Berm Ce... ..cccccccceceses 36-27-20 rig rigging up 
Weatem,. Me, 3 Metrhige, TO Geis cccscccccccccctevevesesce 27-28-20 ee Iecation 
Rio Grande, No. 1 Belridge, Kern Co.............eeeee0 18-28-22 3,680 suspended 
Reward Oil Co., No. 1 Belridge, Kern Co..............+... 34-27-20 rig rigging up 
Shetl, Wa. BS West, TAG Corccccccccccaccveseceoosece « 24-28-20 940 suspended 
Ghell, Ma, 4 Weiridge, Met Cor... ccccccccccccesccccccs ++ 14-28-20 460 core hole 
Wallace, K. C., No. 1 Belridge, Kern Co.........cccccece 32-29-21 3,810 repair rig 
Mie Gal. Pot., Me. 3 Grate Tei: Giic sci cctcccccvccévvcecs 2-27-18 2,270 cleaning out 
Ghee, WO. FT Week Pate. TAR Gis cc civccecccccetcsdcocs 29-30-29 5,990 sd. sh. drilling 
Shell, No. 3 Weed Patch, Herm Co. ....ccccccccccccecss. 29-30-29 1,516 sd. sh. drilling 
Mohawk Oil Co., No. 1 Weed Patch, Kern Co............. 32-30-29 1,181 sd. sh. drilling 
Pet. Goa. We. 3 WBaloamy, Bee Gehes ovcc cc awecvcvetevsesce 14-29-29 3,580 redrilling 
Symark Oi! Co., No. 1 Edison, Kern Co.......-...00.2--0% 24-29-29 2,130 suspended 
Gagee, FF. M.. Bo. 1 WG, TOP Giiss cc cscs csc cctccsse 5-30-29 4,220 suspended 
Standard, No. 1 Devils Den, Kern Co...... eeccccccccece - 14-25-18 1,050 sd. sh. drilling 
Gee, We. 2 Gembtropia,. Weeee Geis 6eds cccd neces deevewecss. 17-27-23 7,460 hd. sd. drilling 
Moran & DeCamp, No. 1 Mojave, Kern Co.............. 26-10-14 710 hd. sd. drilling 
Meridan Oil Co., No. 1 Antelope, Kern Co................. ll- 9-15 3,560 suspended 
Bardeen, H. A., No. 1 San Emidio, Kern Co............. 18-10-23 1,190 suspended 
Bardeen, H. A., No. 2 San Emidio, Kern Co............. 10-10-23 4,177 cemented 
mihemie, d.. d.. We. 1 THR BOP Gliese cccd'csavcicccesces 33-11-19 4,894 br. sh. drilling 
Associated, No. 1 Jacalitos, Fresno Co................... 22-21-15 2,113 sd. sh. drilling 
Petroleum Securities. No. 3 Huron, Fresno Co............. 28-20-16 inas location 
Carruthers Oil Co., No. 1 Fresno, Fresno Co............. 4-17-20 rig rigging up 
Panorams. Oil Co., Well No. 1, San Luis Obispo Co....... 7-31-21 4,019 suspended 
Latin Amer. Pet., No. 1 Shandon, San Luis Obispo Co..... 21-27-15 4.525 suspended 
Paso Robles Synd., No. 1 Creston, San Luis Obispo Co..... 21-27-11 3,941 suspended 
Continental, No. 1 San Miguel, San Luis Obispo Co....... 26-25-11 620 sd. sh. drilling 
Schilling. C., No. 1 Atascardero, San Luis Obispo Co..... 24-28-12 880 suspended 
Pismo Dome Oil Co., No. 1 Edna, San Luis Obispo Co..... 5-31-13 3,010 suspended 
Firemans Pet., No. 1 Pismo, San Luis Obispo Co......... 13-32-13 rig rigging up 
Standard, No. 1 King City, Monterey Co. ............++. 23-22- 7 5,740 gr. sd. drilling 
Brown, F. A., No. 1 Parkfield, Monterey Co............... 15-23-14 816 suspended 
O’Donnel!. J. E., No. 1 Dudley Ridge, Kings Co........... 7-23-20 1,635 gas well—idle 
Murphy Oil Co., No. 1 Dudley Ridge, Kings Co........... 20-23-20 580 sd. sh. drilling 
Friend & Fiske, No. 1 Tulare Lake, Kings Co............. 11-23-19 1,050 cemented 
Knudsen & Smith, No. 1 Reef Ridge, Kings Co...... 36-23-17 mtl. suspended 
Wellport Oil Co., No. 1 Devils Den, Kings Co......... ° 9-24-17 3,940 suspended 
Twin State Oil Co., No. 1 Point Arena, Mendocino Co..... 14-12-17 4,950 sd. sh. drilling 


Orinda Fet., Well No. 1, Contra Costa Co...... 


hd, sd. drilling 


White, Rem. Me. 1 Pixley: Tedere CO....ccsccccccccwccecs 8-23-26 4,495 suspended 
Campbell Oji Co., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co............. 22-22-27 857 suspended 
Terra Brila O!l Co., No. 1 Porterville. Tulare Co......... 35-22-27 918 suspended 
Western Oil Co., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co............. 35-22-27 1,022 cleaning out 
Mills & Wilson, No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co............. 35-22-27 913 testing 
Cummings Pet., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co............. 27-22-27 1,296 abandoned 
Jennings Synd., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co............. 8-23-28 510 suspended 
Terra Beila Drig. Co., No. 2 Porterville, Tulare Co....... 34-22-27 920 recemented 
Terra Be:la Drig. Co., No. 3 Porterville, Tulare Co....... 23-22-27 696 abandoned 
Jaques Wil Co., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co............. 34-22-27 914 suspended 
Rayatt Oil Co., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co.... .......... 34-22-27 1,090 abandoned 
Hallock, William, No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co........... 34-22-27 1,090 suspended 
Kern Pet. Co., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co............... 34-22-27 1,184 suspended 
Miller & Sylvan, No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co. .......... 11-23-27 810 sd. sh. drilling 
Larson Oil Co., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co. ............ 11-23-27 1,160 reaming 
Larson Oi! Co., No. 2 Porterville, Tulare Co............... 11-23-27 124 suspended 
Kettleman Trust, No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co............. 21-22-27 940 sd. sh. drilling 
Lewis, Paul M., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co............. 15-22-27 1,118 plug to 730 
Turk & Campbell, No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co.......... 34-22-27 1,352 sd. sh,, drilling 
Roetner Oil Co., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co............. 34-22-27 1,151 sd.'sh. drilling 
Wells & Armstrong, No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co......... 10-22-27 210 suspended 


Enterprise Oil Co., No. 1 Porterville, Tulare Co 


Colusa Oil Co., No. 1 Bysh, Colusa Co. 





becvecccece 29-23-28 590 
phbereonaes 31-15- 4 761 
2,050 


hd. sd. drilling 
hd. sd. drilling 
suspended 
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still help him It will give him 
a gasoline that needs the 
least permissible quantity of 
Ethyl fluid to bring it to Ethyl 
standard 


Universal Oil Products Co Dubbs Cracking Process 
Chicago, Illinois Owner and Licensor 
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Determination of Evaporation Losses 


The past few years have witnessed a 
growing appreciation of the losses en- 
countered in storing and handling volatile 
hydrocarbons and ah increasing use of 
equipment designed to reduce such losses. 
It is evident, however, that excessive 
evaporation is still occurring, and that 
the use of preventive measures is yet in 
its infancy, particularly in the distribu- 
tion of finished products. 

The first requirement of any program 
for conservation is a means for determin- 
ing the magnitude of the losses with ac- 
curacy. Until a reasonably exact figure 
on how much can be saved is available, 
the economic problem of balancing sav- 
ings against cost of equipment and oper- 
ation is uncertain and a proper conser- 
vation policy cannot be defined. This 
paper presents a method of determining 
losses now employed at Whiting, giving 
illustrations which indicate its accuracy 
and its applicability to almost any type 
of problem involving evaporation. 

Methods for Determining Loss 

The methods which have been employed 
for measuring evaporation loss may be 
classed in three groups. 

1. Measurement of the amount of 
stock before and after loss has occurred. 
This is usually accomplished by gauging 
for volumes and correcting for tempera- 
ture. 


2. Measurement of the actual loss by 
determining both the volume of vapors 
which escape from the system and the 
concentration of hydrocarbons in them. 

3. Determinations of some property 
of the oil which changes as evaporation 
takes place. Gravity, distillation and 
vapor pressure are examples of such 
properties. 


Gauging Method 

Under ideal conditions, the amount of 
evaporation can be obtained with good 
accuracy by measurements of the volume 
of oil before and after loss has been in- 
curred. The only important case approx- 
imating the ideal is standing storage 
where no transfer of stock is necessary 
during the test. The actual amount in 
the tank can be gauged satisfactorily, es- 
pecially if a hook gauge and micrometer 
be employed, and the volume computed 
after suitable strapping of the tank and 
allowance for deadwood. Warping of the 
tank bottom or movement of the gauge 
hatch during the test would introduce 
error. The probable accuracy of tank 
gauges has been discussed by Wiggins 
and others, who point out other diffi- 
culties, especially with crude tankage. 

Correction for temperature is probably 
the most difficult feature of the gauging 
method. The expansion of gasoline is 
about 0.06 per cent for 1° F., so that 
corrections to a base temperature for 
comparisons require better than 1° F. 
accuracy in the determination of tem- 
perature for the study of small losses. 
Since the temperatures throughout a full 
storage tank may easily vary over a 
range of 5° F., the difficulties of secur- 
ing a true average are apparent. Usually 
the average is computed from tempera- 
tures taken at different levels in one 
vertical line, but this practice is ques- 
tionable. 

When some of the difficulties of ac- 
curate gauging in a single tank under 
test conditions are thus apparent, it is 
not surprising that the routine gauges 
taken throughout the refinery and the 
producing, transportation and sales de- 
partments should be totally inadequate 
for accurate estimates of losses in the 
intervening operations. The transfer of 
stock increases the possibilities of error 
in estimating evaporation, as for example 


*Presented at eleventh annual meeting, 
American Petroleum Institute, at Chicago, 
November 12, 1930. 


Vapor Pressure Method Developed at Whiting for 
Detection of Comparatively Small Percentage Losses 


By George W. Chenicek and Walter G. Whitman 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Whiting, Ind.* 
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An accurate and convenient method for determining the magni- 
tude of evaporation losses is required as a basis for further reducing 
excessive losses incurred in the handling and storage of oil. This 
paper, after reviewing the various published methods, presents the 
application of the vapor pressure determination developed at 
Whiting, to the detection of comparatively small percentage losses. 

The vapor pressure method combines satisfactory accuracy with 
applicability. Evaporation losses as low as 0.05 per cent 
can be detected by the decrease in vapor pressure of the gasoline, 
and the amount of loss is established directly by the experimental 
method. Samples may be collected from distant points and forward- 
ed to a central laboratory, thus dispensing with elaborate field tests 


Illustrations of its application in standing storage tests show 0.25 
per cent per month loss from gasoline in large unprotected tanks 
and only 0.03 per cent per month from tanks protected by breather 
bags. These figures confirm earlier findings by this laboratory. On 
displacement tests it indicates an evaporation loss of 0.05 per cent 
for rapid filling with a standard roof and of 0.004 per cent with a 
floating roof. Losses other than by evaporation are, of course, not 


_ Experience with this method for over a year has demonstrated | 
its convenience and reliability for the solution of a variety of prob- 








by leakage and spillage or by a differ- 
ence in oil retained in the transfer lines. 
In problems involving transfer of stock, 
therefore, the gauge method is generally 
recognized as unsatisfactory in practice, 
however suitable it might be in theory. 


Measurement of Vapor Loss 


Losses from a tank or other container 
can be measured directly by determining 
the volume of vapors escaping and an- 
alyzing these vapors or suitable samples 
for hydrocarbon content. The volume can 
be obtained by several means, such as a 
dry meter, an orifice, or a calibrated 


| 
| 





ove 
Figure 1—Protected storage loss. 


breather bag. For the special case of loss 
measurement during rapid filling with 
ordinary gasoline, figures can be roughly 
estimated by merely assuming the gas 
displaced to be equal to the volume of 
liquid introduced. 

Several analytical methods have been 
used on the vapors, the most common be- 
ing absorption in mineral seal oil or char- 
coal and condensation with carbon diox- 
ide and ether. The results by the different 
methods will vary, as is well recognized 
from experience in estimating the gaso- 
line content of natural gas. Specific grav- 
ities of the vapors can be employed as a 
quick method if the relation between grav- 
ity and hydrocarbon content for a given 
gasoline is established independently. The 
best results would undoubtedly be 
achieved by fractional analysis of the 
vapor, but the technique of the analysis 
is too slow to employ it for a large num- 
ber of samples. 

The accuracy of loss measurements by 
this method depends chiefly upon the 


significance of the vapor analysis. If this 
is known, very good results are attain- 
able. The method is particularly adapted 
to the study of filling losses where the 
test can be carried out near the refinery. 

The limitations arise from the neces- 
sities of setting up test equipment at 
the tank, ensuring that vapors escape 
only through the metering device, and col- 
lecting vapor samples for analysis. It is. 
therefore, not very practicable for field 
work away from the laboratory or for 
evaporation losses in a system which is 
not vapor-tight. 


Methods Based Upon Properties of the Oil 


The several methods which determine 
evaporation loss by the change in some 
property of the oil share a common ad- 
vantage of wide applicability. If evapora- 
tion can be determined by examination of 
a sample, it becomes possible to dispense 
with elaborate field equipment and tech- 
nique and to extend the investigation to 
any point where samples can be obtained. 
Precautions in sampling and in avoiding 
or correcting for contamination are, of 
course, necessary; but these can be taken 
without undue difficulty. Some methods, 
therefore, permit and encourage investi- 
gations which are not practicable by other 
means. 


The specific gravity of the stock has 
frequently been taken as a measure of 
the loss. If gravities are determined by 
the pycnometer, with careful technique, 
they are fairly sensitive to evaporation 
effects. However, it is necessary to de- 
termine by independent experiment the 
effect of loss on gravity for the partic- 
ular stock under investigation. For or- 
dinary gasoline this will run around 1° 
A.P.I. change for an evaporation of from 
2.5 to 3 per cent. 


The use of specific gravities of small 
euts distilled with fractionation repre- 
sents an improvement over the gravity 
method. The results are plotted as grav- 
ity vs. percentage distilled both for the 
original and final oil, the percentage dis- 
tilled in the latter case being corrected 
to the basis of the original oil. The hori- 
zontal distance between the two curves 
is then taken as the evaporation loss in- 
eurred by the oil. This manner of plot- 
ting is similar to that illustrated later 
in the vapor pressure work. 


Gravity Method 


The gravity method used in this way 
has given good results where large losses 


were involved. It does not appear prom- 
ising for the detection of small losses, 
chiefly because of the difficulties in ob- 
taining complete condensation of light 
fractions, such as propane and butanes, 
and in making subsequent gravity deter- 
minations upon them. Further, it as- 
sumes that the various hydrocarbons 
evaporate from a tank in the same rel- 
ative proportions as when they are dis- 
tilled with fractionation, an assumption 
which is probably permissible in rough 
work, but which is hardly valid if a high 
degree of accuracy is required. The chief 
handicaps of the method appear to be 
unsatisfactory accuracy for the rather 
extensive laboratory work demanded. 
Distillation curves have been analyzed in 
conjunction with gravities as described 
above, but the results do not warrant 
expecting any greater accuracy from 
them. 


Vapor Pressure Method 

The vapor pressure of a gasoline is a 
property which is quite sensitive to evap- 
oration loss, since the light components 
which evaporate are the same ones which 
are responsible for the vapor pressure. 
Several reliable methods of determining 
vapor pressure are in present use, such 
as the Reid bomb and the methods de- 
vised at the United States Bureau of 
Standards, at the Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., and at this laboratory. For studies 
of evaporation loss the first two have 
the disadvantage that only one vapor 
pressure is known for a sample at any 
one temperature. This requires that the 
relation between vapor pressure and loss 
be determined independently by experi- 
ment for any sample under investigation 
before the vapor pressure data can be 
interpreted in terms of evaporation loss. 
The Bureau of Standards method suffers 
the further disadvantage that the sam- 
ple is degassed before the vapor pressure 
is taken, a feature which probably ren- 
ders it useless for accurate studies of 
present commercial gasolines. The Hum- 
ble method establishes a curve of vapor 
pressure vs. per cent evaporated; but, as 
described, the curve cannot be carried 
far enough without excessive time con- 
sumption to avoid the necessity for a 
separate study of vapor pressure vs. loss 
on each type of stock under investigation. 

One of the objects of devising a vapor 
pressure method at Whiting was to in- 
vestigate its utility in the study of evap- 
oration losses. Accordingly the apparatus 
and technique were so planned that vapor 
pressures could be determined convenient- 
ly for any one sample with different per- 
centage evaporated therefrom. This evap- 
oration occurs with air at ordinary tem- 





Figure 2—Unprotected storage loss. 


peratures, and the vapors should, there- 
fore, approximate in composition those 
evaporated from the same type of stock 
in the field. The effect of evaporation 
loss on vapor pressure for the particular 
(Continued on Page 263) 
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One Mile Extension to Noodle Creek 


New Well Lessens Distance to Tiner Pool. Surveying for Gas 


Line, Big Lake to San Ange_.o. 


FORT WORTH, Tex., Nov. 10.—The 
Noodle Creek Pool of Jones County was 
extended almost 1 mile 
to the northwest toward 
the Tiner Pool by C. R. 
Pope’s No. 1 W. D. 
Swan, in the SE cor. of 
the I. Miley Survey No. 
281, which looks good 
for about 1v bbls. per 
hour from pays picked 
up at 2,516-17 feet and 
2,534-35 feet. Total 
depth of the extension 
well is 2,542 feet. This is one of the first 
wells to be drilled and produced in this 
area for several months, and making an 
extension well may bring renewed activ- 
ity to the area, although pipe line connec- 
tions may be rather difficult to obtain 
from purchasing companies serving the 
two nearby pools. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 George 
Sealy, in the NE of Section 46, Block F, 
G.M.M.B.&A. Survey, Ward County, 
about 4 miles west of the Gulf Produc- 
tion Co.’s O’Brién producers, is making 
but a small amount of oil per day with 
an estimated 3,000,000 feet of gas, there- 
by limiting the O’Brien Pool in that di- 
rection but apparently proving the inter- 
vening acreage good for production, al- 
though some of the acreage may produce 
but small wells. It first had a slight 
show of oil at 2,794-2,890 feet, and an 
estimated 500,000 feet of gas from 3,012- 
14 feet. It was shot with 30 quarts from 
3,035-44 feet, but was not benefited by 
the shot, and failed to make a commercial 
producer. 


Cranfill Brothers and Gulf Production 
Co.’s No. 1 Tubb in Section 8, Block 
B-27, western Crane County, a wildcat 
discovery 18 miles west of the Church- 
Fields and McElroy Pools, is still fish- 
ing at 4,488 feet with two strings of tools 
in the hole. This test topped a deep pay 
at 4,295 feet and flowed 100 bbls. in five 
minutes, making only 1,051 bbls. on a 24- 
hour test when drilled to 4,304 feet. 

Cranfill Brothers and Atlantic Oil Pro- 
ducing Co.’s No. 1 Muir, another test 
drilling in this area, 2 miles to the south, 
is shut down for 654-inch casing at 3,712 
feet. It has been flowing sulphur water 
from 3,695-3,712 feet, but as in the case 
of the Tubb well this water is to be cased 
off and drilling resumed to test the pay 
found in the aforementioned well, which 
was the first well in West Texas to tap 
this new pay found below the water. 
Water heretofore has generally been the 
deciding factor in abandoning wildcat 
tests, but from now on it will probably 
fail to cause plugging of a test. 

In the Leck Pool, Winkler County, the 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co.’s No. 1-C 
Daugherty in Section 16, Block 74, a 
south offset to Atlantic Oil Producing Co. 
and Maxwell’s late extension well of the 
pool, was shut down at 3,089 feet for a 
short time, making an estimated 10 bbls. 
of oil and 100 bbls. of sulphur water 
daily, but an increase in oil was encoun- 
tered from 3,105-10 feet, although it is 
still making more water than oil. It will 
be carried to 3,130 feet before a test is 
made. Looks as if it might mark the 
southern end of the Leck Pool. 

Winkler Proration Extended 

Winkler County production has been 
cut to 60,000 bbls. per day allowable and 
proration extended for 90 days from No- 
vember 5 when operators in the pool met 
at Fort Worth and discussed further 
proration, deciding at that time to ex- 
tend it for another three months. The 
county has produced better than 132,500,- 
000 bbls. of oil since its discovery, the 
Hendricks Pool producing about 130,500,- 
000 bbls. of this amount, the O’Brien Pool 
in the southern part of the county pro- 





By L. E. Bredberg 
Fort Worth Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal 


ducing 263,052 bbls., the Leck Pool, north 
of the Hendricks Pool, producing 1,412,- 
703 bbls. and the Llano-Scarborough Pool 
in the north end of the county producing 
358,621 bbls. 

The daily allowable of the Hendricks 
Pool has been held at 80,000 bbls. up to 
November 5. There are 534 producing 
wells in the pool on 266 21/24 units. 

Fuhrman Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 Ford 
in Section 16, Block A-43, southern An- 
drews County, is to be plugged back to 
shoot. Total depth is 4,614 feet, and sul- 
phur water was encountered at 4,612-14 
feet. 

The Penn Pool, Ector County, shows 
an accumulated total of 2,830,011 bbls. 
of production up to and including Octo- 
ber 29, 1930. 


WEST TEXAS PRODUCTION 
Week Ending November 8 





County— wells Boils. 
EE. Gisictacewrsb ede anes 134 
SEL cies 696° -eeaweeaaiedte 370 28,010 
SET, a0 <idcs-4-'s:uem: a weke an 49 1,740 
EE Seki cas “area war vaaupes 72 6.405 
EN asic ory c/a0e. a, Vin 5 aa Ripe e oh e 8 1,876 
CR wveseeesewewreseee rs . 0 27 
Howard-Glasscock ....... 528 31,515 
BSGOM coscs. he sion Sa eee 7 13 
ME idva dpi alae . Rd actquederbe on 73 138 
tein ca ate. wbmotene 31 2,960 
a ar ee 148 2,171 
BEE dante a, sso eda ibe bbe ore oe 511 109,110 
Reagan Sah) ‘vere cenana Siac akan * 253 26,230 
Runnels ..... rene 3 11 
Scurry ...... 5 9 
Taylor 111 
Upton 251 7,805 
ES ER ren eee 44 3.805 
TEE | Cbiirsiewrtecetessaeees 592 58,705 

Total this week ........ 280,893 

TORRE GRR WEE csc side ccece 280,673 

TROPGRED cvcccccsccccsscvsccccsss 220 


Preliminary parties of engineers and 
workmen are now busy on a survey and 
right of way for the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corp.’s 10-inch line from the Big 
Lake Field in Reagan County to San An- 
gelo, and on its 8-inch line from the field 
to the Pecos Valley Power & Light Co.’s 
plant on the Pecos River between Mc- 
Camey and Girvin, this company to pur- 
chase residue gas from the Big Lake Oil 
Co. and Group No. 1 Oil Corp. (Texon 
Oil & Land Co. which is a subsidiary of 
the Continental Oil Co.), and pipe it to 
San Angelo and intermediate towns for 
commercial and domestic use and to the 
Power company’s plant for commercial 
use, The seven deep wells in the field are 
now capable of producing around 162,- 
000,000 feet of sweet gas per day, a good 
portion of it being processed in the two 
casinghead gasoline plants in the field. 

Big Lake Oil Co.’s No. 4-C made an- 
other peak flow of 4,059 bbls. this week. 
No. 1-C also established a peak for itself, 
making 1,431 bbls. in 24 hours. No. 4-C 
has 700 pounds of back pressure being 
applied to it while the company’s No. 2-C 
is being held down with 900 pounds back 
pressure, these pressures being used to 
keep down oil and gas production until 
special alloy tubing can be run to curtail 
the daily output of the wells. 

Adams, Ferguson and Hobbs’ No. 2 
Lowe, located 657 feet east of their No. 
1 discovery well in Section 120, Block 
19, Guadalupe County School Lands Sur- 
vey, is shut down at 2,435 feet apparent- 
ly a dry hole. The pay was expected to 
be found around 2,360 feet where about 
1,000,000 feet of gas showed, but oil 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN WEST TEXAS 





Week Ended November 10 
ANDREWS COUNTY 


Company, 


well, farm name, section and block— 
Fuhrman Pet. Corp.’s No. 1 Ford, 440 ft. from § and 


Remarks— 


2,200 ft. from W of Sec. 16, Blk. A-43, Public School 


Land 


Deep Rock Oil Co. et al’s No. 1 Kuykendall, 
from N and E of SW cor. Sec. 24, School Blk. A-46 . 
Deep Rock Oil Co. et al’s No. 1 King, 330 ft. from N and 


Cosercoenese Top pay 4,335 ft.; flows every 4 


2,310 ft. from E, Sec. 11, Blk. A-46 


. 


BREWSTER COUNTY 


Tritt Titi Flowing 125 bbls. oil 


per day; 
total depth 4,613 ft. 
2,310 ft. 


+. Location, 


days; temporarily abandoned; 
total depth 4,454 ft. 


Brewster Oil Co.’s No. 1 fee, 2,640 ft. S and 2,598 ft. E 


of NW cor. Sec, 45, Blk. G-15, G.C.&S.F. Sur. 


eeccvces Shut down 1,935 ft. 


E. L. Chapman’s No, 1 Skinner, C SW SE Sec. 100, Blk. 


2, G.C.&S.F, Sur. 


Coecccccccccreseccecceseceeccosoeses Shut down 1,302 ft. 


Trans-Pecos Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Jones, 920 ft. from N 
and 2,500 ft. from E of Sec. 18, Blk. G-15, G.C.& 


S.F. Sur. 


COC oer ee eereececesecrersceceseercerceoecsone Shut down 2,510 ft. 


Van McPhail’s No. 1 McIntyre, SE cor. Sec. 59, Blk. 352, 


S Se Oe I bbwsbnnssueesneacseas 


oteeseeeeoes Shut down 1,750 ft. 


CONCHO COUNTY 


Beesley et al’s No. 1 S. Waring Est., 
and E of A. T. Robinson Sur., 


1,320 ft. from S 
Abst. 2,120 ft. 


ov énieswe Spudded and shut down. 


Turner et al’s No. 1 Borsig, 150 ft. from S of NE cor. 
G. Emmig Sur. 130, 6 miles W of Paint Rock ........ Preparing to drill deeper. 
CRANE 


COUNTY 


Cranfill Bros. and Gulf’s No. 1 J. B. Tubb, 2,310 ft. from 
N and 330 ft. from E of Sec. 8, Blk. B-37, Public 


School Land 


Cranfill Bros.’ 
from W, Sec. 23, Blk. B-37, 


No. 1 Muir, 330 ft. from N and 2,310 ft. 
Public School Land ..... Shut down 3,712 ft. 
CROC 


is cea al aa Fishing for tools 4,488 ft. 


Making estimated 7,000,000 ft. of 4 
gas and spraying. 


ETT COUNTY 


Dieringer et al’s No. 1 Banscorew estate, 330 ft. 
N 


and 2,310 ft. 


from W of Sec. 27, 
G.C.&8.F. Sur. 


from 


Blk. HH, 
reese ge eee see Rig up. 


Doleman & Moore’s No. 1 Perner, 3,135 ft. from N and 


1,485 ft. from E of Sec. 36, Blk. 2, I.&G.N. Sur. 


aaa Spudded and shut down. 


Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 2 Hoover, 2,310 ft. from S and 


335 ft. from E of Sec. 2, BIK. FF, B.&B. Sur. 
Taylor-Link Oil Co.’s No. 1 Mary Bullock et al, 


from N and E of Sec, 41, T.C. Sur. ... 


ceteeewt Swabbing and tailing 6 bbls. oil 
per day; total depth 2,056 ft. 
330 ft. 


i onda ditacaals Drig. 500 ft. 


CULBERSON COUNTY 
Grisham & Hunter’s No. 2 Garren, 2,475 ft. from S and 


1,566 ft. from E, Sec. 


e020 beeveses Shut 


20, Blk. 89, Public School 
EME .cccccdevccscccescscesoscosrscecces 


down 
1,400-15 ft, 


1,520 ft.; show oil 


Kornrumpt et al’s No. 1 Garren, 330 ft. S and W, Sec. 


15, Blk. 79, Public School Land ......... 


eTirerT ie Drig. 1,050 ft. 


DAWSON COUNTY 
Albaugh et al’s No, 1 Robinson, C NW Sec. 46, Blk. M, 
E. 


L.&R.R. Sur. 


a6! menses Standard rig. 


Cc P. Davis et al’s No. 1 Hendricks, C SW Sec. 46, Blk. 


42, Twp. 2s, T.&P. Sur 


onsapecdeene Drig. 4,760 ft. 


(Continued on Page 192) 


Extend Winkler Proration 


failed to materialize in the hole. Produc- 
tion in this area is coming from the King 
sand which does not cover but a small 
area in this pool, and is but a thin strata, 
consequently the pool is not hoped to pro- 
duce many or large wells, but high grav- 
ity oil which is being transported by 
tank car to the Marathon Oil Co.’s re- 
finery at Fort Worth. 


COMPLETIONS IN WEST TEXAS 
Crane County 

Gulf Production Co.’s No. 83 McElroy, 
top pay 2,780 feet, initial production 820 
bbls., total depth 2,983 feet. Gulf Pro- 
duction Co.’s No. 84 McElroy, top pay 
2,778 feet, shot with 270 quarts from 
2,773-2,963 feet, initial production 715 
bbls., total depth 2,968 feet. 

Ector County 

Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 11 
R. L. York, top pay 3,635 feet, increase 
at 3.660 feet, was flowing 300 bbls. be- 
fore shot, initial production after shot 
1,000 bbls., total depth 3,700 feet. Lan- 
dreth Production Corp.’s No. 6 Univer- 
sity, top pay 3,490 feet, increase from 
3,580-99 feet, flowing 299 bbls. per day 
before shot, shot with 200 quarts from 
3,487-3,588 feet, initial production 348 
bbls., total depth 3,599 feet. 

Pecos County - 

Culberson Brothers’ No. 1 J. H. Tip 
pett, top pay 373 feet, initial production 
155 bbls. per day, total depth 491 feet. 
Dixie Oil Co.’s No. 5 J. H. Tippett, top 
pay 415 feet, initial production 60 bbls. 
in 14 hours, total depth 442 feet. C. L. 
Dittman’s No. 1 H. J. Eaton, top pay 
1,574 feet, initial production 50 bbls., 
total depth 1,580 feet. Southern Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co.’s No. 8 J. H. Tip- 
pett, location abandoned. Southern Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co.’s No. 9 J. H. Tip- 
pett, location abandoned. 


Reagan County 
Big Lake Oil Co.’s No. 4-C University, 
top pay 8,220 feet, initial production 2,- 
478 bbls., gauged 53,070,000 feet of gas, 
total depth 8,697 feet. 
Upton County 
Penn Oil Co. and Shell Petroleum 
Corp.’s No. 1 I. M. Anderson, dry and 
abandoned, total depth 3,730 feet. 
Ward County 
Tex-Oil Production Co.’s No. 1 Red- 
man, temporarily abandoned, total depth 
5,077 feet. 


RUNS THROUGH TRUNK LINES 
Company, size and location— 5 
Atlantic, 10-inch, Houston .......... 24,138 








Gulf, 10-inch, Ranger’ ........ «.... 25,664 
Humble, 2 and 8-inch, San Angeio .. 40,117 
Humble, 10 and 12-inch, Station ‘‘A’’ 44,760 
Illinois, 2 and 8-inch, Del Rio ...... 31,201 
Magnolia, 8-inch, De Leon .......... 18,304 
Pasotex, 8-inch, El Paso ... 11,012 
Shell, 10-inch, Healdton . 39,280 
Shell, 10-inch, Houston ... 17,027 
Texas, 12-inch, Houston 16,645 

DOOD: 0c cddewotccercsssicsesscress 268,143 

RUNS TO WEST TEXAS REFINERIES 

Amarillo Ref. Co., Pyote ...........+. None 
Big Spring Ref. Co., Big Spring . 1,287 
Burford Ref, Co., POCOW .ecccicccsese 3,434 
Bluebonnet Ref. Co., Wickett ........ None 
Cosden Ref. Co., Big Spring ...... 10,749 
Col-Tex Ref. Co., Colorado .......... 7,000 
Great Western Ref. Co., Big Spring.. 2,896 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co., McCamey ... Nono 
Richardson Ref. Co., Big Spring .... None 


Wickett Ref. Co., Wickett .......... 175 





Tonkawa Ref. Co., Pyote ............ 605 

eo et Pee ee ee ee ee 26,149 
TANK CAR SHIPMENTS 

Texas Pacific from Hurdle ......... 1,547 


Fox and Thorsen from Mertzon ..... 135 
Thomas-Brann from Grant City ....  .... 
Reagan County Pur. Co., from Texon 358 
Orient from Hurdle ..........s..... 50 


Southern Crude from Wickett ...... 16,345 
Midwest Ref. Co. from Hobbs ...... 826 
Deed as cb enkicdbecnicesd+ cadebscphe 19,268 
Total daily average distribution ..313,549 
Total daily average production (in- 
cluding Lea County, N. Mex.) ..321,844 


Daily average to storage ......... 
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Separate Proration for Sullivan Area 


Panhandle Operators to Meet With That End in View. New Nomi- 
nations Made in Panhandle, North and Central Texas Districts 


By L. E. Bredberg 
Fort Worth Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal 


FORT WORTH, Tex., Nov. 10.—All 
Panhandle oil operators’ eyes are focused 
on Austin where the suit by the state 
attorneys to dissolve the™~ injunction 
granted the Danciger Oil & Refining Co. 
preventing the Railroad Commission from 
interfering with its production of oil in 
the Panhandle has been started in the 
District Court. This suit will have a 
great bearing on the future of proration 
in the State of Texas, consequently many 
operators and companies operating in the 
rest of the State will also be closely fol- 
lowing the case for the outcome will ef- 
fect them all in one way or another in 
ease of failure or success by the Railroad 
Commission to dissolve the injunction. 

While the commission and operators 
were grooming for the legal battle at 
Austin the Panhandle district took 2 
climb of 2,985 bbls. this week reaching 
a total of 84,350 bbls. daily, Gray County 
leading in the increase. Grav County 
also led the rest of the State in October 
for the largest number of completed pro- 
ducers, totaling 37 out of the 340 new 
wells added to production. However, the 
month showed the smallest total for the 
year, July leading with 438 completed 
producers. 

Panhandle Operators to Meet 

The Panhandle operators will meet at 
the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, November 
15, to discuss the continuance of prora- 
tion in the Panhandle district, bringing 
up a separate proration plan for the 
Sullivan district on the western side of 
Gray County, which was opened several 
weeks ago by the discovery on the Sulli- 
van farm of a 9,000-bbl. well by Cree- 
Hoover and others. This area is the 
most active in the Panhandle district at 
the present time with many tests being 
drilled on offset acreage, and several of 
them due for completion within a short 
time although they may have to be shut 
in for pipe line connections when com- 
pleted, and being doubtful of receiving a 
purchaser for their production. 

New Nominations 

The Prairie Oil & Gas Co. made new 
nominations on November 7, in the Pan- 
handle, Mexia, North and West Central 
Texas, North Texas being allotted 2,852 
bbis, whereas it has been allowed 7,000 
bbls. per day with 1,000 bbls. from the 
Nocona district. Eight hundred and fifty- 
two barrels of the new outlet will come 
from the Nocona district while the re- 
mainder comes from Archer, PRaylor, Clay 
and Wichita Counties. 

West Central Texas has been cut to 6,- 
468 bbls. outlet through the Prairie lines, 
the Panhandle to 13,000 bhis. per day 
and Mexia to 2,200 bbls. per day. It is 
taking 4,000 bbls. of its own crude per 
day from the Panhandle. Prior to these 
new nominations it has been taking 12,- 
000 bbls. per day. Wells to which Prai- 
rie Oil & Gas Co. lines are connected are 
allowed only 3 bbls. per day now in the 
North Texas and West Central Texas 
district and the Continental Oi! Co. cut 
to 2% bbls. per well. 

It looks as if the companies were grad- 
ually cutting down their purchases in 
these districts little by little with the 
idea of eventually ceasing to purchase 
any of the production. Heretofore the 
wells have been cut to the marginal allow- 
ance of 12, then to 6 bbls. per day 
and now they are cut to 2% and 3 bbls. 
per day. 

Although the Panhandle district is 
producing over 80,000 bbls. per day there 
is no market for this amount, the actual 
market running less than 70,000 bbls. per 
day, the outlet being cut to 70,000 bbls. 
in order to meet the market demand, but 
in the Wichita Falls district it would 
be extremely difficult for the operators 
to cut the daily allowance to meet with 
the purchasers decreasing demands, and 





it looks as if they would have to cut 
their production to the limit set by the 
companies connected to their wells. 
Panhandle Allowable Production 

In accordance with the special order o: 
the Railroad Commission of Texas Oil 
and Gas Docket No. 112, dated August 
27, 1930, and temporary order dated No- 
vember 1, 1930, it is hereby ordered that 
the amount of oil allowed to be produced 
daily by the operators and producers in 
the Panhandle district during the period 
November 1 to November 16 shall be the 
allowable production for each property as 
set forth in the proration schedule cover 
ing said period. 


700 feet of oil rose in the hole. No. 2 
Dalton of the same company was com- 
pleted last week for 65 bbls. in three 
hours, estimated good for a 40-bbl. well 
at a total depth of 933 feet. Pay in 
the first well was found at 920-31 and 
931-33 feet. It was Grayson County’s 
first producing oil well and heightened 
interest in the area and county to a 
great extent, especially to those who have 
acreage on nearby leases or in the county, 
and who have faith in the county pro- 
ducing a large quantity of oil. 


Van Lester’s No. 1 Goodwin and Walk- 








RECAPITULATION AND SUMMARIES 
Total Total Total Total ‘ Bbls. 

Poten- wells prod, wells prod. Total prorat- Allow- 

tial under. these over these exempt able able 

County— Wells prod. 12 bbls. wells 12 bbls. wells oil prod. prod. 
CareeR .cccnce 233 10,978 45 288 188 10,690 2,580 8,398 6,611 
Ge  cccess ona 722 87,245 101 600 621 86,645 9,190 78,055 46,648 
Hutchinson ... 959 22,557 §21 3,473 438 19,084 9,035 13,522 15,528 
) eerie re 21 903 9 88 12 815 232 671 554 
POURCP cccccccs 1 7 1 7 0 0 7 0 7 
Wheeler ...... .e & 762 26 139 18 623 378 392 568 
Total 1,980 122,452 703 4,595 1,277 117,857 21,422 101,038 69,916 


Total potential production 
Total exempt production .... 
Total proratable production 
BOCRs SUE cccvccccescescecssvecece 


Young County Most Active 
Young County continues to show the 
most activity and complete the majority 
of the wells in the Wichita Falls dis- 
trict each week, although many of them 
are always dry. Ten were completed 
this week, the best one yielding an ini- 
tial production of 162 bbls. Seven of 

the 10 were dry and abandoned. 


Grayson County’s Second ‘*Vell 
Grayson County had its second small 
well this week in the Pottshcro Field. 
This well belongs to the Sherman Oil & 
Gas Co. and is located on the Dalton 
farm. It was first completed as a small 
gasser, but was drilled to 924 feet where 








er, on the western side of Shackelford 
County in the Goodwin-Walker area, is 
now underreaming 6-inch casing 70 feet 
off bottom to test the King sand which 
was logged from 1,932-34 feet, and from 
which there is 800 feet of oil in the 
hole. This well will prove about a mile 
extension to the aforementioned pool. 
The Barnsdall Oil Co. completed its 
No. 1 Golson in the Burkett Pool, Cole- 
man County, for an initial production of 
300 bbls. per day, the Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co. completing its first well in the pool 
last week for an initial production of 304 
bbls. The Barnsdall Oil Co.’s well makes 
the third well. to be completed in the 
area which was extended by the Arcadia 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN TEXAS PANHANDLE 





Week Ending November 10 
CARSON COUNTY 


Company, well, farm name, section and block— 


Remarks: 


Empire G. & F. Co.’s No. 1 Jordan et al, C SE, Sec. 
94, Wilk, 4 LOGAN. Bar. cccccsccscccccccccces-cocces Drig. 1,690 ft. 
Empire G. & F. Co.’s No. 1 Simms, 2,310 ft. N, 990 ft. ad 
E, N%, Sec. 12, Bik. 7, L&G.N. Sur. .....ceseecees:- Drig. 2,610 ft. 
Gibson Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Foster & Co., C NW, Sec. 24, 
Wits, FT, LAG, Bem ccc ccccccccccccccccccccecccececs Drig. 450 ft. 
7 Holding Co.’s No. 1 McConnell, C NW, Sec. 45, 
Bite, 4, LAG. Bur. 20. ccccccccccescsocccocvccesseces Drig. 2,015 ft. 


Krebs & Barnard’s No. 1 Barnard, 660 ft. S and W, 


NW, Sec, 24, Blk. 4, L&G.N. Sur. ...... 
1 McConnell, C SE 


Lone Star Gas Co.'s No. 
65, Blk. 4, L&G.N. Sur. .... 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Burnett, 

W% NW, Sec. 101, Blk. 4, L&G.N. Sur. 


sone 800 ft. 
Sw, Sec 


eontinhess és Star machine. 
330 ft. N and W, 
tAmmateeeee Spudded. 


Plains Holding Co.’s No. 2 McConnell, C 8% NE, Sec. 


46, Blk. 4, L&G.N. Sur. 


ec oeccccceee Location. 


Plains Holding Co.’s No. 3 McConnell, N% NW, Sec. 46, 


Bik. 4, L&G.N. Sur. 


net carkehe e's Rig on ground. 


North American O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 McEwen, C SE, 


Sec. 1, Blk. 4, L&G.N. Sur, ......-+++--+ 


eoceecsceges Drig. 1,880 ft. 


Texas Interstate P. L. Co.’s No. 1 Burnett, C W 100 


ac., SW, Sec. 84, Blk. 5, L&G.N. Sur. .... 


ootensocoene Rotary rig. 


CHILDRESS COUNTY 
Cc. L. Sloane et al’s No. 1 B. P. Smith, Sec. 49, F. P. 


Hmott lame 2... ccccccscccccessccses 


eerceecescen T.D.. 5,000 ft. 


COLLINGSWORTH COUNTY 
Dixon et al’s No. 1 Bell, 330 ft. N, 1,320 ft. W, Sec. 102, 


Blk. 21, H.&G.N. Sur. 


eeTTTT TT ie Drig. 500 ft. 


GRAY COUNTY 
Amalgamated German-American Oil Co.’s No. 1 Webb, 
330 ft. S and W, E% NW, Sec. 12, Blk. A-9, H.& 


GRR, BU ccc ccccceescvcsssccceesccececce 


cocccccccce G.W. pay 2,912-15 ft; 
British-American Oil Co. and Shell Pet. Corp.’s No. 1 


c.O. after 
500-qt. shot; S.D. 2,915 ft. 


Smith, 330 ft. S and E, NW, Sec. 138, Blk. 3, L& 


G.N. Sur. 


cc ecccccccce Location, 


British-American and Shell Pet. Corp.’s No. 2 Richard- 
a 330 ft. NE W% NE, Sec. 127, Bik. 3, L&G.N. 


Tre Tee Drig. 2,970 ft. 


Su 
Beck's. No. 1 Sullivan, 4 ~ N and E, W% NW, Sec. 


135, Blk. 3, L&G.N 


Ceccecececes U.R. 8-in. csg. 1,950 ft. 


Brown et al’s No. 1 oe 330 ft. S and E, NW, Sec. 


93, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. 


Seteoerr dees Drig. 480 ft. 


Cockrell-McIliroy’s No. 2 Allam, 330 ft. N and W, E% 


NE, Sec. 127, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. 


eeeceeececes T.P. 3,260 ft; T.D. 3,280 ft; 


swbd. 
144 bbls. in 24 hrs. 


ome. -MclIlroy Oil Co.’s No. 1 Harbaugh, 1,263 ft. N, 
330 f 


W, Lot 182, Sec. 114, Blk. 3, L&G.N 


Empire c. & F. Co.’s No. 
886 ft. W, Sec. 153, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Su 


Sur. ....Standardizing 3,227 ft. 


1 McCullogh, 1,320 ft. 8 
Bo ccccesescces Standardizing. 


(Continued on Page 194) 


Refining Co.’s No. 1 Golson several weeks 
ago. 
South of Goldsboro 

Texas American Syndicate’s No. 3 
Newton, south of Goldsboro, set 2-inch 
tubing and the well is making 201 bbls. 
of oil and 2,000,000 feet of gas per day 
with 300 pounds back pressure, produc- 
tion coming from a sandy lime logged at 
3,820-45 feet. This oil producer is in the 
midst of a gas area, and was somewhat 
surprising to the owners when it came 
in as such a good oil well. The Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Corp. has a gas gath- 
ering system in the Goldsboro area and 
is taking all of the gas production for 
commercial and domestic gas consump- 
tion in nearby towns, piping it as far 
west as San Angelo, about 70 miles. 


NORTH TEXAS PRODUCTION 
Week ending November ? 


Panhandle District— Bbls. 
I  olioig in inimirerigieewnimena 6,910 
Wutehiness County .. oc... ceccccccs 17,995 


Gray County ... 
Moore County ... 
Potter County . 
Wheeler County 





Total production this week ........ 84,350 
Total production last week ........ 80,540 
WUE <inevestemeesesiuboveseece 3,810 


Wichita Falls District— 
fe eae 
EY a6 ok ican san eus oewe esha 
ST I 8566 ibs 26 cide cemedea'eck 
I IEE his dais o meacdvnb waked acer 5 
I assay cits oleh So igen: boar ens 
EE: Sahoo 6 66 ok sanennn tees 
Tn ss clas secaa uence deede 
Ne 
Throckmorton County 
Wilbarger County ....... 

Wichita County ......... aa 
po ee ann 





ecesce 79,876 





Total production this week . 
Total production last week ........ 80,165 
IID seid dda Schcdbintd main dtm és ennieiretak 289 
Ranger District— 
I a os bin io 80S) Kec wesunee 5,462 
GD GE nccbcccvecesewsesees 2,955 
asa sb nde pipw bail eae 2,620 
CD TEND oc veccccccacdecss 1,101 
POOR DOW CORE onc csccccvecc ccs 601 
EE BE ctiecueocsaceseee ce. 4,377 
Shackelford County ........ ....... 5,567 
Re 5,341 
Total production this week ........ 27,924 
Total production last week . ...... 28,002 
PGRN. sc ciedaiddice nes chedeamress 78 


COMPLETIONS IN NORTH CENTRAL 
TEXAS 


Archer County 

C. B. Christie’s No. 1 Hamilton, dry 
and abandoned, total depth 1.201 feet. 
Dean and Alexander’s No. 1 Arnold, show 
oil 1,163-76 feet, initial proc uction 14 
bbls., total depth 1,176 feet. Hedrick- 
Camp Drilling Co.’s No. 1 Inman, dry 
and abandoned, total depth 753 feet. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 2 Hud- 
son, dry and abandoned, total depth 1,- 
414 feet. Perkins and Cullum’s No. 2 
Falls, dry and abandoned, total depth 1,- 


634 feet. 
Cooke County 
Ray Bourland and others’ No. 1 Setzes, 
dry and abandoned, total depth 2.003 feet. 
D. Atkins and others’ No. 1 Daugherty, 
dry and abandoned, total depth 1,501 feet. 
Denton County 
The Texas Company and Benson Broth- 
ers’ No. 1 Yeatts, dry and abandoned, 
total depth 1,670 feet. 
Grayson County 
C. E. Marshall’s No. 1 Mauldin, dry 
and abandoned, total depth 1,008 feet. 
Throckmorton County 
Knox and others’ No. 1 Reynolds Land 
& Cattle Co., oil sand 529-30 feet, ini- 
tial production 8 bbls., tote] depth 530 


feet. 
Wichita County 
Comac Drilling Co. and others’ No. 1 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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The Mechanics of Oil Well Pumping 


Stressing of Equipment Dependent on Type of Prime 
Mover and Type, Location and Amount of Counterbalance 


By H. E. Dralle 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.* 


The attention and study given to oil 
well pumping in the past has been large- 
ly directed toward the performance of 
pumps and sucker rods, independent of 
their relation to surface equipment. A 
full knowledge, however, of oil well pump- 
ing conditions demands a study of the 
entire surface equipment and an appre- 
ciation of the interdependent variable fac- 
tors which affect the economics of suc- 
cessful pumping installations. 

As a contribution to this study, a 
number of recording oscillographic tests 
were made to provide a basis for an- 
alytical calculations of stresses and pow- 
er requirements of surface equipment and 
for segregating the difference in magni- 
tude and location of stress between gas 
engine and motor driven wells with sim- 
ilar mechanical connections and varying 
types and amounts of counterbalance. 
The oscillograph was of the six-element 
type; and by means of it in connection 
with suitable telemeters, tachometers, am- 
meter, and slide wire were simultaneous- 
ly recorded the instantaneous values of 
polished rod stress, polished rod travel. 
motor input horsepower, motor input cur- 
rent, motor speed, engine shaft torque, 
and engine cylinder pressure in definite 
relationships. 

With the standard bandwheel set up, 
torques on the crankshaft show but little 
variation with counterbalance, whereas 
motor torques show very definite varia- 
tions, the difference in the two being 
stored up energy in the system inter. 
mediate between motor crankshaft. The 
lower this stored up energy, the greater 
must be the variation in torques of the 
prime mover to compensate for the im- 
pulses set up by the well. 

Inertia Effects Low 

If only a multiple gear reduction is 
used between the pitman and the prime 
mover, the inertia effects are low; and, 
consequently, the impulses set up by the 
well must be overcome by suitable coun- 
terbalance on the slow speed side of the 
gear set if the gear is to be relieved of 
objectionable stresses in the case of en- 
gine drive and the prime mover of ex- 
cessive torques to carry the well over the 
peaks on the upstroke in the case of mo- 
tor drive. Further to clarify this last 
statement, it is necessary to establish 
the difference in performance between 
engine drive and motor drive. 

A prime mover such as a gas engine 
with heavy flywheels produces much high- 
er torsional stresses in the mechanical 
system between the prime mover and the 
well than does a motor drive with in- 
herently lower inertias. This can be 
shown best by representing the pumpiry 
system diagrammatically as follows with 
I,, and I, as the inertias of the prime 
mover and the well, respectively. The 
pump must be represented by a val- 
uable inertia, as is true of all reciprocat- 
ing systems. 
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Neglecting friction forces in the well 
and other parts of the system and the 
effect of flexibility in the rods, walking 
beam, and pitman; and assuming con- 
stant rotational speed of the crank and 
purely sinusoidal motion of the sucker 
rods, the stresses in the mechanical link- 





*Presented at eleventh annual meeting, 
American Petroleum Institute, at Chicago, 
Ill., November 12, 1930. 








are to made. 
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eral and definite conclusions: 


maximum beneficial effect. 


analytical method. 


tions are definite. 


throughout the whole drive. 





ABSTRACT 


Stressing of the mechanical equipment on a pumping oil well is 
directly dependent upon the type of prime mover and upon the type, 
location, and amount of counterbalance. An appreciation of these 
relationships is essential if most economical pumping installations 


The few simple equations and the detailed oscillographic test 
data and results presented bring out the significance of these theo- 
retical relations, and furnish a basis for analytical calculations of 
stresses and power requirements of oil well pumping equipment. 

pon submitted comprise records taken with telemeters, 
tachometers, ammeters, voltmeters, and timing devices so connected 
to an oscillograph that instantaneous values of six variables were 
simultaneously recorded under various conditions of well operation. 
A detailed analysis of these data has resulted in the following gen- 


1. Variable well reactions impose upon surface equipment heavy 
stresses that are magnified by prime movers with heavy inertias 
and reduced with prime movers of small inertias. 

2. A rotating type of counterbalance on the crank shaft gives 


3. The variable torque of single cylinder gas engines superim- 
poses high peak stresses on surface equipment. 
4. Gas engine driven wells are most easily counterbalanced by the 


5. Torque variations on crank shaft with change in counterbal- 
ance are slight with bandwheel drive, but the motor torque varia- 


6. In gear drives the best counterbalance indicates best behavior 


7. On electrically operated wells the best criterion of counter- 
balance is equal current’peaks for the well and the counterbalance. 

8. Motor wells are counterbalanced best by means of graphic 
ammeter, wattmeter, or tachometer. 

9. Counterbalance (on geared drive) giving minimum motor heat- 
ing produces best operating condition on all surface equipment. 

10. Extreme overloads on motors result in higher power bills. 

11. Rod stress is an insensitive indication of counterbalance. 

12. Difference in time on up and down stroke of the polished rod 
is not a criterion of correct counterbalancing. 














age (shown in this simple torsional sys- 
tem) under the influence of a sinusoidally 
varying torque can be shown to be: 


I, 1 
Stress due to T; = a ee 
I,+I: w;? 
, 
Ww, 
I 1 
Stress due to T; = —— ee 
I+ w 
tx 


w 








Where W = frequency of the alternat- 
ing torques 
W- = natural frequency of the system 


If the engine is two-cycle and run- 
ning at 200 r.p.m., and the well is oper- 
ating at 20 strokes per minute, the fre- 
quency of T, and T, will be 200 and 20. 
respectively, with harmonics 2, 3, 4, etc., 
times higher. The natural frequency of 
the system, if such system with a vari- 
able inertia at one end can be said to 
have a natural frequency, is about 340 
per minute using the average inertia. 

1, 
The factor 





is a very small num- 
I, +1, 

ber, so that stresses due to engine torques 

ean never be large. Resonance can hard- 

ly become dangerous in this system be- 

cause of the tremendous damping caused 

by well friction. In the case of well 


torque T, the factor becomes very 





I+ 
nearly equal to 1, and so is the resonance 
factor; therefore, the well variable torque 
ean cause very large torsional stresses in 
the mechanical linkage. 
On the average sized two-speed pump- 
ing motors, such as used on heavy pump: 











ing wells, I, is approximately 75 pounds 
inches seconds.2. This is about one-four 
hundred fiftieth of the gas engines used 
in some of these tests. In the case of 
the engine, 


therefore, becomes 





I, + I, 
nearly 1. The motor drive, however, has 
no harmonically varying torque, i.e., T, 
equals zero and T, cannot cause large 
I, 


I,+1, 
fraction. Thus the problem of torsional 
stresses, which may be very acute with 
an engine drive, disappears in the motor 
drive. 


stresses because is now a small 





Follows Well Reactions 


Physically, this means that the well 
torques are working against a stone wall 
with the engine drive, and in the motor 
drive they work against a body which 
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Results compiled from a series of tests. 


can give against them. This fact is dis- 
tinctly discernible by comparing any en- 
gine driven with a motor-driven well!. 
The motor: will rise and fall in speed 
perceptibly to follow well reactions, but 
a gas engine on a similar well will not 
visibly show appreciable speed change. 


Of course, in the motor drive the motor 
must supply a little extra torque to help 
the total inertia of the system carry 
the motion over the peaks; but the 
torques in the mechanical linkage are 
essentially smaller than when an engine 
drive is used. 

With an appreciation of these facts, 
it must be evident why reduction gears 
which will successfully pump a well us- 
ing motor drive will not necessarily fune 
tion without grief if a gas engine with 
heavy flywheels is used as the motive 


on Counter bolonce Seom.-Lbs 





Results compiled from a series of tests 
with grasshopper type counterbalance. 


power. For similar reasons flywheels on 
high-speed pumping gear shafts impose 
additional stresses upon the gears, and 
if of sufficient size may cause gear shaft 
failure. 

All factors considered, most economical 
pumping installations seem to point to 
the use of gear designs which do not 
provide for heavy flywheels used as coun- 
terbalances on the high-speed shaft. A 
rotating type counterbalance on the low- 
speed shaft relieves the gear of these 
excessive stresses and permits closer de- 
sign in all parts of the gear unit. From 
an economic standpoint, the wisdom of 
such applications cannot be questioned, 
as it is obviously cheaper to add dead- 
weight to a counterbalance on the low- 
speed shaft rather than to increase gear 
faces, shafts sizes, beaming sizes, and 
other parts of the gear case to allow 
a similar counterbalancing effect to be 
placed on the high-speed shaft. 

A counterbalance in the form of a fly- 





ond Wts 


Test results compiled from a series of tests 
with rotating type counterbalance. 


wheel on the high-speed shaft is ad- 
mittedly much smaller and lighter in 
weight than one on the low-speed shaft 
to give the same counterbalancing effect. 
In fact, the ratio of these weights will 
vary inversely as the square of the gear 
ratio. For example, if a given counter- 
balancing effect is produced with a 100- 
pound flywheel of given dimensions on 
a high-speed gear shaft running at 600 
r.p.m., and there is a 30 to 1 reduction 
between the motor and pitman, this same 
flywheel would be but one nine- hundredth 
as effective on the low-speed gear shaft. 
Subjected to Two Forces 

The crankshaft or low-speed gear shaft 
on a pumping well is subjected to two 
forces, one bending and one torsional, 
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and the two combine to produce shear. 
These stresses are pulsating, and are 
often of such magnitude as to cause shaft 
failure from fatigue. On any given well, 
both the bending and the torsional forces 
can be calculated from these equations: 


b 
Bending F, = W: + Wo. — W;— — W» 
a 
RW? 
—W. + —— (W- + Wo. + Wy, 
4 
b? 
+— Wn + We) cos wt 
a® 


~ 


b 
Torque T, = R (W,. + Wo W>)- 
a 


k?w? 
Wp — W-) sin wt + —— 
2g 
b? 
(W- + Ww. + W,> t+ — Wh) 


a? 
sin 2 wt 


For the downstroke the forces and 
torques designated as F, and T,, re- 
spectively, are similar in form, excepz 
W. is omitted from the equation. There- 
fore, the equation need not be rewritten. 

W,. = weight of rods in pounds. 

W. = weight of oil in pounds. 

Wp» = weight of counterweight on walk- 
ing beam. 


W> = weight of counterweight on pit- 
man. 
W. = weight of counterweight on 


crank. 

A = length walking beam from center 
to pitman. 

C = distance between center walking 
beam and counterweight on walking beam. 

IR = radius of crank in inches. 

aN 
w-- 





where N is the number of 
30 
pumping strokes per minute. 
With the entire weight concentrated in 


the crank (rotating type counterbalance) 
the above expressions become: 


RW?® 
F, = Wr + Wo — We + — (W, 


+ Wo. + We) cos wt 
T, = R (Wr + Wo — W-) sin wt 








R?*Ww* 
+ (Wr, + We) sin 2wt 
2g 
RW? 
F, = Wr — We + — (W;: + We) 
g 
cos wt 
R*Ww? 
T, = R (W- — W.-) sin wt + Ww: 
2g 
sin 2wt 


With the counterweight all in the 
crank, the forces remain exactly the sam2 
as before; but the second harmonic of 
the torque becomes very much smaller. 
The entire gain of having the weight 
concentrated in the crank is in this fact. 
Where all the counterbalancing is in the 
crank, there is a given optimum counter- 
weight: which makes both the forces and 
the torques take on a minimum peak va:- 
ue. It is significant that stresses com- 
puted from these equations always ex- 
ceeded those obtained from actual test 
data. 


Theoretically, when counterweights are 
applied, they should be such that result- 
ant stresses are kept within the limits 
of the mechanical drive equipment and 
of such a value that the motor torques 
do not reach excessive values on each 
up-stroke of the pump. With extreme 
loads on the motor, every stroke of the 
pump increases motor heating and results 
in inefficient operation and high power 
bills. Fortunately operators are not com- 
pelled to go through a series of calcula- 
tions when applying mechanical drives to 
pumping wells. This has already been 
done by the designer, who makes allow- 
ances for an average set of working con- 
ditions with definite factors of safety. 
It remains for the operator only to coun- 
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terbalance wells in an accepted manner 
to produce the most economicai installa- 
tion over-all, both from a maintenance 
and power standpoint. 

Detailed Analyses 


As a result of the detailed analyses of 
the test data from which the final curves 
were derived, the following general and 
definite conclusions can be drawn: 

1. A rotating type counterbalance on 
the pitman side of the crank shaft gives 
maximum beneficial effect for protection 
of the surface equipment interposed be- 
tween the prime mover and the crank. 

2. Gas engines and flywheels (heavy 
prime mover inertias) do not allow re- 
duction of stresses on surface equipment 
arising from variable well reactions. Mo- 
tors (small inertias) result in consider- 
able reduction of these stresses. 

3. On single cylinder engines the vari- 
able torque delivered, due to combination 
of explosions and reciprocating inertias, 
superimposes high peak stresses on the 
surface equipment. 

4. The analytical method of comput- 
ing weight of rods and column of fluid 
and then taking a definite percentage of 
this (65 to 80 per cent) remains the sim- 
plest method of counterbalancing gas en- 
gine driven wells. 

5. With band wheel drive, the tor 
ques on the low-speed shaft showed little 
variation with counterbalance; while mo- 
tor torques showed very definite varia- 
tions, the difference in the two being 
stored up energy in the system inter- 
mediate between motor and crankshaft. 

6. With multiple reduction gears in- 
stead of the bandwheel drive, the best 
counterbalance would indicate the best 
behavior throughout the whole drive, us 
the motor and gear shaft torques rise 
and fall together. 

7. On electrically operated wells, the 
best criterion of the counterbalance is 
equal current peaks to minimize motor 
heating. For better drives this condi- 
tion does not necessarily produce mini- 
mum power consumption or minimum 
stress throughout the system. 

8. On gear drives (multiple reduction 
units having the pitman directly connect- 
ed to the low-speed gear shaft) the coun- 
terbalance giving the best motor heating 
condition will give the best operating 
condition on all surface equipment. 

9. Rod stress is an insensitive indi- 
cation of counterbalance. 

10. Motor operated wells can be sat- 
isfactorily and easily counterbalanced by 
using a wattmeter, ammeter, or tacho- 
meter of the graphic type. 

11. Extreme overloads on motors, 
caused by using underrated motors or in- 
sufficient counterbalance, makes them op- 
erate inefficiently ; hence power bills will 
be higher. 

12. The difference in time on the up 
and down strokes is not a criterion of 
counterbalancing. While this difference 
may be observable, this method is not a 
solution of correct counterbalance. 

It is recognized that only by such ob- 
servation and tests on surface equip- 
ment, correlated with those of the type 
made on subsurface equipment by F. W. 
Lake and discussed at last year’s Petre 
leum Institute meeting, can the ultimate 
in economic well pumping be attained. 
There is still much to be done. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of M. Stone and J. Ormon- 
droyd in securing and analyzing the data, 
and of W. L. Cory for completely com- 
piling the results. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER 
WITH THE INDUSTRY? 


(Continued from Page 51) 


which has been applied and the results 
which have been achieved have been ex- 
cellent and afford hope for the future. 
These results have been achieved by the 
co-operation of State and Federal agen- 
cies with the industry; in some cases by 
the application of law, and, in others, 
merely by co-operation. 

In Oklahoma an effort has been made 
by law not only to prevent physical 
waste but economic waste. In that State, 
economic waste as such is prohibited by 
law, and waste incident to the produc- 
tion of crude oil in excess of the market 
demand is declared unlawful. The Cor- 








poration Commission is given broad pow- 
er to prevent waste by ascertaining the 
market outlet for the State as a whole, 
for the various producing areas of the 
State, and apportioning the market out- 
let between these areas and between the 
several producers of any given area. This 
statute has recently been subjected to 
attack in both the State and Federal 
courts of Oklahoma and has been up- 
held by both. These decisions are most 
helpful and greatly strengthen the pro- 
ration movement in that State. There 
the Corporation Commission, upon the 
application of the oil producers, has as- 
certained the market outlet for the State 
to be approximately 550,000 bbls., and 
has apportioned this outlet to the various 
producing areas. 

In Texas the law prohibits physical 
waste but specifically excludes economic 
waste from consideration of the Railroad 
Commission. It contains provisions, rela- 
tive to preventing discrimination and re- 
quiring purchasers to purchase ratably. 
The Railroad Commission is given broad 
powers of enforcement and under the act, 
upon application of the producers, has 
found that the market outlet for Texas 
is approximately 750,000 bbls. per day, 
and has ascertained the market outlet for 
each producing area of the State in or- 
der to prevent discriminaticn between 
areas and between producers in any area. 
This order of the commission is now un- 
der attack in the courts but no decision 
has as yet been announced 

Last year California passed an act 
prohibiting the unreasonable waste of gas 
and setting up machinery for administer- 
ing the law. This act has not yet been 
applied as litigation has held it in abey- 
ance. The ground of attack is that while 
the State has the power to prohibit en- 
tirely the waste of gas, the effort to pro- 
hibit the unreasonable waste of gas pre- 
scribes no definite standard, and there- 
fore, the law is void for uncertainty. 
Whether the attack succeeds remains to 
be seen. While the California statute 
has not yet been enforced, the producers 
of that State have restricted their output 
to approximately 600,000 bbls. per day. 

The New Mexico statute permits agree- 
ments, but does not otherw‘se prevent 
production. Under this statute, the 
Hobbs Pool is under proration. 


Enormous Burden of Stocks 

As a result of the activities in these 
and other states, the actual production 
is now less than 2,400,000 bbls. and is 
approximately in balance with demand. 
However we started into the year with 
682,000,000 bbls. of crude und refined 
oils in storage and that is approximately 
the figure today. This enormous quan- 
tity of storage oil and the uncertainty 
about proration are the immediate causes 
of the demoralized market for crude. The 
proration orders and agreements are all 
for short periods of time. It is probable 
they will be renewed, but rot certain, 
and therefore, the overhanging potential 
threatens the stability of the situation 
and jeopardizes the price structure, not- 
withstanding the great good that has 
been accomplished. 

Oil Pool a Unit 

An oil pool is a unit, and obviously 
ought to be operated as such. Diligent 
efforts are being made to bring about 
unit operation and substantial progress is 
being made. This movement has, and 
is entitled to have, the support of the 
industry. It is so obviously sound that 
there is practically no division of opinion 
as to its desirability. The only differ- 
ences of opinion are as to its practica- 
bility. Surface ownership does not co- 
incide with the boundaries of the oil de- 
posit, and therefore there are numerous 
surface owners entitled to penetrate the 
oil sands. Each one desires to recover 
as much of the oil as possible, and it 
cannot be known in advance how much 
is under the surface of each owner. Some 
surface owners need the oil in their busi- 
ness, while others do not, different leases 
have different drilling obligations. The 
royalty owners are an important part of 
the picture. This diversification of in- 
terest is an obstacle in the way of unit 
operation. Under the law, a surface own- 
er has the right to drill on his own land. 
This is a right of which he cannot be 
absolutely deprived. He cannot be forced 
into a unit operation, and therefore uniti- 
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zation must rest upon consent and not 
compulsion. As the diversity of interest 
sometimes prevents consent. pregress in 
unitization can only be made gradually 
and by persuasion. 

It cannot be regarded, therefore, as an 
effective remedy for existing evils, but 
only as an alleviation of them. 

Tariff Questionable Remedy 

A strong effort has been and is being 
made to procure a tariff on crude oil and 
its products. This subject is now being 
considered by the Tariff Commission, 
which will make a report to Congress in 
the near future. Whether a tariff will 
remedy the situation or improve it re- 
mains to be seen. We can only hope 
that if Congress imposes a tariff on im- 
ports that the result will be beneficial. 
The fact, however, is that during 1929 
we exported 162,257,000 bbls. of crude 
and refined products, while we imported 
only 108,709,000 bbls. Our _ exports, 
therefore were approximately 54,000,000 
bbls. in excess of our imports or an aver- 
age of approximately 150,000 bbls. per 
day. The record for 1930 is about in 
the same proportion. If the effect of the 
tariff is to exclude foreign cil, it forces 
that oil thus excluded into foreign mar- 
kets. If the effect of a tariff on wheat, 
as to which we have an exportable sur- 
plus, is a criterion by which to judge the 
effect of a tariff on oil, it will not be 
helpful, because while there is a tariff 
of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, the prices 
for wheat in Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
are approximately the same. 

More Gas Wasted Than Used 

It is estimated that 2,000,000,000 feet 
of gas are being blown into the air, of 
which California is wasting approximate- 
ly 600,000,000 feet, Oklahoma 400,000,- 
000, the Texas Panhandle over 500,000,- 
000, and West Texas and New Mexico 
about 250,000,000. Last year the total 
consumption of natural gas is estimated 
at 1,918,000,000,000 feet, of which 360,- 
000,000,000 feet were used by 5,116,000 
domestic consumers, the rest being used 
for field purposes, carbon black, fuel and 
like purposes. The total consumption, 
therefore, for domestic purposes, was less 
than 1,000,000,000 feet per day, while 
the total consumption for all purposes 
was something over 5,000,000,000 feet per 
day. We are, therefore, blowing into the 
air twice as much gas as is being used 
for domestic purposes and approximately 
40 per cent of the total consumption, 
and nearly all of this waste is occurring 
in three states. 

Under the established law of the land, 
each State has the power to stop this 
waste, and it is well to inquire what the 
effect would be if the states should exer- 
cise this power. 

In the first place, it would stop this 
terrible waste of an exhaustible and ir- 
replaceable natural resource The aver- 
age price per 1,000 feet paid by domes- 
tic consumers in 1929 was 62 cents and 
in the course of time, there will be a 
market for every foot of the gas that is 
now being wasted. In the next place, it 
would reduce the oil production. It is 
estimated that this gas which is being 
wasted is bringing to the surface more 
than 400,000 bbls. of oil per day. In 
addition, the gas which is being wasted 
is producing enormous quantities of nat- 
ural gasoline which is not needed at this 
time, and which is a contributing cause 
to the demoralization of the industry. A 
reduction of 400,000 bbls. of crude per 
day, and a reduction of the natural gas- 
oline output derived from the wasted gas 
would have an immediate effect upon the 
crude situation of incalculable value to 
the industry. 

Producers Have the Remedy 

This diminution of the crude supply 
would result in better refinery practices 
in order to increase the percentage of 
gasoline recovered and reduce the fuel 
oil output. The effect of this would be 
to avoid flooding the market with fuel 
oil, thereby improving the price received 
and benefiting both the coal industry 
and the railroads. It would likewise re- 
duce the enormous stocks abcve ground 
and thus bring the industry into a bet- 
ter statistical position. 

After a while, as the demand for crude 
increases, the gas which would otherwise 
be wasted would be returned to the oil 
sands for further use in the production 
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of crude, thus increasing the ultimate 
yield by a figure which is estimated by 
some competent observers as 20 per cent 
of the total. And the tendency, also, would 
be to discourage wildcatting, as there 
would be no incentive to discover new 
flush areas before there was a market 
for both the gas and oil. 
Would Benefit States 

It would greatly benefit the oil pro- 
ducing states by conserving their natural 
resources and encouraging industry and 
promoting a fair price for the’r products, 
to say nothing of the direct benefit to 
the State governments, by increasing 
their revenue which, to a large extent, is 
based on a percentage production tax by 
which these states participate in the bet- 
ter prices for crude. Finally, it would 
be a genuine conservation movement, and 
go far towards preventing immediate 
overproduction and insuring maximum 
ultimate recovery. Such legislation, of 
course, should be accompanied by ratable 
taking requirements, which would insure 
to all producers a proportionate share of 
the outlet for both gas and oil, and sup- 
plement, without superseding. existing 
statutes and the efforts now being made 
by the industry to correct existing evils. 

For many years the governments of the 
oil producing states have been vitally in- 
terested in this problem and conserva- 
tion legislation extends over a period of 
40 years. During the past six years the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board has given 
a national impetus te the movement and 
has donce much towards correlating the 
activities of the various states and of 
the industry itself. Much of the fine 
spirit of co-operation now found amongst 
the oil producers is the direct result of 
the activities of the Federal Oil Conser- 
vation Board. But we must always bear 
in mind that the primary object of these 
public agencies is the conservation of our 
natural resources. They rightly believe 
that a genuine policy of conservation is 
important to the nation; they recognize 
that the present waste hastens the ap- 
proach of the day when our oil and gas 
deposits will be exhausted. It cannot be 
too often repeated that the oil and gas 
resources of the nation are irreplaceable ; 
that when they are once exhausted they 
are permanently exhausted, and that the 
nation and the states, as well as the in- 
dustry, should do everything within their 
power to conserve them, not merely in 
order that those of us now engaged in 
the business may make a profit but that 
future generations may not be deprived 
of their use. 

Over the plains area of the Southwest 
the Indians and the buffalo formerly 
found a home. The Indians would kill 
the buffalo as they needed them for food 
and clothing. Graudally the wh:te man 
pushed the Indian to one side and for 
the sake of immediate profit, slaughtered 
the buffalo merely for their hides. After 
it was too late and the buffalo were 
gone, this waste was severely condemned. 
Over these same areas today, natural gas 
is being wasted and not even the hide is 
being saved. Shall we repeat the his- 
tory of the buffalo or shall we act in 
time to prevent it? 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK 
FOR THE OIL INDUSTRY? 


(Continued from Page 48) 

gas conservation law in California, the 
understanding and vigorous action of the 
Texas Railroad Commission aud the Ok- 
lahoma Corporation Commission in or+ler- 
ing proration, indicate the vrowing i1:- 
terest of governmental agenciss in seek- 
ing a solution of our large industri:] 
problem. The significance of the recenz 
decision of a Federal circuit court and 
that of the Oklahoma supreme court car- 
not be overemphasized. For example. 
this recognition by the Oklahoma court 
of the correlative rights of ecwners is 
of great significance : 

“Surface owners of land have the right 
to drill for and reduce to possession te 
oil and gas beneath; but this ight is to 
all of the owners alike, and, when nu 
merous surface owners seek to produce 
from a common pool, it is within the 
police power of the State. in keepin; 
with due process of law, to require the 
several surface owners to produce same 
under reasonable regulations to the en: 
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that some of said owners may not tahe 
from the common source more than their 
equitable share.” 
New Era Entered 

The production of its raw material ix 
basie to every industry. There can be 
no doubt that our production procedure, 
due to economic, scientific and legal fac- 
tors, has definitely entered 2 new era. 
The future trend is obvious and must be - 
truthfully and fearlessly regarded. After 
all, there is probably much more trath 
than fiction in the often repeated staiv- 
ment that our greatest conservation prob- 
lem is the mental one. 


The general restraint upon crude pro- 
duction which the industry has exercise: 
is indicative of what producers can and 
will do to meet an emergency. Our 
methods of capturing oil have been, ar 
broadly speaking still are, such as to per- 
mit the eternal existence of that over- 
hanging shadow, “overproduction.” St.- 
bility, the removal of that shadow, re- 
quires that we speedily seek and find a 
permanent solution. We must find an 
answer that will dispose permanently of 
the age-long methods we have employed 
in the competitive development of single 
pools. The method must be one which 
we may rely upon to yield eronomy iv 
development and operation, to obtain 
greater recoveries from the sands, and to 
provide for stability of output as related 
to market demands. Without going fur- 
ther into the long and familiar detaile:! 
story, may I say, in brief, that I believe 
the answer is to be found in the appli- 
cation of some practicable form of uniti- 
zation or unit operation. Two important 
sessions of this meeting are tu Le devoted 
exclusively to a discussion of this subje +t 

Since the organization of the three di- 
visions—production, refining and mar- 
keting, the need on this occusion for a 
detailed presidential review of -he status 
of the industry has largely disappeared. 
Detailed comment upon conditions pr:- 
vailing in the three principal branches of 
the industry will be made hy the vice 
presidents for production, refining, ard 
marketing in their respective reports 
which will be made to busines: meetings 
of the divisional members on Thursday 
afternoon. 


Three Important Factors 


Critics may analyze the petroleum situ- 
ation to their heart’s content and fitd 
what they may seek, but as I see it these 
three factors in the oil situation are im- 
portant for oil company ownership ani 
management to note and to remember: 

1. The petroleum industry at this mo- 
ment faces a condition that it has face! 
only once before in its history; namely. 
the almost certain prospect that durius 
the coming six months’ period there will 
be a very small, if indeed, any percentaz 
increase in the demand for its principa’ 
money product, gasoline. 

2. The excess of all liquid petroleum 
products at any given time is the differ- 
ence between the aggregate of all stocks 
actually on hand and the aggr»gate work- 
ing stocks necessary to meet ‘nrrent de 
mand. The same definition will apply 
to stocks of crude or of any particrlar 
refined product. It, therefore, follows 
that the economic lesson is to dispose of 
or to reduce the excess until a balance 
is reached. 


3. The quickening of effort to find as 
promptly as possible, the effective and 
permanent solution of the industry’s m:- 
jor problem of how to prevent recurrinz 
periods of overproduction of crude oii, 
which remains the root of the evil. 

As suggested before, the werld is staz- 
gering under the weight of surpluses of 
all kinds of raw material. The petro- 
leum industry is taking the lead in re- 
stricting its output to meet the demani. 
It is perhaps unwise to mention in- 
creased costs at a time of great ov- 
production, and yet we must face tlw 
facts. Conservation, or proration, und>r 
the present plan does increase the cosi. 
of production and it will continue to in- 
crease until competitive operations are 
displaced by unit operations. Present 
prices for crude petroleum and its prol- 
ucts are not remunerative. 

In closing, may I quote from the ad- 
dress delivered by Charles Schwab 
a few days ago before the American 





Steel Industry, substituting the word “pe- 
troleum” for “steel”: 

“There are two factors entirely in tie 
control of the petroleum industry itself, 
which regardless of fluctuations in ge'- 
eral business, largely determin2 our suc- 
cess as an industry. One of these is 
price stability; the other is stability of 
production. We cannot afford to.squan 
der our resources either by price cutting 
below the profit line or by overprojuc- 
tion beyond the demand line.” 


PANHANDLE FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 82) 
Boyd, dry and abandoned, total depth 1,- 
856 feet. Walter and Blair’s No. 4 
Honaker, oil sand 848-55 feet, initial pro- 
duction 33 bbls., total depth 855 feet. 
Young County 
B. C. Banner’s No. 1 Finch heirs, oil 
sand 658-63 feet, initial production 162 
bbls., total depth 663 feet. J. A. Bear- 
man and others’ No. 1 Baldw:n, dry and 
abandoned, total depth 710 teet. Con- 
solidated Oil Corp. of Texas’ No. 1 
Bailey, dry and abandoned, total depth 952 
feet. W. H. Hammon’s No. 1 Bullock, 
dry and abandoned, total depth 950 feet. 
R. L. Haue’s No. 1 Cliftor, dry and 
abandoned, total depth 1,002 feet. Mason 
and Fitzgerald’s No. 1 Routon, dry and 
abandoned, total depth 757 feet. E. R. 
Riggs’ No. 1-A Larimore, o'] sand 689- 
70 feet, initial production 110 bbls., total 
depth 709 feet. E. J.. Stump’s No. 1 
Jeffery, dry and abandoned total depth 
1,079 feet. R. J. Watson and others’ 
No. 1 Watson, dry and abandoned, total 
depth 804 feet. Atlantic Oil & Refining 
Co. and others’ No. 1 Jarnigan, dry and 
abandoned, total depth 2,682 feet. 
COMPLETIONS IN THE TEXAS 
PANHANDLE DISTRICT 
Gray County 
British-American Oil Co. and Shell Pe- 
troleum Corp.’s No. 1 Richardson, totai 
depth 3,290 feet, shot with 90 quarts at 
3,196-3,291 feet, and with 180 quarts 
from 3,168-3,283 feet, initial production 
100 bbis. of oil and 60 bbls. of water. 
Danciger Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 1 Me- 
Laughlin, top pay 2,915 feet, initial pro- 
duction 122 bbls., total depth 2,921 feet. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 4 Sailor. 
top pay 3,185 feet, initial production 175 
bbls., total depth 3,212 feet. Skelly Oii 
Co.’s No. 1 Vicars, top pay 2,320 feet, 
shot with 180 quarts from 3,233-90 feet, 
initial production 240 bbls. in 12 hours, 
total depth 3,290 feet. 
Hutchinson County 
Huber Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 Chris- 
tian, top pay 3,006-23 feet, initial pro 
duction 200 bbls., total depth 3,130 feet. 
Moore County 
Texas Interstate Pipe Line Co.’s No. 1 
Sneed, initial production 8,000,000 feet 
of gas from 2,350-2,435 feet, total depti: 
2,564 feet. Shamrock Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 
1 Coffee, top pay 3,202 feet, initial pro 
duction 180 bbls. first 12 hours, total 
depth 3,505 feet. 


COMPLETIONS IN RANGER 
DISTRICT 
Brown County 
Cox and others’ No. 1 Trueheart, dry 
and abandoned, total depth 1,165 feet. 
Callahan County 
Glengary Oil Co.’s No. 1 West, dry 
and abandoned 1,163 feet. 
Coleman County 
Barnsdall Oil Co.’s No. 1 Golson, oil 
sand 1,587-92 feet, flowed 300 bbls. first 
24 hours, total depth 1,592 feet. Prairie 
Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Golson, oil sand 
1,565-80 feet, initial production 304 bbls. 
flowing, total depth 1,580 feet. 
Eastland County ; 
Barkley and Cratly’s No, 4 “A” Tur- 
ner, temporarily abandoned, total depth 
3,948 feet. Mook-Texas Oil Co.’s No. 1 
Sibley, temporarily abandoned, total depth 
3,620 feet. Hopkins and others’ No. 1 
Jones, temporarily abandoned, total depth 


850 feet. 
Shackelford County 

Hicks and Hubbard’s No. 1 Mathews, 
oil sand 795-803 feet, shot 2 quarts, ini- 
tial production 25 bbls., total depth 803 
feet. G. P. Mitcham’s No. 3 Nail, dry 
and abandoned, total depth 1,372 feet. 

. Stephens County 

Southern Petroleum Exploration Co.’s 

No. 1 Drummond, dry and abandoned, 
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total depth 540 feet. Clements and others’ 
No. 1 Stanley, total depth 3,960 feet, 
plugged back to 3,205 feet and produc- 
ing 200,000 feet of gas from old pay 
3,180-3,205 feet. 


EARLY STABILIZATION 
IN GASOLINE IS SEEN 


(Continued from Page 46) 
refiners continued to offer it at prices 
ranging as low as 454 cents for resale 
and 4% cents to the trade. The larger 
refiners who had been quoting 5% cents 
were generally quoting 54% to 5% cents 
by the close of the week and it appeared 
that the market might soon be stabilized 
within the price range of 5 to 5% cents. 

Natural Gasoline 


All grades of natural gasoline were be- 
ing firmly held at 4%4 cents and it was 
generally understood that two major com- 
panies in the industry were ready to buy 
for storage at any time the price tended 
to go below this figure. 


Kerosene and Distillates 


Kerosene moved slowly with little at- 
tention being paid to prices quoted near 
the upper end of the price range. In some 
instances kerosene was being applied on 
distillate orders where the customer de- 
manded an unusually high quality mate- 
rial and was willing to pay the top of the 
market for distillate. Kerosene was of- 
fered from North Texas refineries to mar- 
keters in common territory at prices 
which if met by Oklahoma refiners would 
net the latter less than 3 cents. 


Fuel Oils 


The lower gravity fuel oils continue to 
be quoted at low price levels, North 
Texas fuel ranging between 12 to 14 grav 
ity and having a cold test between 40 
and 50 was being offered to marketers in 
common territory at 25 cents to 30 cents 
per barrel. Some Oklahoma fuel of near 
that quality sold for 4214 cents per bar 
rel. The 16 to 18 gravity Oklahoma fuel 
of high cold test usually sold for 4214 to 
45 cents and only the zero to 10 cold test 
low gravity material enjoyed prices above 
this. Ordinarily a premium of 5 to 10 
cents per barrel is placed on the. respec- 
tive grades of fuel when the buyer de- 
mands that the fuel have a cold test 
under 10° F. 

Lubricants and Wax 

The motor oils moved slowly and all 
grades were being freely offered at last 
week’s price level. All grades of bright 
stocks and steam refined stocks were also 
freely offered, but there were no genera‘ 
price reductions. New low quotations 
were heard for steam refined stock made 
by Oklahoma City refiners, but these 
plants have been making every effort to 
standardize the quality of this stock and 
to stabilize the market and these abnor- 
mally low quotations in the past usually 
applied to off-brand material. 











BOUGHT HONESTLY AND 
LEGALLY, SAYS COURT 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 11.— 
Federal Judge Frank H. Norcross, who 
heard the Government’s suit to cancel 
leases in the Elk Hills Field of California 
last December, has ruled that no fraud or 
illegality occurred in the granting of 
Leases E, G and I to the Pan American 
Petroleum Co. in Naval Reserve No. 1. 
Counsel for the Richfield Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, which subsequently acquired the 
three leases in question, successfully 
fought the Government’s action on the 
premise that the leases were not given as 
a result of fraud and conspiracy between 
Secretary Fall and Doheny; that they 
had been ratified by the action of Con- 
gress, and that on the Government’s 
theory cancellation was a part of its for- 
mer action and that the decree therein 
limited the Government’s right of recov- 
ery because of an asserted conspiracy. 
Judge Norcross in ordering the dismissal 
of the Government’s suit for cancellation 
ruled that the Pan American Petroleum 
Co. was the highest bidder for the leases 
acquired and that its actions were per 
formed honestly and legally. 
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CONTRACT AWARDED 
ON PENSACOLA LINE 


Contract has been awarded for the con- 
struction of 36 miles of natural gas line 
on the Pensacola division to W. S. Bibb 
of Birmingham. Equipment has been 
moved t@ a point about 7 miles south of 
Bay Minette, and from this point Mr. 
Bibb hag been engaged to build the line 
to Pensacola, Fla. The contract was 
awarded by the Natural Gas Engineering 
Corp. through L. E. Ingham, resident en- 
gineer. The total length of the line will 
be 74 miles, reaching from Mobile to 
Pensacola. The unawarded mileage will 
be constructed by the Natural Gas En- 
gineering Corp. and work has begun by 
the latter organization on the most dif- 
ficult stretch of construction which is a 
swamp about 14 miles long. The line will 
be 12%-inch O.D. steel pipe which has 
been strung along the right of way. The 
swamp will be negotiated by sinking the 
pipe with heavy couplings. Added security 
will be provided by anchoring the line to 
near-by trees. It is expected that con- 
struction will be completed by December 
10. Natural gas will be available for dis- 
tribution by the local company in Pensa- 
cola long before the holidays. In addition 
to supplying the city of Pensacola with 
natural gas, the Southern Natural Gas 
Corp. has industrial contracts nearby 
which will provide a substantial initiai 
load, for this latest lateral of the cor- 
poration, which new construction brings 
its total pipe mileage up to approxi- 
mately 1,800 miles in the States of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia. 

W. S. Bibb, the contractor who has 
secured this work, built the line of the 
Southern Natural Gas Corp. from a point 
in the northeast of Winston County, Mis- 
sissippi, to Meridian, 100 miles in 36 
working days. He also built the line this 
summer from Atlanta, Ga., to Macon, 
and thence to Milledgeville with the nec- 
essary laterals. 








ALBERTA LINE COMPLETED 





CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 8.—The 6- 
inch pipe line to connect the Rogers-Im- 
perial gasser in southern Alberta with 
the system of the Montana Cities Gas 
Co. is reported practically completed. The 
line is being laid for the Range Oil & 
Gas Co. of Calgary, owners of the Rog- 
ers-Imperial well, by the Turner Valley 
Construction Co. Approximately 7 miles 
of line are required to connect with the 
extension of the Montana Cities system 
at the international boundary. The 
Range Oil & Gas Co. will export its pro- 
duction under a special permit secured 
from the Federal Government, gas being 
supplied to Lewiston, Great Falls and 
other Montana points. With the com- 
pletion of this line, a gap of only 3 
miles remains between the Montana sys- 
tem and the main pipe line of the Ca- 
nadian Western Natural Gas, Light, 
Heat & Power Co. at Foremost, the lat- 
ter line connecting with the Turner Val- 
ley Field with its large waste gas surplus. 





MOUNT PLEASANT GAS LINE 

MUSKEGON, Mich., Nov. 10.—Lay- 
ing of a 6-mile gas line from the Broom- 
field Township gas wells in the Marshall 
formation to the city of Mount Pleasant 
was said to be assured by the completion 
last week of the Rockford Oil & Gas 
Co.’s No. 1 Weidman well. The new 
2,000,000-foot gasser is more than a mile 
from other gassers in Sections 3 and 10, 
Broomfield Township, and increases the 
potential daily flow to more than 30,- 
000,000 feet. Right of way for a pro- 
posed line has been obtained by the Mich- 
igan Natural Gas Corp. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS LINES 


NOW HAVE 


750-MILE NETWORK 





Pacific Gas & Electric Co, it is re- 
ported, has contracted for more than 30 
per cent of the total potential market for 
natural gas in its territory. It is esti- 
mated officially that at the current rate 
of progress, fully 45 per cent of the po- 
tential large-block market will have been 
signed up by January 1, 1931. The con- 
tracts will represent the sale of more 
than 13,000,000,000 feet of gas annually. 


As early as 1921, Pacific Gas began in- 
vestigating the possibilities of obtaining 
a new fuel to displace fuel oil in northern 
California. Not only were the possibil- 
ities of supplying natural gas studied, 
but also those of introducing coke ovens 
and water gas plants operated with coal. 
The company even went so far as to drill 
a well in a territory which experts be- 
lieved contained an oil and gas reservoir. 
Investigations also were made of more 
than 100 showings of natural gas from 
wildcat wells drilled in northern Cali- 
fornia. 


The company was approached from 
time to time by promoters and oil com- 
panies that proposed piping natural gas 
from southern California. None of those 
projects, however, would have enabled the 
company to supply natural gas in its ter- 
ritory at prices competitive with those 
of fuels already in use. Pacific Gas & 
Electric during that period surveyed the 
possibilities of all fuels used in its terri- 
tory. It also estimated the amount of 
business that could be obtained at various 
prices. With such information at hand, 
the company determined the feasibility of 
any project which was presented for its 
consideration. 

It was not until early in 1928 that suf- 
ficient natural gas was discovered in 
southern California to make feasible the 
construction of a system for its distribu- 
tion. At that time, a considerable sur- 
plus of gas developed in the vicinity of 
the Ventura Field, and at about the same 


time a new field of dry gas was opened 
at Buttonwillow. 


Even then, in order to make the project 
financially sound, it was planned to dis- 
tribute a mixture of natural and artificial 
gas of a heat content of approximately 
700 B.t.u.’s. The company had plans 
well under way to pipe natural gas from 
Ventura and Buttonwillow to San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity, when, on October 5, 
1928, the Milham Exploration Co. sud- 
denly brought in the now famous No. 1 
Elliott in the Kettleman Hills, which 
came in out of control with a capacity of 
65,000,000 feet of gas daily and 3,000 
bbls. of oil of 60.5 per cent gravity. Tests 
indicated a well pressure of more than 
3,000 pounds at a depth of 7,000 feet. 

The proving of the Kettleman Hills 
Field caused Pacific Gas & Electric im- 
mediately to change its plans for con- 
structing a line from Ventura, some 160 
miles farther south and across a moun- 
tain range. Less than two months after 
the bringing in of the original Kettleman 
Hills well, Pacific Gas had authorized 
construction work on a pipe line from 
that field. Actual construction was be- 
gun in February, 1929. The new plan 
included piping gas from the Button- 
willow Field, some 270 miles south of 
San Francisco, in order to insure an ade- 
quate supply of gas. 


The first pipe line, known as the Bay 
line, was completed in August, 1929, and 
the first natural gas was delivered on 
August 15, 1929, at the company’s Pot- 
rero gas plant, where it was used under 
a boiler one hour after its arrival in San 
Francisco. 

Soon afterward, it became evident from 
the drilling of additional wells in Kettle- 
man Hills that tremendous quantities of 
gas were available in the field. Geologists 
agreed that the field could produce 400,- 
000,000 feet of gas daily over a period 

(Continued on Page 188} 








DETROIT CITY COUNCIL 
DISCUSSES CONTRACTS 


DETROIT, Mich., Nov. 10.—John H. 
Morgan, city statistician, has recom- 
mended to the city council that permit 
to pipe natural gas for industrial use 
into Detroit from Kentucky, as requested 
by the Northern Industrial Gas Co., be 
held up until Northern Industrial or any 
other company contracts with Detroit 
City Gas Co. for distribution of natural 
gas here. Detroit City Gas Co. is a sub- 
= of American Light & Traction 
JO. 

By combining the facilities of the nat- 
ural gas supplier with the local gas com- 
pany “the benefits of lower price and 
better quality natural gas would accrue 
to the domestic consumer as well as to 
industrialists,’ Mr. Morgan said. “The 
most practical plan would be to distribute 
all the output of the natural gas company 
in Detroit to two systems of pipe lines; 
the Detroit City Gas Co. to organize a 
separate industrial division to furnish 
natural gas to industrial users only and 
to use excess natural gas received to make 
a mixed gas composed of coke oven and 
natural gas for distribution to residential 
and commercial users, reserving its pres- 
ent coal and water gas facilities as a 
standby reserve.” 








LOCKWOOD SUCCEEDS WILLIAMS 





OIL CITY, Pa., Nov. 8.—L. BE. Lock- 
wood of this city was made president of 
the National Transit Co. to succeed F. D. 
Williams, who for 10 years headed the 


company but who recently resigned. Mr. 
Lockwood started pipe lining as a tele- 
graph operator for the National Transit 
Co. He was steadily promoted, rising to 
the position of president of the Crescent 
Pipe Line Co. When that line was dis- 
continued he was made a director of the 
National Transit Co. 





PEOPLES GAS PLANS 





NEW YORK, Nov. 10.—Applications 
made to the New York Stock Exchange 
for the listing of new securities included 
that of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
for the listing of 62,450 additional shares 
of common stock. This stock was recently 
offered to shareholders in the ratio of one 
new share for each 10 held at the part 
value of $100. It is understood the com- 
pany plans to use a part of the proceeds 
of the sale of stock in its arrangements 
for the piping of natural gas to Chicago. 
It is believed the company’s system in 
Chicago will have to be rearranged to al- 
low for the distribution of the gas. 





PACIFIC GAS LINES 





LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 8.—The 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. seeks permis- 
sion to construct a natural gas transmis- 
sion line from Kettleman Hills to Fresno, 
costing approximately $1,000,000, which 
will connect with the Fresno-Merced line. 
The company plans the construction of 
a $670,000 extension to its Fresno-Mer- 
ced gas line to connect with the lines of 
the Southern California Gas Corp. at 
Fresno. 


STEEL INDUSTRY LOOKS 
FOR EARLY PIPE ACTIVITY 


By B. E. V. Luty 

PITTSBURGH, Nov. 10.—No impor- 
tant line pipe orders have been reported 
recently. This year active buying begar. 
in March and as that was only three 
months after the big financial disturbance 
there is obviously a chance that activity 
will begin éarlier next year. In certain 
descriptions of line pipe there remain 
some orders on books which would tale 
quite a while to complete. Small lot 
orders are being placed right along, chief- 
ly for laying in the south, and this is 
expected to keep up through the winter 
months. Approximately May to Septem- 
ber, inclusive, production of line pipe was 
at capacity production slipping off since 
October 1 whereby it is now perhaps not 
much more than one-half its former rate. 
The decrease has been chiefly in fire 
weld. The three electric weld depari- 
ments, at Milwaukee, Youngstown an! 
McKeesport, near Pittsburgh, are all in 
operation. 

The rate of steel production has slippe.! 
a little in the past week, the present rate 
being a trifle under 50 per cent of ¢a- 
pacity, measured in the crude material, 
steel ingots. 

Prices are easier in some directions. 
Light plate, blue annealed, is now quo- 
table at 1.90 cents to 2 cents on 10 gauge, 
with strip mills sometimes making lower 
prices, while 13 gauge is commonly calle 
2.10 cents to 2.15 cents, being stronger 
than the heavier gauges. Nails are oft 
5 cents a keg, to $1.95, base. Bars, 
shapes and plates show no particular 
change. Single carloads of bars can be 
bought at 1.60 cents if the specifications 
are not too much mixed. 





NOW VALUABLE PRODUCT 


The Hart County (Ky.) Herald con- 
trasts 1867 and 1930 in the Horse Cave 
Field as follows: 

“Shortly after the close of the war be- 
tween the states in the days of recon. 
struction Horse Cave composed of a smail 
citizenship of enterprising men, headed 
by Capt. Gorman Dock Young and later 
‘Uncle’ Tommy Walton, established a 
tobacco manufactory on Main Street, one 
block from the Dixie Highway. The fac- 
tory was not going good for lack of wa- 
ter, so they decided to employ a Mr. Dia- 
mond, an expert well man, who owned a 
fine rig, which consisted of a long sup- 
ple pole, a 300-foot homemade rope and 
a homemade drill, that was operated by 
burying one end of the pole in the ground 
and the rope at the small end of the 
leaning pole with a see-saw motion. They 
succeeded in going a little over 200 feet 
only to meet disaster, having drilled in 
a well blowing foul air which they hur- 
riedly plugged with a cedar post, fear- 
ing the inhabitants would be made ill. 

“Today this same foul air is sought by 
many operators. To see the difference in 
now and then, go visit the Hart and Met- 
ealfe County oil and gas fields. You will 
see miles of pipe lines under construction 
and already constructed, conveying the 
same, so called, foul air to distant cities 
to be consumed. You will also see tanks 
lined up; each well with its battery of 
tanks taking care of crude petroleum that 
has supplanted the homemade tallow can- 
dle of the good, old bygone days. 

“Hart and Metcalfe citizens are proud 
of their oil and gas fields and also proud 
and appreciative of all those operators 
who have the grit to make it possible and 
keep it going, with at least 50 rigs in the 
field and more coming every day. Sixty 
ears of petroleum shipped from Horse 
Cave produced by four wells with new 
wells coming in right along is very en- 
couraging.” 
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FOR FAST WORK IN THE FIELD 
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APID and economical application under 


field conditions is a self-evident re- 
quirement of any pipe coating. 


Bitumastic Enamel works fast. Cleaning 
is reduced to the minimum by a coat of 
Bitumastic Shop Coat Solution applied 
at the steel mill. This is recommended in all 
cases. Because the enamel hardens instantly 
when applied, the coated pipe can be handled 
at once and back filling can begin as soon as 





For small lines the usual sling method of 
application is the simplest and fastest. 





it can be lowered into the ditch. The time in- 
volved is much less than with cold coatings, 
which require time to dry after application. 


For fast economical work in the field, no pro- 


tective covering equals Bitumastic Enamel 
because it is applied with common labor and 





For big lines, our patented Rolling Rig method 
makes a rfect application with little labor, 
great cone and a considerable saving in material. 


WAILES DOVE-HERMISTON CORPORATION 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Philtower Bidg., Tulsa 
Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Houston San Francisco Los Angeles 
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is ready for handling at once. 
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Steady 


Twenty 


Completions in Central Ohio. Drilling in Missouri 


By George A. Whitney 
Staff Correspondent, Central West Fields 


FINDLAY, Ohio, Nov. 10.—-Up to the 

present time development work is as 

steady as @&t any time 

a 1 during the season. Work 

é will no doubt continue 

f in the Central Ohio 

Field; also in Hardin, 

Seneca and Wyandot 

Counties, in the old 

Lima Field and _ in 

southern and southwest- 

ern Indiana, where gas 

is found at comparative- 

ly shallow depths, when 

compared with some of the more west- 

ern fields. Kentucky and Tennessee will 

both get much test work for gas, more 

so than for oil. Much interest is mani- 

fested in the outlook for gas in many 

parts of Michigan, but the best looking 

gas producing territory in the Wolverine 

State appears to be in Isabella County, 

westward from Mount Pleasant, where 

wells showing from 5,000,000 up to 11,- 
000,000 feet have been discovered. 

Old Lima Field 

Only three completions were reported 
in the Old Lima Field of northwestern 
Ohio, one of which is an oil well good 
for 10 bbls. drilled by H. F. Kelley an: 
others on the Irville Hanes farm, Sec- 
tion 19, Perry Township, Allen County. 
In Pleasants Township, Hardin County. 
in the southeastern part of the old Tren- 
ton Rock area, the Wiser Oil Co. drilled 
a light gas well on the Clarence E. Ruh- 
len farm, Section 18, at a total depth 
of 1,359 feet. The Penn Oil & Gas 
Co.’s test on the L. A. C. Whitmore 
farm, Section 5, same township, was 
dry at 1,386 feet. In this same town- 
ship, Barnaby and others are drilling 
Nos. 3 and 4 Jacob Kurt farm, Section 
7. Hardin County Quarries Co. is start- 
ing a test on its own property, Section 
6, and Bert Sheldon and others are start- 
ing No. 1 George Schwemmer farm, same 
section. In Blanchard Township, Neely 
& Underwood are starting No. 2 on the 
Vhoebe L. Gardner farm, Section 31. 
while in Cessna Township, Egan & White 
ave starting No. 1 Gardner farm, Sec- 
tion 12. 

Kilerman Oil Co. is drilling No. 2 
George W. Treibers farm, Section 26. 
Cynthian Township, Shelby County. 

{n Union Township, Mercer County, 
the Lima Pipe & Supply Co. has aban- 
doned Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 
on the George F. Griffin farm, Section 1. 

In York Township, Van Wert County, 
Margaret E. Grace abandoned Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 4 G. W. Crone farm, Section 21, 
and Nos. 1 and 2 W. H. Lloyd farm, 
Section 21. 

The test of the Honey Creek Oil & 
Gas Co., on the G. H. Berton farm, Sec- 
tion 33, Scipo Township, Seneca County, 
that was supposed to be of little value, 
is reported to have almost filled with oil 
to the top and may yet make a commer- 
cial well. It went 374 feet in the Tren- 
ton lime to a total depth of 2,375 feet. 

CENTRAL OHIO 

Twenty completions were _ reported 
from the Central Ohio Field, of which 
nine were producers with an initial pro- 
duction of 138 bbls., six dry holes and 
five gas wells, while in new work start- 
ing there were 16 locations made and 23 
wells started spudding, a total of 39. 
This field which is both an oil and gas 
producing region maintains its usual ac- 
tivity, due principally to the finding of 
natural gas. 

In Ashland County, Jackson Town- 
ship, the Kemrow Co.’s No. 1 Silas Weid- 
man farm, Section 4, failed to find any 
sand and goes as a duster. Wile and 
others’ No. 3 Henry Mosher farm, Sec- 
tion 22, Lake Township, pumped 5 bbls. 
initial from the Berea sand from 586- 


612 feet. In Perry Township, Clifford 
& Kolb found a dry hole in No. 6 Ira 
Myers farm, Section 20, at 704 feet, and 
Eddy and others are drilling No. 4 Ed- 
ward Gardner farm, Section 29. 

In Medina County, Lafayette Town- 
ship, Ohio Fuel Gas Co.’s No. 1-5,303 
Emma T. Hutton, Section 22, is a gas 
well. In Chatham Township, the Oko 
Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 44 Henry Essig, 
Section 13, pumped an initial of 25 bbls. 
from 380 feet. Curtis and cthers’ No. 
2 Thomas Brown farm, Section 22, 
pumped 3 bbls. at 407 feet, and they are 
drilling No. 4 Howard Broadsword farm, 
Section 21. Peavy and others found a 
dry hole in No. 14 D. B. Stratton from 
458-75 feet. Edson Co.’s No. 6 Marcus 
A. Frank farm, Section 20, pumped 2 
bbls. from 417-29 feet and the company 
is drilling No. 7, same farm. 

In Lorain County, Carlisle Township, 
Steel & Tube Co.’s No. 1 F. BE. Schwartz 
farm, Lot 14, is a fair gas well in the 


Clinton lime from 2,280-84 feet. Lorain 
Oil & Gas Co. hit a duster on the Jacob 
Sorger, Lot 41, Ridgeway Township, no 
sand being found. McMillan and others 
made a location on the L. L. Blanteru 
farm, Lot 12, Grafton Township. 


Wayne County 

In Wayne County, Chester Township, 
the Ohio Fuel Co.’s No. 1-5,292 is a light 
gas well in Section 17 on the Howard 
B. Ogden farm. 

In Holmes County, Washington Town- 
ship, the Ohio Fuel Gas Co.’s No. 1- 
5,305, Leroy Handenschild farm, Sec- 
tions 8 and 9, is reported dry. East 
Ohio Gas Co. made a location for No. 1 
W. B. Pyers, Lot 31, Hardy Township. 

In Ashtabula County, Conneaut Town- 
ship, Schaeffer Brothers report a nice 
gas producer on the E. A. Titus farm, 
Lot 60, from 2,744 to 2,754 feet. 

In Knox County, Clay Township, I. 
C. Robinson made a location on the T. 
O. McKee farm, Section 11, and the Pres- 








LEGRANDE POOL, HART COUNTY, KY.., 
MOST ACTIVE EAST OF MISSISSIPPI 


By George A. Whitney 


CAVE CITY, Ky., Nov. 10.—The new 
Hart County oil field around Legrande 
is undoubtedly the most active locality 
east of the Mississippi. No less than 
35 drilling rigs are running within a 
radius of 5 miles of the discovery well 
on the McKinnie farm, and more are 
said to be on the way, with three com- 
plete outfits on the siding at Horse Cave 
awaiting transportation to their loca- 
tions. Horse Cave is experiencing all the 
thrills of a typical western oil boom, 
hotels are overflowing, restaurants and 
boarding houses are doing a _ thriving 
business; added to which a gang of some 
5O pipe line men of the Missouri-Kansas 
Pipe Line Co. is making headquarters 
in the small town while laying a new 
4-inch line from Legrande to Mumfords- 
ville, 

Horse Cave is the nearest railroad 
point to the field; it is also on the short 
link connecting the two north and south 
highways through western Kentucky, the 
Jackson Highway being joined at Bear- 
wallow with a 4-mile improved road to 
the Dixie Highway, the junction being at 
Horse Cave, which acquired nation-wide 
fame a few years ago when Floyd Collins 
lost his life in one of the many small 
eaverns found in the Mississippi lime 
throughout this section of the State. 

A very interesting feature connected 
with this field is that it seems to parallel 
a “ridge” or fold extending some 15 or 
20 miles in a _ northeasterly-southwest- 
wardly trend, and that at various places 
along the “ridge” commercial gas wells 
have been drilled during the past 10 or 
15 years without attracting the atten- 
tion of the Kentucky operators. Small 
gas wells have been producing east and 
west of Greensburg, in the adjoining 
county, for several years, many of which 
have been utilized in making carbon black 
and in heating and lighting villages and 
towns throughout that section. During 
recent years one or two syndicates in 
Glasgow drilled several wells and piped 
Glasgow where they built up quite a 
profitable gas business, and last winter 
sold their production and property to a 
Chicago party named Stephens. All this 
development was duly reported in the 
press and yet no one outside the sur- 
rounding counties gave it any heed, even 
when the Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. 
saw its possibilities and started laying 
an 8-inch line into the fiel:l. In fact 
the story goes that several «f the most 


active Barren County operators began 
lapsing their leases around Seymour and 
Legrande, stating they had lost faith in 
that part of the field because of a string 
of dry holes which seemed to cut it off 
from the gas producing area. 
Origin of the Play 

It was about this time that an old- 
time gas operator and contractor, B. F. 
Wilson, of West Virginia, who had been 
living in Bowling Green since the big 
boom there, saw the possibilities of a 
region with such a history and took up 
some 12,000 acres in the general trend 
and along the line of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas pipe line, with a view of being con- 
tent to drill 600-foot wells with an aver- 
age yield of 300,000 to 500,000 feet of 
gas daily. He later made a deal with 
Dr. L. C. Young of Lexington whereby 
the latter was to develop about 1,200 
acres and the initial well was drilled 
on the Tom L. Caudill lease, about half 
a mile southeast of Legrande and found 
gas in the sands above and below the 
Chattanooga shale, estimated at some- 
thing like 600,000 feet. This new well 
caused the Barren County operators to 
renew their leases where possible and 
Norris and others spudded in a well on 
the McKinnie farm; this latter well came 
in flowing something like 200 bbls. of 
oil and “blew the lid off,’ and the ex- 
citement has not abated yet, as is demon- 
strated by the 35 drilling rigs now in 
the field. Thus did a field that was 
expected to produce only gas turn itself 
into an oil field overnight and _ inci- 
dentally upset many a well laid plan, 
for in 24 hours a locality where the 
operators intended to proceed in a digni- 
fied and orderly routine of development, 
became crowded with speculators, lease 
hounds, scouts and all the excitement 
attendant upon a big strike. Operators 
from Bowling Green, Owensboro, Lexing- 
ton, Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia and many other states have in- 
spected the field and endeavored to close 
deals for acreage, in many instances pay- 
ing substantial prices. The Stoll Oil 
Refining Co. of Louisville promptly laid 
a 2-inch line from Horse Cave to the 
field and announce that if necessary will 
lay a larger line immediately from Le- 
grande to Hodgenville where it is as- 
sured a lower rate to Louisville than is 
quoted by the L.&N.R.R. 

No hint of curtailment of the output 

(Continued on Page 182) 


ton Oil Co. is drilling No. 2-1,458 W. S. 
Beatty farm, Section 2, Jackson Town- 
ship. 

In Coshocton County, Pike Township, 
McClay Brothers made a location for No. 
1 Austin L. Rine farm, Section 5. 

In Summitt County, Franklin Town- 
ship, East Ohio Gas Co. made a location 
for No. 2 V. M. Grubb, Section 23. In 
Greene Township, same company is drill- 
ing No. 1 Henry Hausman, Section 17, 
and No. 1 L. S. Stark, Section 31, and 
also made a location for No. 1 W. J. 
Caston, Section 25, same township. 

In Licking County, Emerald Petroleum 
Co.’s No. 1 Allen Johnson, Section 13, 
Fallsburg Township, is reported with an 
initial of 90 bbls. from 2,946 to 3,002 
feet. Norpell and others are drilling No. 
3 W. D. Booth, Section 14, same town- 
ship. In Mary Ann Township, Arm- 
bruster & Stickler made a location for 
No. 5 William Strickler, Section 23. Pres- 
ton Oil Co.’s No. 11,456 E. V. Levingston 
farm, Section 3, reported good for 2 bbls. 
from 568-581 feet. 

In Muskingum County, Blue Rock 
Township, S. S. Holse made a location 
on the John W. Mohler farm, Sections 
16-21. In Wayne Township, the Atha 
Co. is drilling No. 1 F. P. Arnold, Sec- 
tion 1, and No. 1 on the Julia Dieten- 
buck farm, Sections 9-12, same township. 
This company has a well under way on 
the George Heinle farm, Section 8, same 
township, which reached a reported depth 
of 3,526 feet. In Perry Township the 
Wittmer Properties Trustee’s No. 1 on 
the Frank Border farm, Section 15, is a 
fair gas well at 3,920 feet. In Monroe 
Township, Fetty & Loucbary’s No. 1 John 
Hawthron farm is reported as a dry hole. 

In Athens County, Lee Township, 
Townsend and others’ No. 1 Marchant 
Estate, Section 5, is reported good for 
3 bbls. at 1,120 feet. Bode and others’ 
No. 14 W. W. Whaley farm, Section 24, 
Alexander Township, produced 2 bbls. 
from the Berea sand at 1,198 feet. Orange 
Gas Co. is drilling No. 1 I. S. Swartz 
farm, Section 25, Carthage Township. 
Frank O’Mara and others are starting a 
test on the Nelsonville Lumber Co.’s land, 
Section 24, York Township. 

Tuscarawas County 


In Tuscarawas County John Glass is 
drilling on the John V. Coventry heirs 
farm in Lots 17, 22 and 29, Cozen 
Township. Blackstone and others are 
shut down on the Adam H. Boltz farm, 
in the second quarter of Warrick Town- 
ship, at a depth of 3,488 feet, but will 
drill deeper. j 

In Stark County, Jackson Township, 
East Ohio Gas Co. is drilling No. 1 T. 
K. Harris farm, Section 34, and has made 
a location for No. 1 H., S. Belden, Jr., 
farm, Section 24. Same company is drill- 
ing on the J. M. Blake, Section 2, Perry 
Township. : 

In Fairfield County, , Walnut Town- 
ship, the Gas Producing Co. of Ohio 
drilled in a test on the J. and S. Hol- 
liday farm, Section 14, getting a 6-bbl. 
pumper at a depth of 1,967 feet. City 
Natural Gas Work is ‘starting No. 3 
well on the Charles Mertz, Section 23, 
Pleasants Township. 

In Belmont County, Somerset Town- 
ship, Easmuth-Callahan Gas Co. is drill- 
ing on the Butler-Davis farm, Section 23. 
Frank Stranges and others are drilling 
No. 3 Shriver-Dalles farm, Section 27, 
Union Township. 

INDIANA 

The only oil producer found in the In- 
diana Field was the United Oil Corp.'s 
No. 4 in the northeast corner of the H. 
Atkinson farm, NE Section 22, Logan 
Township, Pike County, with a produc- 
tion of but 1 bbl. at a depth of 1,040 

(Continued on Page 268) 
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OF THOROUGH ENGINEERING 


cycle gas engine driven compressor units after they had been in 


service for about four years in Plant No. 13 of the Sinclair Oil 
and Gas Company, located in the Seminole field. (Some of 


these engines have recently been moved to other plants.) 


ORPORATION, MT. VERNON, OHIO.,GROVE CITY, PA: 
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Larger Number of Wells in the East > 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 10.—In 
spite of the declines in prices there were 
47 wells reported in the eastern fields, 
a greater number than for several months. 
In addition, the largest gas Well that has 
been completed for many months was re- 
ported from West Virginia. It was the 
Carnegie Natural Gas Co.’s test on the 
J. A. Lowther farm on the waters of 
Lick Run of Bear Fork, Troy district, 
Gilmer County, and was struck at a 
depth of 1,907 feet and in the Big In- 
jun sand, It is estimated good for 8,000,- 
000 feet a day. 

SOUTHEAST OHIO 

Among the 22 wells reported completed 
in Southeast Ohio, the largest was in the 
pool operation in Fallsbury Township, 
Licking County, where the test of Bebout 
and others on the Amos Vanwinkle farm, 
in Section 13, was completed in the Clin- 
ton sand at 2,975 feet and produced 100 
bbls. the first day after shot. In the 
pool in Guernsey County, Wheeling Town- 
ship, the Ohio Producing & Refining Co. 
completed a second test on the Joseph 
and Retta Gadd farm, SE Section 10. 
in the Niagara lime at 3,513 feet and it 
made 65 bbls. natural the first 24 hours. 
Another fair well was the Capital Drill- 
ing Co., Ine.’s No. 4 on the Little and 
Swigert farm, in the SE Section 32, 
Washington Township, Tuscarawas Coun- 
ty. It was drilled in the Niagara lime 
at 3,688 feet and also produced 65 bbls. 
the first day natural. In Muskingum 
County, the Pure Oil Co. completed No. 
3 on the A. N. Holman heirs farm, Sec 
tion 6, Jackson Township, in the Clin- 
ton sand at 3,008 feet and, after shot, 
it produced 50 bbls. the first day. 

In Section 22, Lake Township, Astk:- 
land County, the 8S. & W. Oil & Gas 
Co. completed No. 3 on the W. H. Mosher 
farm in the Berea sand at 622 feet whicn 
after shot produced 15 bbls. the first 
day. In Athens County, the Kachel- 
macher estate drilled a test on the Charles 
W. Wilson farm, Section 4, Trimble 
Township, in the Clinton sand at 3,993 
feet and it is dry. In Section 25, Car- 
thage Township, the Ohio Fuel Gas Co 
completed a second test on the B. W. 
Barnhill farm in the grit at 1,230 feet 
and this likewise proved dry. 

In Guernsey County, George Jeweil 
and others drilled a test on the Albert 
Beal farm, NE Section 12, Wheeling 
Township, in the Niagara lime at 3,634 
feet and it made 12 bbls. the first day 
natural. Licking County had three other 
completions. In Section 1, Perry Town 
ship, Kundtz, Hulse, Ine. completed No. 
13 on the Joseph Chaney farm in th 
Berea grit at 695 feet which produced 6 
bbls. the first 24 hours after shot. I» 
Lot 3, Mary Ann Township, F. B. Set- 
tles drilled a second well on the David 
Wright farm, and this will make a 1%4- 
bbl. pumper from the Berea sand at 598 
feet. On the same lot, and the Bessie 
Livingston farm, the Preston Oil Co. 
completed No, 2 in the Berea sand at 583 
feet and this is rated a 1-bbl. pumper. 

Medina County 

In the shallow sand operation in 
Medina County, there were three com- 
pletions, all by E. R. Edson & Son Co. 
They were No. 31 on the W. H. Ripley 
farm, Lot 1, Section 13, Chatham Town- 
ship, completed in the Mitchell sand at 
468 feet and good for 6 bbls. the first 
day after shot; No. 4 on the M. A. and 
Eva Franks farm, Lot 20, Section 16, 
Chatham Township, drilled to a depth of 
456 feet and in the Mitchell sand, which 
produced 3 bbls. the first 24 hours after 
shot; and No. 28 on the Daniel Ross 
farm, Lot 7, Section 13, Chatham Town- 
ship, which made 1 bbl. the first day 
after being shot in the Mitchell sand at 
422 feet. 

There were, in addition to the one fair 
well reported, two gas wells and two 


West Virginia Has an 8,000,000-Foot Gas Well. 
Twenty-two Completions in Southeast Ohio Area 


By Staff Correspondent 


small oil wells, reported from Muskingum 
County. The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. com- 
pleted a test on the Isaac Wolf farm in 
Washington Township in the Clinton 
sand at 3,910 feet, and it is estimated 
good for 500,000 feet a day. In the NE 
Section 5, Brush Creek Township, the 
Ohio Fuel Supply Co. completed a test 
on the Maggie Boyd farm in the Clinton 
sand at 3,968 feet good for 200,000 feet 
a day. Arthur McCune & Co. drilled a 
second test on the J. W. Rusk farm, NW 
Section 17, Harrison Township, in the 
Berea grit, 1,170 feet. It made 5 bbls. 
the first 24 hours after shot. James E. 
McLaughlin completed his No. 6 on the 
Richard Brice farm, Section 13, Monroe 
Township, in the Berea sand at 1,090 
feet and it is showing for a 3-bbl. pumper. 

In the SE Section 6, Jefferson Towu- 
ship, Noble County, Ogle and Ogle com- 
pleted No. 17 on the Benj Corp. prop- 
erty in the Buell Run sand at 260 feet 
and there was no showing of oil or gas. 
In Perry County. G. Berlin and others 
drilled a test on the Mike Emmert farm, 
SE Section 22, Reading Township, and 
a depth of 940 feet in the Berea grit. 
It was making 250,000 feet of gas. The 
Ohio Producing & Refining Co. completed 
No. 3 on the Joseph and Retta Gadd 
farm, 450 feet east of the township line 
and in the NE Section 5, Monroe Town- 
ship, Tuscarawas County. It was drilled 
in the Niagara lime at 3,706 feet and 
is dry. 

In Vinton County, the Co-operative Oil 
Co. completed a second well on the Robert 
Nelson farm, near Bollins Mills, Section 
4, Knox Township. It went to the grit 
and a depth of 1,038 feet and it will 
make a quarter-barrel pumper. 

Drilling in Ohio 

In Washington County, in the shallow 
sand drilling, the Jones Drilling Co. 
spudded in on the William Kinsey farm. 
Lot 40, Salem Township. In other sec- 
tions of this county, there are few new 
tests starting. In Section 4, Ludlow 
Township, J. F. Graham and others are 
down to 1,300 feet on the Mary Edwards 
heirs farm. In Liberty Township, C. E. 
Smith and others spudded in and are 
drilling No. 4 on the William Grosheart 
farm, Section 10. In Palmer ‘Township, 
the Swingle Oil Co. is drilling on the 
Clarence McGrew farm, Section 7. In 
Section 2, of the same township, the Pure 
Oil Co. is drilling on the J. F. Reed farm. 
In Fearing Township, John T. Cleary 
and others are drilling a second test on 
the Jacob Morningstar farm, Section 34. 

In Medina County, Harrisville Town- 
ship, which is a gas area, the Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. has started a test on the William 
L. Barnhart farm, Section 20, and in 
Section 56, Meyers Brothers and others 
are down to 2,550 feet in No. 8 on the 
G. P. Mong farm. In Section 6 of this 
Township, Barnhart and others have 
spudded in for No. 3 on the Joseph Funk 
farm. In the shallow sand operations 
in Chatham Township, drilling is still 
very active, and though the price ot 
crude is very low, is profitable. 

In Carroll County there are five welis 
still drilling at various depths from 1.,- 
000 to 1,350 feet, but no reports of com- 
pletions. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

There were 26 wells completed in 
West Virginia and of these 6 were small 
oil producers. In Hancock County, R. J. 
Braden completed his No. 45 on the C. 
EK. Brenneman farm in Grant district 
good for 5 bbls. In Washington district, 
Kanawha County, the Cambridge Gas 
Co. completed No. 1 on the Rome Pickens 
farm at 3,682 feet and it is showing for 
an oil well and at present is waiting on a 
shot. In Marshall County, Liberty dis- 


trict, there were two wells completed. 
both of which have a light show of oil. 
They were the test of the Loudensville 


Oil & Gas Co. drilled deeper on the O. S. 
Clark farm to a depth of 3,117 feet and 
the test of the Twin Oak Oil & Gas Co. 
on the W. E. Parriott farm completed at 
a depth of 3,100 feet. 

In Ritchie County, J. W. Jones com- 
pleted his No. 28 on the West Virginia 
tract in Grant district to the Salt sand 
and it is showing for about one-half bar- 
rel. Elias and Gordon completed No. 3 
on the Clara McDougall farm on Plum 
Run, Williams district, Wood County, 
in the Salt sand and it will make a 1-bbl. 
pumper. 

Gas Wells 

The second largest well for the week 
in West Virginia was the test of W. S. 
Dailey and others on the J. A. Maze 
farm in Sheridan district, Calhoun Coun- 
ty, which was drilled in the Keener sand 
at a depth of 1,717 feet and is showing 
for over 1,000,000 feet a day. In the 
same district the Chemical Oil Co. com- 
pleted No. 2 on the Harriet Fling farm 
on Yellow Creek in the Injun sand at 
2,068 feet, and it is a fair gas well. In 
Clay County, which of late has been in- 
active, there were several wells com- 
pleted. The United Fuel Gas Co. com- 
pleted No. 4,073 on the Brown, Swann 
and Goshorn tract in Henry district in 
the Big Injun at 2,141 feet and it is a 
small gas well. In the same district the 
Thompson Gas Co. completed a fair gas- 
ser in No. T. 26 on the O. E. Swarts 
farm in the Salt sand at 1,566 feet and 
a light gas well in No. T. 23 on the Grose 
and Cunningham tract in the Salt sand 
at 1,493 feet. 

On Lick Run of Bear Fork, Troy dis- 
trict, Gilmer County, in the same dis- 
trict that the Carnegie Natural Gas Co. 
completed its large gasser, the Philadel- 
phia Oil Co. completed No. 1 on the Jess 
I. Spurgeon farm in the Big Injun at 
1,855 feet, showing for a fair gas well. 
Formerly, this was reported as a 3-bbl. 
oil well but with two packers the oil was 
packed off to complete it as a gas well. 
In Fayette County the Montgomery Gas 
Co. drilled No. 7 on the New River Col- 
liery Co. tract in Kanawha district to a 
depth of 2,715 feet and it is showing for 
500,000 feet a day. 

Harrison County 

The Reserve Gas Co. drilled its test on 
the J. H. Sommerfield farm, Union dis- 
trict, Harrison County, and on _ the 
waters of Isaac Creek of West Fork 
River, deeper from the Fifth sand to 
the Speechley sand and it will make a 
gasser. In Mingo County the Red Jacket 
Oil & Gas Co. completed No. 14 on the 
Red Jacket Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Co. property in Harvey district in the 
Maxon sand at 1,230 feet and it is a fair 
gasser. In Lincoln district, Marion Coun- 
ty, the M.W.P.P.S. Co. struck a showing 
of gas at 2,410 feet in its test well on 
the L. Hawkenberry farm. This well is 
still drilling and has now reached 2,550 
feet. 

In Monongalia County a first comple- 
tion for several weeks, the J. H. Mce- 
Dermott and Moore-Tex Oil Co. com- 
pleted a test on the N. A. Moore farm 
on Jakes Run in Clay district. It was 
drilled in the Bayard sand at 2,923 feet 
and will make a fair gas well. In the 
same district the second test of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Gas Co. on the 
Jane Lough farm is dry at a depth of 
2,300 feet. In Roane County the United 
Fuel Gas Co. completed two wells. In 
Geary district, its No. 4,252 was com- 
pleted in the Injun sand at 2,197 feet 
on the J. M. Moore farm and is good for 
200,000 feet a day natural. In Smith- 
field district its No. 4,281 on the J. A. 
Keffer farm is showing for slightly larger 
from the same sand at 1,946 feet. 

In Upshur County the C & A Gas Co. 
completed a test on the W. P. Snyder 





farm in Washington district in the Ben- 
son sand at 3,989 feet and it is a light 
gas well. In Wayne County the Wayne 
United Fuel & Gas Co. completed No. 18 
on the A. W. Wilson farm in Lincoln 
district at 2,600 feet and being dry in 
all sands was abandoned. In Wetzei 
County D. W. Null and others drilled a 
test on the W. Barrack farm in Church 
district to 2,948 feet and have a gas 
well. 

There were three completions in Wood 
County. In Williams district L. W. 
Bickle drilled a test on the Ben Mayo 
farm and it was dry. In Union district 
Charles S. Smith had a similar result in 
his No. 4 on the Dora McAteer farm. 
The third was the small Salt sand oil 
well. 

Driliing in West Virginia 

In Monongalia County the Union Gas- 
oline & Oil Corp. is down to 2,000 feet 
on the Wise heirs farm in Battelle dis- 
trict. In Clay district the Pedlar Run 
Oil Co. has had to shut down on account 
of no water on the Lewis R. Hess farm 
after reaching 2,485 feet. In the same 
district the J. H. McDermott and Moore- 
Tex Oil Co. test on the Lou and Amy 
Tennant farm has reached 2,050 feet and 
the second test of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Gas Co. on the Jane Lough farm 
is being drilled deeper after being dry in 
all sands to 2,300 feet. 

In Tyler County the Union Gasoline & 
Oil Corp is drilling No. 2 on the William 
and Maria J. Way farm, McElroy dis- 
trict, deeper from the Maxon sand to 
the Gordon sand and it is drilling at 
1,850 feet. In Meade district the Ohio 
Oil & Gas Co.’s test on the S. J. Martin 
farm has reached 900 feet. In Church 
district, Wetzel County, the Wetzel Gas 
Co. is down to 2,500 feet on the Francis 
Barrack farm, and the Burton Develop- 
ment Co. has started drilling on the Etta 
Kerns farm. In Doddridge County, J. 
H. Pentz has started his No. 4 on the 
Zed and Mary Underwood farm in Mc- 
Clelland district. 

In Marshall County the Union Gas- 
oline & Oil Corp. has three rigs standing. 
In Liberty district there is one on the 
W. H. Loper farm and one on the J. 
M. Rine farm. In Cameron district there 
is a rig up on the W. B. Hicks farm. In 
Central district, Doddridge County, Pig- 
ott and Shinn have reached 1,600 feet on 
the J. R. Hiley farm. In Gilmer County 
there are five rigs standing. In Troy dis- 
trict the Middleton Natural Gas Co. has 
a rig standing on the Perry Woofter 
farm. In DeKalb district, Roberts and 
Moorehead have a rig standing for No. 3 
on the George Miller farm, and the 
Gainer Farm Oil & Gas Co. has rigged 
up on the Cedelia Collins farm. In the 
same district, Park Bowser has completed 
his rig on the J. R. Polson farm, and A. 
E. Ellis and others have a rig standing 
on the George H. Bush farm. 

Wirt County 

In Clay district, Wirt County, F. L. 
Andrews has spudded in on the J. W. 
Hickman farm in Burning Springs dis- 
trict, and Pollack and Myers have started 
their test on their own property in Clay 
district. Lee Batten and others are down 
to 1,875 feet on the 8. L. Showalter 
farm, Reedy district, and the Heck Oil 
Co. is drilling at 750 feet on the H. L. 
Vandall farm, same district. Richmond 
and Davis are down to 1,365 feet in their 
test on the John Newman farm, Reedy 
district. In Jackson County, Starr and 
others have shut down at 2,300 feet on 
account of no water on the Harvey Starr 
farm, Grant district. In Ravenswood dis- 
trict, the South Penn Oil Co.’s No. 14 on 
the C. S. McCarty farm, which has been 
very productive, is down to 1,100 feet. 
In McKim district, Pleasants County, C. 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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Would you, as a reader of The Oil and Gas Journal, like to receive copies of THE CEMENTER as issued? Each number contains interesting innate about cementing 
; C. and drilling fluids. There is no cost or obligation—simply sign your name below and mail to Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., Duncan, Okla. 
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Personal Paragraphs About Oil Men 














C. M. Bennett, vice president of the Vacuum Oil 
Company at Houston, Tex., spent a week-end in 
Shreveport, La. 

. + . 

F. C. VanCleve, pipe line superintendent for the 
Gulf Refining Company at Shreveport, La., spent the 
week in Chicago. 

* + * 

R. N. Cline, assistant sales manager of the Cos- 
den Oil Company, Fort Worth, Tex., is spending a 
few weeks at Cloudcroft, N. M. 

+ * * 

F,. G. Rappoport, general manager for the British 
Controlled Oilfields, Ltd., in Venezuela, has re- 
turned from London to that country. 

. . - 

Otto Bradford, proration umpire in the Oklahoma 
City Field, has been laid up in a local hospital with 
foot trouble but is expected to be functioning in a 
few days. 

© * * 

Burt H. Collins, oil producer of Bradford, Pa., 
is a Tulsa visitor, the guest of his brother, Ray M. 
Collins, president of the Echo Oil Company, and 
state proration umpire. 

* * - 

W. E. Haggard, superintendent of the land de- 
partment for the Continental Oil Company, Ponca 
City, Okla., has been visiting the company’s district 
office at Fort Worth, and making a trip through 
West Texas. 

7. * * 

A. B. Thompson, London, England, who is a con- 
sulting engineer for various oil companies in Eng- 
land, is spending considerable time in the United 
States investigating American equipment and meth- 
ods of production. 

* . * 

W. E. Chapman, assistant to L. E. Barrows, man- 
ager of the North Texas division of The Texas 
Company, has suffered a general breakdown in 
health and has decided to spend a year in West 
Texas recuperating. 

» + * 

R. B. Rutledge, district geologist at Wichita, 
Kans., with Skelly Oil Company, has been made 
chief geologist with headquarters in Tulsa. Earl A. 
Trager, formerly chief geologist, has resigned and 
will engage in consulting work. 

* 7 * 

Glenn Skinner, secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Black-Sivalls-Bryson Tank Company, 
has been making the rounds of district offices in 
Texas and Shreveport, La. James Longabaugh, who 
formerly had headquarters in Oklahoma for the 
company, has been transferred to Tyler, Tex., and 
will cover the East Texas district. 

* * * 

E. J. Sadler, vice president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, with headquarters in New 
York City, will be the principal speaker at a ban- 
quet to be held in Springfield, Mo., November 14 
in honor of H. 8. Austin, president of the Ajax Pipe 
Line Company. All officials of the Tulsa office will 
be taken to Springfield in a trimotored airplane. 

* ” « 


Edward Boaden, engineer with Societatea Unirea 
Anonima Romana de Petrol, the Rumanian subsid- 
iary of the Phoenix Oil & Transport Company of 
London, England, has completed his tour of the 
principal oil fields of this country and sails for 
England on the Britannic for Liverpool on Novem- 
ber 8 and after spending a short time in England 
will proceed to Rumania. 

* 7 * 

Dr. Ernest Raymond Lilley, associate professor of 
economic geology at the New York University, and 
the author of several volumes dealing with geology 
and the oil industry, who was awarded the Research 
Fellowship of the Guggenheim Foundation, is at 
present in England, where he will remain several 
months before visiting various parts of the Conti- 
nent. He is studying mining conditions in general. 
He was the guest of honor at the monthly luncheon 
of the Oil Industries Club in London, October 31, 
when he delivered an address. 


John Shaw, Fort Worth, Tex., who was sent to 
South America by the Transcontinental Oil Com- 
pany several months ago, has returned to the United 
States. 

«© « . 

Dr. J. D. Young, West Texas operator, is laid up 
in a Sweetwater hospital suffering from injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident on the Bank- 
head Highway near that place. 
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John C. Howard 


The story of the Utah Oil Refining Company, a 
major industrial concern of Utah and the Rocky 
Mountain area, is a record of the activities of Johu 
C. Howard, its president and general manager since 
its organization over 20 years ago. 

Born in the mountain country of Utah, Mr. How- 
ard’s early training provided the background needed 
to found and build a permanent oil organization not- 
withstanding exceptionally adverse conditions. He 
went to work in a sawmill of southeastern Utah at 
the age of 10 and later aided his father in opening 
the first coal mine in Utah. 

Mr. Howard went to Salt Lake City at the age 
of 12 and obtained a job driving a delivery wagon 
for.one of the large stores of the city. During his 
spare time he acquired the only scholastic training 
that he was ever able to get. While still a young 
man he was selected by the Mormon Church to 
carry on mission work in Germany and Switzerland. 

Returning to his home he organized a concern 
which manufactured and sold special oils and 
greases. This was followed in 1909 by the organiza- 
tion of the Utah Oil Refining Company, of which he 
became the active head. Its first refinery was built 
of equipment obtained from an abandoned refinery 
in Pennsylvania. In 1910 the plant was operated on 
7 bbls. of crude oil daily. 

From this small beginning the plant has been ex- 
panded until it is now a complete refinery with a 
capacity of 6,000 bbls. daily. The refinery is unique 
in that it never has had a pipe line connection, all 
crude supplies being received by tank car, a handicap 
which is only one of many incident to the operation 
of an oil concern in a country with scattered crude 
oil production and unusual marketing conditions. 

Mr. Howard is a director of the Midwest Refining 
Company, with which his refining company is af- 
filiated. He is also a director in the Utah Power & 
Light Company and several other industrial and 
banking concerns which operate in Utah and ad- 
joining states. 


Joseph Bruner of Southwest Texas, who has been 
in California for the past few months, has returned 
to Luling. 

- * 7 

J. H. McEvoy, Jr., president of J. H. McEvoy & 
Company, is spending a few months in California 
combining business and pleasure. 

* om * 


Robert C. Bearden, of the Prairie Pipe Line Com- 
pany, who was called away to attend the funeral 
of his sister in Missouri, has returned to his duties 
in Tulsa. 

- * 7 

P. J. Hegwer, district engineer in charge of the 
Tulsa area, United States Geological Survey, has 
been transferred to Casper, Wyo., effective the first 
of November. 

7 * x 

Edgar H. Wilson, vice president and assistant 
sales manager of the Globe Oil Tools Company of 
Los Nietos, Calif., has been making a business trip 
through the Mid-Continent area. 


* * * 


L. F. Keely, application engineer for the Louis ' 


Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is making a trip 
through the Southwest visiting Dallas and amen | 
Tex., and New Orleans and Shreveport, La. 

. . 7 

M. M. Ryan, consulting engineer of the Black- 
Sivalls-Bryson Tank Company, Tulsa, is making a 
survey of the State of Texas, and is traveling 
through the various oil-producing sections of the 
State. 

* * * 

K. W. Gray, of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s 
geological staff, has gained the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the University of Vienna, where he 
recently completed his course of study. He has since 
left for Yugo-Slavia. 

+ * + 

Byron Meredith of the Prairie Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, at Tulsa, is spending some time in Shreveport 
in connection with development of Claiborne Parish. 
properties in which the company has a half interest 
with the Slick estate. 

+ * * 

Dr. Cyrus N. Ray is again president of the Texas 
Archaeological and Paleontological Society. Dr. 
Julius Olsen is first vice president; E. B. Sayles, 
corresponding secretary and treasurer, and F. Har! 
Ingerson, recording secretary. All reside at Abilene. 

*# - +. 

J. J. Forbes of the United States Bureau of Mines 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.,.attended the second annual meet- 
ing of the safety division of the Louisiana-Arkansas 
division of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion at Shreveport, La., at which he was one of the 
principal speakers. 

. * + 

R. L. Marek, associate petroleum engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, with headquarters at the San 
Francisco office, has returned to San Francisco 
after making an extended trip through the Mid- 
Continent district in connection with the safety 
work of the bureau. 

” 7 - 

Nicolae Marineson, general manager, and Jacques 
Coulon, technical director and general superintend- 
ent, Columbia Oil Company, Moreni, Roumania, are 
visiting the Oklahoma City oil fields, after which 
they will go to California where they will remain 
on a tour of inspection for about 45 days. They 
are located with the Oil Well Supply Company in 
their Los Angeles office. 

+ * * 

Among those who took part in a recent trip of 
inspection to Big Lake and Plymouth Oil Company 
properties in Reagan County, Texas, were Wiley 
Reynolds, of Jackson, Mich.; Levi Smith, presi- 
dent of Big Lake Oil Company; J. C. Hollister, New 
York; J. G. Farquhar, Pittsburgh, secretary-treas- 
urer of Plymouth Oil Company; A. L. Romine. 
Cleveland; J. L. Clevenger, Jr., New York; J. C. 
Adams, Tulsa, attorney for Big Lake; and C. E. 
Beyer, general manager of the Big Lake Oil 
Company. 
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BY CHARLES K. FRANCIS, PH.D., TECHNICAL EDITOR 
This department of The Oil and Government chemists have employed stills. Condenser and heat exchanger TREATING CHEMICALS AND 


Gas Journal is devoted to the man- 
ufacturing branches 
of the oil industry. 

Those connected 
with the refining of 
crude petroleum, the 
manufacture of nat- 
ural gasoline and 
closely allied indus- 
tries are invited to 
submit their prob- 
lems to Dr. é. K. 
Francis, technical 
editor. The department was created 
for the purpose of aiding managers, 
superintendents, engineers, chemists 
and all those engaged in the various 
phases of plant operation; also those 
connected with the marketing and 
utilization of petroleum products. 

Questions should be submitted in 
as much detail as possible so as to 
assure a satisfactory answer. 

All inquiries should be signed and 
if other than the given initials are 
to be used please indicate the desired 
letters. 

Questions involving patented proc- 
esses, intricate formulas and calcu- 
lations and estimates of costs, for 
obvious reasons, cannot be answered. 
The replies will appear on this page 
within a reasonable time. 


PRODUCTS FROM NATURAL GAS 
I have read of numerous substances, 
such as sugar, silk, perfumes, and many 
other things being made from natural 
gas and would like to know if such re- 
ports are founded on facts?—F. B. P. 


The very interesting synthetical, actual 
and possible, combinations of carbon and 
hydrogen, as illustrated by the substances 
made from the closed ring compounds of 
the aromatic group has encouraged simi- 
lar work within the open chain hydro- 
carbons. Many substances have been 
produced from the carbon compounds of 
the paraffin group so abundant in nat- 
ural gas. The synthetic compounds that 
have been made on a large scale from the 
saturated hydrocarbons have been of rel- 
atively simple structure. Complex bodies 
such as the sugars have been prepared 
on a small scale in the laboratory from 
elementary material and probably could 
be made from natural gas. 

Various commercial products are ob- 
tainable from natural gas through py- 
rolysis, or decomposition at high temper- 
atures, recent experiments in this coun- 
try and abroad have shown. The Bureau 
of Mines has demonstrated that when 
methane, the chief constituent of natural 
gas, is subjected to temperatures of 1,800 
to 2,200 degrees Fahrenheit it breaks up 
or “cracks.” 

The hydrogen thus set free can be 
utilized commercially; either as a reduc- 
ing agent in the process industries; for 
the hydrogenation of petroleum, coal o: 
vegetable oils; for the synthetic produc- 
tion of ammonia and nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers and as a refrigerant. 

Other gases formed in the pyrolysis 
process are acetylene, butadiene, ethy- 
lene. propylene and butylene. Acetylene 
is used in welding and cutting metal; to 
prepare acetaldehyde which is further 
utilized in silvering mirrors, or in the 
preparation of drugs such as chloral. 
Butadiene, under proper treatment, con- 
denses to form an artificial rubber hav- 
ing the same general composition as nat- 
ural rubber. Ethylene has recently come 
into use in ripening fruits and is also 
finding wide employment as an anes- 
thetic. 

The chief use for ethylene at present, 
however, is in the synthesis of ethylene 
glycol used as an anti-freeze for water- 
cooled motors, and the basis for a series 
of important lacquer solvents made by 
the same company. 


natural gas in the production of formal- 
dehyde, one of the most widely consumed 
chemicals. This compound finds exten- 
sive use in the manufacture of synthetic 
resins such as Bakelite, from which is 
fabricated a multitude of useful products. 

A recent report from McGill Univer- 
sity states that Professor Hibbert has 
produced a material similar to Rayon, 
artificial silk, from natural gas with car- 
bon dioxide and water as the base ma- 
terials. 





AMMONIA AND HIGH SULPHUR 
CRUDES 
Can you give any estimate of the value 
of ammonia for reducing corrusion when 
running high sulphur crudes? What 
quantity of ammonia should he used?— 
L. E. F. 


There is some question concerning the 
value of ammonia for reducing sulphur 
corrosion but it is acknowledged to be 
effective for treating those oils which 
produce hydrochloric acid during the dis- 
tilling operation. A good discussion of 
this subject is contained in the report 
presented by A. E. Harnsberger before 
the American Petroleum Institute, Chi- 
cago, December 4, 1929, which is quoted: 

Installations are known where, with 
the use of caustic, it was necessary to 
renew the bottom collecting headers, gas- 
oline coolers, and rundown lines in from 
three to six months; but when ammonia 
was substituted for the caustic, the life 
of these parts has been increased to over 
a year. The quantity of ammonia required 
varies from 3 pounds to 25 pounds per 
1,000 bbls. of crude being processed; and 
at the prevailing price, is considered an 
economic procedure, in view ot the de- 
creased maintenance and increased time 
on stream of the equipment. 

For sulphur corrosion, ammonia has 
not proved itself to be at all effective; 
and, after several trials, has been discon- 
tinued. Caustic is fairly effective, but 
makes cleaning of evaporators and frac- 
tioning towers a difficult task; and, 
furthermore, is attended with the danger 
of producing brittleness of steel parts. 
To date, the best results have been ob- 
tained by using hydrated lime. Under 
the most severe conditions at the furnace 
outlet, the corrosion has been reduced 
from 0.136 inch penetration per 1,000 
hours to 0.225 inch penetration for the 
same period. This reduction is based 
on the injection of 0.25 pounds of lime 
per bbl. of crude oil charged, the crude 
being from the Winkler (West Texas) 
Field, containing 1.62 per cent sulphur. 
These corrosion rates were established 
by test samples. Results of using lime 
show that the life of tubes in the hottest 
part of the furnace has been increased 
from three months to well over a year, 
their ultimate life not being known a: 
this time. Maintenance on this still has 
been greatly reduced as shown by the 
following table: 

Maintenance Cost of 10,000-Bbl. Tube 
Still 


corrosion can be combated with ammonia 
neutralizer. 





ALCOHOLS FROM GAS 
Has grain alcohol, or any form of al- 
cohol, been taken from natural gas? If 
so, is it being done commercially?—C. 
L. 0. 


At this time no commercial installation 
for manufacturing ethyl, or grain alcohol, 
from natural gas or refinery gas is known. 
Ethyl alcohol has been made on a small 
scale from natural gas and refinery gas 
but the numerous efforts to enlarge the 
operation to commercial size have met 
with failure. The higher alcohols, such as 
propyl and butyl alcohol, are derived from 
eracked gas, such as refinery gas, be- 
eause of the high content of the corre- 
sponding base unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

The normal natural gas is essentially 
methane with very small quantities of 
other hydrocarbons of the paraffin group. 
Most of the commercial natural gas con- 
tains 90 per cent or more of methane and 
seldom does ethane exceed 10 per cent, 
with no unsaturated hydrocarbons pres- 
ent. Such material may be converted to 
aleohol only with considerable difficulty. 
When natural gas is heated to a high 
temperature, that is from 1,000 to 2,000° 
F., a series of unsaturated hydrocarbons 
is formed, several members of which are 
suitable for preparing the higher alcohols 
by comparatively simple methods. 

Several patents covering the manufac- 
ture of alcohols from petroleum gases 
have been issued to Carelton Ellis and 
one of these was described in Petroleum 
Magazine, 10, 40; 1921. This process is 
based upon the (a) formation of olefins, 
such as ethylene, propylene, and closely 
related unsaturated hydrocarbons, in the 
process of cracking paraffin oils accord- 
ing to 

CyH»=CsHio + CsA: 3 


(b) the formation of an alkyl sulphuric 
acid by treatment with concentrated sul- 
phurie acid, 


C;Hy» + H,SO,=C;H.,(HSO,), 


and (c) the hydrolysis of the acid to the 
corresponding alcohol, 


C;H,,(HSO,) + H,O=C,H,,0H + H,S0,. 


Manufacture of the alcohol under the 
Ellis patents is conducted by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. The process 
is reported to follow this outline: Re- 
moval of the hydrogen sulphide and mois- 
ture by suitable absorbents in towers; 
conversion of the alkyl sulphate continu- 
ously in towers, or by the batch system 
in large tanks fitted with agitators; set- 
tling to remove oils; hydrolysis of the 
acid by mixing with several volumes of 
water; distillation of the alcohols; rec- 
tification ; and reconcentration of the sul- 
phurie acid. 

One refinery produces 12,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas daily. The refinery gases con- 








Repairs 
for 1,000,000 Estimated 
barrels —_———__Cost per barrel—Dollars Maintenance 
Throughput Actual Cost 
due to main- cost of cost of per year 
corrosion tenance lime ammonia Total (340 days) 
$11,000 4.3 11 $37,400.00 
1,900 0.19 0.171 0.0425 0.4035 6,460.00 
Saving maintenance only. .......c.cccccccccccccccccccces 30,940.00 
EMGD GOSE MOUSTRMMSTS... .cccrcccccccccvccccesescccceccece 6,780.00 
TE OE: GD. ND 00:6 nok 6:00:01 6ad80R9hS sexed heCeNss $24,160.00 


This section of the report has dealt 
primarily with problems as related to 
pipe stills, since corrosion in these units 
has been most severe. In the case of 
shell stills, similar methods can be adopt- 
ed. Lime or caustic can be injected into 
the charging lines of stills operating on 
high sulphur crudes; and, if properly 
agitated with steam, can be held in sus- 
pension and made to flow to the other 





tain considerable ethylene but its absorp- 
tion requires high temperatures and high 
concentrations of acid while propylene is 
absorbed in the cold in simple absorption 
towers, consequently at the present time 
isopropyl alcohol, which for the most 
technical purposes will serve as well as 
ethyl alcohol, is the chief product of the 
plant. 


QUALITY 


I will appreciate the favor if you will 
kindly advise where I can secure infor- 
mation concerning the chemicals added 
to or mixed with commercial gasoline to 
increase or pep up its efficiency. Is 
the color of a treated gasoline the result 
of a chemical used or is it a means of 
identity? What harmful or beneficial 
results may be expected from the use 
of a treated gasoline?—H. R. H. 


The chemicals used in the refining of 
gasoline are for the purpose of removing 
objectionable impurities. The material 
obtained by the direct distillation of pe- 
troleum is usually contaminated with 
tars, gums, acids, and sulphur compounds 
which would tend to do damage to the 
ordinary motor if it were used. The 
finished gasoline is a purified product 
that may be compared to the crude oi! 
in the same way that the fine steel of 
a watch spring is related to the iron 
ore. If the impurities were not removed 
from the metal it is certain that the 
spring would be of little value. 

Color of itself has nothing to do with 
the power that may be developed from 
a gasoline and it does not necessarily in- 
dicate the presence or absence of objec- 
tionable impurities. Of course the best 
grades of gasoline are refined to such 
a degree that no tinge of color may be 
detected by the delicate instruments used 
for determining color of petroleum prod- 
ucts; this grade of gasoline is said to 
have a color of +30 Saybolt in the 
‘United States. However, gasoline might 
be made to this grade of color and yet 
contain gum-forming bodies, acids, and 
sulphur. 

The chemicals used in refining, when 
making gasoline, include sulphuric acid, 
hydrochioric acid, chlorin and chlorin 
compounds, sulphur, sulphur dioxide, 
silica gel, fuller’s earth, litharge, sodium 
hydroxide, ammonia, lime, sodium car- 
bonate, and other chemicals to a minor 
extent. There are a few compounds that 
are added to finished gasoline for special 
purposes, such as color inhibitors, gum 
inhibitors, and knock inhibitors. 

Many gasolines are colored with a 
soluble dye for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the gasoline from being used for any 
other purpose than a motor fuel and 
for marketing purposes. 





CRANKCASE RESIDUE COMPOSI- 
TION 


Could you furnish analysis showing 
the composition of the mud or carbon 
from crankcase oil? Is this formed from 
the lubricating oil or from the gasoline 
and does it change in character with the 
kind of oil and gasoline?—C. R. L. 


The composition of the material de- 
posited in a crankcase has little to do 
with the kind of lubricating oil or the 
gasoline but is considered to reflect the 
condition of the working parts of the 
motor and the road material over which 
the car travels. No general application 
of one analysis can be of value. 

The analysis following represents the 
deposit taken from a car which had been 
reported to have been in operation in a 
district with few paved roads: 


Found— Per cent 
Iron and aluminum ........... 55.83 
Na Gia ee ee sate amwrsracd o.0-0d 9.14 
SN tickd see nina shea Wass 5.39 
Oe eee 5.668 
Silica, as muscovite ........... 20.762 


The total silica was in the form of 
large quartz grains and as black flakes 
of a mineral intimately associated with 
the quartz, but not decomposed by the 
acids hydrochloric, hydrofluoric, or sul- 
phuric. This suggested the micas, con- 
cluded to be muscovite. 
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Water Supply and Treating Methods 


, 

An adequate supply of suitable wate: 
is a matter of primary importance in the 
development of an oil field, and under 
modern conditions with rapid develop- 
ment by heavy steam driven equipment 
the quantities of water required may run 
into large volumes and may involve treat- 
ing and distribution systems of consider- 
able cost and magnitude. In the case of 
the Oklahoma City Field, for example, the 
average daily field water consumption at 
times during the current year will prob- 
ably be at least double that of a neigh- 
boring city with its population of 180,000. 
It is considered, therefore, that any in- 
formation and data that would assist in 
the development of a supply and treat- 
ment of the water obtained will be of in- 
terest. 

It is seldom possible in the early stages 
of the development of a new field to pre- 
dict with any certainty either its ulti- 
mate extent or the number of wells that 
will be drilling during the peak of ac- 
tivity, but some rough estimate can gen- 
erally be made that will assist in arriv- 
ing at a decision as to the source of the 
water supply and the type of the equip- 
ment to use. The following figures may 
be used in estimating requirements: 


nesium salts to insure absolutely soft 
water and as this is not the case in the 
Mid-Continent, it follows that surface 
water is generally hard. Where a stream 
can be dammed economically and where 
the terrain is favorable, a large volume 
of water may be impounded with a fair 
knowledge of what hardness to expect. 
Artificial reservoirs in flat countries are 
liable to be costly and large evaporation 
losses may occur; the cost is usually dis- 
proportionate with the cost of obtaining 
water from other sources, although for 
wildcat tests reservoirs are generally used. 
Deep Sand Wells 

Deep sand wells ranging in depths from 
100 to 1,000 feet may be drilled to sup- 
ply considerable quantities of good qual- 
ity water. A certain amount of testing 
is usually required to determine the pro- 
duction that may be expected, but in 
many cases preliminary information can 
be obtained from contractors, municipal 
water superintendents, industrial plants 
and railway water engineers. In the Mid- 
Continent Field it is general practice to 
drill these wells with standard tools, mak- 
ing a 10-inch hole to accommodate the 
85-inch outside diameter casing, or an 





Heavy steam driven rotary drilling wells equipped with three 
or more boilers of 100 H.P. to 125 H.P., 250 to 350-pound 


working pressures ..... 


eucrevunrewus Feed water 2,000 bbis./24 hrs. 
Slush pits 400 bbls./24 hrs. 


Light type steam driven rotaries equipped with not more 


than three 90 H.P. boilers, 
pressure 


100 H.P. lease boiler ..... 
45 H.P. 


Camps equipped with modern conveniences 


175 to 200-pound working 


. Feed water 1,000 bbis./24 hrs. 
Slush pits 300 bbis./24 hrs. 
.-300 bbls./day. 


gas pumping engine with circulating ‘tanks TD) ener 16 bbis./day. 
Gasoline plants, including tower losses and feed water...... 


-1 bbl./day per engine H.P. 
.+l bbl. per capita. 


Note—The quantity of water required for the slush pits will vary greatly with the 


locality and the thief sands drilled, but the above may be taken as average figures. 


The 


large slush pits common in the Mid-Continent require as much as 3,000 bbls. of water to 


fill them before spudding. 


Sources of Supply 

The water is usually obtained from 
one of the following: Rivers or other 
streams, impounded surface waters, deep 
sand wells, shallow gravel wells and wa- 
ter mines. 

If there is a stream or river of suffi- 
cient capacity and not too distant it 
usually offers the most satisfactory source 
of supply. Figures on the amount of 
water that can be withdrawn during the 
different seasons can generally be esti- 
mated from the United States Geological 
Survey water supply bulletins, issued by 
the Department of the Interior or from 
similar bulletins issued by state agencies, 
such as the state geological or agricul- 
tural departments. Samples may be 
taken and analyzed for hardness and 
bacteria, and a suitable treating plant 
may be designed to condition the water 
for the desired service. 

For a river station the general prac- 
tice is to sink pits in the river bed and 
lift the water with centrifugal well 
pumps, delivering into reservoirs or tanks 
from which it may either be treated and 
pumped to the field, or pumped to the 
field and there treated as required. 

Impounded water collected in natural 
lakes and ponds, or backed by dams, is 
sometimes available, but except where 
operations are on a very small scale such 
water is seldom of importance as a 
source of supply, since it is liable to 
rapid exhaustion in times of drought. The 
water is usually handled by force pumps 
taking suction direct from the body of 
the water. Where impounded water is 
relatively soft, this type of water supply 
within its limits is economical and satis- 
factory. The drainage area or water shed 
should be free from calcium and mag- 





*Prepared under direction of Mid-Continent 
district committee on drilling practice, divi- 
sion of production of the American Petro- 
leum Institute; W. K. Whiteford, K. A. 
Covell, John T. Hayward, C. P. Parsons, A. 
W. Thompson. Presented at eleventh annual 
meeting, Chicago, Ill. 





8%-inch hole to accommodate the 65- 
inch outside diameter casing. The final 
string of casing is cemented with 10 to 
50 sacks of cement on top of the water 
horizon and the well drilled through the 
water producing sand. Contractors may 
be employed in the major fields to drill 
this type of well for prices ranging from 
$1.50 to $3.50 per foot, with the com- 
pany furnishing fuel, water and casing. 
The equipment for producing water wells 
usually depends upon the power avail- 
able. Where the fluid levels are of suf- 
ficient height to permit the efficient use 
of air lift, this method offers an eco- 
nomical and practical way of lifting large 
volumes of water. A typical air lift in- 
stallation for a 650-foot water well con- 
sists of 4-inch tubing run to the top of 
the producing horizon with a 14-inch air 
conduction line run inside it to a depth 
of approximately 25 feet from the bottom 
of the 4-inch tubing. Some operators use 
a return bend on the bottom of the air 
line, but it has been found in practice 
that particles of scale and floating sand 
lodge in the openings and settle in the 
bottom of the return bend. Using be- 
tween 200,000 and 250,000 cubic feet of 
air per day at a working pressure from 
80 to 100 pounds per square inch, wells of 
the above depth have been known to pro- 
duce as much as 2,400 bbls. of water per 
day. A portable air compressor of suffi- 
cient capacity to make the above delivery 
of air costs approximately $4,000 and op- 
erating expense may be expected to av- 
erage around 6 cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
of air. 

Other methods of producing 100 to 
1,000-foot water wells include common oil 
well pumping equipment, using rods and 
tubing with a working barrel at the bot- 
tom of the well, and a jack or a steam 
piston at the well head. In general, the 
usual equipment available decreases in 
capacity very rapidly with increasing 
depth, and in all cases is limited by the 


Report Prepared Under Direction of Mid-Continent 
District Committee on Drilling Practice for A.P.I* 


tensile capacity of the rods. It is gen- 
eral practice to use 3 or 4-inch tubing and 
five-eighths or three-fourths-inch rods. 

Recent development in equipping water 
wells has demonstrated the advantages of 
completing the well with a string of 10%- 
inch outside diameter casing, perforated 
opposite all the water sands penetrated 
while drilling to the total depth, and 
using a 7-inch outside diameter conductor 
pipe at the bottom of which is installed a 
multistage centrifugal pump, operated by 
a motor at the surface through a shaft 
centered in the 7-inch casing. In water 
sands of large potential capacities this 
type of pump has been used to lift as 
much as 5,000 bbls. of water per day. A 
typical installation of a 650-foot well 
would consist of a 40 horsepower, 1,200 
r.p.m., 3-phase, 60-cycle motor, installed 
on the well head and coupled to a 1%4- 
inch cold rolled shaft connected to the 
pump unit at the bottom of the well. 
The pump has 20 to 25 stages and is 
rated at approximately 155 gallons per 
minute at 40 per cent efficiency. The 
price of this equipment will range from 
$4,000 to $4,500. After an initial test to 
determine the drop in the fluid level in 
the well while producing, changes can be 
made to establish the most efficient work- 
ing depth. 

Shallow Gravel Wells 

Shallow gravel wells have been sunk in 
the Mid-Continent Field using a clam 
shell bucket operated by a small gasoline 
hoist and portable rig. During digging 
the clam shell is followed by 34 or 36- 
inch cassions which are afterward gravel 
filled around an 18-inch perforated cas- 
ing and the cassion is pulled. When the 
sand is 20 feet or more thick the spacing 
between the wells of this type should be 
220 feet to 250 feet on staggered loca- 
tions across the underground water 
course. Gravel wells 50 feet in depth 
have been completed in the old channel 
of the North Canadian River near Okla- 
homa City with initial production as high 
as 20,000 bbls. per day, but such wells 
should not be produced at a rate greater 
than 60 per cent of potential. The pump- 
ing equipment for this type of well may 
consist of a 20 horsepower, 440-volt, 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, 1,725 r.p.m. motor in- 
stalled at the well head, connected to a 
1%-inch shaft on which is mounted a 
three-stage centrifugal pump rated at 600 
gallons per minute against a 70-foot head. 
The cost of the motor, water conductor 
pipe, shaft and centrifugal pump will 
range from $1,300 to $1,500 for a 50-foot 
well. Construction costs vary from $20 
to $25 per foot, exclusive of the casing 
and pumping equipment. 

In order to increase and maintain pro- 
duction from water sand wells a special 
process has been used in which a large 
gravel filled cavity is formed in the water 
horizon’. The well is operated by air lift 
and as sand is produced with the water it 
is replaced by gravel fed from the sur- 
face. The tendency of the sand to pack 
is overcome by periodically reversing the 
direction of the flow. 

In some fields a water supply has been 
developed by means of water mines.” 
These consist of a shaft sunk to the water 
horizon (previously tested by core or 
drilled holes) at the bottom of which a 
drainage chamber is dug and (or) lat- 
eral tunnels driven out into the formatioa 
for the purpose of increasing the drain- 
age area. 

Transportation 

The design for pipe lines for water 
follows rules which are now well estab- 
lished and space will not be taken here 
with discussion of distribution systems. 


1Air Made Well Co., Bulletin No. 56-J. 

“New Technique in Developing Water,” 
L. G. E. Bignell, The Oil and Gas Journal, 
December, 1929. 


The same thing holds with regard to 
pump stations, but the selection of the 
equipment will depend to some extent 
upon the pumps immediately available. 
For oil well drilling programs the water 
distribution system usually proves inade- 
quate and the final cost far exceeds the 
estimate because of the necessity of lay- 
ing duplicate lines. 
Benefits of Water Treatment 


Water treatment for the removal of sus- 
pended matter and hardness is an opera- 
tion which has been almost universally 
employed in established industrial plants 
for many years, but notwithstanding the 
advantages of treated water over un- 
treated water, water treating methods 
have not been widely used in oil field op- 
erations, with the possible exception of 
gasoline plants. The practicability of 
water treatment for modern oil fields is 
dependent upon the benefits to be de- 
rived. Some of these benefits which are 
definite aids to oil field operations will be 
discussed. 

Water treatment eliminates suspended 
matter and thereby permits better opera- 
tion of pumps, due to longer life of the 
packing and less erosion of the workin z 
parts. Elimination of mud allows a larg- 
er volume of water to be pumped through 
the lines and decreases the operating cost 
by the amount of power which would 
have been required to force the mud to 
the point where the water is used. A 
pump handling treated water will require 
less horsepower and will have a higher ef- 
ficiency than one handling a turbid water. 
In order to reduce installation costs it is 
customary to use a small line and high 
operating pressures of 200 to 500 pounds 
per square inch. With these high op- 
erating pressures anything that obstructs 
the flow of water increases the pressure, 
for any given volume of water. Without 
treatment the flow of water is restricted 
by scale deposits in the line, which reduce 
the cross sectional flow area, and by cor- 
rosion, which causes a rough surface on 
the inside of the pipe. Ordinary waters. 
due to their dissolved oxygen content 
often cause corrosion of steel pipe, which 
is almost negligible with lime soda treated 
water. A case is on record in which the 
corrosion of the water line caused an in- 
crease in operating pressure from 525 to 
750 pounds at which pressure the line 
failed by rupture. By the use of treated 
water the life of the line may be doubled 
or tripled due to decrease in corrosion and 
elimination of danger from failure due to 
perforation. 

Benefits of Treating 


With treated water the packing on 
boiler feed water pumps gives less trou- 
ble, the formation of scale in boilers is 
eliminated and the tendency of the boiler 
water to foam and prime is reduced. This 
results in a saving in the amount of gas 
and water required for boiler operation; 
after water was softened, one Mid-Conti- 
nent company reported a decrease of 25 
per cent in fuel and 20 per cent in water 
required for the operation of drilling 
boilers on its leases. 

Faulk, in an Ohio State Geological Sur- 
vey bulletin, discusses the causes of foam- 
ing and shows definitely that with a low 
amount (less than 30 grains per gallon) 
of soluble salts and a high amount of 
suspended matter, or vice versa, foaming 
will not occur. When the suspended mat- 
ter does not exceed about 30 grains per 
gallon, as much as 1,000 grains per gallon 
of soluble salts are required to cause 
foaming. When either of these substances 
is increased above 30 grains per gallon. 
the presence of large amounts of the other 
will produce foaming. Elimination of 
foaming improves the lubrication and de- 
creases the erosion of pistons. 

The use of treated water decreases the 
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repairs necessary to keep a boiler in good 
condition, the possibility of corrosion is 
reduced and overheating of various parts 
of the boiler because of scale is elim- 
inated. Boilers can be operated for the 
entire period of drilling a well without 
the necessity of a shutdown for cleaning 
when properly treated water is used. 
Engineering Experiment Station Bulle- 
tin No. 1 of the University of Illinois 
reports the following losses in fuel effi- 
ciency due to the presence of scale in 


boilers : 


TABLE 1 
Loss 
Char- of ef- 
acter Thick- ~ ficiency 
of scale ness Composition (%) 
Hard 1/50” Mostly carbonate 9.4 
Soft 1/23” Mostly carbonate 7.2 
Hard 1/32” Mostly carbonate 8.5 
Soft 1/25” Mostly carbonate 8.0 
Hard 1/25” Mostly sulphate 9.3 
Hard 1/20” Mostly sulphate 11.1 
Soft 1/16” Mostly sulphate 10.8 
Soft 1/16” Mostly carbonate 11.0 
Hard 1/16” Mostly carbonate 12.4 
Hard 1/16” Mostly carbonate 12.6 
Soft 1/11” Mostly carbonate 15.0 
Hard 1/8” Mostly sulphate 15.9 
The presence of a large amount of 
caustic soda in the absence of sodium 


sulphate introduces the probability of hy- 
drogen embrittlement of the boiler metal.’ 
Caustic soda in the boiler comes from the 
introduction of soda ash which, under the 
temperatures and pressures encountered. 
decomposes in part to caustic soda. All 
sodium bicarbonate and all soda ash in 
the water must be considered potential 
caustic soda. The soda ash is obtained 
in two ways. There are some natural 
waters containing large amounts of so- 
dium bicarbonate, and waters high in cal- 
cium and magnesium bicarbonate when 
softened by zeolite produce a correspond- 
ing amount of sodium bicarbonate. A 
water containing 21 grains per gallon 
temporary hardness when softened by the 
zeolite will introduce 3 pounds of soda 
ash pe. 1,000 gallons of boiler feed water. 
In lime-soda ash softening a large excess 
of soda ash in incorrectly treated water 
will produce similar results. Embrittle- 
ment has never occurred when the sul- 
phate-carbonate ratio is sufficiently high. 
It is sometimes quite difficult to main- 
tain the proper ratio so sodium phosphate 
is used and being about 500 times as ef- 
ficient as the sulphate, a very small quan- 
tity is needed. The usual sulphate-car- 
bonate ratio to be maintained is: 


TABLE 2 
Operating pressure— Sulphate Carbonate 
BOO covcevasesescseces 1 1 
RPPETT COOL E ET eee 2 1 
250 or above even 3 1 


Mud-Laden Fluid 

The properties of a mud-laden fluid are 
somewhat dependent upon the water used 
in mixing.‘ Parsons has shown that in 
the absence of interfering substances, clay 
particles reach a state of maximum dis- 
persion in a fluid having a pH value 
above 9 (slightly alkaline). The pH value 
of lime treated water is usually between 
9.0 and 10.6, indicating that this water 
would be ideal for use in the preparation 
of drilling fluid. The pH value is ex- 
pressed as the characteristic of the log of 
the reciprocal of the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration and is a measure of the “effec- 
tive” rather than the “total” acidity or 
alkalinity. 

In securing best performance and maxi- 
mum efficiency from gas engines it is es- 
sential that cooling water be used which 
is nonscale forming and noncorrosive. 
Where gas engines are used for pumping a 
well the horsepower of each engine seems 
rather unimportant, but when the total 
number of small engines used in pumping 
the wells on a company’s entire lease in 
the field is considered then the total 
horsepower becomes a very significant 
item. The cost of the cracked heads alone 
will probably pay for the cost of the 
treatment. 

It is also necessary to have a nonscale 
forming water for use over condensers and 
cooling coils in a spray tower; any scale 
on the condenser or cooler tubes will re- 


*The embrittlement of boiler plate—Mech 
Engr., July, 1928, by S. W. Parr and Fred- 
erick G. Straub. 


«Cc. P. Parsons, “Characteristics of Drill 


Mud Fluids,” October, 1930, A.I.M.E., Tulsa, 
Okla. 
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sult in a lower heat transfer rate. Water 
passed over a cooling tower is always sat- 
urated with oxygen so that there is a 
maximum tendency toward corrosion. The 
only way to eliminate this corrosive ef- 
fect is by the formation of surface films 
on the metal, as with sodium silicate or 
sodium chromate, or the maintenance of a 
high pH value (high alkalinity) as with 
lime treated water. The formation of an 
algae growth in cooling towers inter- 
feres as much with heat transfer as a 
scale formation of similar thickness, also 
algae will frequently clog the cooling 
tubes. Algae can be eliminated by the 
use of copper sulphate or chlorine gas. 
The question is quite frequently 
brought up as to whether it is better to 
treat all the water supply at a central 
pumping station or to install individual! 






softeners at the point of use. The cen- 
tral station treating plant costs cbnsid- 
erably less to install than the large num- 
ber of small plants. Only three or four 
men need to be trained in water treat- 
ment for the central station plant while 
for the plants at individual points, wells, 
and gasoline plants, each must have its 
own set of operators so that a much 
larger number of men must be taught the 
intricacies of handling water softeners, 
and it is obvious that there will be many 
more cases of incorrectly treated water 
with the individual softeners. The cen- 
tral operator can handle the treatment of 
50,000 bbls. of water per day almost as 
easily as 5,000 bbls., so that the total 
man-hours required to produce a given 
volume of water will be very much less 
with the central station. There will be 








ADAPTATION OF FLASH WELDING 
OF PIPE ANNOUNCED BY J & L 





Following exhaustive research, the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has de- 
veloped and is now using exciusively an 
improved type of welded joint on all 
J & L double length line pipe in sizes 
from 1 inch to 12 inches inclusive to 
meet the increasing demand for oil and 
gas line pipe in double mill lengths. 

The new process employed by J & L is 
an adaptation of flash welding. By this 


FLASH 











At start of operation. 


method of joining steel, the parent metal 
in the parts to be joined is electrically 
heated to the point of fusing under pres- 
sure. No foreign material is required 
to form a bond. The nature of the weld 
is such that the J & L adaptation of 
this process results in production of a 
single, homogeneous pipe of the combined 
lengths of the two parts joined. 

When this corporation began the pro- 
duction of double length welded pipe 
about two years ago, it employed the 
acetylene welding process that was in 
general use in the industry at that time. 
J & L operating officials began studies 
and experiments, involving considerable 
expense, and starting on the basis that 
the best joint between two pieces of 
metal is secured by forging, this cor- 
poration directed its study toward pro- 
ducing the equivalent of a forged joint. 
These efforts culminated in the adapta- 
tion of the electrical process of flash 
welding, because it gives the desired 
forging characteristics. 

With the acetylene process, the pipe 
is beveled on the ends and then placed 
in a straight line with the beveled edges 
separated by a short gap. ‘rhe space 
formed by the gap and the beveled area 
is filled by melting a wire of special 
composition in an acetylene flame. The 
wire, so melted, forms a bond which is 
allowed to rise above the pipe surface ‘n 
the form of a pad in order to give ade- 
quate strength to the joint. The metal 





accumulating on the inner surface of 
the pipe is trimmed off. After inspection 
and hydrostatic test, the pipe, so fa: 
as the weld is concerned, is then ready 
for the trade. 
Flash Welding Method 

In the flash welding process, the pipes 
to be joined are butted together. Heavy 
electrical contacts are clamped around 
each pipe close to the abutting ends. 
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Before trimming. 


Electric current of high amperage is 
transmitted between these contacts 
through the joint until the ends become 
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After trimming. 














molten hot. At this stage, applied pres- 
sure squeezes the molten metal from the 
joint, as well as any oxide that forms 
during the welding operation and at the 
same time unites the pipes in a manner 
(Continued on Page 162) 
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uniformly treated water all through the 
system with the central station operation 
instead of water of varying hardness that 
would probably result from the use of a 
number of different installations with dif- 
ferent operators. If the water is treated 
in a central station then it is more at- 
tractive for sale to other companies. 
Probably the only important item in 
favor of the use of individual softeners is 
that it permits the use of treated water at 
points where it is needed most and elim- 
inates the cost of water treatment for 
places where the operator would prefer 
to put up with the difficulties attendant 
upon scale and mud rather than pay his 
proportionate cost of treatment of the en- 
tire supply. 
Treating Methods 

Lima-soda ash softening—The addition 
of lime to hard water will reduce the 
temporary hardness to about two or three 
grains per gallon and will convert all of 
the magnesium salts to calcium salts. It 
will also convert any sodium bicarbonate 
present into sodium carbonate. If there 
is any permanent hardness present in the 
water it will be completely removed by 
the addition of soda ash. These reac- 
tions proceed rather slowly at atmos- 
pheric temperatures and are particularly 
slow in cold weather. The addition of an 
excess of about one or two grains per gal- 
lon of the chemicals will hasten the re- 
actions so that they are nearly completed 
in 20 to 30 minutes. The precipitate 
formed settles rather slowly so that a 
tank having a four-hour holding capacity 
is ordinarily required for this method of 
softening and it is not unusual to use 
tanks of six to eight hours’ capacity. 
The addition of sodium aluminate com- 
pletes the reaction and forms a larger 
flock, thus effecting better settling. The 
settled water is filtered and should pos- 
sess the following characteristics: 

1. Clear and colorless. 

2. Hardness not to exceed three grains 
per gallon. 

3. Alkaline, its pH value ranging from 
9.3 to 10.6. 

A type of equipment that will supply 
water with these characteristics consists 
of a deviee to feed the chemicals in 
proper proportion to the flow of water, a 
large settling tank containing a small 
downtake or reaction tube, and pressure 
filters. The water enters at the top of 
the reaction tube and is there mixed with 
the chemicals. The reaction takes place 
as the water flows downward through the 
reaction tube and as the water turns up- 
ward and across the tank to the outlet 
the precipitate settles to the bottom of 
the tank where it is drawn off periodically 
through a perforated pipe spider con- 
nected to a quick opening sludge valve. 

Essentially the same equipment is re- 
quired for clarification of waters that 
are turbid but do not contain sufficient 
hardness to justify softening. The chem- 
icals usually employed in this case are 
aluminum sulphate, lime, sodium alumi- 
nate, iron sulphate or various combina- 
tions of these. 

Chemicals Required 

The amounts of chemicals required for 
softening for each 1,000 grains hardness 
removed are as follows: 

-12 pound hydrated line for temporary 

hardness due to calcium 

.24 pound hydrated line for temporary 

hardness due to magniesium 

-12 pound hydrated lime and .16 pound 

soda ash for permanent hardness due 
to magnesium 


-16 pound soda ash for permanent hard- 
ness due to calcium 


The amount of chemicals added is con- 
trolled by testing the hardness of treated 
water with a standard soap solution and 
by titrating the treated water with stand- 
ard acid solution using phenolphthalein 
and methyl orange as indicators. The 
various relations of these three tests 
show what changes in chemicals are nec- 
essary in case the treatment is not cor- 
rect. 

This type of softening is applicable to 
any water so that equipment installed for 
temporary use at one location can always 
be used at another location regardless of 
the chemical characteristics of the new 
water. 

Lime-soda ash treated water has the 
(Continued on Page 162) 
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The alloys used for Hills-McCanna Sockets and Tubes are 
very sensitive to temperature changes. Accurate recordings 
are thereby assured. Though a tube several inches in length 
may be required, Hills-McCanna’s are smooth of bore and 
accurate, permitting safe stem insertion or withdrawal. 
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Field Problems and Their Solution 


EDITED BY THOMAS F. SMILEY 














In order that men connected with 
the drilling, producing atid transport- 
ing branches of the 
petroleum industry 
may procure | gwen 
a solution of many 
problems confront- 
ing them from time 
to time in. their 
work, The Oil and 
Gas Journal has ar- 
ranged with leading 
engineers and other 
recognized authori- 
ties to answer questions submitted by 
readers of this publication pertain- 
ing to the work of drilling and pro- 
ducing crude oil and transporting this 
product. 

Everyone is invited to submit 
questions freely. These questions 
will be submitted to proper authori- 
ties by Mr. Smiley, who edits the 
page, and answers, based on the best 
available information, will be pub- 
lished. Each question should give as 
much detail as possible, especially 
where it relates to matters where 
depths of sands, types of sands and 
operations on adjoining properties 
would have a bearing on the problem 
involved. The source of all questions 
will be considered as confidential and 
only initials will be published in con- 
nection with the question. 

In this connection, The Oil and 
Gas Journal will be glad to publish 
articles from field men who have de- 
vised new methods or practices which 
are improvements. 


In case an immediate answer is im- 
portant, one will be given by mail if 
the writer requests it. 








WHAT IS GOOD ROTARY MUD? 


Is there some sort of standard that 
will enable a rotary driller to know when 
he has the best possible retary mud? In 
talking with other drillers it seems to 
me that each man has his own ideas 
about it. They can’t all be right, but it 
does seem as though some of them 
must be nearer right than others. If there 
is any kind of fixed rule to follow in mix- 
ing the circulating mud I would like to 
have you tell me.—E. E. 8S. 


PT a chah 
Before going into the \nhgtte ot fhow 
best to mix rotary mdd it y be well 


to note what duties the mud is designed 
to perform. These duties include first of 
all carrying the cuttings out of the hole 
to settle out in the circulating pits; sec- 
ond, plastering the wall of the hole and 
thus sealing off gas, oil or water sands; 
third, serving as a lubricant in the hole 
and cooling the cutting tool. In addition 
it should exercise a cohesive effect on 
loose formations, thus tending to keep 
them from working off and dropping into 
the hole, and it should be heavy enough 
to hold solids in suspension whenever 
circulation is stopped temporarily. In its 
function of keeping gas, oil and water 
sands sealed off hydrostatic pressure 
plays an important part, and this hydro- 
static pressure is governed by the vol- 
ume and weight of solids in the mud. 

In order to fulfill its purpose most ef- 
fectively, the drilling mud then must be 
of the right density and viscosity. It 
must be able to penetrate sands encoun- 
tered and it must be circulated easily 
by the slush pumps. 


You are probably right in your state- 
ment that many rotary drillers do not 
give careful consideration to the con- 
sistency and quality of their drilling mud. 
R. 8. Cartwright, an expert in the field, 
is authority for the statement that dif- 
ferences as high as 3 pounds to the gal- 
lon have been found in the muds used 
in the same field and under virtually the 
same conditions. This is clear evidence 


of the hit-or-miss methods that often 
prevail. 

No definite standard has been estab- 
lished for the weight or viscosity of ro- 
tary mud and as a matter of fact no 
standard could be fixed that would ap- 
plyply to all fields, since the requirements 
of different fields vary. Drilling author- 
ities seem to agree that a mud weighing 
about 10 pounds to the gallon generally 
gives satisfactory results. Indicating, 
however, the impossibility of laying down 
a rule that can be followed blindly is 
the fact that a mud weighing 14 pounds 
to the gallon has been found to give the 
best results in the Hobbs Field of New 
Mexico. 

You will find information of value to 
you in this connection in the following 
articles which have appeared in The Oil 
and Gas Journal: “Proposed Improve- 
ment in Mud Making,” June 12, 1930, 
and “Mud Problems Now Receiving At- 
tention,” October 16, 1930, both by L. G. 
E. Bignell; “Admixture of Rotary Mud,” 
June 12, 1930, and “Characteristics of 
Drill Mud Fluid,” October 16, 1930, both 
by C. P. Parsons; “Properties and Treat- 
ment of Drill Mud,” October 16, 1930. 
by Hallan N. Marsh. 





QUICKSAND CAUSES TROUBLE 


Sand in this region is giving us a lot 
of trouble in building derricks on solid 
foundation. There is not much difficulty 
in dry seasons and we have used concrete 
piers for the derrick and for the pump 
and engine. But high water from the 
river soaks this sand and turns it into 
a regular quicksand, so that these piers 
sink, and it looks as though some of our 
derricks might topple over. I wonder if 
the same kind of conditions have been 
encountered in other oil fields. If they 
have can you tell me how they have 
overcome the trouble?—S. N. D. 


A number of methods have been used 
in different pools where it has been ad- 
visable to drill in that portion of the 
field that lies under water or in a quick- 
sand bed and they are based upon getting 
as much material under the derrick cor- 
ners and pumps and engines as possible 
so that the weight may be distributed 
over as large an area as possible. 

Quicksand and alluvial soils lave a 
bearing. ‘power ‘of ahout 0.5 ton .per 
square foot minimum and 1 ton’ maxi- 
mum, or an average of about three-quar- 
ters of a ton per square foot of bearing 
area. 

As it is a well-known fact that vibra- 
tion will sink an object into quicksand 
rapidly and there is a constant vibration 
in a drilling rig it is necessary that the 
load be carried in a manner that will 
distribute this vibration as much as pos- 
sible. 

In some fields it is the practice to lay 
down a mat made of heavy timbers and 
then build up the derrick corners on it. 
Others will make heavy timber trusses 
that will extend from one corner to the 
other and in this way distribute the load. 

Cribbing is sometime formed and in 
side the box rock and sand is dumped 
until new ground is formed upon which 
the derrick-and other equipment can be 
built. 

Piling is driven into the sand and the 
derrick erected upon heavy base members 
that are placed on top of the piles. If 
the piles are driven to bed rock this 
method is satisfactory but if the piling 
does not reach solid foundation, vibration 
will tend to force it further into the wet 
quicksand and throw the whole structure 
out of line. 

In the Oklahoma City Field they are 
using a novel foundation devised by L. 
B. Holland, engineer for the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Corp., together with BE. M. Car- 
ter, hydraulic engineer, and this is quite 


fully described in an article in The Oil 
and Gas Journal, July 10, 1930. Sketch 
of the general plan is given with this 
article. 





BLEEDING THE SHELL 

“Bleeding the shell” is recommended by 
one writer in cases where a shell filled 
with nitroglycerin gets stuck in the well. 
Although I never came across the ex- 
pression before, it suggests to my mind 
the operation of removing the explosive 
from the shell while it is in the hole. Is 
that what it does mean? If it does, how 
is the nitroglycerin thus emptied into the 
well kept from being a menace after 
that?—L. E. G. 


In his paper on “Use of Nitroglycerin 
in Oil and Gas Wells,” C. O. Rison 
states: 

“Loaded shells sometimes lodge in the 
open hole and in such cases when the 
shells contain liquid nitroglycerin, they 








WHY WAS IT CALLED THAT? 


LOG 





This term obviously was taken 
from the sea, for on shipboard a 
log is a floating contrivance for 
measuring the vessel’s rate of mo- 
tion and the name is applied also 
to the record of speed thus ob- 
tained. From early days in the oil 
field it has been a practice to re- 
cord the progress made in drilling 
a well and the character of the. 
formations penetrated. Many sea- 
faring men were employed in drill- 
ing wells for oil or brine in the 
early days and it was natural that 
they should apply to the drilling 
record the word they knew for the 
ship’s speed record. So “log” it be- 
came. 




















must be ‘bled’ so they can more safely be 
fished out. In bleeding the shell a sharp- 
ened tool, like a polish rod, is lowered on 
the sand line to pierce the shell. This 
allows the explosive to run out and set- 
tle through the fluid to the bottom of 
the hole. The practice of using a muffled 
bailer to shove down a shell which has 
become lodged in the hole is dangerous 
and should be discouraged.” 

W. H. Jeffery in his book on “Deep 
Well Drilling” gives practically the same 
advice and states that to “muffle the 
bailer” a block of wood is fitted around 
the bailer dart but he does not recom- 
mend this practice and recommends that 
the shell be bled first. 

As nitroglycerin has a specific gravity 
of 1.60 at 15° C. and is not hygroscopic 
(will not absorb moisture) it will sink 
in the fluid in the hole and when the 
new shot is discharged this loose nitro- 
glycerin will be detonated and destroyed. 
This is about the only safe way of re- 
moving this loose nitroglycerin from the 
hole for to bail or pump it.qut would be 
dangerous. 


WHY OIL TEMPERATURE DROPS 


The temperature of crude oil is said 
to go down between the time it starts 
from the sand and the time it reaches 
the top of the hole. What causes this 
drop in temperature? How much differ- 
ence is there between the temperature of 
the crude at the bottom of the well and 
its temperature at the top?—F. E. E. 


It is a demonstrated fact that the tem- 
perature of crude oil drops as it rises 
from the reservoir sands to the top of 
the hole. The degree of difference de- 


pends upon existing conditions. The de- 
creased heat is caused in part by expan- 
sion of the gas which accompanies the 
oil and in part by the cooling effect of 
the upper formations. The most impor- 
tant influence, however, is that of the 
expansion of the gas. 

In a flowing well in Texas, 3,389 fect 
deep, the gas pressure was 325 pounds 
per square inch, and the temperature was 
124° F. at the bottom, but at the casing- 
head, where a pressure of 50 pounds per 
square inch was maintained, the tempera- 
ture was 82° F. In another Texas well 
the temperature of the oil and gas at a 
depth of 2,899 feet was 127° I. and the 
pressure was 310 pounds per square inch. 
At the casinghead where the pressure 
varied between 10 and 25 pounds per 
square inch, the temperature of the 
oil and gas mixture was 86° F., or 41° 
less than at the bottom. 

Production tests on wells in the Salt 
Creek Field, Wyo., showed a relation be- 
tween fluid temperature at the well head 
and gas-oil ratios. The tests indicated 
that temperatures at the casinghead are 
higher usually when gas-oil ratios are 
low than when large excesses of gas are 
produced with the oil. When the volume 
of gas aecompanying the oil to the sur- 
face is greatly in excess of that required 
for efficient flow, large volumes of gas 
expand in the flow tube without doing 
a corresponding amount of useful work. 
This expansion causes increased cooling 
of the rising mixture and results in a 
lower temperature at the well head than 
if gas-oil ratios had been lower. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH ALUMINUM 


Experiments with aluminum were go- 
ing to be made to see if it could be useJ 
to prevent corrosion of storage tanks, ac- 
cording to something I read several 
months ago. This is a subject in which 
I am interested. Could you tell me 
something about how these experiments 
have been carried on and what results 
have been gained?—M. H. 8. 


It has long been known that aluminum 
would not make any permanent combi- 
nation with sulphur in any of its forms 
and it therefore was reasoned that to 
handle oils and gases containing hydrogen 
sulphide or any sulphur compound alumi- 
num tanks, pipes and equipment woulil 
be ideal. 

This theory was tested in a practical 
way by installing tanks made of sheet 
aluminium in the Crane County field of 
West Texas, and also in the Panhandle 


“area of north Texas where corrosion of 


steel tankage was rapid. A new 1,000- 
barrel all-aluminum tank has recently 
been installed on the property of the Big 
Lake Oil Co. at Big Lake, Texas, to 
handle oil from that field which has been 
found highly corrosive of all-steel equip- 
ment. 

The results experienced in the West 
Texas test are said to have justified the 
claims made for aluminum, for the test 
tank was in use over 18 months handling 
oil and hydrogen sulphide gas and is re- 
ported to have been in a gowd state of 
repair at the end of that time. 

Handling waters that were high in 
magnesium and sodium salts and heated 
to high temperatures in aluminum tanks 
resulted in the aluminum going into so- 
lution and destroying the tanks. This, 
however, does not detract from the evi- 
dence obtained in Crane County, Texas, 
and it is predicted that aluminum tanks 
will find wide use in handling hydrogen 
sulphide and sulphur oils on leases where 
corrosion of steel tanks is excessive. 

Full reports of the tests have been 
carried in The Oil and Gas Journal from 
time to time and the result of the instal- 
lation of the new tank at Big Lake field 
will be followed and reported on as re- 
sults are available. 
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DEVICE TESTS WELDS AS 
SOON AS THEY ARE MADE 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, announces the 
Oxweld portable tensile testing machine, 
designed to facilitate the testing of welds 
in the field or shop. This machine was 
developed in co-operation with Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Inc., and, having passed service tests is 
being sold as a standard piece of Oxweld 
equipment. 

The machine weighs 165 pounds. It is 
28 inches in overall length and 6% inches 
in maximum diameter. It is a self-con- 
tained, totally enclosed unit. When closed 
for shipment, there are no projections 
and the machine presents a comparatively 
smooth cylindrical surface. The accom- 
panying illustration shows how the ma- 
chine appears when open and ready for 
making tensile tests. 


The machine consists of a tubular 
compression member with a set of grips 
in the head and a hydraulic cylinder 
block in its base. The cylinder block con- 
tains a communicating pump and cylinder 
directly machined into a single block, and 




















the cylinder pressure operates a piston 
carrying a second set of grips. 

The specimen to be tested is placed 
between the jaws, which have spring 
grips. The release valve is closed and 
the pump handle, applied at the end of 
the cylinder, is moved back and forth. 
A set of conical blocks has been con- 
structed to fit into the machine head 
in place of the grips so that the standard 
one-half-inch diameter round specimens 
may be tested if desired. The load is 
measured directly in pounds per square 
inch by a calibrated pressure gauge 
actuated by the pressure in the cylinder. 

This machine makes it possible to ob- 
tain a tensile test result immediately 
after welds are made. This is particular- 
ly important in connection with qualifi- 
cation tests for determining welders’ abil- 
ity. It also facilitates making periodic 
check tests of the operators and in many 
cases provides a ready means for testing 
sections cut at random by the inspector 
from completed work. 





WIRE ROPE HANDBOOK ISSUED 





The E. H. Edwards Co., manufacture: 
of wire rope in San Francisco, has just 
completed a pocket-size 192-page wire 
rope handbook. The book was prepared 
from the practical angle of everyday ques- 
tions that wire rope users ask. In addi- 
tion to the standard information on con- 
struction, size, breaking strength, list 
price, ete., this handy book contains data 
on the use of wire rope in the field. This 
information is conveniently divided and 
indexed into sections such as “Logging.” 
“Oil Field,” “Mining,” etc. What should 
be expected of wire rope? How do lines 
act under certain conditions and why? 
What can be done about it? How many 
lines should be strung up and when 
should they be taken off? What is the 
life of wire rope and how prolong it? 
These are a few of the problems treated. 
The book is round-cornered and firmly 
bound with a black cloth cover to with- 
stand usage in the field. 


ADJUSTABLE BRACES ABSORB DRAWWORKS VIBRATION 





Blackwell & Sunde, Inc., of Long Beach, Calif., manufacturers of the B & S ad- 
justable rig braces, say that through the use of these oil-country devices the vibration 





which accompanies the operation of 
a rotary drilling rig is absorbed as 
fully as this is possible. Virtual 
elimination of this objectionable 
feature of rotary drilling is accom- 
plished, according to Blackwell & 
Sunde, through application of the 
ball-and-socket principle. Each 
end of the brace is a true ball-and- 
socket joint, so that regardless of 
the position in which it may be 
placed a thrust from any angle is 
absorbed. 

The B & S adjustable rig braces 
are of all-steel construction and 
they are said to be easily installed 
or removed. Each casting in the 
assembly is made from specially 
alloyed steels, making the braces 
strong and long-lived. 

A folder in two colors describing 
and illustrating these rig braces 


has been prepared for distribution among those interested in rotary drilling, and copies 
or it may be obtained by sending a request to Blackwell & Sunde, Inc., 3135 Cherry 


Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 








AMONG THE EQUIPMENT HOUSES 








William J. Siedentopf, who until re- 
cently was connected with the main office 
of the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been transferred to 
the Dallas, Tex., office. 





E. R. Galvin, general sales manager 
of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., is making a trip through the South- 
west, accompanied by H. B. Brothers, 
district representative in San Antonio, 
Tex., and P. R. Ferrell, district repre- 
sentative in Dallas, Tex. 





A survey covering practically every vil 
field in the world has been completed by 
W. W. Cole, manager of foreign sales 
for the Byron Jackson Co. The trip took 


more than a year. Most foreign operators, 
Mr. Cole said, have the modernizing of 
their equipment in mind at all times. 
Field executives were found to be re- 
markably up to date in their knowledge 
of late developments. 





The Coppus Engineering Corp., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has appointed G. H. Bolle 
district representative in New York ter- 
ritory with headquarters at 120 Liberty 
Street, New York. 





A. H. Shafer has been appointed man- 
ager of the Foxboro Co.’s Pittsburgh of- 
fice, replacing H. S. Gray who is now 
in charge of office routine at the home 
plant. 








KETTLEMAN HILLS HOOKUP WITH SHAFFER EQUIPMENT 








This isometric drawing shows the cas- 
ingheads, high pressure crosses, tees, flow 
beans and flanges used on a famous Ket- 
tleman Hills well. The initial pressure 
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* GHAPFER ADJVSTARLE FLOW Bean 
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was 2,500 pounds between the 4%4-inch 
casing and the 7-inch casing. There was 
1,600 pounds pressure on the tubing be- 
hind the flow beans. The main part of 
the christmas tree was assembled at the 
Brea, Calif., plant of the Shaffer Tool 
Works, tested to 6,000 pounds and 
shipped to the well. 


BRAKEBLOKS HELP SOLVE 
NEW BRAKING PROBLEMS 





’ American brakebloks, made from a new 
friction material, are said to go far 
toward solving the problems of oil weil 
braking that have developed with deeper 
drilling. American brakebloks, a product 
of the American Brake Materials Corp., 
a division of the American Brake Sho» 
& Foundry Co., are bonded by a com- 
pound which is changed to a solid in the 
process of manufacture, and according 
to the manufacturer it cannot be softene:! 
or volatilized even by the blistering heat 
generated in oil well braking. This heat 
resisting feature is of importance to the 
driller. The manufacturer says it means 
that brakebloks will not burn; that they 
will wear evenly, maintaining a constant 
coefficient of friction; that they will not 
soften or tear loose from the bands; that 
they will not swell and close up clear- 
ances; that the crew need never resort 
to gas masks for there is no dust or 
smoke, 

American brakebloks are said to keen 
brake flanges true and smooth. They 
are noncompressible and do not craw! 
or curl over the edge of the brake band. 
They have no metallic content to score 
the flanges. They are shaped to fit the 
radius of the flange; and if, in changing 
bands, care is taken to keep the band 
from being pulled out of shape with the 
catline, brakebloks are said to wear even- 
ly all the way around, eliminating costly 
delays made necessary by having to 
change a band which is worn through 
in one spot. 


Because of their reported ability to 
hold the load at every depth, American 
brakebloks are said to help - prevent 
crooked holes. They do not grab, but 
permit the driller to reel off his line 
evenly. They have no audible vibration 
period of their own and are said to act 
as a deadener for other brake noises. 





TRADE LITERATURE RECEIVED 





The Deister Concentrator Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is sending out a bulletin 
descriptive of the Leahy No-Blind vi- 
brating screen, used in handling rotary 
mud fluid. 





“Why Customers Prefer Certain Serv- 
ice Stations” is among interesting ar- 
ticles in the current number of the Erie 
Meter Dial, published by the Brie Meter 
Systems, Brie, Pa. 





The Bradford Motor Works, Bradford, 
Pa., and Tulsa, is sending out a set of 
its bulletins in a loose-leaf binder. The 
products covered B-M-W balls and seats, 
polish rods, liner barrels, working valves, 
valve cups, working-barrel valves, stuf- 
fing-boxes, seamless-steel working bar- 
rels and other oil field equipment. 





Neilan Co., Ltd., manufacturer of auto- 
matic regulating and control equipment, 
is distributing a new and comprehensive 
instruction book describing in detail how 
to hook up and adjust all Neilan control 
devices. Copies of the book may be had 
by communicating with Neilan Co., Ltd., 
——” Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, 

alif. 





The Westinghouse general catalog, 
1931-1932, with 1,352 pages presenting 
descriptions and illustrations of products 
manufactured and sold by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
includes data on practically every elec- 
trical product of interest to the petroleum 
industry, such as drilling and pumping 
motors and control, gearing, arc-welders, 
and supervisory control for multistation 
pipe lines. 
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Pipe LINE 


CON DITION 





constant touch with field operations, and are acquainted 
with the most modern practices in every phase of pipe line 
welding. Active cooperation on thousands of miles of 
important pipe lines has given them an intimate under- 
standing of field problems and their solution. 

Linde Process Service brings to the pipe line industry these 


years of experience and the further help of valuable data 








developed through extensive laboratory research. It assures 


the most economical construction of dependable pipe lines. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC., 
OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY, UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY, 


Units of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

General Offices ...New York ([[qg Sales Offices ...in the Principal Cities 

65 Linde plants . . . 48 Prest-O-Lite plants... 174 Oxygen Warehouse stocks . . . 156 Acetylene Warehouse stocks 
42 Apporatus Worehouse stocks . . . 245 Union Carbide Worehouse stocks 
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Natural Gas Industry Developments 











COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 


NEW YORK, Nov. 10.—Columbian 
Carbon Co. has substantially increased its 
production of gasoline and natural gas 
this year, but has a smaller production 
of pigments than last year, according to 
estimates of the 1930 operations just 
made by the company. 

Natural gas output of Columbian for 
the full year 1930 is estimated at 49,000,- 
000,000 feet, against 47,831,160,000 feet 
last year, while gasoline output for 1930 
is figured at 45,000,000 gallons against 
26,179,539 gallons produced during 1929. 

Sales of natural gas by the company 
this year are estimated at 32,000,000.000 
feet, compared with sales of 26,934,903,- 
000 feet in 1929. 

Natural gas sales by the company are 
expected to show a further substantial 
gain next year. The natural gas line now 
being constructed from the Panhandle in 
Texas to Chicago is partly owned by 
Columbian Carbon Co., and the company 
likewise holds a substantial interest in 
the Mississippi River Fuel Corp., which 
runs natural gas from the Louisiana 
fields to St. Louis. Columbian is also 
represented among the owners of the In- 
terstate Natural Gas Co., controlled by 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 


Carbon black output by Columbia Car- 
bon Co. this year is not expected to ex- 
ceed 100,000,000 pounds, against produc- 
tion of 104,855,183 pounds by the com- 
pany last year. Production of other pig- 
ments, it is estimated, will approximate 
15,000,000 pounds, contrasted with 17,- 
487,437 pounds in 1929. Curtailment of 
rubber manufacture, it is explained, has 
reacted against both the consumption and 
the market price of carbon black. 








BUTTE VOTES FOR FRANCHISE 





CASPER, Wyo., Nov. 8.—The city of 
Butte has voted a franchise to the Mon- 
tana Power Co. for furnishing gas to 
that point and the city of Anaconda 
has followed the lead of Butte and also 
granted a franchise to the company for 
the same purpose. Deer Lodge, Livingston 
and Bozeman are still to vote but are 
expected to vote for the franchises. The 
Montana Power Co. expects to lay a 
large trunk gas line that is to cost $15,- 
000,000 and which will supply the cities 
and towns of the central part of the 
State with natural gas. The line is to 
be laid next séason. 

The Great Falls Gas Co. is installing 
equipment to odorize the gas in that city 
as a means of preventing explosions from 
leaks. The equipment adds the odorant 
at the rate of 2% gallons to 1,000,009 
feet of gas. 





0. W. BOCKELOH DIES 





O. W. Bockeloh, manager of the Great 
Falls Gas Co., died suddenly in a Shelby, 
Moat., hotel, following a heart attack. 
Mr. Bockeloh was also manager of the 
Great Northern Utilities Co., and the 
Southern Utilities Co. of Shelby. He 
was transferred the past summer from 
Michigan, succeeding A. H. Sikes as head 
of the various companies. 





NEW MEXICO REORGANIZATION 





The Southern Union Gas Co. of Dela- 
ware is reorganizing its New Mexico 
units. Its operating headquarters for 
New Mexico will be moved from Dallas, 
Tex., to two sub-headquarters, one at Al- 
buquerque and one at Artesia, N. M., 
is to be head of the operations in Ar- 
tesia, Carlsbad, Hagerman, Dexter and 
Lovington. 


CANADIAN GAS NEWS 





CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 8.—As a 
result of the recent decision of the Al- 
berta Court of Appeal, a natural gas 
rate of 33 cents per 1,000 feet has been 
fixed for the town of Wainwright, Al- 
berta. The town is supplied from wells 
of the Maple Leaf Gas & Oil Co. by the 
Wainwright Gas Co. 

In connection with the scheme now be- 
ing carried out for storage of waste gas 
from the Turner Valley Field in the Bow 
Island sands, Canadian Western’s No. 
13 well, 2 miles from Bow Island, is 
being repaired and reconditioned. 


In connection with a vote to be taken 
by ratepayers of St. Thomas, Ontario, 
on a proposal to sell the municipal gas 
plant or in the alternative to renovate it 
at an estimated cost of $130,000 a special 
committee has been named by the city 
eouncil to secure information for sub- 
mission to the ratepayers before the vote 
on December. 1. : 





ZEPPELIN TO USE HELIUM 





Dr. Hugo Eckener announced at the 
annual dinner of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Berlin that as a result 
of the recent disaster to the British 
dirigible R-101 he had changed his plans 
for Zeppelins now under construction so 
as to provide for helium gas and crude 
oil motors. 


He said he had received word from 
America that helium gas, which is non- 
inflammable and nonexplosive, would be 
available to inflate his airships in what- 
ever quantities desired. 


Doctor Eckener, who is world famous 
as commander of the Graf Zeppelin, said 
that had it not been for an explosion, 
the crash of the R-101 in France several 
weeks ago would have resulted in min- 
imum damages. As it was, the great air- 
ship burned to almost nothing and 48 
British lives were lost. 





GAS HEATING IN WASHINGTON 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8—A 
campaign for the introduction of gas in 
domestic heating plants in the District 
of Columbia has been launched. This 
has followed persistent authoritative re- 
ports that natural gas will be piped here 
in the near future. The company offer- 
ing to install gas heating apparatus offers 
prospective customers a guarantee that 
gas will cost no more for this purpose 
than they have in the past expended for 
coal.—C. BE. K. 





MEMPHIS NATURAL DIVIDENDS 





Directors of Memphis Natural Gas Co., 
46 per cent of the common stock of 
which is owned by the Appalachian Gas 
Corp., have declared an extra dividend 
of 10 cents per share on the common 
stock and a regular quarterly dividend of 
15 cents per share on the common, both 
payable December 31, 1930, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
December 15. The regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.75 per share on the preferred 
stock has also been declared, payable 
January 1 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 20. 





MAY SELL T.P. GAS 





Officials of the Texas Pacific Coal & 
Oil Co. in Fort Worth announced that 
sale of an interest in the company’s nat- 
ural gas properties in three states is 
under consideration. Texas Pacific Coal 
& Oil Co. has natural gas production in 
Central West Texas in Erath, Stephens 
and Palo Pinto Counties, in the Hobbs 
Pool of New Mexico and in Wyoming. 


ONTARIO GAS PROJECT 


CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 8.—South- 
ern Ontario Gas Co., the Dominion Nat- 
ural Gas Co. and associated companies 
have concluded an arrangement with the 
Steel Co. of Canada at Hamilton for a 
supply of coke oven gas to supplement 
the natural gas supply now furnished the 
Southern Ontario Gas Co.’s consumers 
in the eastern section of southwestern 
Ontario. §S. B. Severson, general man- 
ager of the Dominion Natural Gas Co., 
states that his company will go ahead 
with its projected coking plant at Port 
Stanley, which will be required to sup- 
plement the natural gas supply in the 
western section of the territory served 
by the company. The Dominion com- 
pany some time ago purchased for $30,- 
000 a 50-acre site at Port Stanley, ani 
a $3,000,000 plant is contemplated. 


NATURAL GAS INTO 
ALBUQUERQUE SYSTEM 


Natural gas has been turned into the 
major part of the new 390-mile pipe line 
system of the Albuquerque Natural Gas 
Co., a subsidiary of Southern Union Gas 
Co., according to an announcement made 
by T. F. Murchison, president of the 
company. 

This fuel is now available to domestic 
and industrial consumers in Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe and Farmington, N. Mex., and 
Durango, Colo. Record time was made on 
the construction of this large project. The 
line was finished two weeks earlier than 
company officials originally planned and 
six weeks under the time limit set by the 
franchise. 


Albuquerque Natural Gas Co. holds a 
long-term franchise in Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe and other towns in New Mexi- 
co. In Albuquerque natural gas will be 
distributed through the local line system 
of Federal Light & Traction Co. under 
franchise held by Southern Union Gas Co. 














RULING ON HEAT UNITS 





INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Nov. 10.—The 
Indiana Public Service Commission has 
no authority to declare void a municipal 
franchise granted to a gas company and 
providing for a heating value of gas low 
er than that established by the commis- 
sion, according to an opinion issued by 
the Attorney General, James M. Ogden. 

In fact, says the oninion, a utility re- 
ceiving a mur’ .o Mar | | tssesses 
by operation of law an indeterminate per- 
mit without the approval of the commis- 
sion, subject only to the power of the 
commission to revoke the permit for 
cause. 

The commission, it is held, even has 
no authority for the establishment of a 
uniform standard of heating value for gas 
furnished the people of the State, al- 
though the commission in 1920 adopted 
such a regulation, fixing 570 B.t.u. as 
the minimum heat unit of gas. 





OKLAHOMA CITY FRANCHISE 





A unanimous decision to grant a state 
franchise to J. G. Pundt, Texas utility 
operator, on his offer of 39-cent domestic 
gas, was reached by the Oklahoma City 
eouncil. A contract with Pundt was 
signed by Mayor Walter Dean. A date 
for submitting the franchise question to 
the voters was not fixed. 





MUSKOGEE REJECTS FRANCHISE 





Muskogee, Okla., defeated the proposed 
25-year franchise for the Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Corp. by a majority of 1,187 in 
a total vote of 6,091 in a special election. 





CONTRACT SIGNED FOR 
MONTANA GAS EXPORT 


CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 1.— An- 
nouncement is made that Range Oil & 
Gas Co. of Calgary has signed a contract 
to supply natural gas to the Montana 
Cities Gas Co. for distribution in Mon- 
tana. The Montana Cities Gas Co. sup- 
plies gas to Great Falls and other urban 
centers, and the Canadian gas will sup- 
plement its Montana supply. 


The Range Oil & Gas Co. several 
months ago secured from the Dominion 
government a special license to export 
natural gas from the Rogers-Imperial 
structure in southern Alberta, subject to 
certain conditions designed to safeguard 
Alberta consumers. Since then negotia- 
tions for sale of the gas have been in 
progress. 

Some 14 miles of pipe line will be re- 
quired to connect the existing system of 
the Montana Cities Gas Co. with the 
Rogers-Imperial well. Contract for con- 
struction of 7 miles of line from the well 
to the international boundary has been 
let to the Turner Valley Construction Co. 
At the boundary it will connect with an 
extension of the Montana Cities Gas Co. 
system. Six-inch pipe will be used. Much 
of the equipment is already at Coutts, 
and work is to be started at once. It is 
hoped to deliver gas to the Montana sys- 
tem early in December. 

The Rogers-lmperial well is located 29 
miles east of Coutts. It was started about 
1923 by the Mazk Rogers Syndicate of 
Lethbridge, later incorporated as the Ca- 
nadian Oil & Refining Co., and the well 
was ultimately completed under joint ar- 
rangement by this company and Imperial 
Oil, Ltd. It came into large gas produc- 
tion at 2,528 feet in April, 1924, two 
sands being encountered. A few years ago 
the well and leases were taken over by 
the Range Oil & Gas Co. of Calgary, 
which started a second test on the struc- 
ture and secured export privileges. The 
Rogers-Imperial well is stated to be the ‘ 
largest gasser ever drilled in the British 
Empire. Officials of the Range Oil & 
Gas Co. states that a recent test showed 
41,000,000 feet a day with 600 pounds 
back pressure, and that the open flow 
production is around 60,000,000 to 65,- 
000,000 feet a day. 

Signing of the contract will lead to 
additional development in the Rogers- 
Imperial area. Recently a survey of the 
field was made by the Swedish-American 
Prospecting Co., whose operations indi- 
eate that the structure extends in a dif- 
ferent direction from that shown on the 
early geological maps. Range’s No. 1 was 
apparently drilled near the edge of the 
structure, and new drilling to be under- 
taken next spring will be spotted higher 
on structure. Range’s No. 3 will be 
started in the spring. 

Export of Turner Valley gas to Mon- 
tana is not immediately contemplated, but 
the Rogers-Imperial supply may later be 
supplemented if necessary, from the Tur- 
ner Valley gas. 








MAY USE HELIUM IN HOMES 





NEW YORK, Nov. 10.—Helium, the 
noninflammable gas used in dirigibles, 
may also be used in the future for 
heating and cooling purposes and to pre- 
serve food. Experiments indicating pos- 
sibility of these uses have been reported 
to the American Chemical Society by W. 
E. Snyder and R. R. Bottoms. Because 
of its high conductivity of heat, helium 
may be used as a medium for circulation 
in heating and refrigeration systems. He- 
lium used as a preservative of food keeps 
other gases, which encourage decay, from 
reaching the food, the experiments show. 
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Improvement in Production Practice 


Summary of Some of the Outstanding Developments and 
Changes in Operating Trend. Conservation and Utilization 


By W. W. Scott 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.* 


This paper has been prepared for the 
purpose of presenting a brief summary of 
some of the outstanding developments and 
changes in the trend of producing oil. The 
general attitude of the men in the oil in- 
dustry toward the utilization of natural 
gas in the production of oil accounts for 
many important changes in the produc- 
tion business. Practical and_ technical 
men, as well as executives, have become 
well informed on the proper handling of 
wells and structures to take advantage 
of reservoir energy in order to produce 
oil and gas at an economical and efficient 
rate. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting ad- 
vances is the project of the Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. in the field near Olney in 
Young County, Texas, where a small pool 
has been set aside for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting with repressuring with nat- 
ural gas and the maintenance of pressure 
while being produced. The purpose is to 
determine if the oil reservoir will be bene- 
fited by conserving the gas and return- 
ing all or a large fraction of it to the 
pay sand. This field has a productive 
area of about 80 acres; is about 1,000 
feet in depth, and has an average sand 
thickness of about 19 feet. The pool had 
almost reached its economic limit, since 
the production average was about 2 bbls. 
per day per well before the gas injection 
was started. Gas injection was started in 
January, 1930, and by October 1 almost 
100,000,000 feet of gas had been injected 
into the pay sand, and the oil reservoir 
pressure lacked only a few pounds of 
reaching 400. It is planned to stop the 
gas injection when the average reservoir 
pressure is between 400 and 450 pounds 
per square inch, and then let the reser- 
voir stand quiet for a while to study the 
equalization of pressure. About December 
1 oil production will be started, and oil 
produced at the most efficient rate. Gas 
produced with the oil will be collected. 
compressed, and returned to the reservoir. 
The primary objects of this project are: 

1. To measure the amount of addi- 
tional oil that can be expected where the 
gas is returned to the pay zone during 
the early life of the field. 

2. To measure the effect of the re- 
tarding of the pressure decline on extend- 
ing the flowing life of a field. 

Objects of Experiment 

Besides the above objects, the experi- 
ments will provide an opportunity to ob- 
tain data on: 

1. Gas migration through the sand; 
pressure gradient when the gas is mov- 
ing through sand; pressure gradient when 
there is no movement, and the rate at 
which gas goes into solution in the oil 
sand reservoir. 

2. Variation of bottom hole pressure 
with rate of the production and the ef- 
fect of the production rate of the pres- 
sure differential between the reservoir 
and the well. 

3. The flow of oil and gas mixtures 
in vertical pipes which may aid in the 
design of flow tubing. 

4. Drainage of the wells and extent of 
interference. 

The Sugarland oil field located in the 
Texas Gulf Coast area about 25 miles 
southwest of Houston holds a unique po- 
sition in present-day oil fields. This field 
is an example of the important role 
played by natural gas in the production 
of oil. In this field it has been possible 
to produce the oil in such a way as to 
allow the average pressure on the reser- 
voir to fall off as slowly as possible with 
a given amount of production. This has 
been accomplished by keeping the aver- 

*Presented at eleventh annual meeting, 
American Petroleum Institute, at Chicago, 
Ill., November 12, 1930. 


age gas-oil ratios of the field as low as 
possible, by flowing the wells efficiently, 
and by closing in wells unfavorably lo- 
cated on the structure that could not be 
produced except with high gas-oil ratios. 
All of the gas produced with the oil is 
collected, and about 85 per cent or more 
has been compressed and returned to the 
reservoir. The injection pressure is ap- 
proximately 1,400 pounds. 
Benefits Outlined 

The original rock pressure was between 
1,450 and 1,500 pounds, and up to the 
present time the formation pressure has 
declined not in excess of 200 pounds. 
The benefits from the return of gas to 
the sand are: 

1. With the low net gas-oil ratio pos- 
sible with the return of gas to the pay 
zone, the reservoir pressure declines slow- 
ly; and after given oil withdrawals, the 
reservoir pressure will be much higher 
than it would be without gas return 
Therefore, it can be assumed that by 
slow pressure decline, the actual ultimate 
production will be increased materially. 

2. With the slower reservoir pressure 
decline, the bottom hole pressure will at 
all times be greater and the flowing life 
of the field extended probably throughout 
the entire production life. The pumping 
cost of a large volume of oil will be 
saved. 

In any oil pool that depends upon gas 
movement for production, and one in 
which it is possible for a single operator 
or a group of operators to develop the 
pool as a unit, the cost of conserving gas 
and returning it to the reservoir will be 


‘amply repaid by reduction of lifting cost 


and increased production from the pool. 
Tubing Wells 

The subject of tubing wells for gas 
cor&ervation has been one for discussion 
regarding the merits of the program. This 
subject is discussed briefly later on in 
this paper; but it is interesting to note 
that in the Yates oil field information 
from 55 representative wells, which were 
tubed after being completed and produced 
through casing, had a gas saving of 33 
per cent by volume. On the other hand, 
in the Sugarland oil field, where the field 
is produced at a very low gas-oil ratio, 
at least 10 per cent in volume of gas 
has been saved by the use of tubing as 
a flow string. 

The industry during the past few years 
has 7's wenorel- ~~ 4gnized the benefits 
to be aerived° frum une control of flow- 
ing wells. Since gas supplies the energy 
by which oil is brought to the well and 
surface, its conservation and efficient use 
are highly important if the maximum re- 
covery is to be obtained from a given 
reservoir. 

It is generally accepted that the basis 
of measuring efficiency of production of 
oil is by its gas-oil ratio. The gas-oil ra- 
tio of the wells can be controlled by 
means of back pressure, size and depth 
of tubing. In most fields the control of 
gas-oil ratio is accomplished at the sur- 
face by means of back pressure, and in 
others by means of choking or holding 
back pressure on a gas and oil separator 
Specific information on this subject is 
given in this report. 

The determination of the allowable pro- 
duction to be produced from a given well 
in a field which is prorated has been one 
of the major problems before the pro- 
ducers. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
production engineer to give the industry 
a definite, accurate, and positive method 
of determining the allowable production 
to be taken from a well without making 
an open flow test. 

Potential Production 

In the past each operator has been al- 

lowed a certain production which is pro- 


portional to the potential production of 
wells on his holdings. The potential pro- 
duction of wells has been determined by 
an open flow test, which consists in 
measuring the production of a given well 
under open flow for a period of time 
which is frequently as short as one hour. 
An open flow test of this kind has dis- 
advantages. In some cases there is a pos- 
sibility of damaging the mechanical con- 
ditions of the well and accelerating water 
encroachment. Most important of all, the 
open flow test does not give an accurate 
gauge of a well, since the open flow pro- 
duction of a well for a short period is 
dependent upon the skill of the workmen 
to manipulate the open flow test after 
the well has been standing for a con- 
siderable length of time. It is possible to 
obtain a production for a few hours’ pe- 


riod which does not represent the pro- 
ductive capacity of the well over a long 
period of time. The method proposed is 
briefly summarized as follows: 

The capacity of a given well is de- 
pendent to a great extent on the energy 
losses in the producing sand. These energy 
losses can be evaluated by determining 
the relationship between the bottom hole 
pressure and production. The small well 
will show large drops in bottom hole pres- 
sure as the production rate increases, 
while the larger wells may produce at 
high rates of flow with very little change 
in bottom hole pressure. In as much as 
this relationship exists, and since the ca- 
pacity of a well is largely dependent upon 
it, an equitable system of proration could 
be developed which would make use of 
the decline of bottom hole pressure with 
production rate as a gauge of a well’s 
capacity. 

In order to prevent undue drainage of 
oil on one property through wells on an- 
other property, the pressure drops from 
the property line to the base of the vari- 
ous offset wells should be nearly the same 
in all cases. If this is done, the danger 
of an unequitable distribution of oil would 
be minimized. Although the labor involved 
in obtaining the data for such a method 
is probably greater than that required to , 
make the open flow test, it is believed~~ 
that such a system will give a more just 
distribution of the oil, and will involve 
less danger to the wells themselves, than 
will the system in which the open flow 
test is used. 

During the past few years it has be- 
come general practice in certain areas to 
adapt gas-lift to wells of small size. The 
use of continuous gas-lift reaches an eco- 
nomic limit in small wells beyond which 
it is not advantageous to go, by reason 
of excessive consumption of gas and oil 
produced. This economic limit is reached 
early in the life of wells, as the depth 
increases. It has been found that under 
certain conditions the continuous flow 
can be replaced by intermittent flow and 
lifting cost can be held at a low figure. 
The use of intermittent flow, as well as 
any other production method, must be ap- 
plied where conditions are favorable. 





EFFECT OF EARLY GAS INJECTION 
By H.. DB. Wilde, Jr. 
Humble “Oil & Refining Co. 

Theoretical considerations will show 
that if an oil pool depends essentially on 
gas energy to move the oil to the well, 
the pool will be benfited by conserving 
the gas and returning all or a large frac- 
tion of it to the reservoir. However; so 
far it has been impossible to estimate 
how great an increase in the ultimate re- 
covery will result or how long the flow- 
ing life can be extended by this procedure. 
Even if this procedure is used in an ac- 
tual field, it is impossible to evaluate the 


benefits derived, as there is no way of 
knowing what the field would do if it 
were produced in the usual manner un- 
less special and extensive experimental 
work on the field is conducted. Any sug- 
gestions for extensive experiments de- 
signed to yield information on this ques- 
tion on an important producing field 
would be opposed because of probable in 
terference with regular operating sched- 
ules and commitments, because of the 
great expense involved in such large 
scale experimental work, and because of 
the possibility of injuring the field. 

The ideal way to get the information 
would be to find two unproduced fields, 
small enough to be unimportant sources 
of oil, both wholly controlled by the same 
company, and both near enough alike in 
their characteristics to make the results 
comparable. One field would be produced 
in the usual manner, while the other 
would be produced under such conditions 
that the gas produced with the oil could 
be returned to the reservoir. The chances 
that the company desiring to do the ex- 
perimental work would be able to find 
such an ideal set-up at the time it was 
ready to carry on the work are almost 
negligible. 

Failing this, the next best way would 
be to take a small pool where water en- 
croachment is absent and one that is en- 
tirely under the control of the company. 
The pool would be produced in the usual 
manner until the reservoir pressure fell 
to atmospheric and the production rate 
had reached the economic limit. Then all 
producing wells would be shut in, and 
the pressure on the reservoir built back 
up to the original value by injecting gas. 
If this were done, the original reservoir 
conditions would be reproduced, with the 
exception that the per cent saturation of 
the sand with oil would be less and not 
all the oil in the sand would be saturated 
with gas. The repressured pool would then 
be produced under such conditions that 
all gas accompanying the oil would be 
conserved and returned to the reservoir. 
All oil so produced would be additional 
oil that would be obtained from the pool 
had gas return been practiced from the 
start. The additional oil obtained could 
be compared in volume with that ob- 
tained under normal operation, and the 
increase could be expressed in per cent. 
This would also show how effective gas 
return would be in extending the flowing 
life of the field, and whether flowing is 
solely a function of the reservoir pres- 
sure or whether it also depends upon the 
extent of depletion of the reservoir. 


Description of Experimental Pool 

The Humble Oil & Refining Co. was 
anxious to carry on a repressuring experi- 
ment of this nature, and looked around 
for a suitable pool. A small pool in 
North Texas, a few miles north of Olney 
in Young County, seemed well suited for 
this work. It is located beneath two 
leases, has a productive area of about 80 
acres, is about 1,000 feet below the sur- 
face, and has an average sand thickness 
of 19 feet. The structure is slightly 
arched, and there is practically no edge 
or bottom water, as the reservoir is com- 
pletely sealed off above, below and around 
the edges with impervious strata. Evi- 
dence indicates that there is good com. 
munication from one part of the pool to 
another. There are 21 producing wells 
spaced 300 feet cpart. These wells did 
flow for a few weeks, but produced most 
of their oil on the pump. The pool had 
almost reached its economic limit as the 
production, just before repressuring was 
started, averaged only 2 or 3 bbls. per 
day per well. The reservoir pressure had 
been reduced to below atmospheric, as the 
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“The OLD --- or 


Obsolete Equipment CANNOT produce products compar- 
able with the out-put of a modern refinery either 
in quality or net profit! 


HE demands of the re- 

finers for faster, better, 
and more economical pro- 
duction have been met so 
successfully by this com- 
petent staff of engineers 
that to-day over sixty of 
the nation’s leading refin- 
ers rely upon their counsel. 


Whatever your problem may 
be, if it is planning and erecting 
a new refinery, or re-modeling 
present equipment, this com- 
pany, devoting its time exclu- 
sively to refining engineering 
can aid you. 


Winkler-Koch processes are 
found not only through- 
out the United States but 
in all parts of the world 
where there is need for the 
most modern and efficient 
equipment. 








The distillation 
equipment pic- 
tured here was 
completely re- 
vamped into the 
modern, profit- 
able refining units 
on the right page 
by this highly ef- 
ficient firm of re- 
fining engineers. 
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casingheads of the wells had been tied in 
to a natural gasoline plant. 

One of the two leases overlying the 
pool was held by the Humble company ; 
the other was acquired in order that the 
pool could be treated as a unit in this 
experimental work. Gas needed for pres 
sure restoration was available at 150 
pounds from a commercial gas line pass- 
ing over one of the leases. 


Experimental Work 

When the experimental work was 
started, all wells were shut in and 
cleaned. All wells are now equipped with 
2-inch tubing suspended in the hole to 
within a few feet of the bottom, but are 
not supplied with pumps. The gas dis- 
tributing system is arranged so that gas 
ean be injected into the tubing or the 
casinghead of any of the 21 wells. A re- 
cording pressure gauge is attached to the 
tubing head of each. Gas can be bled into 
the tubing at slow rates through a quar- 
ter-inch line and needle valve to keep 
fluid from entering the tubing, and in 
this manner the recording gauges give a 
continuous record of the bottom hole pres- 
sures of all wells. All wells have orifice 
meter plates in the gas lines to them, so 
that the amount of gas injected in each 
well can be measured. The orifice flange 
and meter are on the gas injection line. 
To the right of the well are the stopcocks 
for admitting gas to the casing or the 
tubing and the quarter-inch valve for 
bleeding in gas for pressure measure- 
ments. The stopcocks on the left of the 
well are connected to the lead lines to 
the gas separators, when the well is put 
on production. 

Each lease is equipped with two sets of 
gas separators, meters, and stock tanks; 
and the producing wells will be so mani- 
folded that the production from any one 
well can be handled in one set, while the 
production from the rest will be handled 
by the other. In this way the daily pro 
duction of oil and gas from individual 
wells can be successively measured. A 
three-stage compression plant is so ar- 
ranged that it can take gas from the sepa- 
rators or gas purchased from the com- 
mercial gas line and compress it to pres 
sures needed for injection into the reser- 
voir. The discharge pressure may be as 
high as 800 pounds if necessary. 

The original rock pressure, and con- 
sequently the value to which the pres- 
sure must be built to restore original 
conditions, is not known exactly, but it 
is believed to be between 350 and 450 
pounds. Gas injection was started in Jan 
uary of this year, and by October 1 al- 
most 100,000,000 feet of gas had been in- 
jected, and the average reservoir pressure 
lacked only a few pounds of reaching 400. 
Ten of the wells, on alternate locations. 
had been set aside for use as injection 
wells as needed. The remaining 11 will 
be used as production wells. 

It is planned to stop the gas injection 
when the average reservoir pressure is be- 
tween 400 and 450 pounds, and then let 
the reservoir stand quiet for a while to 
study the equalization of pressure. About 
December 1 oil production will be started 
Wells will be able to flow with ratios as 
low as 300 feet per barrel, if the bottom 
hole pressure is 150 pounds or more. On 
account of proration restrictions, it will 
not be possible to produce the field at its 
full capacity; and, hence, chokes will 
have to be used. However, flowing at full 
capacity would be undesirable, so this is 
not an objectionable restriction. The choke 
size on each well will be varied to study 
the flowing characteristics of the well. 
Thereafter, the wells will, as far as pos- 
sible, be produced at the most efficient 
rates. The gas produced with the oil will 
be collected, compressed, and returned to 
the reservoir. Because the oil in the reser- 
voir will not be completely saturated, the 
return of this gas will not retard the de- 
cline of pressure as much as gas return 
in a new pool and, consequently, enough 
outside gas will be injected into the reser- 
voir to make the pressure decline equal 
to that in a new pool. 

As mentioned above, the primary ob- 
jects of this experimental work are to 
measure the amount of additional oil that 
can be expected from gas return started 
when the field is still young, and to 
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measure the effect of the retardation of 
pressure decline on extending the flowing 
life of the field. 

In addition to these, the experiment 
provides an excellent opportunity of gath- 
ering data on other points. Already it 
has furnished considerable data on gas 
migration through sand, pressure grad- 
ients when gas is moving through sand, 
pressure gradients when there is no move- 
ment (bubble resistance), and the rate at 
which gas goes into solution in oil in a 
sand reservoir. 

It is hoped that as the experimental 
work continues, it will be possible to get 
data on: 

1. Variation of bottom hole pressure 
with rate of production and, hence, the ef- 
fect of the production rate on the pres- 
sure differentials between the reservoir 
and the well. 

2. General data on the flow of oil and 
gas mixtures in vertical pipes which may 
aid in the design of flow tubing. 

3. General data on drainage areas of 
wells and the extent of interference. 

If the objects listed above can be at- 


tained, the experimental work will be 
well worth the expense and effort in- 
volved. 


TUBING WELLS UNDER PRESSURE 
By H. A. Brett 
Union Oil Co. of California 

To obtain the maximum production ef- 
ficiency from a well, it is usually neces- 
sary to change the tubing conditions sev- 
eral times during the life of the well. 
Heretofore, to make these changes, it has 
been necessary to kill the well, an expen- 
sive and oftentimes hazardous operation, 
considering the loss of production, as the 
result of down-time required to perform 
the operation, and the possibility of the 
well blowing in out of control. 

Another feature of well control which 
has caused considerable difficulty is the 
starting or kicking-over of deep gas lift 
wells in which the depth of the tubing is 
5,000 feet or over. Kick-over pressures 
for wells thus tubed are so great as to be 
impractical, both from the standpoint of 
safety and the special equipment required 
such as compressors, pipe fittings, ete. 

To overcome the difficulties mentioned 
above, a device has been perfected where- 
by a naturally flowing well may be tubed 
from the surface, or the tubing in such 9 
well previously tubed may be lowered or 
raised without any interruptions of its 
flow. In the case of a gas lift well, its 
tubing may be raised or lowered without 
any interruption of production or flow of 
circulating gas. The device is of great 
value in lowering tubing in deep gas lift 
wells, for the reason that circulation may 
be started with the tubing at a moderate 
depth which requires only normal pres- 
sure, and then lowered to any desired 
depth. As circulationiis continuous, the 
fluid column is aerated at all times, and 
hence no excessive pressures are required. 


Control of Flowing Wells 


As gas is the chief expulsive force by 
which oil is brought to the well bore anil 
to the surface, its conservation and effi- 
cient use are highly important if the 
maximum recovery is to be obtained from 
the reservoir. It follows, therefore, that 
the amount of gas produced per barrel 
(the gas-oil ratio) is an indication of pro- 
duction efficiency, the lowest gas-oil ratio 
possible, of course, being the most desir- 
able. A comparison ef gas-oil ratios ‘s 
possible only between similar wells in a 
given reservoir. 


Gas-oil ratios are subject to control by 
means of back pressure, size and depth of 
tubing. As tubing changes are made with 
difficulty once the well is on production, 
the control of the gas-oil ratio is accom- 
plished at the surface by means of back 
pressure, either by choking or trap pres- 
sure. The latter is the more desirable, as 
the gas energy is then available for such 
uses as gas lift, repressuring, sales, etc. 
The optimum back pressure varies with 
each well, and is different in a given well 
at different periods during its life. 

Each well should be so equipped that 
changes in back pressure are readily 
made, and results observed in order that a 





measure of production efficiency may be 
obtained. 

In order that the required changes in 
the flowing conditions may be made in an 
intelligent manner, a complete daily rec- 
ord of performance must be available. 
This record consists of an accurate meas- 
urement of both gas and oil and also the 
pressure on the casing, tubing and gas 
traps. Recording pressure gauges are 
much to be preferred to dial gauges. 

One of the greatest economies which 
ean be practiced in the operation of an oil 
field is the conservation and use of tho 
energy contained in the gas from high- 
pressure naturally flowing wells. 

Naturally flowing wells must be op- 
erated against certain back pressure if 
they are to be produced in an efficient 
manner. This back pressure is controlled 
at the surface by beans or by pressure reg- 
ulators. If chokes are used and the gas 
expanded to a pressure just sufficient to 
operate an absorption plant, or blown to 
the air, the contained energy is dissipated 
without performing any useful work. If, 
on the other hand, the gas is expanded in 
a high-pressure gathering system, the en- 
ergy contained therein becomes available 
for use in several operations, and the com- 
pany benefits in actual saving and in in- 
creased volume. 

Some of the benefits derived from the 
conservation and use of high-pressure gas 
may be itemized as follows: 


1. Saving in trap costs. One high- 
pressure primary trap used in conjunction 
with one low-pressure secondary trap will 
accomplish the same result as several low- 
pressure traps. This item amounts to a 
saving of approximately $4,000 per well. 
in some instances. 

2. Saving in compression costs. This 
includes capital outlay and interest on the 
investment of compressor plants as well 
as operating costs. This saving is ac- 
complished by using gas directly from the 
high-pressure gathering system for repres- 
suring and the operation of gas lift wells. 
In many instances, the pressures required 
for these operations will be greater than 
that available, and recompression will 
have to be resorted to, but at a cost far 
below that required to raise the pressure 
from atmospheric, or even 30 pounds. 

3. Sales to industrial and domestic 
gas companies. Wet gas under high pres- 
sure is readily disposed of to gas compa- 
nies, which otherwise would have been 
blown to the air, as the cost of installing 
compressors to raise the pressure to that 
required by the gas company would, in 
most cases, be prohibitive. This item 
represents an actual cash return of many 
thousands of dollars per year. 

4. It is often possible to sell excess 
high-pressure gas to other operators for 
treatment in their absorption plant. 

5 Saving in pipe line costs due the 
increased capacity of lines transporting 
high-pressure gas. 

California Example 

As an example of what has been ac- 
complished by one company at Santa Fe 
Springs, California, during the last two 
years, as the result of utilizing high- 
pressure separation, the following figures 
are quoted: 


Item 1. Saving in gas trap expense. . $150,000 
Item 2, Saving in compression costs 
on high-pressure gas ac- 
Cueliy WEEOE 2... 2ccsseccs 480,000 
Item 3. Saving on all gas sold 
(otherwise blown to air)... 206,000 
Item 4, Profit on gasoline royalty 
recovered from treating 
high-pressure gas (other 
GOURPAMEAS) . 2 vc crecccsce 26,000 
Item 5. Savings due to decreased 
Se. TD GOUNe. ....< ccwnsceve 40,009 
ee eee ee eee $902,000 


From the above, it is quite evident that 
the utilization of high gas-oil separation 
pressures at the well is a very profitable 
procedure and one of the outstanding ad- 
vances made by oil companies during the 
past few years. 

A recent development in pumping 
equipment is a gas-operated jack that has 
much merit; and although used to limited 
extent, it is worthy of mention due to the 
fact that gas energy is utilized for its 
operation. This equipment may become 
an important factor in the rod pumping 
of deep wells. 
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The use of large areas and the coun- 
terbalancing action of compressed gas in 
the large tank makes possible its use on 
deep wells without excessive pressures 
(125 pounds to 150 pounds for 5,000-foot 
lift). 

Oil is used between the inside ram and 
the counterbalance pressure tank. An in- 
genious arrangement of throttling valves 
in the gas and counterbalance oil lines 
makes possible almost any type of pump- 
ing motion desired. At present these 
jacks are made in two sizes, 6 and 10- 
foot strokes. ‘The stroke length may be 
varied in any individual installation f ’ 
1 foot to maximum by changing the 
tion of the rods. The speed may be varied 
from 1 to 10 strokes per minute by the 
throttling valves. Changes of spr u, 
stroke length and motion may all be va- 
ried in a few minutes. 

The first cost is not excessive, and the 
installation cost low. A jack can be in- 
stalled in a rig with a cellar in about 
four hours. The following tabulation 
gives a few of the pertinent figures on 
this equipment: 


Jack, 6-foot stroke ............ - $2,700 
Jack, 10-foot stroke ..... as 3,000 
Installation cost, rig with cellar .... 100 
Installation cost, rig without cellar... 300 
Stroke, 1 foot to 6 feet or 10 feet. 

Speed, 1 to 10 strokes per minute. 

Operating pressure—2-in. pump, 15 lbs. per 


1,000 ft. 

Operating pressure—2%-in. pump, 20 lbs. 
1,000 ft. 

Operating pressure—3-in, pump, 25 
1,000 ft. 

Gas consumption— 
1,000 cut. ft. per bbl. lifted at 
2,000 cu. ft. per bbl. lifted at 
3,000 cu. ft. per bbl. 


per 


Ibs. per 


2,500 ft. 
4,500 ft. 
lifted at 5,500 ft. 


Most of the deep fields of today are op- 
erated for a time on the gas lift. At 
such time as the decline of the well war- 
rants the change from gas lift to pump- 
ing, the gas-operated jack could be in- 
stalled. Many wells produce sufficient 
gas under sufficient pressure to operate 
the jack without outside power. As soon 
as the gas production falls to the point 
where outside pressure must be used, the 
gas lines and facilities used for gas lift 
may be used for operating the jacks. 
Inasmuch as this equipment is already 
installed, it cannot be considered as an 
investment charged to the jack. Under 
such conditions, it seems highly probable 
that the gas-operated jack may have an 
important place in the economic develop- 
ment of the deeper fields. 

Power to operate this jack may also be 
obtained by double trapping flowing wells 
from which high-pressure (150 pounds) 
gas may be obtained; thus utilizing gas 
energy as supplied by producing wells. 


DETERMINATION OF POTENTIAL 
WITHOUT OPEN FLOW TEST 
By T. V. Moore 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Water encroachment and the wanton 
dissipation of gas energy can, in most 
instances, be effectively checked by the 
use of efficient production methods and 
by removing oil from a natural reservoir 
at comparatively slow rates. Hence, if 
the waste of an invaluable and irreplace- 
able natural resource is to be kept at 2 
minimum, a sound operating policy will 
demand restricted production, even though 
the economic factors which have forced 
eurtailment upon the industry should 
cease to exist. 

In the restriction of the production of 
a given field to a reasonable value, the 
problem of an equitable system of prora- 
tion at once arises. It has been consid- 
ered good practice to allow each operator 
a certain production, which is, to a large 
extent, proportional to the potential pro- 
duction of his holdings. The potential 
production of wells in such fields is 
usually determined by an open flow test. 
which consists in measuring the produc 
tion of a given well under open flow, for 
a period of time which is frequently as 
short as one hour. Even this short pe- 
riod of unrestricted production has in 
many cases led to serious water en- 
croachment, which may result in perma- 
nent injury to many wells. Furthermore, 
the open flow test does not give an ac- 
curate gauge of a well’s capacity. The 

(Continued on Page 187) 
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Control of Color by Acid Treatin 


During 1929 sulphuric acid worth more 
than $8,300,000 was applied to some 34,- 
000,000 bbls. of lubricating oil in the 
United States. The value of the acid ir- 
revocably lost in the treatment was in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000, and the volume of 
lubricating distillate degraded to the 
value of fuel oil was probably not less 
than 3,000,000 bbls. 

Though such figures promise financial 
savings which should amply repay funda- 
mental study of the action of sulphuric 
acid on.oils, it is a fact that very little 
literature has appeared which offers any 
basis for understanding what better acid 
treating is and how it may be accom- 
plished. 

No doubt the extreme complexity of 
heavy oil mixtures is responsible in large 
part for this situation, but tacit agree- 
ment on the part of many prospective 
workers with the old “axiom” that prac- 
tical treating results cannot be obtained 
in laboratory apparatus has greatly ham- 
pered serious research work in the field. 
This paper presents a method of acid 
treating oils in the laboratory and of 
analyzing the results so that the con- 
clusions can be directly applied to plant 
procedures without any factors other than 
the inefficiency of the latter. 


First Logical Step 


It need hardly be mentioned that the 
first logical step in the improvement of a 
procedure is to measure its efficiency in 
terms of factors which bear a mathe- 
matical relationship to the effects pro- 
duced. Finished lubricating oils are held 
to rigid specifications for gravity, vis- 
cosity, color, color stability, pourpoint, 
bloom, steam emulsion number, and acid 
ity. The first three factors are capable 
of accurate measurement; the others are. 
in the present state of the art, highly 
artificial stipulations rather than de- 
terminations. Of the three factors which 
thus might offer a basis for study, the 
only one which seemed at the beginning 
of this work to stand in the relationship 
of cause and effect with respect to acid 
treating was the color of the oil. 

On this basis alone, color was selected 
as the primary variable in studying acid- 
treating phenomena. Though it was felt 
highly desirable to retain as much stand- 
ard practice as possible, the use of any 
standard color scale and colorimetric 
method was immediately ruled out. It 
seemed very unwise to attempt to clarify 
the relationships in an admittedly com- 
plicated series of reactions while ham- 
pered by units of measurements which, of 
themselves, bear no simple relationship 
one to the other. 

Colorimetric Scale 

The method of measuring and ex- 
pressing the colors of oils which was se- 
lected is an adaptation of the system of 
measuring oil colors first published by 
Parsons and Wilson. This system was 
first used by one of the authors in 1924 
in unpublished work on the value of ab- 
sorbents in “decolorizing” oils, work 
which paralleled to some extent the later 
work of Rodgers, Grimm and Lemmon. 
The interested reader may refer to these 
papers to obtain detailed information on 
this method of relating colors of oil. Dis- 
cussion is purposely avoided here, since 
a paper will shortly appear from the 
laboratories of this company extending 
the accuracy of the method and pointing 
out certain conditions which must be met 
for most accurate results. It suffices to 
state that the system is based on a defi- 
nition of color entirely similar to the 
concept of concentration of solutions. 
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Laboratory Procedure Developed Capable of Operat- 
ing Under Variety of Combinations. Interesting Data 


By H. M. Weir, W. F. Houghton and F. M. Majewski 
The Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia* 








LABORATORY PROCEDURE 





filter yield, etc. 
plant practice. 


viscosity, index of refraction, oil 
acid-treating reactions. 





treating is introduced. 


In order to control acid treating in the plant, a laboratory acid- 
treating procedure has been developed which is capable of operating 
under a variety of combinations. The method enables one quickly 
to determine for any oil the quantity and concentration of acid and 
the best conditions necessary for optimum color and oil yield. The 
samples employed are small, although large enough to allow further 
study on such details as bloom, color stability, gravity, viscosity, 
The results are reproducible and directly related to 


A complete study of the treatment of solar reduced stock, with 
acids of concentrations varying from 75 per cent to 98 per cent, was 
made which revealed interesting data on color removal, gravity, 


On the basis of the results of this investiga- 
| tion, some discussion of the generally accepted theories of acid 


loss, acid loss, and the heat of 




















Thus a suitable oil is arbitrarily assigned 
a standard color figure, say 10. By defi 
nition the color which results by mixing 
S volume parts of the standard oil with 
W volume parts of a white oil is taken as 


Ss 
——— -.10. The colorimetric scale and 


method are so arranged that this concept 
of color concentration is retained over 
the whole range of colors—from the dark- 
est distillate to a white oil itself. 

This color scale meets two require- 
ments which are deemed absolutely funda- 
mental: (1) A simple mathematical re- 
lationship between readings, as men- 
tioned before; (2) the system makes it 
possible to assign color to the darkest dis- 
tillate—a “black” oil in common parlance 
—in terms of the same units of color as 
those used to express the color of highly 
refined products. 

The adoption of a simple and straight- 
forward definition is, of course, no guar- 
antee of simple physical relationships; 
but the character of the results which 
will be presented apparently justifies our 
original assumption that such would be 
the case. At all events, the ability to 
measure the color of very dark (dirty) 
oils gives a criterion of the quality of the 
raw material which apparently has not 
previously been used in studying acid 
treatment, despite the fact that it would 
appear to be fundamental to any serious 
study. 

Colors taken on this scale were termed 
“true colors,” abbreviated “t.c.”; and a 


method of acid treatment was devised 
which uses the smallest possible amount 
of sample consistent with complete in- 
spection of the product. A description of 
the treating procedure follows, together 
with typical results. Certain conclusions 
on the mechanism of acid treating are 
given, and some speculations which we 
hope to explode or confirm in the future 
are also cited. 
Standard Treating Procedure 

Before studying an untreated or re- 
duced lubricating oil, its original color 
(true color), viscosity and gravity are de- 
termined. The acid employed is meas- 
ured from a 1 ce. or larger pipette di- 
rectly into a graduated 100 ce. basic 
sediment centrifuge tube containing 109 
ec. of the oil to be treated. The acid 
falls through the oil and collects at the 
bottom as a light brown liquid, increased 
in volume approximately 10 per cent. 
The acid treatment is always carried out 
in duplicate. 

After the addition of the acid, the tubes 
are closed with rubber stoppers and 
placed in groups of four in a mechanical 
shaking machine. The time of treating 
is measured from the start of shaking. 
In the shaker the tubes move about 3 
inches backward and forward, 235 times 
per minute. When treatments at tem- 
peratures other than room temperature 
are made, the shaker is placed in a cab- 
inet, the temperature of which can be 
controlled within 2° F. over the range of 
80-170° F., and the oil is brought to the 
treating temperature before the acid is 
added. 





Figure 1—Conversion chart. 


N.P.A. Color: 
Upper Scale—Dilute N.P.A. Colors. 
Lower Scale—Straight N.P.A. Colors. 
Dilutions made with White Oil. 
Single Dilute=15% Oil—85% Diluent (by vol.). 
Double Dilute=2.25% Oil—97.75% Diluent (by 


vol.). 
Triple Dilute=0.34% O1l—99.66% Diluent (by 
vol.). 


True Color: 
True Color Standard is a filtered Man- 
chester Spindle Oil (Color 2%+ N.P.A.) 
Oil Standard=10 True Color. 
53.6 m.m. Oil Standard=Robinson. 
Color Glass (Pale). 
Straight N.P.A. Color=1.06 C®-5¢, 


The samples are shaken in the mechan- 
ical shaker until equilibrium is attained. 
The time for this varies, and must be as- 
certained for each type of oil. It is de- 
termined as follows: 0.5 cc. of acid is 
added to each of two tubes containing 100 
ec. of the giyen oil, and 1.5 cc. each to 
two additional tubes containing 100 ce. of 
the same oil. The volumes 0.5 ce. and 1.5 
ec. are, respectively, those quantities of 
acid which usually will undertreat and 
slightly overtreat the oil. For other oils, 
the quantities may be larger or smaller. 
The tubes are shaken for 10 minutes, 
centrifuged at 1,500 r.p.m. for one hour, 
and then examined for true color. In the 
same manner, the color is obtained on 
similar sets of tubes shaken for 25, 40 
and 60 minutes, thus providing four 
points from which a color-shaking time 
eurve for 0.5 ce. and 1.5 ce. of acid can 
be drawn. That shaking time which rea- 
sonably assures that the treatment has 
reached equilibrium or is at the optimum 
color is taken as the shaking time for all 
further tests. For viscous oils this may 
be from 20 to 40 minutes; while for 
naphtha-fluxed oils the optimum shaking 
time is usually 10 minutes. 

Rather than wait for the sludge to set- 
tle out, the tube is centrifuged for 60 
minutes at 1,500 r.p.m. It was found 
that centrifuging for at least 40 minutes 
was required to remove all of the fine 
pepper. Centrifuging at elevated tem- 
peratures was accomplished by passing 
burner gases at controlled temperatures 
around the jacketing framework of the 
centrifuge. 

The oil colors were measured by means 
of the Duboscq colorimeter. The oil sam- 
ple was diluted with a 50-50 mixture of 
white oil and extraction naphtha to a 
color of approximately 21%, N.P.A., and 
then compared with a 20 mm. depth of 
the standard oil (Manchester spindle). 
The average of six readings, read to 
within 0.1 mm., was taken as the final 
reading and the true color calculated by 
the following formula: 


True color = 
20 mm. X dilution 





average of 6 readings of unknown oil 
x true color of standard 
in which 


ec. of mixture 
dilution = 





ce of unknown oil 


Three Types of Color 


Three types of colors were usually 
taken, the “sour oil” color, the “am- 
monia” color, and the “caustic neutral- 
ized and washed” color. The “sour oil” 
color was taken by the straight dilution 
of the sour oil; the “ammonia” color was 
taken after the oil had been saturated 
with anhydrous ammonia until no 
further change in color resulted; and the 
“caustic neutralized and washed” color 
was taken after neutralizing, washing 
and brightening the sour oil at 150° F. 
Colors of duplicate samples usually 
checked within one true color unit. 


A few additional facts concerning the 
true color scale should be mentioned. 
This scale is based upon a standard color 
oil, which in our case is filtered Man- 
chester spindle oil of 2.6 N.P.A. color, 
and finally upon a No. 2 Robinson glass. 
The standard oil is calibrated in terms of 
the glass so much that when 53.6 mm. of 
the standard oil matches the Robinson 
glass the standard oil is said to have a 
true color of 10. The standard oil is re- 
checked every week; and, if it has be- 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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A new Safety Drill Collar 







Other Brewster Products 


Perfection Core Barrel; Core 
Barrel Cutter Heads for both 
hard and soft formations; 
A.P.I. Shouldered Tool Joints. 


At Your 


Supply 
Dealer 
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Bit - L BIT pee cK 
TAIL nT AY / \T LO 
FIS Unlocked Rock B 


Positive .... automatic... . prevents a bit from 
backing off going into the hole. This Drill Collar 
has a positive bit lock for any style bit. No more 
grief from “he failed to make up the bit”. Made 


6 Blade Straight Hole Bit in all sizes. A.P.I. 





Manufactured by “ 









COMPANY -~INC. 


QUCCESSORS TO OIL CITY IRON WORKS INC. 


Shreveport,Louisiana 





End View 
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Uniformity in Measuring Detonation 


Three Things Essential to Method of Measuring Anti- 
knock Qualities of Fuels. Standardized Engine Designed 


There are three things, all of which 
are essential to a uniform method of 
measuring the antiknock qualities of 
fuels. These are, first, a standardized 
engine and accessories; secdnd, a com- 
mon reference fuel or scale of fuels; and, 
third, a uniform procedure. Although 
only the engine appears to have been 
specified in the original assignment to 
the subcommittee on methods of measur- 
ing detonation, all three of these items 
have been receiving the attention of the 
group in the order named. The reason 
for this is that all of these items enu- 
merated are so intimately associated that 
they cannot be effectively separated from 
one another. 

The antiknock value of a fuel obtained 
in any given case is determined not alto- 
gether by the properties of the fuel under 
test. It may be, and often is, affected in 
large degree by the engine and by the 
conditions and method under which the 
engine is operated, as well as by the 
composition or characteristics of the 
standard with which it is compared. 
Thus, the percentage of benzol in a given 
fuel that is equivalent in knock rating to 
some given concentration of lead tetra- 
ethyl in the same fuel is not a uniform 
quantity irrespective of the conditions of 
test. It is affected in large degree by 
the carburetor setting, by the spark ad- 
vance, by the temperature at which the 
determination is made, and by other fac- 
tors as well, such as the composition of 
the basic fuel used in the tests. Inas- 
much as the measurement of detonation 
is thus not at all a simple matter, it has 
been the aim of the subcommittee to ar- 
rive at a combination of apparatus, 
method and reference scale which will 
yield results approximating as closely as 
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Figure 1—Effect of mixture ratio upon 
knock. 


possible those obtained in representative 


service. 
Engine 

The first concern of the subcommittee 
was that of providing an apparatus 
which would put everyone on the same 
basis in respect to the first important 
item. They accordingly pooled their ex- 
periences in the measurement of detona- 
tion, and on the basis of the result drew 
up specifications covering what they be- 
lieved to be the essential features of a 
tentative engine. Both a variable com- 
pression and a fixed compression model 
were included. Engines conforming as 
closely as possible to these specifications 
were then designed by H. L. Horning, 
and a small number were built in his 
factory and distributed to the labora- 





*Paper presented at eleventh annual meet- 
ing, American Petroleum Institute, at Chi- 
cago, Ill, November 12, 1930. 


By T. A. Boyd* 








ABSTRACT 


This paper gives an account of the work of the subcommittee on 
methods of measuring detonation of the co-operative fuel research 
steering committee. It was prepared by the chairman of the sub- 
committee with the co-operation of the members. The membership 
of the subcommittee is as follows: D. P. Barnard, Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, Whiting, Ind.; T. A. Boyd, chairman, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.; H. K. Cummings, Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. C. Dickinson, Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C.; Graham Edgar, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., Yonkers, N. Y.; J. 
Bennett Hill, the Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. L. 
Horning, Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis.; Neil MacCoull, 
The Texas Company, New York, and C. B. Veal, secretary, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, New York. 

Three things are essential to a uniform method of measuring 
the antiknock qualities of fuels: First, a standardized engine and 
accessories; second, a common reference fuel or scale of fuels; and, 
third, a uniform procedure. The first of these, an engine, has been 
designed and built; and by comprehensive co-operative tests it has 
been found to be, in the main, suitable for the purpose. Development 
work is being done on the three essential engine accessories: 
Means of carburetion, power-absorbing media and instrumentation. 
The second item, a reference scale, has been tentatively settled upon 
by adopting as recommended practice the use of mixtures of normal 
heptane, a hydrocarbon of low antiknock quality, and iso-octane, a 
hydrocarbon of high antiknock quality. A large amount of experi- 
mentation has been done on the. item of method, but no specific 
ne os has yet been adopted. The chief activity on method has 

een rather in the experimental evaluation of the outstanding va- 

riables, such as spark tinting, mixture ratio, fuel composition, and 
the like, which influence the measurement of detonation. The sub- 
committee has held 22 meetings, 16 of which have been attended 
by all of its nine members. Co-operating in this endeavor is a 
similar group in England. 























tories of the subcommittee members. A 
description of these engines in the form 
in which they existed at that time was 
given by Mr. Horning in a paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute a year ago. 
Since that time a large amount of ex- 
perimentation has been done with both 
types of this engine. 

As is usual with new mechanical equip- 
ment, the experiences of these various 
tests pointed to certain changes that ir 
appeared desirable to make in the engine. 
The concrete suggestions of each mem- 
ber of the subcommittee have been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Horning. He has tabu- 
lated these, and is now engaged in in- 
corporating into the engine such of them 
as are consistent with good design and 
with the plans for a knock-testing engine 
that is expected to have universal appli- 
eation. With respect to the changes that 
have been suggested, it should be said 
that none of them relates to the funda- 
mental character of the engines, which 
in the main appears to be suitable for 
the purpose. Since none of the sug- 
gested modifications is of a fundamental 
nature, it is hoped that approval of a 
tentative engine can be made now before 
long. The elements of cheapness, rug- 
gedness and dependability are being kept 
uppermost in the engine development. 

Besides the engine, there are three 
accessories which are especially essen- 
tial to a knock-testing apparatus: (1) A 
means of carburetion, (2) a power- 
absorbing medium, and (3) an indicating 
device. A great deal of experimentation 
has been done by the subcommittee on 
each one of these items also. 


Carburetor 

The importance of the first of these, a 
suitable carburetion system, arises from 
the large influence of mixture ratio upon 
tendency to knock. This is illustrated by 
the chart, Figure 1. The solid curve on 
this diagram referred to the scale at the 
left is in terms of compression ratio for 
incipient detonation, as determined by 
ear. The broken curve referred to the 


seale at the right is in terms of the com- 
pression ratio required to give a con- 
stant gas evolution of 0.65 cc. per min- 
ute by the bouncing pin indicator. Both 
curves show the same thing, viz., that a 
variation in mixture ratio over the ranges 
shown by the horizontal scale produced 
a variation in knock rating equivalent 
to the effect of 1.0 cc. of lead tetraethyl 
per gallon. 


It is thus essential to accuracy in the 
measurement of detonation that the 
knock-testing apparatus be equipped 
with a suitable means for adjusting mix- 
ture ratio, and also that the metering of 
successive charges be just as uniform as 
possible. Some of the carburetor prob- 
lems, particularly that of uniform meter- 
ing, are harder to solve for a_ single- 
cylinder engine than for a multicylinder 
one. 

The important matter of developing 2 
suitable system of carburetion for the 
knock-testing engine has been delegated 
to a group with special capabilities in 
that field.* 


Power-Absorbing Media 


The problem of the second essential 
accessory, a suitable power-absorbing me- 
dium, cannot be finally solved until the 
specific method that is to be used for 
measuring detonation has been settled 
upon. Nevertheless, enough information 
and experience have already been ob- 
tained to make it appear that, when the 
time comes to do so, the matter of de- 
ciding upon a suitable means of absorb- 
ing the output of the engine will not be » 
difficult nor a time-consuming one. On 
account of especial suitability for con- 
trolling engines during general experi- 
mentation work, electric. dynanometers 
have thus far been used as power- 





1This group is composed of D. P. Barnard 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, chair- 
man, D. B. Brooks of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the following carburetor experts 
who have consented to assist in this work: 
oO. C. Berry of the Marvel Carburetor Co., 
8S. C. Kegerreis of the Tillotson Manufactur- 
ing Co., and F. C. Mock of the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. 


absorbing media in this development. 
However, the conventional electric 
dynanometer is perhaps too expensive 
and requires too much in the way of 
auxiliary equipment to be suitable for 
incorporation into the ultimate knock- 
testing. 

One very desirable, and for most meth- 
ods quite essential, characteristics of a 
power-absorbing medium for use in 
knock testing is a means of controlling 
engine speed and of holding it substan- 
tially constant. In the effort to take 
some of the burden of speed control off 
the operator, as well as to get a more 
exact regulation of speed, a considerable 
amount of experimentation has been done 
with such power-absorbing media as wa- 
ter dynanometers, synchronous motors, 
and induction motors. The latter have 
usually been run at only a fraction of 
their total capacity, so that the varia- 
tion in slip with small changes in engine 
output is practically negligible. They, 
therefore, run at substantially constant 
speed. The water dynaometer did not 
work out so well in this respect, but 
either form of the constant speed elec- 
tric motor does take the burden of speed 
control off the operator, and so both 
simplifies knock-testing technique and 
helps to make the measurement of deto- 
nation more rapid. Without special pro- 
visions for it, these motors are not 
adapted for measuring engine output, 
only for absorbing it. But, if the method 
of test finally settled upon should re- 
quire engine power to be measured, the 
ability to do so could be obtained by 
cradling the motor used and making 
such other provisions as are necessary. 

Instrumentation 


The third essential accessory to a 
knock-testing apparatus, some form of 


OCTANE NUMBER vs. COMPRESSION RATIO 
RLUSTRATIVE GNLY - APPUES QUANTATIVELY 
To BUT THE One ENGINE USED 
DATA From Jour. S.A.E. 26, 163 (1950) 


COMPRESSION RATIO FOR INCIPIENT KNOCK 





Octane NUMBER 


Figure 2. 


instrumentation, is one that much work 
is being done on both by the detonation 
subcommittee and by others. No deci- 
sion on the item of instrumentation has 
been reached as yet, however; for in- 
strumentation is closely tied up with 
method, and the method must necessarily 
come after the engine, Instrumentation 
is so intimately asso@iated with method 
that the method of test which it is best 
to use may ultimately hinge in part upon 
(Continued on Page 247) 
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Shutting off 
waste 


Until drilling for petroleum became an industry, men’s 
knowledge of oil, gained only from observing it in those 
few places where it happened to reach the earth’s surface, 
was curiously superstitious. So fires, burning apparently of 
themselves, in the region of the Caspian Sea, were wor- 
shipped long before the Christian era. So in 1775 George 
Washington dedicated to the country, asa National Park, a 
tract of land on which had been discovered a burning spring. 


Burning oil still remains a spectacle: exciting not awe, but 
an appalling sense of waste. Ever since the oil age began 
oil men have concerned themselves with developing means 
of controlling this waste. 


Founded in 1855, Crane Co. too has dedicated itself to this 
problem. Each year it has approached nearer its goal. Now 
it offers as a genuine contribution this new line of steel 
flow and drilling through valves. 


Designed to give exact and easy control of oil at every step 
in drilling and piping at the well, these valves show 
the intimate understanding of oil men’s problems which 
Crane Co. has gained through its 75 years of serving 
the industry. 


Equalling the serviceability of their design is their strength. 
The alloy steel of which their bodies and bonnets are made 
is manufactured by the basic electric furnace process. After 
the risers have been removed, each casting is thoroughly 
and uniformly heat treated to refine the grain and relieve 
cooling strains. This imparts to the castings those qualities 
that are so necessary under severe service— malleability, 
strength, and resistance to erosion. To assist oil men to get 
the greatest service and efficiency out of piping installations, 
Crane Co. maintains a group of experts .. . to command 
their knowledge and experience, wire or write Crane Co. 


CRANE 


PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL 
STEAM, LIQUIDS, OILS, GAS, CHEMICALS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety-six Cities 
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Flue Gas for Reducing Fire Hazard 


Presence of Explosive Mixtures Discussed and Methods 
for Its Solution Suggested. Three Economical Systems 


The purpose of this paper is to de- 
scribe various methods of combating fire 
hazards by elimination of explosions re- 
sulting from the presence df explosive 
mixtures of hydrocarbons and air in con- 
‘tainers of various types used in the oil 
refining industry. Special emphasis is 
given to the use of flue gas for this pur- 
pose, with a general description of meth- 
ods used when flue gas is not practical. 

The presence of explosive atmospheres 
in containers is not in itself a particu- 
larly hazardous condition; but when con- 
sidered in connection with the many un- 
known factors of static charges, bound 
charges, stray currents, pyrophoric iron- 
sulphur compounds, any of which might 
cause the ignition of the explosive mix- 
ture and some of which are always pres- 
ent, a real hazard exists. The convey- 
ance of nitroglycerin in an automobile 
is not particularly dangerous, providing 
it is not subjected to shocks; but it is not 
an occupation generally found desirable. 
We feel much the same way in connec- 
tion with explosive mixtures of air and 
gas or vapors. 

The elimination, to as great an extent 
as practicable, of conditions making it 
possible for static charges to accumulate, 
should be attempted by establishing per- 
manent recording stations in refineries to 
learn the exact situation. Data thus ob- 
tained will indicate the proper steps to 
be taken to ground such lines as are col- 
lectors of stray currents, and even to 

*Presented at Eleventh Annual Meeting, 
gg Petroleum Institute, at Chicago, 





By A. E. Pew, Jr. 
Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia* 








THREE SYSTEMS SUGGESTED 





Following a policy of intensive development of methods and 
procedures for the elimination of potential causes of fires in oil 
refineries, the problem of preventing the presence of explosive mix- 
| tures is discussed and methods for its solution suggested. Three 
| practical and economical systems are described. 

One of these methods consists in the use of gas as an enrichment 
agent and as the displacement medium in tank breathing, thus elimi- 

nating the presence of air. The second and least used method con- 
| sists in forced circulation of air through tanks containing small per- 
| centages of dissolved gases, thus preventing the tank atmosphere 
| exceeding the lower explosive limit. The third and most widely 
| applicable method consists in the generation of flue gas and its use 

to purge air or oil vapors from various types of refinery equipment, 
including tank ships and barges. 
The hazards eliminated are the danger of discharge from static 
| and bound charges, the spontaneous ignition of pyrophoric iron and 
| sulphur corrosion compounds, all being ignition agents in the pres- 
| ence of explosive atmospheres. The flue gas system makes equipment 
| safe for repair and inspection without the use of steam. 

















eliminate the electrical its 
source. 

The use of aluminum wires in agitators 
to neutralize the static field above the 
oil surface, the proper bonding of trolley 
lines where they cross the railroads enter- 
ing refineries, track bonding, car bonding, 
ete., remove substantially the hazard of 
explosive mixtures by eliminating the fac- 
tor which causes them to explode. But 
such methods are not practicable, or even 
possible, in the great variety of refinery 


leakage at Efforts were, therefore, directed to- 
wards preventing the formation of explo- 
sive mixtures in operations not sus- 
ceptible to being safeguarded by static 
and bound charge elimination. The in- 
creased use of vapor-tight steel-roofed 
tanks, fractionating towers, gas recovery 
systems, and high sulphur crudes accounts 
for the importance of this problem. 

The hydrocarbon vapors normally pres- 
ent in oil refineries are explosive when 
their concentration in air is between 1 


tend to burn, but not to explode. The 
following table shows limits of explosibil- 
ity of various hydrocarbons: 

Lower limit Upper limit 








Hydrocarbon— (per cent) (per cent) 
Methane, CH, 5.30 14.50 
Ethane, C2H; 3.20 12.50 
Propane, C;H, .... 2.40 9.50 
Iso-Butane, CyHio ....... 1.65 cae 
N-Butane, CyHio ....... 1.90 8.50 
Iso-Pentane, CsHi2 ...... 1.32 cose 
N-Pentane, CsHiz ....... 1.40 8.00 
N-Hexane, CsHy, ...... 1.14 ovee 
Ethylene, C2H, ......... 3.00 22.00 
Propylene, C3;He. ........ 2.13 arse 
Iso-Butylene, C,H, ..... 1.61 
Amylene, CsHio a eee 
Acetylene, C,H; ... * 73.00 
Hydrogen, HK ..... 4. 80.00 
Carbon monoxide, CO... 1.00 73.00 
Gasoline vapor ........ 1.50 6.00 


The above data are taken from various 
sources, including International Critical 
Tables. In all cases the maximum range 
is listed. Prevention of explosive mix- 
tures may be accomplished by increasing 
the percentage of the hydrocarbon con- 
stitution above the upper limit, by dilut- 
ing the mixture below the lower limit, 
by increasing the air percentage, and by 
lowering the oxygen content by the use 
of an inert gas such as flue gas. All 
three procedures are used, as conditions 
do not permit any one to be a “cure all,” 
but the latter system has the greatest 
variety of application. The use of the 
first two will be briefly outlined. 

Receiving tanks, being subject to con- 
stant variations in quantity contained. 
show explosive mixtures in a great num- 
ber of cases. In most modern refineries 
such tanks are connected to gas-recovery 
systems. It is thus very easy to inter- 
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DECO 


BOYKIN 


ROTARIES 


The greater depths of drilling have necessitated the 
development of more powerful drilling machinery. IDECO 
engineers have designed, perfected and field-proven our 
new IDECO 27-inch Oilbath Straight Rotary. We 
recommend it for the 10,000 foot wells. 


Because of the many economies obtained through their 
use, many operators prefer the make and break type 
rotary. IDECO-BOYKIN Make and Break rotaries 
were among the first in the field and have no equal. They 
are built in 19”, 23” and 27” sizes. 


Send for descriptive literature. 





rick & Equipment Co. 


Beaumont, Texas | Los Angeles, Calif. 


Falls, Grand Saline, Seguin, Hebbronville, Pettus, Beeville, Texas; Lake Charles, Shreve- 
port, Zwolle, Louisiana; Smackover, El Dorado, Arkansas; Bakersfield, Taft, Torrance, 
California; Hobbs, New Mexico. 


Export Offices —90 West Street, New York City; Columbus, Ohio; Houston, Texas; 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





IDECO 27',” Oilbath Straight Rotary 





“Make-and-Break” Rotary, 19”, 23” and 27” 


726. 
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holder and, by the use of automatic 
valves, allow the gas from the tank to 
pass to the compressor when the tanks 
are filling with oil and then, when 
pumping out, to fill the void with lean 
gas from the gas holder. Two of our 
refineries are substantially completely 
equipped in this manner, and the results 
have been most satisfactory—no explosive 
mixtures having ever been found since 
the system has been used. The saving 
in vapor recovery also is a substantial 
extra benefit. Before this method was 
used, we had tanks which were fully 
equipped with steel roofs and breather 
valves explode while pumping out, with 
definite evidence that the explosion was 
due to the existence of a small volume 
of explosive mixture near the breather 
valve—this being ignited by the oxidation 
of sulphur-iron compounds on the steel 
roof. These explosions were not violent, 
but tore off one or two roof plates re- 
sulting in the ignition of the tank’s con- 
tents. By preventing the access of air, 
this hazard has been eliminated. The 
use of this method is limited to tanks 
whose contents are not subject to rigid 
flash specifications, as we have found 
that the light gas used has a tendency 
to lower the closed cup flash of the prod- 
uct without affecting the open cup flash. 
Receiving tanks for gasoline, re-run 
naphthas, cracking stocks, re-cycle stock, 
ete., are the logical field for this appli- 
eation. Tanks containing finished light 
oil products are not subject to the pres- 
ence of sulphur-iron compounds, and thus 
not so susceptible to ignition in the event 
of the presence of explosive mixtures. 
We have made no protective installa- 
tions on such tanks, other than for vapor- 
purging purposes as described later. 

Heavy fuel oil and lubricating oil tanks 
have never shown the presence of explo- 
sive mixtures and, accordingly, are not 
discussed in this paper. 

Removing Hazards 

Some tanks, such as receiving tanks for 
pressure still bottoms, are a _ hazard 
due to the presence of small amounts 
of residual gas in the oil, especially 
where vapor-tight roofs are used with 
conventional breather valves. These tanks 
show explosive mixtures on the lean side. 
Our practice in this case is to use a 
small rotary air blower, operated con- 
tinuously or intermittently as conditions 
require, to keep up circulation in the 
tank and prevent the accumulation of 
gas responsible for the explosive condi- 
tion. The quantity of gas is very small, 
and does not warrant connection to the 
gas system. A 500-foot per minute blow- 
er operating at 14-inch water pressure 
with a one-half horsepower motor, cost- 
ing installed $115, is ample for an 80,- 
000-bbl. tank under our conditions. The 
same system is used on gas oil receiving 
tanks from crude stills when iron-sul- 
phur compounds liable to oxidation are 
not present. 

The applications so far discussed out- 
line, in general, our use of the method 
involving enriching the hydrocarbon con- 
tent of an air-vapor mixture above the 
upper limit of explosibility, and the 
method of increasing the ratio of air to 
hydrocarbon content below the lower 
limit. 

As all operators know, a major prob- 
lem to be faced in refinery operation 
is that of gas-freeing containers for in- 
spection and repair after shutdowns, and 
freeing them of air before starting up. 
The use of flue gas for this purpose has 
been adopted by our company and ex- 
tensively used during the past year. The 
system has been an entire success, and, 
due to the ease and simplicity of opera- 
tion, is believed to offer a wide applica- 
tion both for refineries and ships. 

The method consists in the generation 
of an inert gas as a product of combus- 
tion, viz., “flue gas,” having a carbon 
dioxide content of approximately 9 to 13 
per cent, oxygen 2 to 8 per cent, and 
the remainder chiefly nitrogen. The gas 
is generated in a furnace, and cooled in 
a water washer which also removes the 
soot and corrosive sulphur dioxide. The 
gas is then used to displace air or vapors 
in the container to be conditioned. The 
displacement is considered complete when 
exhaust gases from the container check 
with exhaust gases from the generator. 
Tests show that, with a flue gas con- 
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SAFETY MINDEDNESS PROFIT FACTOR 
IN MARKETING PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


By G. S. Boetsma 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Newark, N. J.* 


Sacred history records the following 
dialogue: “The Lord said, ‘Where is Abel, 
thy brother?’ Cain answered and said, ‘I 
know not; am I my brother’s keeper?’ ” 

Less than two decades ago this denial 
of responsibility in the form of a ques- 
tion expressed the attitude of industry in 
common toward the man who “earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow.” 


Let me be frank at this point, gentle- 
men. While I am listed as speaking on 
“Safety Mindedness, a Profit Factor in 
Marketing,” I do not propose to prove 
this by statistics, dividend rates, or per 
share earnings. But I shall be decidedly 
disappointed if there is not agreement 
among you when I have finished that an 
attitude of mind on the part of both man 
and management which promotes general 
safety is a factor of no small importance 
in the marketing of petroleum. 


It is assumed there is no doubt in your 
minds that there is profit in the function- 
ing of this Institute. Yet no statistics 
are submitted to prove what you accept 
as a fact—that the American Petroleum 
Institutegis a profit factor to the indus- 
try in a broad sense. 

Here is an industry which produces 
and delivers to the consumer annually 
untold millions of barrels of “liquid 
TNT.” It is carried through streets team- 
ing with humanity, in vehicles which de- 
pend for their propulsion on the explo- 
sive power of the product itself. Any- 





*Presented at eleventh annual meeting, 
American Petroleum Institute, at Chicago, 
Ill, November 12, 1930. 


thing less than unremitting effort to be 
safety-conscious in such an industry as 
ours would be plain criminal carelessness. 

I submit these equations: A profitable 
industry is an efficient industry; an ef- 
ficient industry is a safe industry; hence, 
a safe industry is a profitable industry. 

Human Safety 

We have finally arrived. We are at last 
thinking in terms of human safety, and 
= pleasantly surprised to find it profit- 
able. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio in 1921 
said: “Originally this doctrine (conser- 
vation) was largely applied to mines, 
forests, water power, and natural re- 
sources; later it was extended to hogs, 
cattle, buffalo, and wild animals general- 
ly; and, strange to say, lastly, it was 
applied to human beings.” 

A superficial perusal of vital statistics 
convinces us that, in spite of wonderful 
progress, our work is not accomplished. 
We still hear the ever-lengthening roll 
eall of accidental death upon our high- 
ways, in our industries, at sea, and in 
our homes. A shadowy host of 97,000 ac- 
cidentally killed last year marches before 
our vision (if Sherman had lived today, 
he would not have characterized war as 
he did), while the shadow of physical in- 
jury fell across 10,000,000 homes in the 
same period. 

We are face to face with the awful 
fact that this procession of dead who 
might have, lived was longer last year 
than ever before in our history. Never- 

(Continued on Page 250) 








taining as low as 6 per cent carbon diox- 
ide and as high as 12.7 per cent oxygen, 
explosive mixtures are not formed with 
gasoline vapors in concentrations of from 
one-half per cent to 90 per cent. This 
clearly indicates that, even with exceed- 
ingly poor combustion in the generator, 
it is possible to obtain absolute safety. 
Generators Used 

The generators used for both land and 
marine purposes are essentially the same. 
Figure 1 shows a typical generator. The 
unit consists of a fuel or gas burner sys- 
tem, a furnace, a water cooler and wash- 
er, a blower and a seal tank. The draw- 
ing gives dimensions and complete details 
for a unit having a capacity of 180 feet 
of free gas per minute against a discharge 


pressure of three pounds per square inch. 
Such a unit is adequate for most refinery 
purposes, and is installed permanently. 
Our practice is to install one such gen- 
erator to protect four pipe still units, 
one per unit of twelve 1,000-bbl. cylin- 
drical stills, one for two lubricating oil 
plants, each plant having 10 towers and 
10 vaporizers. The flue gas is carried 
through a manifold connecting into the 
base of the fractionating tower just above 
the maximum oil level. The purger thus 
washes the tower, condensers, gas sep- 
arators, and lines, following the same 
flow line as the oil does in operation, 
and leaving the system through the gas 
stack or receiving tank vent. The sys- 
tem is used before starting up the tower, 
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and when shutting down thus displacin: 
air in one instance and gas in the other. 
Tar stills or other stills charging batch 
hot oils are filled with flue gas before 
and during charging, thus removing all 
air. The time required to displace air 
before starting depends, obviously, upon 
the size of the container and the geun- 
erator. The quantity of flue gas required 
for air-purging a container is about 21, 
volumes, and for gas-freeing an oil tank 
or gas holder 34%4 volumes are used. These 
quantities hold, in general, for the dif- 
ferent units we have installed. 

A container which has been washei 
with flue gas cannot be entered by meu 
until it is freed of the gas. This is ac- 
complished by shutting off the fire in the 
generator and allowing the blower to 
force air into the container. If the con- 
tainer has manholes or hatches, these 
are usually opened. Flue gas being heav- 
ier than air will, for example, leave « 
tank by the bottom manhole and a:r 
will enter through the top hatch. The 
use of the blower to force the air intv 
the tank gives ‘circulation and speeds up 
the purification operation. From 1% io 
2% volumes of air per tank volume re- 
sults in a safe condition. Containers 
thus prepared are always tested before 
men are allowed to enter. Flue gas will 
not supply enough oxygen for respira- 
tion, and may contain some carbon mon- 
oxide. Suffocation is more apt to re- 
sult from exposure to the flue gas than 
is poisoning from exposure to the carbon 
monoxide. The use of the iodine pent- 
oxide method gives a quick and accurat+ 
test for carbon monoxide, while the regu- 
lar Orsat method is used for testing the 
carbon dioxide content. We have hai 
no accidents of any kind in this connec- 
tion, but attention must be given to the 
potential hazard in operating instruc- 
tions. 

Inflammable Gases 

Tanks which are being emptied for 
repairs are gas-freed by the use of flue 
gas, blowing it in at the bottom through 
the swing line or through a special con- 
nection and allowing it to exhaust 
through the flame arrester on the regn- 
lar breathing valve. This is importan‘, 
as at the beginning the gases are inflam- 
mable, though not explosive. 

Most large refineries which have crack- 
ing plants use gas holders for the lean 
gas. ‘These holders from time to time 
require inspection and repairs, as docs 
the gas-piping system. The gas holders 
used by our company are of 65,000 fect 
capacity, 38 feet in diameter, and 70 
feet high, with hemispherical heads, op- 
erating at 50-pound pressure. These 
holders are carefully inspected for cor- 

(Continued on Page 247) 
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Protecting Tankers With Flue Gas 


The oil industry has every reason to 
be proud of its fire record. Considering 
the hazardous nature of the products han- 
dled, and the many times that they must 
be handled in passing from well to con- 
sumer, the low frequency of oil fires 
which was disclosed by an Institute sur- 
vey some years ago made a very credit- 
able exhibit. And on the Pacific Coast, 
at least, the general record during the 
past few years has been even better than 
the 10-year history compiled by the com- 
mittee. 

But one spot where the slate has not 
been quite so clean in recent years is in 
marine transportation. This is perhaps 
not surprising, for a tanker presents 
some of the worst fire and explosion haz- 
ards encountered in the industry. When 
the average tanker is loading, vapor is 
expelled onto the deck through the ullage 
holes, and workmen must walk to and fro 
regulating the flow of oil into tanks, ad- 
justing the ship’s lines and other equip- 
ment, getting back and forth from quar- 
ters, etc. Then, when the ship discharges, 
air is normally drawn into the tanks to 
replace the oil as it flows out; and there 
is frequently just enough oil vapor left 
in a tank to make, with the air drawn 
in, a violently explosive mixture. Usual- 
ly such mixtures persist in this highly 
dangerous form until the ship arrives at 
its loading point, where they will be 
forced out onto the deck amid activities 
of the ship’s personnel and other possible 
sources of ignition as mentioned above. 
Or if one compartment happens to have 
had a little extra amount of volatile oil 
left in the bottom, with the result that 
it contains a heavy rich mixture, this 
may, as it is forced out, form a “fuse” 
that reaches sources of ignition on pass- 
ing crafts, bringing flame to other com- 
partments containing explosive mixtures. 

With such hazards to contend with, 
the relative infrequency of tanker explo- 
sions is a tribute to the skill and care 
of the operators. But despite their best 
precautions, there have been during the 
past few years a number of disasters, 
gome of which have caused damage run- 
ning into seven figures, such as the com- 
plete wrecking of a tanker in drydock, 
and many of which have resulted in loss 
of life. 

Eliminating Hazards 

While Standard Oil Co. of California's 
fleet has been fortunate enough never to 
have suffered such an explosion, the 
company has realized the danger under 
which tankers inherently operate, and 
several years ago company engineers 
started investigation methods by which 
the potential hazards could be eliminated. 
Realizing that an explosion cannot oc- 
cur unless the oxygen of the air is pres- 
ent to combine with the petroleum va- 
pors, the simplest and most direct way 
of eliminating the hazard appeared to be 
some means of filling the tanks with a 
gas which contained little or no oxygen. 


Fortunately, no special appartus for 
the manufacture of such a gas is neces- 
sary on a steamship; for quantities of 
flue gas, from which the oxygen has been 
consumed in the boiler fires, pass up the 
stack whenever steam is being generated. 
This flue gas is, of course, a waste prod- 
uct which, when properly cooled and 
washed, makes an ideal inert gas for in- 
troduction into the vapor space of the 
cargo tanks. = 

The use of flue gas in fire protection 
is not new. The patent literature for va- 
rious applications similar in general to 
the one under consideration runs back 
into the last century, but the patents 
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System for Minimizing Explosion Hazards in Suc- 
cessful Use. Operation Is Adequately Safeguarded 


By H. H. Hall 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Calif.* 
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A system by which flue gas removed from the boiler breechings 
is used for minimizing explosion hazards on tankers has now been in 
successful use in ships of the Standard Oil Co. of California for 


This flue gas system contributes to the safety of handling bulk 

petroleum products by eliminating the geesene of explosive mix- 

y yen and 

vapors from the vicinity of the tanks while loading. Explosive mix- 

the oxygen content of the tank 

vapor space; while vapors are collected by the same system of piping 
and discharged at the top of the mast. 

A number of operating conveniences are provided by this sys- 
tem, including a ventilating system and a means for putting pressure 
on those volatile cargoes which might gasbind pumps while dis- 
It is also indicated strongly that the use of flue gas is 


The operation of the system is adequatel 
ber of accessories have been developed to a 
tem with the ordinary ship’s routine. 


removing all discharged 


safeguarded. A num- 
pt the use of the sys- 














deal almost exclusively with extinguish- 
ing fires. Its use in protecting solvent 
recovery plants from the formation of 
explosive mixtures was described by W. 
K. Lewis in Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering for March 1, 1922. In the 
petroleum industry, the Shell Oil Co. has 
used flue gas to protect its reservoirs 
for a number of years. 

At first thought, putting gases from 
the boiler fires into a ship’s tank might 
appear to be anything but a safeguard 
for the ship; but as the gases are with- 
drawn from the stack they flow through 
a washer in which a deluge of cold salt 
water brings the temperature of the gas 
down to practically that of the sea and 
washes out any soot that it may carry. 
As a still further safeguard, an automatic 


valve on the cooler outlet is held open 
by a steam piston against the pressure 
of heavy springs. Steam is supplied to 
the piston from the steam jet pumps used 
to pull the flue gas from the stack. 
Should the steam supply fail, the valve 
closes instantly. A connection is also 
made in such a manner that even par- 
tial interruption of the cooling water 
supply will release the steam pressure 
and permit the valve to close. Thus, no 
hot gas can possibly find its way into 
the cargo tanks, and vapor from the 
tanks cannot get back to the furnaces. 
Three Safeguards 

A flue gas system of the type described 
safeguards a tanker in three principal 
ways: 

1. By keeping oxygen from getting 








NEED FOR OBTAINING ADVERTISING 
VALUE OF AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


By Charles H. McBurney 
Marathon Oil Coa, Tulsa, Okla.* 


We have automotive equipment that. is 
continually traveling around, through our 
cities and out over our highways, being 
seen by numberless pedestrians and trav- 
elers. In order to preserve the material 
in that equipment, it is only necessary 
to give it a good coat of some kind of 
paint; but, as it is continually moving 
among the people upon whom we depen‘ 
for the sale of our products, with a very 
little additional expense we can attrac- 
tively paint and letter that equipment so 
that each unit becomes a traveling bill- 
board. 


The cost of attractively painting and 
lettering a piece of automotive equipment 
would vary from $60 to $250. No doubt 
the argument will be presented that a 
truck after being out a short time wil! 
become dirty and badly worn, giving a 
very poor advertising value. Admitting 
that this is true, it must be conceded 
that the advertising value is sufficient 
to warrant the small additional amount 
necessary to keep the equipment freshly 
painted and lettered at all times, the 
cost of which would be slight as compared 
with the expense of billboard advertising. 

Automotive advertising is a sign in 
motion, and it is a recognized fact that 
a sign in motion attracts more attentioa 
than an immovable sign; therefore, an 
attractively painted and lettered piece of 
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automotive equipment should have its 
place in recognized advertising. 

It is not contended that advertising on 
all automotive equipment is profitable, 
as in many industries there is equipment 
that never leaves the manufacturers’ 
plant, and in the oil industry there are 
many pieces of equipment that never 
leave the lease on which they are in use. 
In cases of this kind they would be seen 
by so few people that the expense of at- 
tractively painting and lettering them 
would not be warranted. There are also 
some types of trucks on which it would. 
be useless to attempt to apply advertising 
because of insufficient available space for 
that purpose. However, where it is pos- 
sible to paint and letter attractively a 
unit that is traveling through the cities 
or over the highways, there can be no 
question as to its advertising value. 

Real Issue 

Inquiry among various operators of au- 
tomotive equipment does not disclose 
much, if any, question as to the value of 
advertising on automotive equipment: 
but the real issue involved is the fact that 
the cost of this advertising is carried as 
an automotive operation cost instead of 
being carried as an advertising cost. This 
method of handling the cost, in many in- 
stances, is responsible for the very poor 
condition into which the paint and let- 
tering on some units is permitted to de- 
teriorate. 

There is no question that in the end 

(Continued on Page 166) 


into the tanks when they are emptied, it 
insures that during the period of unload- 
ing and return voyage the empty tanker's 
compartments are so thoroughly protected 
that they could not be ignited even if 
someone deliberately plunged a flame into 
them. 

2. During the period of loading, the 
vapors, instead of being pushed through 
the ullage holes onto the deck, as is the 
ease in an ordinary tanker, can all be 
collected through the flue gas piping sys- 
tem and discharged up and out the top 
of a hollow mast—or through a pipe run 
up along the mast if the latter does not 
happen to be hollow. Again, during the 
transportation of extremely volatile car- 
goes, such as casinghead gasoline, through 
warm sea water, pressure sometimes 
builds up in the ship’s compartment to 
a point where more or less vapor must 
be relieved. This can be accomplished 
through the flue gas system by provid- 
ing a by-pass around the mast valve in 
which is located a pressure actuated re- 
lief valve. This valve is set near the 
maximum pressure which the ship’s tanks 
will safely stand, and operates to relieve 
the gas up the mast or stack before this 
maximum pressure is reached. Without 
such a system for disposing of the gas, 
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Chart showing status of flue gas-gasoline 
vapor mixtures. 


it flows out on deck through the relief 
valves, and tends to accumulate in vari- 
ous parts of the ship, where it may cre- 
ate a serious explosion hazard. 
Cleaning a Tanker ie 

3. When it is desired to clean a tank- 
er, flue gas can be blown into the bot- 
tom of the tanks through the cargo lines 
—at the same time washing down the 
sides with hot water from a rotating in- 
terior nozzle if desired; and the mixture 
of residual petroleum vapors and flue 
gas can be discharged through the flue 
gas lines up the mast. By this process 
practically all of the petroleum vapor 
ean be quickly swept out of the tanks. 
Then, by means of a special connection 
through which air instead of flue gas is 
drawn into and forced through the cir- 
culating system, the flue gas can be dis- 
placed and the tanks filled with clean 
fresh air, ready to open up and work in. 
All this can be accomplished without 
having an explosive mixture in the tank 
at any time—a condition which cannot 
be avoided when the usual process is 
followed, of forcing in air by windsails, 
and gradually diluting the petroleum va- 
pors that are in the tank when it is first 
opened. Some of the worst tanker acci- 
dents occurred during cleaning and re- 

(Continued on Page 252) 
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Why and How of Pipe Protection 


Co-operative Group of Coating Manufacturers Offers | 
Suggestions. Protection Depends on Proper Application 


By W. H. T. .Thornhill 
Secretary-Treasurer, Underground Pipe Protection Institute* 


In making our initial appearance be- 
fore the assembled members of the Ameri- 
ean Petroleum Institute, we are well 
aware of the oil industry’s urgent need 
for practical, reliable recommendations 
which will aid in reducing the enormous 
losses caused by soil corrosion. As a co- 
operative group of coating manufacturers 
who have been active for many years in 
developing and putting to use effective 
materials for combating corrosion, we feel 
that it may be possible for us to offer a 
few worth while suggestions. 

It is the intention of the Underground 
Pipe Protection Institute to co-operate to 
the fullest extent with other organiza- 
tions which are actively interested in the 
prevention of soil corrosion, notably the 
American Petroleum Institute, the Ameri- 
ean Gas Association, the American Wa- 
ter Works Association, and, of course, 
the Government’s Bureau of Standards. 

Corrosion to Buried Pipe Lines 

It should not be necessary to impress 
upon oil men the seriousness of the prob- 
lem of soil corrosion to buried pipe lines. 
If this problem were an imaginary one. 
none of us would be here today; the oil 
companies would be millions of dollars to 
the good, and there would be no manu- 
facturers of protective coatings for pipe 
lines. 

As you are aware, numerous attempts 
have been made to show that the use of 
protective coatings for pipe lines is a 
waste of money. By various methods of 
argument, this contention is sometimes 
made to seem quite valid. However, the 
facts speak for themselves. Despite all 
theories and opinions, corrosion continues 
to destroy buried pipe—unless the pipe is 
adequately protected. Experience has 
proved that to ignore protection is to in- 
vite trouble and needless expense when- 
ever steel pipe is buried in the ground. 

It is an axiom that any buried steel 
pipe will fail eventually from corrosion, 
and from nothing else. It is assumed, of 
course, that the pipe line is constructed 
properly from a mechanical standpoint 
before it is buried, and that failure from 
this cause need not be considered in this 
connection. When buried in severely 
corrosive soil, the useful life of unpro- 
tected pipe will, of course, be relatively 
short. Under the most favorable subsoil 
conditions, this life will be prolonged to 
some extent. However, if unprotected 
steel is exposed, it is bound to deteriorate, 
resulting in a partial loss of investment, 
and eventually it will be destroyed by 
corrosion, resulting in a complete loss. 

It is hard to believe there is any eco- 
nomic justification for such neglect. 
Even if operating conditions altered to the 
extent that a pipe line were no longer 
needed, it would be sheer extravagance 
to allow such an investment to be lost 
entirely. Any pipe has a_ substantial 
salvage value, if still in good condition, 
even if it no longer is needed in its orig- 
inal location. Protective measures, taken 
in time, will assure a distinctly satis- 
factory and sometimes surprisingly high 
salvage value. 

Depreciation From Corrosion 

In discussions regarding the economics 
of pipe line corrosion and protection, the 
amount and extent of actual failures from 
corrosion only is considered, and no at- 
tention given to the obvious deprecia- 
tion from this cause that has taken place 
on the rest of the pipe line. Naturally, 
this is an item of extreme importance, 
and likely would alter the usual con- 
clusions. 

Protective coatings are bought in the 
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belief that the additional investment will 
be justified by increased life of the pipe. 
This includes longer freedom from leaks 
eaused by localized pitting, lower main- 
tenance or operating costs, and, conse- 
quently, fewer flow interruptions and in- 
creased net revenue. Frequently, the lost 
net revenue from interruptions exceeds 
many times the cost of applying a good 
protective coating te the entire line when 
new. The extent to which this addi- 
tional investment accomplishes these pur- 
poses is to be shown clearly in another 
part of this paper. However, there is a 
point which should be more clearly un- 
derstood by users and prospective users 
of protective coatings. This concerns the 
correct method of absorbing or charging 
off this investment for protection. 
Investment in Coating Protection 

We have found many users of pipe who 
hold the opinion that interest on the coat- 
ing investment should be compounded 
throughout the normal life-span of the 
uncoated pipe, and that it is only after 
this period that they begin to get any re- 
turn on their coating investment. 

Let us say, for example, and assuming 
arbitrary figures for the length of life, 
for the purpose of illustration only, that 
bare pipe in a given location will last 15 
years; also, that a given protective coat- 
ing will increase the life of the pipe six 
years. They calculate compounded in- 
terest at 5 per cent on the coating in- 
vestment, over the initial period of 15 
years, and then begin to absorb or charge 
off this greatly inflated investment figure 
at a time when uncoated pipe would have 
normally outlived its usefulness and 
would have to be replaced in its entirety. 
Such reasoning is obviously wrong. 


The fallacy of this method of calcula- 
tion is that it overlooks the fact that the 
life of bare pipe, when protected, is in- 
creased at the initial end of its life-span, 
and not at a time when it is beyond pro- 
tection. Logically, the proper method is 
to carry the investment for protection 
and that for the pipe as a unit, charging 
off or absorbing both investments to- 
gether over the full period of lengthened 
life of the line itself. 

When viewed in this true light, the in- 
vestment in coating is not only moderate, 
but it is the cheapest insurance that can 
be secured against loss of revenue and 
increased operating costs. It will be 
found that the cost of the material and 
the labor for applying a good pipe coating 
will run from about 2 per cent in the case 
of cold applications, to possibly 10 per 
cent in the case of some wrapped hot ap- 
plications. These estimates are based on 
the total cost of a new pipe line, exclu- 
sive of compressor or piping stations. 

Pipe Coating an “Insurance Premium” 

Based on the estimate of many opera- 
tors that the average life of unprotected 
pipe in the Mid-Continent Field can be 
taken as 10 years, it is seen that a good 
coating is a very reasonable “insurance 
premium.” Even if the estimate of the 
average life of bare pipe is increased to 
20 years, the cost of protection is still 
reasonable. It will be observed that the 
coating would only have to increase the 
life of the pipe a few years to justify its 
cost. Many coatings can be depended 
upon to do considerably better than this. 

It is common knowledge that steel ex- 
posed to atmospheric or other corrosive 
conditions is bound to suffer deteriora- 
tion from rusting. All-steel structures 








MANUAL OF SAFETY PRACTICE FOR 
FIRE PREVENTION AND PRODUCTION 


By C. H. Haupt 
Standard Oil Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J.* 


There seems to be no question that 
much of the industry’s future growth, in 
the refining branch especially, must be 
influenced by its ability to overcome the 
increasing potential fire risk that attends 
larger units and newly developed proc- 
esses. This problem starts with funda- 
mentals, such as the selection of mate- 
rials suitable for these conditions, which 
did not exist until recent years in the 
industry. To meet this necessity requires 
constantly an immense amount of re- 
search work along the lines of metallur- 
gical analysis, together with elaborate 
practical tests of various alloys to deter- 
mine which can be used safely under pres- 
ent-day conditions and which have pos- 
sibilities for the future. Here too, the 
problem of corrosion is an ever-present 
source of uncertainty which must be 
guarded against, not only in the original 
selection of materials, but also in the 
constant inspection of apparatus during 
its service life. Unless such conditions 
ean be successfully met by our metal- 
lurgists and our engineers, it will be im- 
possible to realize in practical application 
the full value of the results obtained in 
chemical research. Although this problem 
is not peculiar to the oil industry, it still 
is an ever-present source of concern, and 
must be carefully considered in our de 
signs, especially as all our products are 
of a flammable nature. 

With the great variety of new equip- 





*In collaboration with O. H. Gundlach. 
Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y.; and 
W. W. Lowe, H. L. Doherty and Co., New 
York, N. Y. Presented at Eleventh Annual 
Meeting American Petroleum Institute, at 
Chicago, Ill, November 12, 1930. 


ment that is constantly being introduced 
and modified to suit the various crudes 
handled in refineries, and with the ne- 
cessity of reducing, as never before, the 
cost of refineries to a minimum, as well 
as the costs of handling and storing prod- 
ucts, there may be a tendency to take 
risks as regards fire hazards, and not to 
allow proper factors of safety in design, 
either through ignorance or the exigencies 
of competition. 
Necessity for a Code 

The investment in the oil industry in 
the United States today represents some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $12,000,000,- 
000. There are thousands of companies 
engaged in the oil business and hundreds 
of thousands of employees active in their 
service. The large number of stockhold- 
ers in these various companies also in- 
creases the total of those directly inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the business; 
and if we were also to include all those 
who are dependent in the normal course 
of their daily lives upon. the products of 
the oil industry, it would include practi- 
cally the entire population of the country. 

It seems remarkable with a vast basic 
industry, such as that constituted by the 
oil business of America today, where raw 
materials and products are practically 
all of a flammable nature, that while we 
have many excellent codes among the in- 
dividual companies, no attempt has ap- 
parently been made to codify or to stand- 
ardize, in any general way, rules for fire 
prevention and protection of oil proper- 
ties. 

The basic problems in all the various 
(Continued on Page 260) 








above ground are customarily protected 
against such deterioration by the applica- 
tion of a protective coating. If signs of 
failure develop later, it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to apprehend and re- 
pair the trouble. Such structures, being 
above ground, can be easily observed and 
their condition readily checked from time 
to time. 

How different are the conditions sur- 
rounding a buried pipe line! Being out 
of sight, it is both difficult and expensive 
to make even an approximate determina- 
tion of its condition after it is once 
buried. Even if it is known that deterio- 
ration has set in, it is a matter of tre- 
mendous expense to dig up the pipe, re- 
condition it, and then relay it. Conse- | 





quently, it is obvious that the need of 
protecting such an investment is consid- 
erably greater than the protection of | 
metal structures situated above ground. 
Since the latter are always protected, | 
why make an exception of buried pipe | 
lines, where the danger from corrosion is | 
known to be much greater? 


Sound engineering judgment and good 
business practice recognize the need for 
pipe protection. How to meet this nee! 
is the next question that arises. It is to 
be hoped that some day it will be eco- 
nomically feasible to build pipe lines of 
noncorrosive metals or alloys. However, 
it seems to be agreed by leading metal- 
lurgical authorities that this day is en- 
tirely too far distant to serve as a solu 
tion of the present problem. 


Excess Wall Thickness Wasteful 


Excess steel is the most expensive pro- 
tection ever used to combat corrosion, as 
the industry is now beginning to realize. 
Sufficient steel thickness is required to 
enable pipe to withstand operating condi- 
tions, based on a reasonable factor of 
safety. Any excess wall thickness for 
the purpose of taking care of corrosion 
is extremely wasteful and of doubtful 
value. It has been found that wall thick- 
ness can be obtained exactly or very close 
to that required, resulting in a saving 
that more than pays for the material and 
application of a good protective coating. 
The present trend toward the use of 
thin-wall pipe, with more attention being | 
paid to protective coatings, shows that 
this fact is recognized. 

Just as it is generally known that 
steel is subject to corrosive action, it is | 
also known that some materials which 
are relatively cheap are strongly resist- 
ant to such destructive forces. There is 
no other practicable alternative than to 
use these noncorrosive materials in com- 
pounds specifically designed to form an 
enduring material which will protect the 
buried metal from the corrosive influences 
waiting to attack it. Many years of re- 
search and experimentation have yielded 
various protective coatings, which, when 
properly applied to the pipe, can be de- 
pended upon to accomplish this desire! 
result. 

It is realized that there have been fail- 
ures of protective materials in the past. 
This condition has created a certain 
amount of skepticism in some quarters | 
regarding the worth of all pipe coatings. 
This is hardly a fair attitude. Many of 
the coating materials used in the past 
were offered by concerns lacking proper 
knowledge of the conditions to be met. 
It is equally true that good coatings that 
have been used did not have any oppor- 
tunity to give real protection due to the 
fact that they were not applied properly. 
This is common knowledge. 

An experienced engineer of a large pipe 
line company operating approximately 
7,000 miles of underground steel pipe in 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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Asati Gaited. 


Vogt needle point valves provide exactness 
of regulation not to be equaled in any other 


type valve. They 


high pressure and temperature service on any line 
where close control is essential. They are drop forged 


entirely of plain open 
hearth or stainless steel. 
Union bonnet, bolted 
bonnet, or screw bonnet 
type all have removable 
or integral seats and 
range in size from 14” 
upward. 
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HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of —Oil Refinery Equipment, Drop Forged Steel Valves and Fittings, Water Tube and Horizontal 
Return Tubular Boilers, Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery, Heat Exchangers. 
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--Q:P-O.- 
Quality Products Only 


Q. P. O. is become the new universal 
standard of measurement in making pur- 
chases for the Petroleum Industry. All 
other standardization programs .are but 
a means to that one end, for therein 
lies economy and efficiency. And never 
before under any one merchandising 
banner has any one distributing organi- 
zation assembled such an array of Q. 
P. O. manufacturers as are represented 
by the friendly Frick-Reid Stores which 
stretch from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Rocky Mountains. 
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—— FRICK 
SUPPLY CQ)! 


. . PITTSBURGH, PA. | 7 
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AXELSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 
. Sucker Rods; Pull Rods; Plunger Working Barrels (Pumps) ; Stuffing Boxes, etc. 





BEAUMONT IRON WORKS COMPANY 
Dreadnaught; Watercooled Drawworks; Timken Bearing equipped Straight Line 
Crown, Traveling and Tubing Blocks; Pumping Hoists; Electric Bailing Line 
Reels; Structural Steel Walking Beams with patented Internal Truss Brace; Cas- 
ing Shoes, clamps, Patented Expansion Wrist Pin; Self Contact Bearing Pitman. 





DONOVAN BOILER WORKS 


Oil Country Boilers and Tanks. Boilers range from low pressure to 350 pounds 


W.P., for the deepest and hardest drilling demands. 





FRICK-REID SERVICE BELTING 


Friction Surface Rubber Belting made to our own specifications. 





JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
Tubular goods including Buttwelded, Lapwelded and DOUBLE PIERCED Seam- 


less steel in Line Pipe, Tubing, Drill Pipe and Casing. 





NATIONAL TRANSIT PUMP & MACHINE COMPANY 


Pumps, Gas Engine Compressors, Pipe Line Equipment, etc. 





WILLIAM POWELL COMPANY 


Valves for the Petroleum Industry. 





J. P. RATIGAN 





The “SURE-GRIP” line of pumping equipment including Grips, Clamps, Beam 


Hangers, etc. 





JOSEPH REID GAS ENGINE COMPANY 


Gas Engines, two and four-cycle; Band Wheel and Direct Drive Pumping Powers, 


Receiving Boxes and other refinery equipment. 





JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
Wire Line; Gas and Electric Welding Wire. 





ROSSENDALE-RUBOIL COMPANY 


“Camel Hair” and stitched canvas. belting. 





WALWORTH COMPANY 


Fittings, Valves and Tools for Steam, Water, Gas, Oil and Air. 





WHITLOCK CORDAGE COMPANY 


Manila Cordage, Drilling Cables, Bull Ropes, Cat Lines, etc. Either Waterflex 


or Plain. Waterflex cordage is impervious to moisture. 
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RPORATION 


TULSA, OKLA. ... 
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Meaning: of Gasoline Distillation Curve 


Important Relationships Between Distillation 
Data and Performance of Fuel in Engine 
By Graham Edgar,* J. B. Hill+ and T. A. Boydt 


It has not been so many years ago 
since the oil refiner’s entire vocabulary 
with reference to gasoline seemed to be 
limited to the words “initial,” ~“endpoint” 
and “gravity” (none of which, by the way 
has any direct relation whatever to the 
performance of the fuel in an engine), 
while at the same time the automotive 
engineer seemed hardly conscious of the 
fact that fuel is as essential a part of 
an automobile as are wheels. There was 
perhaps some justification for this situa- 
tion in the fact that little or no funda- 
mental information existed relating to the 
performance of a fuel in an engine to 
its physical characteristics. Eventually, 
however, the fact was recognized that the 
automobile and its fuel constitute a joint 
problem, concerning almost equally the 
automotive engineer and the refiner; and 
out of this recognition came the forma- 
tion in 1922 of the Co-operative Fuel Re- 
search Steering Committee, representing 
the American Petroleum Institute, the 
United States Bureau of Standards, the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. Under the direction of this com- 
mittee, fundamental research carried out 
at the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards has clarified many relationships of 
the properties of fuel to its engine per- 
formance, so that it is now possible to 
state with considerable confidence the 
properties which a fuel should have to 
meet given engine conditions, and to state 
certain fundamental principles of auto- 
motive design which are desirable for the 
type of fuel in general use. 

While the work outlined above has 
been in progress, much valuable work 
along similar lines has been done by oth- 
er agencies (e.g., G. G. Brown, Eng. Res. 





® fvaporeted Temperatura °F 
Easy Starting. 


Figure 1. 


Bull. No. 14, Univ. of Mich., 1930). The 
present paper, however, is concerned only 
with the work done under the direction 
of the Co-operative Fuel Research Steer- 
ing Committee, and will be further con- 
fined to the subject of volatility, as other 
important phases of this work will be 
treated elsewhere. No attempt will be 
made to go into detail, nor to discuss 
the data upon which the conclusions are 
based, as all of these matters are dis- 
cussed in the various papers which are 
listed in the bibliography, which should 
be consulted for all experimental data, 
formulae, methods of calculation, etc. 


Motor Fuel Volatility 

Motor fuel volatility relates to engine 
performance chiefly in the following 
ways: 1, ease of starting a cold engine; 
2, tendency to interrupt operation he- 
cause of vapor lock; 3, ease of accelera- 
tion, particularly during the warming up 
period; 4, relative ease of effecting a 
dry mixture; 5, tendency to crankcase 
dilution. 

It has been shown that if the A.S.T.M. 


*Ethyl Gasoline Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. 
The Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. %General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Paper presented at eleventh annual meeting, 
American Petroleum Institute, at Chicago, 
Ill, Noveober 12, 1930. 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the more important re- 
lationships between the distillation data of gasoline and its 
ance in the automobile engine, as developed by the work of the Co- 
operative Fuel Research Steering Committee during the last few 
years and to emphasize certain practical 
the mutual problems of the oil refiners and the automotive engineer. 

Motor fuel volatility relates to engine grmeenine chiefly in 
1, ease of starting a col 
interrupt operation because of vapor lock; 3, ease of acceleration; 
4, relative ease of effecting a dry mixture; 5, tendency to crankcase 


It has been shown that if the A.S.T.M. distillation curve of a 
fuel is known, its characteristics with regard to all five of these 
factors may be at least approximately calculated. 

A study of the fundamental principles involved leads to several 
practical principles which may serve as a guide to the oil refiners 

the volatility characteristics which gasoline should 
ive satisfactory engine performance under various con- 
to the automotive engineer in indicating methods by 
which the fuel feed systems of automobiles may be improved. 


erform- 


rinciples which apply to 


engine; 2, tendency to 














distillation curve (it should be empha- 
sized that all these relations involve, how- 
ever not the usual “per cent recovered” 
in the A.S.T.M. test, but the “per cent 
evaporated,” which for any given tem- 
perature is equal to the per cent recov- 
ered plus the distillation loss) of a fuel 
is known, its characteristics with re- 
gard to all five of the above factors may 
be at least approximately calculated. 


Ease of Starting 


The ease of starting a cold engine (me- 
chanical factors being assumed satisfac- 
tory) has been found to be determined: 
a, by engine temperature; b, by the air- 
fuel mixture supplies by the carburetor 
(with the choke on); and c, by the tem- 
perature at which 10 per cent (for the 
most exact calculations, particularly with 
very volatile gasolines such as natural 
gasoline, the slope of the A.S.T.M. dis- 
tillation curve at the 10 per cent point 
is also involved; in the data given in this 


paper, average values of the slope have- 


been employed) of the fuel is evaporated 
in the A.S.T.M. distillation.’ * * 4 * * 


The quantitative relationships between 
these variables are illustrated in Figure 1. 
If we take as ordinates engine tempera- 
tures, and as abscissae temperatures at 
which 10 per cent of the fuel should 
evaporate (A.S.T.M.), Curve 1 gives the 
maximum 10 per cent temperature at 
which easy starting can be obtained with 
a carburetor supplying 0.5-1 air-fuel mix- 
ture; Curve 2, similar temperatures for a 
carburetor supplying a 1-1 air-fuel mix- 
ture; and Curve 3, for a 2-1 air-fuel mix- 





Vapor Lock. 


Figure 2. 


ture. It will be seen, for example, from 

Curve 2 that with a carburetor supplying 

a 1-1 air-fuel mixture, and at 10° F. at- 

mospheric temperature, the gasoline must 

have its 10 per cent point at least as 

low as 156° F. to insure easy starting. 
Lock 


apor 
Vapor lock will occur when the fuel 


boils in any part of the fuel feed system 
up to and including the carburetor pas- 
sages. This will occur when the tem- 
perature at any of these points becomes 
so high that the vapor pressure of the 
fuel exceeds that of the atmusphere. It 
has been shown that the temperature at 
which the gasoline free from propane will 
boil is equal to the A.S.T.M. temperature 
for 10 per cent evaporated.“ “™ If the 
gasoline contains appreciable propane, it 
will have an abnormally high vapor pres- 
sure and will, therefore, boil at a tem- 
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0* Evaporated 
Maximum and Minimum 10 Per Cent Points. 


Figure 3. 


perature lower than that of the 10 per 
eent point. For such gasolires, the va- 
por pressure itself is a more accurate 
measure of the tendency to vapor lock 
than the 10 per cent point. For most 
gasolines, which are essentially free from 
propane, the 10 per cent point and the 
temperature which the gasoline may 
reach in the fuel system are the main 
factors determining the tendency to vapor 
lock. 


Now the temperature which the fuel 
reaches in the fuel system is determined: 
a, by atmospheric temperature; b, by the 
conditions of operation (speed, load, 
ete.) ; ¢, by the location and design of 
the fuel lines and carburetor, and by 
such equipment factors as thermostats, 
radiator shutters, etc. Furthermore, the 
problem is complicated by several other 
factors. In the first place, the proper- 
ties of the fuel in the fuel system may 
not always be identical with those of the 
fuel as supplied to the tank. A certain 
amount of evaporation of lighter ends 
(stripping) may occur in the fuel tank,” 
in the vacuum tank, and in the carbure- 
tor bowl itself, so that it is possible for 
the fuel to be heated somewhat above the 
temperature at which 10 per cent of the 
original fuel evaporates without vapor 
lock occurring. Again, the presence of 
sharp bends in the fuel lines, or abrupt 





changes in their diameter,” increases the 
tendency to vapor lock with a given fuel 
under given conditions. 

Marked differences are then to be ex- 
pected, and are found in practice, in the 
vapor-locking tendencies of a given fuel 
in different automobiles. A fuel which 
will operate with entire freedom from 
vapor lock in one automobile may give 
much trouble in another. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to specify definitely the 
minimum 10 per cent temperature (or 
maximum vapor pressure) which a fuel 
should possess, without reference to the 
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Complete Vaporization. 
Figure 4. 


characteristics of actual automobile fuel 
systems. If we take atmospheric tem- 
peratures as ordinates and 10 per cent 
temperatures as abscissae, we could ob- 
tain for a series of given sutomobiles 
curves representing the minimum 10 per 
cent temperatures which the fuel must 
possess in order to avoid vapor lock. 
These curves approach as the ideal a 
eurve in which the fuel does not rise 
above atmospheric temperature, and the 
ordinates and abscissae are, therefore, 
equal. (Similar curves could be drawn 
with maximum vapor pressures as ordi- 
nates.) The position of the curves and 
their exact form will vary with the de- 
sign factors of the fuel induction system, 
and sufficient data are not available at 
present to construct accurate graphs; but 
the curves for different automobiles 
would have the general nature shown in 
the solid lines in Figure 2, where Curve a 
represents the ideal curve mentioned 
above, and Curves b, c and d represent 
increasingly badly designed fuel systems, 
in which the fuel is heated 30°, 60° and 
90°, respectively, above atmospheric tem- 
perature. The dotted curves a’, b’, c’ and 
d’ are corresponding curves, showing the 
approximate effect of 2 per cent propane 
on these relationships. 
Ten Per Cent Temperatures 

If we combine Figures 1 and 2 as in 
Figure 3, it is clear that a fuel which will 
give both satisfactory starting and free- 
dom from vapor lock in a given car must 
have its temperature for 10 per cent evap- 
orated lying to the left of the proper 
curve for starting and to the right of the 
proper curve for vapor lock. Several im- 
portant conclusions for both the automo- 
tive engineer and the oil refiner may be 
drawn from inspection of these curves. 

In the first place, it is evident that the 
area between the curves, which deter- 
mines the permissible range of 10 per 
cent points for satisfactory operation is 
determined by the propane content of the 
gasoline, the design of the fuel system, 
and the efficiency of the choke. For fuel 
systems approaching the ideal and for 
gasoline free from the deleterious pro- 
pane, the range is extremely wide, even 
at low atmospheric temperatures. The 
range narrows as the fuel system becomes 
poorer; and at low temperatures, with a 
very badly designed fuel system and an 
inefficient choke, the vapor lock and 

(Continued on Page 256) 
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PRACTICAL FIELD METHODS 
Make Quick Work of 


PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 


River Crossing, Compressor Stations, 





Pipe Line Construction, of any type 


---anywhere » » » » » » 




















@ ANY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION @ 
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The Natural Gas Engineering Cor- 
poration is composed of men whose 


long experience qualifies them for 

















any type of construction. » » » 


NATURAL GAS ENGINEERING CORP. 
PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Oklahoma Natural Building + + + Box 2047 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Eeonomize when ° 
with Parkersburg 


we~ > 


. id 


HETHER it’s to drill 

or pump, when it’s 

time to standardize 
it’s time to give an extra thought 
to economy. That’s the time to 
consider “‘yearage” of service as 
wellas “‘dollarage”’ of cost. That’s 
the proper time to equip for 
enduring economy with Parkers- 
burg Quality Steel Rig Fronts 
which are ‘‘good for the life of 
the well and more.” 
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That’s the time to call in the 
Parkersburg man near you. Let 
him show you the advantages of 
this modern all-steel equipment 
which cuts costs by better per- 
formance and longer life. These 
trained, experienced specialists 
in matters of Rig Equipment are 
always at your service. You will 
find them ready, willing and 
well informed on conditions in 
. your field. Let one of them point 
out the savings of Parkersburg | 





The above Rig is all-steel and 


fick, Band Wiel, GaifwWhea, Quality. You can depend on the 
Sam = mr en sic walk extra strength, advanced design 
m and “HB” Pitman ° ° ° 
—all built for lifetime service. and enduring service of this 
equipment which is “Engineered 
PARKERSBURG PRODUCTS (‘>P S 


for the Job.” 


Rig Irons Gute Dive i Bele’ Steel and 
and Reels an uminum Ta : 
ili i rfor 
Steel Derricks and Bailing Reels Qual ty P roved by P een 
Crown Blocks Stall Calfend Bana Miscellaneous— is vital assurance of economy. 
u and Dan Drilling Equipment * s 
Portable Drilling Machines All-Steel Standard Steel Walking Beams It brings confidence and satisfac- 
(Wood and Combination-Steel) Rigs and Pitmans tion in every field. 
We Subscribe to A.P.I. Standards 


THE PARKERSBURG 
RIG AND REEL COMPANY 
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ou Standardize 
teel Rig Fronts 


Proven In 


Practical Use 


AARKERSBURG Products are built 

to the requirements of the field. 
Practical Oil Men, Field Engineers of 
wide experience and Expert Structural 
Designers have combined their talents 
in perfecting this modern Steel Equip- 
ment. “Built by Parkersburg” adds 
the final assurance of Quality, Accuracy 
of Construction and Dependable 
Strength to serve with utmost Satis- 
faction and Economy. 
These facts are established beyond 
question. Parkersburg Rig Equipment 
has been tried and proven in practical 
use for more than thirty-three years in 
Oil Fields throughout the World. It 
has always brought users definite econ- 
omies in better performance and longer 
life. 


Quality and 


Service 


UALITY always pays. There is no 

substitute. In Oil-Field Equip- 
ment by Parkersburg, Quality is linked 
with Service—Service from the Product 
in use, Service from the Manufacturer, 
and cheerful, prompt and helpful 
Service from Parkersburg Representa- 
tives in every field. This threefold 
follow-through to satisfaction is the 
pledge and practice of the Parkersburg 
Organization. 
Parkersburg Quality and Service are 
maintained for you. For complete 
Production Rigs, from Derricks to 
Tanks, call the nearest Parkersburg 
Representative. 
A card or phone call will bring you 
descriptive literature on the advanced 
products illustrated. 





Main Offices and Works 


PARKERSBURG: vincm> 


FORT WORTH + ~~ ~ MOUSTON 


Branches In All Active Fields 


NEw WORK -~- © 
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“A” Frame Jack Posts 
Made of structural steel 
with bases both riveted 
and welded to prevent 
looseness or play and as- 
sure freedom from vibra- 
tion. Madein three heights 
for every rig. Ask for 
Bulletin. 


TULSA + « 





























Type “ICR” Rocker Walking Beam 
The ‘“‘Center Rocker’’ principle gives a longer, 
straighter, more uniform stroke and prevents 
side sway or weaving. An added mechanical 
advantage saves power by reducing Pitman 
angularity. The improved stroke needs no 
special straight-line hanger device. 


“A” Frame Steel Sampson Posts 


The modern, economical installation. Made of 
structural steel a meter nen arigidassembly. 

Extra strength and permanence are combined with 
portability. Posts are fabricated for shipment in 
two sections, easily assembled on location. 


“HB” Pitman 
Note sturdy construction—a 6-inch, 25-pound, 
Steel H-Beam Stem with extra riveted and 
welded reinforcement at bearing end. Patented 
self-aligning, self-lubricating bearing, operated 
by the simple boomer lever on the side, saves 
time and fingers. 


Close-up view of sim- 
le “boomer” type 
ever on “HB” Pitman 

which lifts bearing cap 

wide open for removal 
from wrist pin. Off and 
on in thirty-nine sec- 
onds easily. The pat- 
ented, self-aligning 
bearing banishes wrist- 
pin troubles for all 
time. 





Patented. 
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Unitization Land and Lease 


Policy Should Be Fostered by Discouragement of 
Currently Used but Noneconomic Alternatives 


By John P. West 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., Tulea* 


Industrial evolution of the past decade 
has distinctly trended towards economic 
co-operation. The oil business evidences 
this trend in the co-operative efforts that 
have resulted in the widespread move- 
ments in the orderly restriction of pro- 
duction of crude oil to available outlets, 
the reduction or avoidance of wasteful 
above-ground storage, the curtailment of 
throughput in refinery operations, and 
the agreements embodied in a code of 
ethics among marketers. Each of these 
movements has added its quota of results 
in stabilization of the industry, the cause 
of true conservation, and elimination oi 
waste in efforts and resources. 

Unit operation, commencing as it does 
at the inception of development, can and 
will do more than these other efforts au- 
‘tomatically to effect conservation and 
prevent actual as well as economic waste, 
build up natural reserves of crude oil to 
assure adequate normal supply, and in- 
sure the nation in any emergency. 
Through judiciously planned drilling, 
more extensive utilizing of the energy of 
natural gas pressures, and economies of 
overhea 1 expenses, recoveries can be in- 
creased, outlays decreased, and develop- 
ment regulated to avoid duplication of 
effort, resulting in enormously increased 
earnings to all joint owners in a project. 
The balance sheets of actual examples of 
unit operations prove these contentions, 
and conclusively show that, at any given 
time-stage of the field operations of a 
unit project, the ledgers will show credits 
in dollars and cents that are larger than 
those which could be normally postulated 
under severalty ownership. 

Situation Needs Attention 

No optimist but will concede that the 
oil business is one of the sick industries 
of the present world-wide depression. 
The palliatives of proration—emptying of 
storage and reduction of throughputs— 
have prevented the debacle; but unre- 
stricted drilling without proper safe- 
guards has pyramided the evil of waste- 
ful overproduction. 

Close students of the situation believe 
that it will be years before the expedient 
of proration can be safely abandoned, if 
excessive waste is to be avoided. The 
most advanced thought of the industry 
even holds that curtailment is with us 
to remain, not as ruthless proration of 
production, but as sane development of 
proven, though unexploited, structures 
where reserves, built up in scientifically 
worked out unit operations in reservoirs 
of nature’s own making, are held as war- 
ranty of national safety and the con- 
tinued industrial prosperity of our coun- 
try. Conservation of this character is 
not only soundly profitable, but unit op- 
eration is the fundamental panacea to 
effect automatically a cessation of the 
wild scramble for oil and criminal squan- 
dering of a great national resource caused 
by unrestrained drilling. 

A point too little stressed in any dis- 
cussion of unit operation is its funda- 
mental simplicity. Perhaps the ominous 
sound of the word “unitization” has ob- 
scured the underlying principles involved. 
As a matter of fact, unit operation is 
simply a multiple partnership—and a 
partnership is the most elemental of eco- 
nomic relations. There is no principle 
involved in unit operation that is not 
usual to a normal partnership in a lease 
development program. There is no single 
particular of unit operation, as practiced. 
that transcends any of the ample legal 
sanctions of common law, or statutory 
law both State and Federal, as applied 
to partnerships. There are no preroga- 
tives granted in unit operation contracts, 
as currently used, that are not customari- 

*Presented at Eleventh Annual Meeting, 


American Petroleum Institute, at Chicago, 
Ill., November 12, 1930. 
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Unit operation is in line with economic thought and an elabora- 
tion of the co-operation and conservation movement. ‘ 
tension of the partnership idea; and is, legally and from all leasing 
standpoints, sound and practical. With encouragement it will even- 


s growth should be fostered by discouragement of other cur- 
rently used, but noneconomic, alternatives. 
ractice is dependent on the mechanics of contracts and ac- 
counting being standardized, certain controversial questions elimi- 
nated, and principles of equity defined. . 

Its future possibilities of expansion are practically unlimited. 
Simplification to standard practices, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, would make such expansion popular. 


It is an ex- 


Its expansion in com- 














ly ceded as between partners in lease op- 
erations. There are no terms in any of 
the approved forms of unitization con- 
tracts that legally contradict the lease 
terms of forms in generally accepted use. 
Unit operation, in actual practice, can, 
and does, carry out all the practices of 
ordinary partnership operations to safe- 
guard all the rights reserved between co- 
partners as well as those rights reserved 
under the normal lease to the lessors and 
royalty owners. 
Types of Operation 

For purposes of analysis, unit opera- 
tion may be grouped into three types. 
There is the example of where a single 
individual or company acquires a block 
of leases and then parcels out fractional 
undivided interests in the entire area and 
in the well drilled. The second type is 
the instance of a group of leases held 
in severalty ownership where, by mutual 
exchange of fractional assignments, each 
operator acquires an undivided interest 
in each of the leases of the group in pro- 
portion to the size his lease bears to the 
total area of the group to be pooled. 
Third, there is the unit plan which con- 
templates merging the severalty owner- 
ship of producing and semiproven leases 
into a common ownership of undivided 
interests of the area grouped. 

A consideration of types of unit op- 
eration must also comprehend an under- 
standing of types of leases. Leases di- 
vide into two major types: Governmental 
and commercial. Since our consideration 
here does not extend to foreign opera- 
tions, “governmental,” as we use the 
term, includes leases granted and ap- 
proved by the Federal Government, the 
state governments, state institutions, and 
county and municipal agencies. The 
terms of such leases are largely dictated 
by statutory enactments. Compared to 
this group are the “commercial leases,” 
the terms of which are in the nature oi 
private contracts. However, oil field 
leasing practice is so standardized that 
the enabling acts of government in set- 
ting up the types of leases granted on 
public lands have, broadly speaking, fol- 
lowed the conditions and general terms 
of the most approved forms of commer- 
cial leases. As a result, both types of 
leases, from the standpoint of the obli- 
gations contained in the terms are suit- 
able for grouping into unit operations. 
Until recently many concerns hesitated, 
from a legal viewpoint, to submit to unit 
operation leases acquired from the Gov- 
ernment. However, the broad endorse- 
ment of theory and practice of unit op- 
eration by the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board and the recent enactment by the 
Senate of the United States of a bill 
specifically to sanction co-operative de- 
velopment have largely removed these 
hesitancies to approve unit operation. 

of 


For any economic doctrine to achieve 
success in general] application of its prin- 





ciples to practice, there are several stages 
of progress. Its financial success must 
be demonstrated; it must have sound le- 
gal endorsement; its results must be 
widely advertised; and last, but not 
least, it must be given popular appeal. 
As to the first, it is unnecessary to de- 
tail the numerous examples of unit op- 
eration the results of which, needless to 
say, have amply proved the claims made 
that the community of interest itself au- 
tomatically regulates the development 
and production activities into the most 
soundly economic methods, which show 
increased profits from the very beginning 
of operations. With specific sanction of 
the Government, the legality of unit op- 
eration is no longer hazarded. With the 
plan endorsed by the American Petroleum 
Institute, advertised in a descriptive book 
prepared by the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association, and its individual success 
widely discussed in the various trade 
journals, there remains the one important 
duty of its sponsors, and that is to pop- 
ularize it to where it becomes the method 
in demand for conducting exploration for, 
and exploitation, of new oil fields. 

The encouragement of unit operation 
will of necessity consist of continued 
study and the advertising of its results; 
but it can be more directly fostered by a 
consistent discouragement of land prac- 
tice alternatives. Until two years ago, 
it was common practice of promotion en- 
terprises to finance themselves by the 
selling of “spreads” around a well to be 
drilled. This practice has already been 
largely discontinued in favor of unitizing 
blocks and selling undivided interests on 
a unit basis. But a more direct emphasis 
should be placed on discouraging selling 
of spread acreage or acreage sold subject 
to a well; and, automatically, unit op- 
eration is encouraged as the only avail- 
able alternative. Dry hole contributions 
and acreage donations have promoted the 
wells that have opened up more than one- 
half of our pools to unrestrained drilling. 
Absolute elimination of dry hole contri- 
butions, or acreage contributions, as a 
practice of the industry will leave unit 
operation the only practical alternative 
on which costs of expensive testing can 
be shared. 

Contract Forms 

While these negative influences will 
have considerable effect, there are cer- 
tain very positive steps that must be 
taken by the industry to encourage the 
practice. As already stated, unit opera- 
tion is simply a partnership, and in any 
given case it is just that; but the com- 
plicating factor is that there are many 
kinds of partnership. There are prob- 
ably no two concerns whose partnership 
contracts do not differ in minor ways. 
Essentially they both have fair contracts, 
and in actual application there would 
likely be very little difference; but both, 
through long practical usage, have come 
to prefer their own personal contracts. 
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Aspects 


The essential need in encouragement of 
unit operation is for contracts that are 
universally accepted. Land departments 
need standard, endorsed, and approved 
forms of contracts. Those who have 
worked on committees on standardization 
of oil field equipment will recall the prob- 
lems with which they were confronted, 
and the land departments of companies 
are confronted with the same type of 
problem in the miscellany of individual 
unit operation contracts which make of 
each transaction a separate problem of 
persuasion. While recognizing each in- 
dividual concern’s preferences in simple 
partnership, just as each individual com- 
pany prefers its own lease forms, the 
need is for forms of contracts for unit 
operation as generally accepted in the 
“Producers 88” lease form, so that a 
common meeting ground for concerns to 
conduct negotiations for unit operation 
will be had. 

The American Petroleum Institute 
could do no greater direct service to en- 
courage unit operation than to formulate 
and secure endorsement from its mem- 
bers of standard forms of unit operation 
contracts and to have them printed and 
issued under the institute hallmark. 

Standard Accounting 

These comments on contract forms nat- 
urally include as part of these contracts 
a standard schedule of accounting. While 
no two companies will have absolutely 
identical systems, the principles of ac- 
counting are universal, and a standard 
schedule should be also adopted under 
which the unit operations of the future 
ean be administered on a uniform basis. 

It would be very unjust at this junc- 
ture not to recognize the splendid efforts 
of the committee of the Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association to suggest unit 
operation contracts and an accounting 
schedule in their handbook on “Unitiza- 
tion of Oil Pools.” It has been widely 
distributed, and already has done a great 
deal to explain and popularize unit op- 
eration. These contracts and accounting 
schedules, however, were written as sug- 
gestions, and have, therefore, not solved 
the problem for the land man, as the 
modifications each company insists on in 
practice are such that agreement is still 
a matter of individuel persuasion. To 
popularize unit operation, it is essential 
that the mechanics of its functioning be 
simplified to where it compares favorably 
with a lease purchase, drilling contract, 
or purchase of a spread. The only way 
this can be approximated is by adoption 
of standard practice. The quibbles of 
legal phraseology and technicalities of 
preferential accounting must -be overrid- 
den by the broader vision of executives 
in a direct sanction of certain approved 
forms sponsored by the institute. Unit 
operation must be grounded on founda- 
tions that will change it from an expe- 
dient to the accepted mode to insure its 
largest success. 

Controversial Questions 

There are only two or three really con- 
troversial questions with regard to unit 
operation on which there is a principle 
of importance at stake. One on which 
there is sincere difference of views is: 
“Should leases once pooled, on comple- 
tion of the well as a failure, remain as 
partnership leases; or should they, by re- 
exchange of assignments, revert to sev- 
eralty ownership.” One side maintains 
that the operation for which the group- 
ing was formed, being completed and 
abnadoned, the purpose of the unit has 
been served, and each thereafter should 
be vested with its severalty ownership to 
continue as it may judge expedient. 

In contrast, the other side holds that 
each well so drilled, even if a dry hole, 
may develop information of such a defi- 

(Continued on Page 259) 
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HE advent of Natural Gas is placing new and powerful resources at the command 
of commerce and industry—resources which, properly applied, mean cheaper 
power, improved processes, increased production, lower costs. 

Industry, of course, is the largest consumer of this new force. Yet— through public 
utilities serving domestic demand—its benefits are penetrating into American homes 
as well. And wherever it goes— into factory, power plant, or private home— Natural 
Gas brings betterment, improvement, economy. 
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More than 25 years ago, the Hope Engineering Company visioned the New Era of 
Natural Gas. It was identified with some of the earliest enterprises aimed at exploit- 
ing this new source of energy. It designed and constructed some of the earliest natural 


H O P E gas distribution systems. 


Down through the years the Company has devoted itself to this specialty. It has built 


S E RV I C E thousands of miles of pipe lines, designed and erected bundreds of plants. It has extended 
its activities until today its service embraces every detail “from well to meter’’. Out of 
Field and Market Analysis Hope experience have grown the Five Giants, at the service of capital and industry. 


Engineering Counsel and 
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Construction and Equipment ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS IN PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 
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Proper Selection of Oil Well Casing 


Design of Casing Programs of Great Importance. 
Safety Factor Practices in Tensile Stress of Joints 


The selection of casing is an item of 
major importance in the development of 
oil wells because the sizes, weights, set- 
tling points, and combinations of casing 
strings are factors affecting the success 
of a well from its inception to the de- 
pletion of the oil zones. This, unlike any 
other item of well equipment, can rare- 
ly be changed. Hence, with the selection 
once made and the casing set, there is 
little that may be done in later periods 
toward beneficial alterations or substitu- 
tions. The importance of the selection in 
a measure may also be based on the cost 
of the casing used, which is between 23 
and 35 per cent of the entire initial in- 
vestment in a well, depending on the 
number of strings required by the forma- 
tion conditions and the policy in select- 
ing sizes. Thus it may be seen, both 
from a monetary consideration and a 
viewpoint of good practice, that careful 
study and consideration of casing pro- 
grams are highly advisable and war- 
ranted. 

The success of any casing practice de- 
pends largely on the ability to land the 
proper sized strings at the desired depths. 
A failure in this accomplishment will re- 
sult in considerable loss because of the 
resulting difficult water shutoffs or, as 





FRICTION FORMULA 


WL=OnfL, + OMF Le 
WL= m(DFL, + Of) 


Figure 1—Diagram illustrating theoretical 
casing friction. 


frequently occurs, because an entirely 
new casing string, not contemplated origi- 
nally, will be required. The latter case 
has a twofold disadvantage: First, in 
that the cost of the well is increased by 
the value of the casing; and, second, the 
diameter of all strings subsequently set 
must be reduced, which generally results 
in so small a final oil string that fu- 
ture production operations are penalized. 

Theory of Forces in Setting Casing 

From a purely theoretical viewpoint, 
the principles involved in running casing 
may be compared to friction between two 
surfaces where the force required to 
move the pipe is the product of the sur- 
face area, or area in contact, and a co- 
efficient of friction. This is illustrated 
in Figure 1, and the relation of the fac- 
tors in the problem is shown by: 


WL=DrfL,+D,zf,L, 
WL=7(DfL,+D,f,L,) 


The value of the coefficients of friction 
f and f, has a relation to the clearances 
a (between the pipe surfaces) and b (be- 
tween the pipe surface and formation 
surface) respectively. Larger clearances 
undoubtedly result in decreased coeffi- 
cients, but the relationship of ,clearance 
to coefficients of friction has not been 
developed to permit its advancement at 
this time. It is even possible that no 
usable relationship will ever be found be- 





*Paper presented at eleventh annual meet- 
ing, American Petroleum Institute, at Chi- 
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ABSTRACT 


The design of casing programs is of great peo geg: to the op- 
erator because of the cost of this commodity, which is between 23 
to 35 per cent of the entire initial cost of a well. Furthermore, un- 
favorable selection of sizes or inadequate technique in setting casing 
can further increase the cost by the requirement of additional strings. 
The results of a study of casing practices, conducted by the A.P.I. 
California District Drilling Practice Committee from data on over 
200 wells are shown. From this study a new clearance ratio method 
of proportioning sizes for casing programs is advanced. Examples 
of several typical casing programs are shown in which all are largely 
derived by the clearance ratio method. . 

Programs requiring underreaming are compared with those in 
which the practice is eliminated. Although underreaming may re- 
duce the cost of a well, this advantage is offset by many undesirable 
features which are difficult to evaluate. The safety factor practices 
in tensile stress of casing joints and collapsing stress of casing are 
shown. Though these appear to be justified by common usage, there 
are many indeterminable factors entering into the problem tending 
to make it advisable to increase the wall thickness of the selected 
ans to the utmost limit consistent with a reasonably economical 
policy. 

The importance of the highest degree of drilling technique ir 
the conditioning of holes before running casing is stressed. Clear- 
ance ratios well established by use will not apply in cases where the 
drilling muds are not of good quality or the reaming and/or under- 
reaming operations are not thoroughly carried out. 

Little may be done toward increasing or decreasing the present 
A.P.I. casing lists until the ae establish by use the most de- 
sirable sizes and weights to fit an almost unlimited number of for- 
mation conditions or friction depths occurring in the now existent or 
future fields. However, a uniform method of designing programs in 
a field will tend toward uniformity in sizes and weights in that par- 
ticular field. Thus decreased casing stocks will be possible with a 





corresponding decrease in casing costs as a whole. 
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tween thé theory and actual practice be- 
cause of the many indeterminable fac- 
tors entering into the problem as: 

(a) Lack of homogeneity of mud 
fluids surrounding the casing. 

(b) Effect of the projection of cas- 
ing couplings. 

(c) Effect of the formation portion 
of the hole to be cased. 

(d) Vertical deviations of the hole. 

(e) Nonuniform section of the hole. 

Such a number of largely indetermin- 
able factors rather precludes the possi- 
bility of a determination of casing clear- 
ances on a purely theoretical basis, but 
the theory does furnish the background 
for empirical determinations of clear- 
ances for use in good practice. 

Problem 


There has been much discussion of cas- 
ing programs and practices; and, as this 
represented a field for useful study, the 
subject was assigned to the California 
District Drilling Practice Committee, 
which obtained data on about 225 wells 
in seven major and now active drilling 
fields in California (subsequently desig- 
nated as fields 1 to 7 inclusive). These 
fields are representative of both shallow 
and deep operations now being carried 
out in California, and are believed to be 
quite comparable to similar operations in 
many other districts and areas. The com- 
mittee has also considered the possibility 
of a reduction in, or additions to, the 
sizes and weights of casing now on the 
A.P.I. standard lists? with the idea of 
possibly improving practices by suggest- 
ing sizes and weights which may better 
fit into programs for various operations. 

Casing Clearances Used in Practice 

Since a theoretical analysis seemed to 
have its limitations, the problem was ap- 
proached from an empirical considera- 





1Key to field numbers: 1 Elwood Goleta. 
2 Kettleman Hills. 3 Long Beach. 4 Mari- 
copa Flats. 6 Santa Fe Springs. 6 Seal 
Beach. 7 Ventura. 

2A4.P.I, standards 5-A, pipe specifications, 
6th edn., Jan., 1930, pp. 19 to 24, and 68. 


tion. This involves many terms used in 
practice which are explained in the fol- 
lowing definitions: 

Flush Joint Casing: Casing connected 
by flush joints fabricated within the 
walls of the pipe and having no project- 
ing couplings. 

Slip Joint Casing: Casing having an 
expanded bell end into which the pipe 


CSTABLISMED CLEARANCE RATIOS & SEVEN CALITORA FELOS 





Figure 2. 


end is inserted and the connection made 
by subsequent welding. 

Stovepipe Casing: Pipe of two-ply ma- 
terial in sections with the field connec- 
tions made by inserting the inner ply in 
the outer and subsequent welding. 

Casing, Casing String, or String: The 
connected length of casing extending into 
the well. This may be either the same 
size and type throughout its entire length. 


or it may be of different types with 
sizes very close to the same diameters, in 
the latter case called a mixed string. 
Pipe Clearance: The space between the 
inside of a casing string and the outside 
diameter of the pipe couplings of a casing 
string contained within it or half the dif- 
ference between the two diameters. 


Open Hole or Friction: Any portion 
of the drilled hole within which casing 
is to be placed. 

Hole Clearance: The space between 
the diameter of the drilled hole and the 
outside diameter of the pipe couplings—- 
this being half the difference between the 
diameter of the open hole and the out- 
side diameter of the couplings on the 
casing set or to be set in the hole. In 
the case of flush joint or stovepipe cas- 
ing, the outside diameter of the casing is 
considered, and with slip joint casing the 
outside diameter of the bell end is used 
in determining clearance ratios. 

Liner: The portion of casing below the 
bottom of the previous string and lap- 
ping into it but not extending to the 
surface. 

Reaming: The operation of enlarging 
the open hole to full diameter, or the 
full size, of the drilling bits. 

Underreaming: The operation of in- 
creasing the diameter of the open hole 
in excess of the full size of the drilling 
bit. This operation can only be carried 
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Figure 3—Casing program for a shallow 
field. 


out by means of special drilling tools, as 
the size of the final hole is in excess of 
the inside diameter of the previous string 
set. 

Setting Depth or Depth: 
which casing is set. 

Oil String: The casing string extend- 
ing into the oil sands and set for the 
purpose of obtaining production. 

Water String: The casing string set 
above the oil-bearing formations for the 
purpose of excluding water. There may 
be several water strings. 

Surface Strings: The first string of 
easing set. This may also be a water 
string. 

Clearance Ratio: The relationship be- 
tween the hole clearance and the diam- 
eter of the open hole expressed as a ra- 
tio. This is represented by the symbols 
in Figure 1 as: 


Depth to 


D,—D, 





2D, 


Freezing of Casing: The occurrence, 
upon running casing into the open hole, 
of it becoming stuck at a point above 
the desired setting depth. 

Fishing: The operations in recovering 
tools, drill pipe, casing, or tubing from 
the hole. 

The clearance ratios for all strings of 
casing upon which records were obtained 
have been calculated, and the open hole, 
or friction, in which they were set has 
been determined. The averages of these 
clearance ratios are plotted against the 
friction for the various groups of casing 
sizes in the seven fields under considera- 
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Bettis Protectors and Drill Sta- 
bilizers are the only protect- 
ors placed on drill pipe that 
can be slipped over the coup- 
| ling in an emergency and will 
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always float to surface on top 


of the mud. 
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tion, as shown in Figure 2. The maxi- 
mum and minimum averages are shown 
by the upper and lower limiting lines, 
respectively, with numerous instances of 
intermediate clearance ratios. It will be 
noted that the clearance ratios are great- 
er for the various groups of casing in 
the larger sizes, and that all ratios in- 
crease with greater friction depths. This 


also indicates an increase in hole clear-- 


ance for larger casing sizes and increased 
friction lengths, which is quite in con- 
formity with the theory involved. The 
relationship between the various groups 
of casing sizes and the maximum and 
minimum of the average clearance ratios 
for average friction lengths is shown in 
Table 1. 
Application of Clearance Ratios 

Possible casing programs have been de- 
vised for an assumed shallow, moderately 
deep, and a deep field as shown in Fig- 
ures 3, 4, and 5, respectively. These pro- 
grams are all determined by the use of 





























FIG. 4 
Casing program for a moderately deep field. 


clearance ratios within the maximum and 
minimum, and are indicated as the “op- 
timum clearance ratio for good condi- 
tions,” in Figure 2. The optimum clear- 
ance ratio is arbitrarily assumed as be- 
ing slightly greater than the minimum in 
order to have a margin of safety, but it 
is not necessarily recommended that any 
operator adopt it as the best practice 
for his particular conditions. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the minimum 
shown is an average minimum, and cas- 
ing strings have been set with even lower 
clearance ratios than shown; hence simi- 
lar practices may again be carried out 
under favorable conditions. It is _be- 
lieved, however, that clearance ratios ap- 
proximating the minimums are good prac- 
tice, because experience indicates that 
casing may be successfully run with 
these ratios. By this means the sizes of 
the various casing strings will be kept 
at a minimum, with a similar reduction 
in well costs. 

The effect of formations in the selec- 
tion of the most desirable clearance ra- 
tios is a matter of some conjecture. There 














FIG. $ 
Casing program for a deep field. 


are numerous examples in the use of the 
same casing programs in several fields in 
widely separated localities where the for- 
mation characteristics must vary consid- 
erably. This indicates that too much 
weight has been given to a thought that 
formations in general are a factor of 
grave importance. However, it is be- 
lieved that drilling technique, which is 
eonsidered later, is at least equally im- 
portant. 

In designing casing programs, the op- 
erators must assume the number of cas- 
ing strings to be used and the depths at 
which they are to be set in case the data 
has not been developed by previous op- 
erations. It is also necessary to decide 
upon the size of the final oil string, 
which good practice now indicates to be 
not less than 5% or 656 inches. To dem- 
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onstrate the method of using clearance 
ratios, assume the conditions as set forth 
in Figure 3 with the use of four casing 
strings. Referring to Table 2, a calcu- 
lated diameter of the open hole of 8.3 
inches is derived by first obtaining a 
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clearance ratio of 0.055 from Figure 2 


for 400 feet of friction in the fourth 
string and solving for the open hole di- 
ameter. The quantity D, represents the 
outside diameter of the coupling on the 
string to be set, which in this case is 








String No., 
1 


3 9%-in. to 5%-in. 
flush joints 


TABLE 1 
Average clear- 
ance ratio 
Mini- Maxi- 
Sizes of casing in various groups— mum mum 
24%-in. to 13%-in. lapweld, stovepipe, and seamless casing with 
couplings or welded insert or slip joints............eseeee88 0.093 0.128 
2 13%-in. to 8%-in. lapweld or seamless casing with couplings..... 0.094 0.125 
lapweld or seamless casing with couplings or 
O00 COSCON 0 ONS SHORES SS2ESs cE SEES COROT EC SOCERE DOCS 0.062 0.087 
4and5 8%-in. to 4%-in. seamless casing with couplings or flush joints.. 0.053 0.095 
Liners 3-in, to 7-in. seamless casing or tubing with couplings or flush 
TTTITTIVTLI TIT TTT eT TTT Te eee 0.053 0.076 


joints 


TABLE 2—DETAIL OF CASING PROGRAM FOR A SHALLOW FIELD ILLUSTRATED 
N FIGURE 3 (NOT UNDERREAMED) 








Remarks—Assume 6%-inch casing proper size for oil string. 


z s e Es Ss ~ 

> - te 3 = =-~ P > Safety 

§ s g = % £ Se +=«C = Factor 
é = = = a) aa —--- 
Z 2 “i ; S Ee 8 gs 32 3 e 

a 2 te ° af 5 ae = fod a 
4 ° — ° ” a Fa 3° ig 2 a a 
& : : : :> as g Sp 3 © a : = 
- 4 - 6 Ag 2 38 53 & $ 3 
a fe) E 6 of BS 3) 0d <4 A - 3) 
4 6.625 26 5.855 7.390 Seamless C 0.055 8.30 8.625 3,450 *%4.6 *2.9 
3 9.625 36 8.921 10.625 Seamless C 0.063 12.16 12.250 3,200 *4.7 %1.5 
2 13.375 61 12.515 14.375 Seamless C 0.090 17.53 17.500 2,000 *7.6 1.9 
1 aaa 75 18.000 19.125 Stovepipe 0.092 23.44 25.000 400... ee 


Lightest weight 9%-inch 


casing. *Setting depths from A.P.I. pipe code No. 5, ist edn., July, 1929. tBased on use of 
stovepipe casing. If lapweld or seamless is used, figures will not apply. 


TABLE 3—DETAIL OF CASING PROGRAM FOR A SHALLOW FIELD ILLUSTRATED 
IN FIGURE 3 (UNDERREAMED) 


= : Se 
~ * 4 3 £ & °& Sa 
- . = S&S :~ a 
= = ee i £ Ss. §, ge 
. = ce - 4 o 28 S28 '? 
Zz 4 a te =) 3 > e 3- Vs tm 
Q 2 n (-} a c Zo ao pan 5 
ws ° S 3) © 3 ¢ ss <4? e 
g : : : :> g° @ 06 Bo So 
- A ¢ A As a a @. oa 83 
an oO = is) oz Bo 0 Os <a <s 
4 6.625 26 5.855 7.390 Seamless C 0.055 8.30 7.500 8.25 3 
3 8.625 36 7.825 9.593 Seamless C 0.063 10.95 10.750 11.25 3 
211.750 47 11.000 12.866 Seamless C 0.090 15.65 15.875 ee & 
1 .... 65 16.125 17.500 Stovepipe 0.092 21.40 21.000 
Remarks—Assume 6%-inch casing proper size for oil string. 
casing. *Setting depth data obtained from A.P.I. pipe code No. 5, 


SSLa Depth set (ft.) 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Safety 
Factor 


| 


. #28 
» @&'* Tension 
J 


+ eon 


eee 
rr Collapse 


Lightest weight 11%-inch 
1st edn., 


July, 1929. 


?tBased on the use of stovepipe casing. If lapweld or seamless is used, figures will not apply. 


TABLE 4—DETAIL OF CASING PROGRAM FOR A MODERATELY DEEP FIELD It- 
LUSTRATED IN FIGURE 4 (NOT UNDERREAMED) 


= 
~ oe 
ee bo 
é 5 E E 
a ~ = 
Z 0a ; 5 
Zz cA . 
a 5 bo o 
ue - S o ° 
c ° —-_ 
g 8&8 md 6 Ag 
a fe) 4 od és 
4 6.625 26 56.855 7.390 
3 9.626 40 8.835 10.625 
2 13.375 68 12.415 14.375 
1 104 19.036 21.000 


20.000 


Remarks—Assume 6%-inch casing proper size for oil string. 


Type and grade 


of casing 


Seamless C 


Seamless D 
Seamless D 


Seamless C 


casing. Slip joint. *Setting depths from A.P.I. 
ting depth from National Tube Co. specifications. $18%-inch could be used in practice, but 
with a sacrifice in clearance. 


& Clearance ratio 


Seosce 
es 
—_ oO 
ao 
a 


2 Calculated diam. 


os 
_ 
© of hole (in.) 


18.08 
26.25 


ole (in.) 


* Actual diam. of 
h 


27.000 


a 
3 Depth set (ft.) 
So 


gt 
e2eaco 
Ban 
ceo 


Safety’ 
Factor 


7] 


o 
Tension 


. Pes Collapse | 


[ee 
/_@eue 


++ 
* &* oOo 


Lightest weight 9%-inch 


pipe code No. 6, ist edn., July, 1929. tSet- 


TABLE 5—DETAIL OF CASING PROGRAM FOR A MODERATELY DEEP FIELD IL- 
LUSTRATED IN FIGURE 4 (CaSSaa 


= ° E % r Vn 
- ~ va a = a ;~ 8 
= = = s te Fa ar E 3 EL 
é a « “ of os i 
2 3 ) 3 ee s $~ = ad 
a 2 2 s 2a& & 2 @ ~+ os 
bo ° = 3) a a =< rh ae 
° cm es 3 e: 3 3 
= a ¢s gq ag s 24° 22 3 
an oOo B mi és BS 50 Oo8 <s <2 
4 6.625 26.0 6.855 7.390 Seamless C 0.056 8.32 7.500 8.250 
3 8.625 36.0 7.825 9.593 Seamless C 0.055 10.75 10.500 11.000 
2 11.750 60.0 10.772 12.866 Seamless C 0.102 16.10 17.375 
1 18.625 96.5 17.655 19.750 Seamless C 0.100 24.65 25.000 
Remarks—Assume 6%-inch casing proper size for oil string. 


Depth set (ft.) 


Factor 
Safety 
a 
ft 
§ & 
a a 
5 3 
& Oo 
*2.9 °1.8 
*3.1 °1.4 
*3.4 °1.4 
t11.6 18 


*Setting depth from A.P.I. 


pipe code No. 5, Ist edn., July, 1929. tSetting depth from National Tube Co. specifications. 


TABLE Re OF CASING PROGRAM FOR A DEE 


Pr FIELD AS 
N FIGURE 5 WITH 6%-INCH FLUSH JOINT CASING IN FRICTION IN 
REAMED) 


ee 

—. < 

= o & 
ee 9. ae 
: a : 
a 
£ 6 f ‘ 
& 4 = Qa 
n fe) B pe 
4 76.625 26.2 5.855 
3 9.000 41.0 8.150 
2 13.375 72.6 12.347 
1 20.000 104.0 19.036 


STRING 4 (NOT UNDER 


O.D. coupling 


10.250 
14.375 
21.000 


Type and grade 
of casing 


Seamless D 
Seamless D 
Seamless D 
Seamless C 


© Clearance ratio 


a 
~ 


0. 
0.065 
0.105 
0.103 


=~ Calculated diam. 


oe 
er 
S2F of hole (in.) 


26.45 


ctual diam. of 
ole (in.) 


A 
h 


7.875 
12.000 
18.750 
27.000 


Depth set (ft.) 


ae 
oo 
os 


PLP 
° 
e 
o 


_ 
a 
> 
— 


ILLUSTRATED 


Safety 
Factor 


. 


_ eae 
+ #2 Tension 
Collapse 


+ won 
. 2a 
— te 
Pre 
_ on 


Remarks—Assume 6%-inch flush joint in friction. Collared pipe above for oil string. 
Slip joint. *Setting depth from National Tube Co. specifications, t5%-inch seamless Grade 
D casing with collars capable of being set at 7,772 feet could be substituted for the 6%- 
inch in String No. 4, as the outside diameter of the couplings on the 5%-inch size is 6.65 


inches as compared to 6.625 inches outside diameter for the flush joint. 
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7.39 inches for 65-inch casing. The de- 
tail of the calculation follows: 
D,—D, 

= 0.055 





2D, 


D,—7.39 in. 
—————. = 0.055 
2D, 


D, = 8.3 in. 


The next step is to determine the size 
of the third or water string. This must 
have an inside diameter sufficient to al- 
low the passage of a bit which will make 
a hole about 8.3 inches in diameter, 
either equal to or slightly greater than 
the calculated open hole diameter. The 
nearest A.P.I. standard casing to meet 
this requirement is 95-inch, 36-pound, 
with an inside diameter of 8.921 inches. 
This casing in A.P.I. Grade C materials 
may be set to a depth of 6,079 feet® in 
tension with a safety factor of 2%: 
therefore, it will readily meet the depth 
condition of 3,200 feet. Also, it will have 
a safety factor of 1.5 inches collapse’, 
which is indicated as now acceptable 
practice in the graph shown in Figure 6, 
and further explained in a later discus- 
sion of the selection of casing from the 
viewpoint of stresses imposed. A similar 
method of calculating is used for the re- 
maining strings in Table 2 and for the 
complete casing programs shown in 
Tables 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. A clearance 
for running the bit within the casing 
must be allowed, and in usual practice 
this is 0.25 inch, because the drift tests 
on casing allow minus variations in in- 





Figure 6. 


side diameter of one-eighth to three-six- 
teenth-inch*. The nearest practical bit 
size would be 85-inch after deducting 
0.25 inch from the inside diameter of 
the casing for the bit clearance. 

The use of flush joint casing in open 
hole is practiced to a considerable ex- 
tent, and there is some question as to 
the advisability of providing slightly 
greater clearance ratios for this type of 
pipe. In determining clearance ratios, it 
has been explained that the outside diam- 
eter of the coupling is used in the case 
of ordinary casing, whereas the outside 
diameter of the pipe is used with the 
flush joint construction. Assuming that 
the outside diameter of the collars and 
the outside diameter of a slightly larger 
flush joint pipe are the same, it would 
be logical to allow a slightly increased 
clearance ratio for the flush joint if ‘t 
is set at the same depth in friction. The 
effect of the couplings scraping the wall 
of the hole while the pipe is being run, 
and their limited length in contact, ap- 
pears to be a favorable factor in setting 
casing. At the same time, flush joint cas- 
ing does not aid in keeping the walls of 
the hole clear; and, furthermore, its en- 
tire length has greater opportunity to be 
in contact with the wall of the hole, thus 
permitting greater friction area. 

Underreaming 

Two examples of casing programs in 
which underreaming has been practiced 
are shown in Tables 3 and 5. These 
cables cover the conditions set forth in 
Figures 2 and 4, respectively, and may 
be compared with programs where under- 
reaming is eliminated, as shown in Tables 
2 and 4. California operators are not in 


3A.P.I. pipe code No. 5—Care and Use of 
Oil Country Tubular Goods, ist edn., July, 
1929, p. 39. 

‘A.P.I. standards No. 5-A—Pipe Specifi- 
cations, 6th edn., Jan., 1930—Drift Tests, 
p. 10, 
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Results... 


Begin with Design 
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t 
‘he 
~ ASIC design is the thing that counts most in determining the 
ap- natural stability and balance of pipe line crawler-tractors. 
ing These things in turn count big in the all-round ability 
rae and life of such machines. That is why Trackson McCormick- 
en- Deering Crawler-Tractors have wide-gauged crawlers and a 
a low center of gravity. Stability and balance are thus secured 

without the use of excess counter-weighting. In addition, 

wide clearance is provided between the crawlers and motor so 
te that the boom equipment may be easily and securely attached. 
ese These features of design are exclusive in Trackson Mc Cormick- 
ts Deering Crawler-Tractors. Let 
der us give you full particulars .... 

es 


oo Trackson Company, 1320 South 
First St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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accord with the advisability of under- 
reaming practice, though all agree that 
it increases the drilling time of a well 
and decreases the cost of casing. A sum- 
mary of the casing operations of about 
200 wells in seven California fields is 
shown in Table 9. This represents the 
practice of numerous operators, and the 
prevalence in the practice of underream- 
ing will be noted in field No. 1 which 
has an average well depth of 3,450 feet, 
whereas in field No. 2 very little under- 
reaming is done in wells having an aver- 
age depth of about 7,000 feet. This, in 2 
measure, indicates the possible advant- 
ages in shallow territory and the dis- 
advantages in the deeper fields. 

The effect on the cost of a well is un- 
doubtedly a very important factor in the 
selection of a casing program, which may 
or may not require the practice of under- 
reaming. In this connection, Table 10 has 
been prepared which brings out a com- 
parison of those portions of a well cost 
in which underreaming and casing costs 
are involved. These are based on the pro- 
grams designed in Tables 2 and 4 (not 
underreamed) as compared to Tables 3 
and 5 (underreamed); and it is appar- 
ent that underreaming practices would be 
the least expensive under both of these 
conditions. 

The percentage of additional drilling 
time consumed in underreaming is large- 
ly a matter of technique of the individual 
operator. It can readily be seen that the 
time will bear a direct relation to the 
thoroughness of the underreaming opera- 
tion. That there is a large variation in 
the additional time for underreaming op- 
erations is evidenced by a range of from 
2 to 10 per cent as shown in Table 9. 

There are two distinct disadvantages in 
underreaming practices that are outstand- 
ing. First, it increases drilling time and 
thereby penalizes the obtaining of early 
production, which in the past has been 
a matter of grave importance to the op- 
erator in competitive territory. Second, it 
adds an operation and requires the use 
of a drilling tool which can fail to func- 
tion and possibly cause a serious “fish- 
ing” job. A decision on an underreamed 
program cannot be treated as a general 
case, but must largely rest on the in- 
dividual operator. In making a decision. 
the decreased cost of casing can be 
weighed against the disadvantages of cost 
of increased drilling time, loss of produc- 
tion in competitive areas, and the haz- 
ards in the use of the required under- 
reaming tools. However, there is a point 
which cannot be ignored, in that the prac- 
tice of underreaming so prevalent some 
years ago is rapidly decreasing, and it is 
rarely resorted to in the recent deep 
fields except as an emergency in the 
event casing freezes and extraordinary 
means must be taken to set it at the de- 
sired depth. 

An interesting argument has been ad- 
vanced by an operator for underreaming 
in the oil zones to remove the drilling 
muds from the walls of the hole in fields 
where the static head of the fluid is low. 
It is contended that the normal mudding 
of the wall of the hole during drilling 
will prevent the production from freely 
entering the hole; whereas if the pres- 
sures are high, the fluid will remove the 
mud barrier without the necessity of 
cleaning the wall. Therefore, the hole is 
reamed to remove the mud, and not nec- 
essarily as an aid in setting casing. The 
value of the operation is largely a matter 
of production technique, and not a vital 
question in the casing problem. 

Stresses Imposed 


There is a wealth of published data on 
the length of casing string equivalent to 
the strength of the"joint, and the length 
of string equivalent to the collapsing 
strength of the casing, some of which is 
in a very convenient graphical form*. 
However, it is not the practice to select 
a casing with the exact wall thicknesses 
or weight to resist the theoretical collaps- 
ing and pullout loads, but to provide the 
greatest safety factor within the limits of 
economical considerations. This is logical 





5“Alloy Seamless Steel Casing with More 
Clearance Provides Greater Strength Than 
Other Steels,” Oil Field Eng., March 1, 1930. 
practice because of the indeterminable 
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factors in the stresses to which casing 
will be subjected. A recent A.P.I. paper 
on casing*® states: 

“The actual stresses to which casing is 





6c. J. Coberly, “Analysis of Casing 
Stresses and California Casing Practice,” 
Am, Pet. Inst., D. & P. E. Bull. 204, Jan., 
1930, p. 22. 


subjected in oil field practice is difficult, 
if not impossible, to evaluate. Many 
types of loading are possible, some of 
which produce stresses that are easily de- 
termined. In most cases the actual stress 
is a combined stress resulting from a 
number of co-acting forces, some of 
known value and others that can only be 








TABLE 7—DETAIL OF CASING PROGRAM FOR A DEEP FIELD AS 
IN FIGURE 5 WITH 65%-INCH COUPLED PIPE IN ENTIRE 0 


G (NOT UNDERREAMED) 


eae $ 

& i bo nf 
ee ae oe oe... 
. A : Sw 
Ye ee ge 
te > ° ° a 5 
- A - 6 Ag : 
n ° S 6 ot BO 
4 6.625 26.2 5.855 7.390 Seamless D 
3 9.625 47.2 8.681 10.625 Seamless D 
2 18.375 72.5 12.847 14.375 Seamless D 
1 20.000 104.0 19.036 21.000 Seamless C 


Remarks—Assume 6%-inch 
National Tube Co. specifications. 


collar pipe for oil string. Slip joint. 


ILLUSTRATED 
iL 

ie 3 = 

3 $s rad Safety 

3 bens : 

6 al” E - Factor 

. 3 > =7 ~ rs. 

2 $e z & F 3 

8 =%S a7 a & a 

a Bee So » 4 = s 

s @¢ 3s e o 3 

5 os 4c a a ia) 
0.062 8.44 8.500 7,500 2.7 1.7 
0.065 12.21 12.125 6,400 - *2.9 *1.6 
0.105 18.20 18.750 5,000 *3,8 “1.4 
0.103 26.45 27.000 1,600 vale Bake 


*Setting depth from 


TABLE 8—DETAIL OF CASING PROGRAM FOR DEEP FIELD AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
FIGURE 5 WITH 4%4-INCH OIL STRING (NOT UNDERREAMED) 


a . Bs 
S 3 2 5 ° mn 
~ a to & pe) =. : a Safety 
3 & £ *) = ail E 7; Factor 
Se A. = 3 w= 3 - 
S : : Sw 2 o~ oT 9 
a ¢ 38 #8 8 ce . = & 5 - 
to ° = ° ° a s — fr} a~ a = S 
§ . Aa +4 $ a ba So a = & 
= a 3 A ° 6 > a 3 rs) i} @ @ -) 
n oOo E 6 of BS 3) os <a A B 3) 
4 4.750 16.0 4.082 5.364 Seamless D 0.062 6.12 6.875 7,500 *2.9 *2.2 
3 8.125 39.5 7.185 9.094 Seamless C 0.065 10.45 10.500 6,400 $2.6 41.6 
2 11.750 61.0 10.772 12.866 Seamless D 0.105 16.28 17.500 5,000 *3.7 *1.5 
1 18.625 96.5 17.655 19.750 Seamless C 0.103 24.87 25.000 1,600 9.8 1.5 


Remarks—Assume 4%-inch casing proper size for oil string. *Setting depth from Na- 
tional Tube Co. specifications. ¢Setting depth from A.P.I. pipe code No. 5, ist edn., July, 


1929. 


TABLE 9—SUMMARY OF PRACTICE WITH REFERENCE TO UNDERREAMING 


Pct, increase 





Operators’ opinions t illing 

No. of on desirability € oc- Average 
wells of underreaming casipned by depth 

Field No. of wells under- -— A ~ ufder; of wells 
No. reported on reamed Affirmative Negativ reaming e) (feet) 
a, BE eee 18 13 4 0 8.3 ’ 3,480 
ee ee 14 1 0 4 3 6,680 
Cr ere ae 72 12 1 3 6.0 6,891 
Oe 35 sara 11 5 3 2.0 3,360 
OR. xekseescurewse 14 11 1 2 6.7 6,860 
TE sin ci 25 18 1 1 10.0 5,512 
eee 37 8 1 2 4.9 6,895 


Causes for Underreaming When Practiced.—*Solughing formations 


and combinations 


of casing, required underreaming. tSome casing combinations used required underreaming. 
tAllow larger sizes of casing for later deepening and combinations of casing; required 


underreaming. 
TABLE 10—COMPARISON OF COST BETWEEN HOLES WITH AND WITHOUT 
UNDERREAMING 
Increase in 
drilling time 
occasioned Combined 
by under- Cost of cost of 
Figure Table Under- Cost of reaming under- of casing and 
Type of well— No. No. reamed casing (percent) reaming underreaming 
eee Tee 2 2 No $20,264 coe cons $20,264 
Shallow ...... 2 3 Yes 17,767 8.3 1,850 19,617 
Moderately deep .. 3 4 No 49,908 i cate eat 49,908 
Moderately deep .. 3 5 Yes 41,236 10.0 4,320 45,556 


TABLE 11—SUMMARY OF PRACTICE WITH REFERENCE TO COLLAPSE AND 
TENSILE SAFETY FACTORS 


Average 
Total No. depth 
of wells of wells No. of 
Fiela— considered (feet) strings* 

S cxwana 17 3,480 1 
2 

3 

4 

D sewers 14 6,680 1 
2 

3 

4 

3 70 6,891 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

Or esdeas 11 3,360 1 
2 

3 

> 4 

5 27 6,860 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 25 5,512 1 
2 

3 

4 

7 37 6,895 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 





No. of Safety 
wells Average factor Safety 
considered setting in tensile factor in 
for depth for strength collapsing 
various strings of joint strength 
strings (feet) in casing of casing 
5 456 2.2 2.5 
17 2,040 7.5 2.0 
17 3,180 4.8 2.1 
9 3,480 4.5 2.9 
14 1,367 15.3 1.6 
14 5,135 3.7 1.4 
14 6,340 3.1 2.0 
2 7,375 2.8 2.1 
8 863 13.3 3.8 
70 3,860 3.8 i | 
70 5,580 2.8 1.5 
61 6,650 2.2 14 
5 6,845 1.9 1.8 
6 367 pas 3.1 
11 3,041 4.7 1.6 
6 3,174 4.3 2.2 
3 3,019 4.7 2.8 
10 1,500 10.1 1.8 
27 4,125 4.15 1.4 
27 5,950 2.6 1.4 
22 6,500 2.5 1.6 
4 6,543 2.5 1.9 
16 1,240 7.6 1.2 
25 4,250 3.5 1.5 
25 4,950 3.1 3.7 
24 5,460 2.9 2.0 
4 734 13.6 2.4 
37 4,280 3.5 1.0 
37 5,750 2.8 1.3 
32 6,575 2.4 1.6 
6 6,780 2.4 3.9 


*See Table 1 and Figure 2 for ranges of casing sizes embraced in the various strings 


as numbered. 
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studied qualitatively—or approximated at 
the best. 

“Drilling to lower zones makes the 
question of casing stress of great impor- 
tance. Present programs require the use 
of heavier and stronger material; and 
even with these materials, the question 
arises as to what maximum conditions 
can be met and what factors of safety 
exist.” 

There are other factors entering into 
the selection of wall thickness and weight 
of casing which are of equal importance 
to the stress consideration, viz., the wear 
in the casing from drilling operations and 
the future effects of corrosion. Little is 
known of casing wear unless the wall is 
completely worn through, but there are 
many examples of casing failure sup- 
posedly from corrosion. A California field 
has been subjected to such failures in 10 
years after the completion of the well; 
whereas, by providing a heavier casing. 
it would have continued serviceable, pos- 
sibly, to the time of the depletion of the 
oil zones. A combination of corrosion de- 
terioration and increased collapsing stress, 
due to decreases in the fluid levels with 
the depletion of the oil zones, is also : 
factor well worthy of thought. 

A compilation of the casing data from 
numerous wells in California fields, as 
shown in Table 11, indicates the use of 
safety factors in the tensile strength of 
the joint for the actual depth of casing 
set. It also shows the safety factors 
against collapse to be much lower than 
those of the tensile strength of joints for 
similar lengths of strings. The relation of 
the safety factors now in general use to 
the length of the strings is graphically 
shown in Figure 6, and the allowable 
safety factors against collapsing stresses 
were obtained from this graph for the 
theoretical strings shown in Tables 2 to 
8, inclusive. 

Although these figures establish the 
safety factors now used in practice, it 
seems logical to maintain the factors at 
the highest possible figure because of the 
indeterminable factors with a bearing on 
the problem which are summarized as 
follows: 

(a) Collapse, bending, shearing, and 
crushing stresses. 


(b) Corrosion deterioration. 

(c) Future increases in collapsing 
stresses. 

(d) Wear on casing due to drilling 


and producing operations. 

Little may be done at the present time 
other than accepting safety factors com- 
parable with those now in general use be- 
eause of the financial consideration in- 
volved in the use of heavier casing to 
meet the indeterminable conditions. The 
scope of this paper does not permit « 
study of this phase of the problem, but 
the data on the commonly used safety fac- 
tors do bring out that these, in collapse, 
are, in general, dangerously low. This is 
quite apparent when we make compari- 
sons with the safety factors in common 
use in other branches of engineering. 
Good practice indicates the desirability 
of increases, notwithstanding that any 
decided improvement will require eithér 
additional weights and possibly additional 
sizes or the adoption, to some extent, of 
easing of true alloy steels. 

Conditioning of Hole 


Although it is not the purpose of this 
paper to discuss drilling technique, the 
factor of hole conditioning cannot be ig- 
nored because of its importance in the 
successful setting of casing to the desired 
depths. The drilling muds should be cir- 
culated until largely free of sand, be- 
cause no condition more conducive to a 
high friction coefficient can be imagined 
than to use mud laden with sand when 
it is assumed to function as a lubricant. 
The lubricating qualities of the muds 
may, in a measure, be increased by the 
admixture of materials of high colloidal 
properties, though the claimed advantages 
of the uses of such substances is not ac- 
cepted by all operators. 

Equally as conducive of failures to set 
casing is the lack of thoroughness in 
reaming or underreaming the hole. A 
projection or series of projections of the 
formations into the open hole, along with 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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redetermination of Soil Corrosion 


It has been estimated that at least 60 
per cent of the iron and steel produced 
in the United States goes to replace losses 
caused by corrosion. Up to the time of 
the present large natural gas develop- 
ment in the Mid-Continent and on the 
Pacific Coast, it is probable that an even 
larger percentage of pipe was used to 
replace that made unfit for service by 
corrosion. Taken by and large, the great- 
est maintenance problem the engineer has 
to face is corrosion prevention, mitigation 
and replacement. Soil corrosion of 
buried structures, such as pipe lines, is 
responsible for one very large item in the 
annual bill chargeable to rust. 

We frequently hear the statement that 
the pipe made at present is inferior to 
that of “the good old days.” Many old- 
time pipe liners tell us that the 
pipe laid years ago was much bet- 
ter than the pipe of today. It lasted 
longer, and there was less trouble from 
corrosion. While the latter statement it- 
self is partially true, the deduction usual- 
ly made is false. The pipe of today is as 
good as, or possibly better than, that of 
yesterday from the corrosion resisting 
standpoint; but it is, nevertheless, true 
that shorter life and more corrosion trou- 
ble is frequently found on recent pipe 
lines. There are at least five reasons for 
this: Location, stray current, paralleling 
of lines, increased moisture content of 
soil, and difference in level. In other 
words, most corrosion is caused by the 
environment rather than by metallurgical 
differences in pipe. 

When the white man came to America, 
he was first of all an agriculturist. He 
picked out fertile soil for his farms and 
soon communities grew up in their midst. 
Cities were built and gas and water 
mains laid. The soil was from its very 
nature rather “mild.” Severe soil corro- 
sion is seldom found in naturally fertile 
soil. So the pipe laid in our first eastern 
cities was “good pipe.” 

New Factors 


In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, the use of electricity had become 
widespread ; and both domestic power and 
electric railway systems were installed 
with ground returns. High electrical po- 
tential differences were set up between 
different parts of the ground, and stray 
current electrolysis began to cause cor- 
rosion troubles. The life of the pipes 
became shorter, and the fallacy grew up 
in the late nineties that pipe was not as 
good as it used to be. 

As communities grew in size, the old 
pipe lines became inadequate for the serv- 
ice demanded of them. New lines were 
laid beside the old and connected to them. 
While the older lines had not failed due 
to corrosion, they had, nevertheless, be- 
come covered with a hard layer of rust, 
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Figure 1—Showing current flow from new 
to old line due to ferric hydroxide (rust) 
potential. 


usually ferric hydroxide (Fe (OH),). A 
rather efficient galvanic cell was formed, 
as shown in Figure 1, in which the new 
pipe was anodic to the old, with the re- 
sult that rapid corrosion frequently took 
place on the new line, ferric hydroxide 
being cathodic to iron by about 0.65 volts. 
The new lines thus appeared to be made 
of poorer material than the old because 
they did not last as long. 

As cities grew, the older part became 
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Soil corrosion, being an electrolytic phenomenon, may be evalu- 


A simple ammeter voltmeter test has been devised which may be 
used to predetermine the corrosivity of soil in which iron is buried. 
More work is necessary in order to correlate moisture content with 


In general, the method gives a rather close correlation to the 
ipe lines, except in extreme cases 
the oil is very low and steady long 
line currents of considerable magnitude may be set up which ma- 
terially affect corrosion. By long currents is meant currents of elec- 
tricity which flow for several feet before leaking off into the soil. 

To date no method has been devised to predetermine those long 
line currents either in direction or amount. 
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business sections and pavements were 
built over the pipe lines. The newer res- 
idential districts became populated by a 
class of people who took pride in the 
appearance of their homes and well kept 
lawns and gardens. Water was applied 
in large amounts, in order to keep the 
lawns green; and this extra water became 
a factor in accelerating corrosion of serv- 
ice pipes. Once again the fallacy grew 
that “they don’t make pipe like they 
used to.” 

In the meantime, the population had 
spread over lands which were not nat- 
urally fertile. Alkali beds were drained 
and cultivated, long pipe lines were laid 
across country, and irrigation was re- 
sorted to. The higher salt content of 
dry lands and the addition of water for 
irrigation made a very bad combination 
for buried pipe lines. Again the pro- 
ponents for the old-time pipe came for- 
ward with their arguments. 

The first pipes laid in the East were 
for water and gas lines, and were all be- 
low “frost level.” Lines laid in the new 
West, particularly in California and 
Texas, were laid closer to the surface. 
Oxygen concentration cells of nearly 100 
per cent efficiency were set up which 
greatly stimulated corrosion. And we 
still hear the old-time criticism that pipe 
made today is not as good as the pipe of 
olden times. 


This brief summary shows five reasons 
why the belief has become prevalent that 
the pipe of today is inferior to that made 
in the past. It is, therefore, evident that 
the environment to which the pipe is sub- 
jected is a very important factor in pipe 
line corrosion; and an attempt is made 
in this paper to evaluate those factors 
which are responsible for rusting of pipe, 
so that it will no longer be necessary to 
lay a line and wait for time to tell ws 
that the soil is corrosive. 

Theoretical Consideration 


It may be considered proven that soil 
corrosion is an electrolytic phenomenon. 
Part of the process is fairly well under- 
stood, and some general deductions can 
be drawn. 

The first law of electrolysis was enun- 
ciated by Michael Faraday. Faraday’s 
law may be loosely interpreted for our 
purposes to state that the amount of iron 
lost by a buried pipe due to soil corrosion 
is proportional to the quantity of elec- 
tricity flowing from the pipe to the soil. 
Roughly, if 1 ampere of current flow into 
the soil for one year, it carries about 
20 pounds of iron with it in the form of 
rust. Our first general statement, then, 
is that corrosivity C is proportional to 
current I, or 


Cal (1) 


Ohms law gives the relationship be- 
tween current “I,” electromotive force E, 
and resistance R. It states that current 


is proportional to electromotive force and 
inversely proportional to resistance, or 


E 
I=— (2) 
R 
therefore, corrosivity 
E 
Ca — (3) 
R 


Whenever an electrolytic reaction takes 
place, decomposition products are formed 
which set up a counter electromotive 
force. This value called by physical 
chemists the decomposition potential Ea 
must, therefore, be subtracted from the 
causation potential E- in order to obtain 
the value of E for the above equation, or 


(Ee — Ha) (4) 


Figure 2 shows schematically about 
what happens when a pieces of iron is 
buried in the soil. For some reason, to 
be discussed later, a difference of po- 
tention E- exists between two points, A 
and B, of the buried iron. A current of 
electricity starts to flow from A through 
the soil to B and back through the metal 
to A as shown, thereby completing the 
circuit. The iron rusts at the anode A. 
Electrically, the resistance of the metallic 
part of the circuit is so small compared 





Figure 2—Showing soil currents set up by 
buried iron. 


with that of the soil, that it may be neg- 
lected. Furthermore, the actual resist- 
ance of the soil path is difficult to deter- 
mine, but it is proportional to the re- 
sistivity or specific Rsp of the soil. For 
purposes of comparison, therefore, the rel- 
ative corrosivity of the soil may be 
taken as: 
k (E- — Ea) 
c= —_——_ (5) 
Rsp 


where k is a constant, which for purposes 
of relative measurement is usually taken 
as 1,000. This is the fundamental equa- 
tion for corrosivity. It is discussed in 
detail below. 
Causation Potential E. 

Referring to Figure 2, it was stated 
that a difference of potential exists be- 
tween two points, A and B. This poten- 
tial may be caused by several things, 
such as: 


1. Mill scale on point B (potentials of 
about 0.45 volts). 

2. Red rust at B (potential about 0.65 
volts). 


3. Segregation of impurities, such as 
sulphur, carbon, slag, etc., in the 
iron at B (potentials up to 0.275 
volts). 

4. Electrolytic differences (potentials up 
to 0.3 volts). 

5. Differences in salt concentration (po- 
tentials up to 0.1 volts). 

6. Differences in gas concentration (po- 
tentials up to 1.4 volts). 





Figure 3—Showing pipe buried in two types 
of soil. 


The points A and B may be very close 
to each other or hundreds of feet apart. 
Items 4, 5 and 6 perhaps need further 
explanation. 

Suppose in Figure 3 the pipe is buried 
at the junction of two soil strata, A and 
B. If the soils are of different chemical 
composition, there will be a difference of 
potential between the top and bottom 
of the pipe. This is due to a difference 
in electrolyte mentioned above in item 4. 

If now the two sections, A and B 
(Figure 3) have the same chemical com- 
position, but one section contains more 
moisture than the other, again there will 
be a potential difference between the top 
and bottom of the pipe due to a differ- 
ence in concentration of the dissolved 
salts (item 5). Even if the salt con- 
tent and concentration of the two sec- 
tions is the same, if the dissolved air or 
other gases in the soil moisture differs, 
there will be a potential set up (item 6). 
This gas concentration potential is, it is 
believed, the most important of all causes 
of potential difference, and may reach 
a value as high as 1.4 volts when there is 
dissolved air on one section and no air 
on the other. The efficiency of this re- 
action probably depends on soil texture, 
drainage, conditions, ete. 


Decomposition Potential Ex, 


If two top plates, A and B, are im- 
mersed in an electrolyte and connected 
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Figure 4—Shodwing method of determining 
decomposition potential of simple electro- 
lyte. 
through the meters and potentiometer to 
a battery as shown in Figure 4, a curve, 
Figure 5, may be drawn between the read- 
ings of the ammeter I and voltmeter E 
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Figure 5—Decomposition potential curve for 
simple electrolyte. 


for various settings of the potentiometer. 

Beyond point P the electrolyte obeys 
Ohms law: i.e., the current is propor- 
tional to increase in voltage. The voltage 
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of point P is called the decomposition po- 
tential Ea of the electrolyte. Figure 6 
shows curves made with various concen- 
centrations of sodium chloride, and indi- 
eates that Ea is about 0.55 volts for so- 
dium chloride, irrespective of the salt 
concentration. This potential does vary, 
however, for different metals, the value 
given being for iron plates. For values 
of potential below P, very little current 
flows; and unless the causation potential 
Ha is greater than the value Fa, there 
will be little, if any, corrosion. Decom- 
position potentials for soils vary from 0 
to 1.7 volts, and are a very pertinent 
factor in soil corrosion. If the electrolyte 
is not a simple salt solution, it has been 
found that the method of Figure 4 can- 
not be used to determine Ea. If, how- 
ever, the resistance R of the electrolyte 
be measured between the two plates by 
means of an alternating current bridge, 
the decomposition potential may be cal- 
culated if the readings for any point Q 
are known, for 
Ee — Ea 
Ig = ————_ 
R 
or (6) 
Ea = Eq — IcR 


Resistivity Rs» 
Soil conductivity depends on many fac- 
tors, such as packing, salt content, or- 
ganic matter, moisture, ete. The effect 
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Figure 6—Decomposition potentials for so- 
dium chloride solutions. 


of pressure or soil packing is easily seen 
from Figure 7. In this case the soil 
sample under test was compressed in a 
testing machine and resistivity measure- 
ments made under various pressures. It 
is probable that the rise in resistance be- 
yond point B is due to squeezing out 
water under high pressures. For pur- 
poses of comparison, soils under test 
should be compressed to point A, beyond 
which the resistivity is constant. 
Moisture, however, is by far the most 
important variable in soil resistivity. In 
Figure 8 it will be seen that soil resist- 
ance varies markedly with moisture con- 
tent. As the moisture content is in- 
creased, the resistivity drops rapidly, fi- 
nally becoming nearly constant until the 
mud point P is reached, beyond which the 
salt solution becomes diluted with an in- 
erease of moisture. It may be noted here. 
however, that unless the average inte- 
grated moisture content is known, nd 
relative measurements of corrosivity will 
be of value, it being evident that a soil 
sample taken which has the moisture con- 
tent of point A when the integrated aver- 
age for the year is that of point B will 
show the soil to be only about one-fifth 
as corrosive as it will be found in prac- 
tice. Conversely, if the sample is taken 
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under unusually moist conditions, soil 
which is normally almost inert may ap- 
pear to be very corrosive. 

Many tests have been devised in which 
soil is saturated with distilled water, 
with the result that fairly noncorrosive 
soils have often been thought corrosive; 
and a great deal of pipe treatment has 
been needlessly applied, incurring useless 
expenditures of thousands of dollars. 








A B 
Rsp 
Pressure % 
Figure 7—Showing effect of pressure on soil 
resisitivity. 


Practical Applications 

In making a soil corrosivity survey 
over a pipe line right of way, samples 
should be taken at the actual depth of 
the bottom of the proposed line. These 
samples should immediately be sealed in 
glass jars and sent to the laboratory for 
test. Glass top pint fruit jars with etched 
numbers have been found very satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. The numbers have 
been etched on the jars by a very simple 
process. Heavy paper stencils are first 
cut and pasted on the jars. A light sand- 
blast of fine sand is then used over the 
stencil, which is then washed off, leaving 
the desired marking permanently etched 
on the glass. 

In the laboratory, tests are made for 
moisture content, resistivity and cor- 
rosivity. If the moisture content is not 
the yearly integrated average, some of 
the sample should be dried, ground and 
brought to the average value by the addi- 
tion of distilled water before the electrical 
tests are made. 


Electrical Tests 


The sample for test is compressed in a 
bakelite box between two steel end pieces 
which have been previously cleaned by 
rubbing on emery cloth. The dimensions 
of the box are such that the final result 
is a soil cube of unit dimensions. Con- 
nections are made as shown in Figure 9, 
which, for the sake of clearness, does not 
include the retaining bakelite box. The 
switch is first thrown to position B and 
a resistivity measurement made on a 
slide wire bridge, using alternating cur- 
rent to eliminate polarization effects. The 
switch is then thrown to position C, the 
potentiometer having been adjusted until 
the voltmeter E shows a causation po- 
tential E. of 1.4 volts. The curve, Fig- 
ure 10, shows the relationship of current 
and time. 

When the switch is first closed, the full 
causation potential E- of 1.4 volts acts on 
the soil, which, being a unit cube, has a 
resistance of Rsp. The current at zero 
time, therefore, from Ohms law: 


Ke 
(7) 


As this current starts to flow, decom- 
position products are built up on the 


Rsp 
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Figure 8—Showing effect of moisture on 
soil resistivity. 


steel end plates, setting up a counter 
potential which reaches the decomposition 
potential Ea in from 5 to 10 minutes. 
The current value, then, is: 


E- ow Ea 
»,i (8) 
Rsp 
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which is identical with equation 5, if the 
ammeter reading is in milliamperes and 
the constant k is 1,000. 

This current reading in milliamperes, 
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Figure 9—Diagrammatic sketch of corrosiv- 
ity measuring equipment. 


therefore, is the corrosivity C of the soil 
if causation potential E- is 1.4 volts. ~ 

The adoption of 1.4 volts as a causation 
potential was not arbitrary, but the re- 
sult of a rather extended investigation of 
some 48 soils in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Weighed samples of clean iron were 
buried in these various soils whose mois- 
ture content was kept fairly constant for 
a period of six months. At the end of 
that time, the samples were cleaned and 
weighed and the resulting corrosion loss 
obtained. 


The resistivity Rsp, and decomposition 
potential Ea, were measured for each 
soil, and calculations were made for C 
from equation 5, assuming a value of 1.0 
volts for causation potential E.. A curve 
was then plotted between the values of 
C and the actual corrosion loss found 
with the weighed samples. This curve is 
shown at A, Figure 11. 

Another series of C values was com- 
puted assuming a value of E = 2 volts. 
Curve C was the result of this compu- 
tation. When, however, 1.4 volts was 
used for the Ec value, curve B was ob- 
tained. If equation 5 is true, the values 
of C and actual loss should plot a straight 
line: therefore, Ee is about 1.4 volts. 








0 5 10 15 


Figure 10—Time in minutes, showing drop 
in current with time. 


Incidentally, 1.4 volts is the value that 
would be found if the causation potential 
was set up by an air or oxygen concen- 
tration cell of 100 per cent efficiency. 


Moisture and Rainfall 

The fact that soil resistivity varies so 
sharply with moisture makes it neces- 
sary to establish an integrated average 
of moisture content before making a 
corrosivity measurement. It is necessary 
to know the average rainfall in the ter- 
rain under test and the time of the last 
rain before the sample was taken. Then 
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Figure 11—Actual corrosion loss, showing 
comparison of C values using different 
values of 


from a knowledge of soil texture, drain- 
age, etc., the integrated average can be 
estimated. At the present time informa- 
tion along this line is needed probably 
more than any other soil corrosion fac- 
tor, and it is hoped that men in all sec- 
tions of the country will add to our 
knowledge as soon as possible. During 
the last year, monthly samples have been 
taken at several of the stations along the 
San Joaquin Valley trunk lines of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California and are 
reproduced in the accompanying table, 
Table 1. It should be remembered that 
these readings are taken in a drought 
area where the normal rainfall is from 
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4 to 15 inches per year, and is of ‘little 
value in other parts of the country. 


Long Line Currents 


It sometimes happens, however, that 
the potential causing corrosion is not 
acting between two closely adjacent 
points in a uniform soil, but between 
two points widely separated, the soils at 
these points being different from each 
other in moisture, salt content, aeration 
and other properties. Long line currents 
are then set up as shown in Figure 12, 
where the soil at point A may differ 
from that at point B, with a resulting 
current flow through the pipe and ground 
as shown. The corrosion at point A is 
greater than would be’expected from the 
corrosivity test of soil A, while that at 
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Figure 12—Diagrammatic sketch of long 
line currents. 


B is less than a measurement of its sam- 
ple would indicate. 

The effect of such currents may be im- 
portant when the soil resistivity is very 
low, and a method of predetermination 
should be developed, but to date no simple 
test has been devised. 


TABLE 1—MOISTURE DATA 
Wait Pump Station 








Per cent 

Month— moisture Rsp Ea Cc 
January ...... %2.5 *4,000 760 *0.16 
February ..... 2.4 4,400 960 0.10 
|, eee 2.2 5,500 795 0.11 
eee 2.2 4,000 680 0.18 
a Se 2.2 4,500 815 0.13 
ES iawn ex ae 2.6 4,400 960 0.10 
Saree 1.8 5,000 1,000 0.08 
August jo--en Se 5,200 1,036 0.07 
September .... 0.8 10,000 1,100 0.03 
eee *1.4 *5,250 1,085 *0.06 
November *1.9 *5,000 1,050 *0.07 
December ..... *2.2 *4.200 980 *0.10 

Average ..... 2.4 0.10 

Notes—*Estimated. Soil—Delano sandy 
loam, Soil taken at 24 inches, Yearly rain- 
fall—4 inches. Average integrated mois- 


ture—2.4 per cent, 


San Pablo Tank Farm 














Per cent 

Month— moisture Rsp Ea Cc 
January . *28.0 *250 490.0 *3.5 
February 29.6 250 525.0 3.5 
March 26.6 200 560.0 4.2 
April 34.1 200 640.0 3.8 
May - 160 680.0 4.0 
TORO 2.5. 400 520.0 2.2 
July 6.8 450 545.0 1.9 
August... ~o 369 500 550.0 1.7 
September 14.6 525 612.5 1.5 
ne, Oe *500 550.0 *1.7 
Nov ber *450 545.0 *1.9 
December *250 650.0 *3.0 

Average ..... 22.0 2.7 

Notes—* Estimated. Antioch clay loam 


Soil taken at 24 inches. Yearly rainfall—i5 








inches. Average integrated moisture—22.0 
per cent, 
Kernell Test Yard 
Per cent 

Month— moisture Rsp Ea Cc 
January 12.2 8 792 *16.0 
February ...... 12.3 35 805 17.0 
March 12.6 54 599 15.0 
April 14.9 28 896 18.0 
May 11.6 43 798 14.0 
June 16.2 55 795 11.0 
July 10.4 75 613 10.5 
August 10.0 80 600 10.0 
September 14.9 30 890 17.0 
October .. *13.0 *50 800 *12.0 
November *13.0 *55 795 *11.0 
December *12.5 *52 620 *15.0 

Average « 20.6 13.8 

Notes—* Estimated. Fresno clay loam. 


Soil taken at 24 inches. Yearly rainfall, 4 








inches. Average integrated moisture, 11,5 
per cent. 
Emerald Pump Station 
Per cent 

Month— moisture Rsp Ea Cc 
Jameery ...i.. *16.0 380 602 $2.1 
February “ 17.3 400 520 2.2 
er 13.9 320 600 2.5 
April - 16.2 360 544 2.1 
May 16.2 390 620 2.0 
. ere 16.3 390 620 2.0 
. ae ee 13.3 350 665 2.1 
August 13.0 375 650 2.0 
September 13.3 360 680 2.0 
October *13.0 350 700 *2.0 
November .. 914.0 320 760 *2.0 
December -. 16.0 400 560 *2.1 

Average - 16.0 2.9 

Notes—*Estimated. Yolo clay loam. Soil 
taken at 24 inches. Yearly rainfall, 7 to 8 


(Continued on Page 387) 
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JDEAL-AJ AX 12x12 Roller Bearing Piston 

Valve Engine with extra-heavy, large-capacity 
Steam Separator. This equipment is meeting the 
demands for speed made possible with latest im- 


provements in drilling tools and superheated 
boilers. 


For over 50 years Ajax has pioneered in new fea- 
tures of steam engine design for oil well — 
The new piston valve, roller 
bearing engines are saving 
contractors and operators 
thousands of dollars in labor 
and drilling costs and unex- 
pected days and weeks in time 
in drilling deeper wells. 
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Feet.. Actual Drilling Time 34 Days 
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Hail, Mabee & Robinson 
No. 1, Oklahoma City 


i Drilled by J. E. Mabee 





























+2N with IDEAL-AJAX 
aN Roller Bearing Twin- 
tate) Cylinder Engine with 
ee large size Separator. 
= JN 
1 \ po ere ee 6,627 feet 
Sl. <M Started Rigging Up .................. July 24th 
> >< eS Drilling Completed ................. Sept. 19th 
Se oS Total Pay Roll Time ................ 57 Days 
» Bi a eS Total time rigging up, waiting on ce- 
ment, coring and bailing ........... 23 Days 
ACTUAL DRILLING TIME ...... 34 Days 





ROLLER BEARING 
STEAM DRILLING ENGINES 


Made by AJAX IRON WORKS, Corry, Pa. 
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ADAPTATION OF FLASH 
WELDING ANNOUNCED 


(Continued from Page 102) 
similar to forging. The exuded metal 
gathers as beads on the inner and outer 
surface of the joint with the oxide form- 
ing a coating on top of the metal. The 
oxide coating and the bead on the in- 
side are sufficiently removed to permit 
drifting according to A.P.I. specifications. 
On the outer circumference of the joint, 
the oxide is removed, leaving only a small 
dense pad of metal. The pipe is finally 
subjected to careful inspection and a 
thorough hydrostatic test. 

It is possible to produce a joint satis- 
factory to the oil and gas industry by 
eareful use of the acetylene process, fol- 
lowed by exacting inspection, and a joint, 
so made, will meet A.P.I. specifications. 








Microphotograph of metal at weld in J] & L 
double length pipe joined by flash welding 
method. 


The acetylene welder has difficulty in 
controlling temperature to take care of 
construction and expansion in the mate- 
rial. 

In the flash welding process, the weld 
is made at just the proper temperature, 
the application of heat being controlled 
and varied with the material to be 
joined. Oxidation and decarburization 
are practically eliminated, as ure strains 
due to uneven contraction and expansion, 
for the two lengths of pipe are heated 
over the entire ends simultaneously, in- 
stead of one point at a time. In the 
J & L process there is no element to 
eause formation of blow holes. Any blow 
holes which might tend to form, or any 
oxide which is produced, are pushed out 





Microphotograph of parent metal of pipe to 
be joined by J] & L flash welding process. 


of the weld by the forging action taking 
place as the two lengths of pipe are 
pressed together. 

The micrographs attached show the 
grain structure produced by the flash 
welding method now employed by J & L. 

The equipment used in the J & L 
adaptation of the flash welding process 
is of special design and has been in- 
stalled at a considerable cost. This de- 
velopment places the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. in a position to fill large 
orders on short notice. 


WATER SUPPLY AND 
TREATING METHODS 


(Continued from Page 102) 
proper pH value to protect the pipe line 
against corrosion, is suitable for prepar- 
ing mud-laden fluid, will not cause scale 
in boilers, will prevent corrosion in cool- 
ing and condensing systems, and will not 
cause scale in cooling systems unless it is 
concentrated unduly. There are no uses 
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for water on oil leases for which this 
type of treated water is unsuitable. 
Zeolite Softening 

The zeolite method of softening water 
produces a water of practically zero hard- 
ness but does not change it in any other 
way. Turbid water must be filtered be- 
fore passing through a zeolite softener. 
Zeolite is a general term referring to a 
class of hydrous sodium aluminum sili- 
eates possessing base exchange proper- 
ties, that is, the sodium of the zeolite is 
exchanged for the calcium and magnesiuin 
of the water. When the capacity of the 
zeolite is exhausted it is regenerated by 
washing with a 5 per cent sodium chloride 
brine. This excess of sodium forces out 
the calcium and magnesium and restores 
the zeolite to its original condition. The 
quantities of salt used with modern zeo- 
lite vary from 0.3 to 0.5 pound per 1,000 
grains hardness removed. 

A zeolite softener consists of a steel 
tank containing the zeolite mineral sup- 
ported on a bed of graded gravel and 
equipped with the necessary valves and 
pipes to distribute uniformly the incom- 
ing hard water, remove the soft water and 
handle all the operations connected with 
salting the zeolite and washing out the 
excess salt. One very desirable feature 
of zeolite softeners is that up to the ca- 
pacity of the unit a water of varying 
hardness will be uniformly softened to 
zero hardness. There is eliminated the 
necessity of accurately proportioning the 
chemicals to the water as in the lime soda 
process, 

The chemical control of zeolite soften- 
ing consists of adding five drops of a 
standard soap solution to 40 cc. of the 
softened water and shaking to produce a 


Cracked Gasoines 
lather. If no lather is produced the soft- 
ener needs regeneration. 

Water properly softened by the zeolite 
method will not protect a pipe line against 
corrosion and will not protect circulating 
systems against corrosion unless the pH 
value of the water is raised to a point 
comparable to that of lime treated water. 
No scale will be formed in either cooling 
jackets or boilers. 

Cost of Softeners 

The installed cost of the average lime 
soda softener will amount to about $40 
per barrel per hour capacity. Thus a 
25,000-bbl. per day softener would cost 
about $40,000. Zeolite softeners cost 
from $5 to $15 per 1,000 grains hardness 
capacity, the variations in flow rate and 
time between regenerations governing the 
unit price. There should be noted an es- 
sential difference between lime soda and 
zeolite softeners. A lime soda unit of a 
given size has the same capacity on a 
water of almost any hardness, while the 
capacity of a zeolite unit varies inversely 
as the hardness of the water. Thus a 
lime soda softener of 10,000 bbls. per day 
eapacity will handle that volume whether 
the hardness be 10 grains or 50 grains. A 
zeolite softener would require five times 
as much zeolite to soften a 50-grain wa- 
ter as would be required for a 10-grain 
water. 

From the standpoint of water softening, 
waters can be divided into four general 
classifications : 

1. Very low hardness and very high 
sodium bicarbonate. 

2. Temporary hardness only. 

3. Moderate amount of permanent 
hardness in addition to temporary hard- 
ness. . 

4. Very large amounts of permanent 
hardness, usually called “gyp waters.” 

Typical Analyses 

Typical analyses expressed in grains 
per gallon with the treatment required 
and the suitability of the waters for use 
follow : 

CLASS 1—SOURCE, WELL 


Grains per 
U. S. gal 
\ ere 1.2 
Total alkalinity ... = TT 23.4 
Total dissolved solids... coos 88.8 
Calcium carbonate tee neees 0.7 
Magnesium carbonate ........ 0.4 
Sodium sulphate ....... .... 3.0 
Sodium. chievide ...........0.<; 2.5 
Sodium carbonate ....... .. 22.3 
Suspended matter ..... 0.7 


This water cannot be treated for soften- 
ing nor does it need filtration. It will 
cause corrosion of lines and cooling sur- 





faces but will not produce scale. There 
will be considerable danger from caustic 
embrittlement in boilers, the sulphate- 
carbonate ratio being 1 to 10. 

This type of water usually occurs in 
deep wells through certain sections of the 
country and is not often found as a sur- 
face supply. 


CLASS 2—SOURCE, WELL 
Grains per Lime Zeo- 
U. 


S. gal. soda lite 
Total hardness .. ow 17.8 3.0 0.0 
Total alkalinity cas Bee 8.2 22.2 
Total dissolved solids... 28.5 13.5 29.0 
Calcium carbonate ..... 11.7 3.0 0.9 
Magnesium carbonate 5.2 — . 
Sodium chloride 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Sodium carbonate , 4.6 4.6 22.2 
Free carbon dioxide .. 1.0 0.0 1.0 
Suspended matter 2.4 0.0 2.4 
Sodium hydroxide . 0.6 ; 


Cost of Treatment 

Cost of treatment based on lime at $15 
per ton; soda ash, $40 per ton; sodium 
aluminate, 6 cents per pound, and salt, 
$10 per ton, will be $1.68 per 1,000 bbls. 
for lime soda and $1.87 per 1,000 bbls. for 
zeolite. The installed cost would be about 
the same on this particular water for 
either type of softener, approximately 
about $40,000 for a 25,000-bbl. per day 
plant. 

Each 1,000 bbls. of this water un- 
treated would contain 120 pounds of 
seale-forming material. The water con- 
tains no sulphate so that with either 
treatment phosphate must be added to 
prevent embrittlement. 


CLASS 3—SOURCE, RIVER 
Grains per Lime Zeo- 
U.S. 


. gal. soda lite 
Total hardness ........ 32.5 3.0 0.0 
Total alkalinity ..... «: 5.0 16.1 
Total dissolved solids 54.9 45.0 66.2 
Calcium carbonate ..... 16.1 3.0 0.0 
Calcium sulphate Ae 8.5 0.0 0.0 
Magnesium sulphate ... 12.0 0.0 0.0 
Sodium sulphate ie 12.9 35.8 35.8 
Sodium chloride neven | Oem 4.3 4.3 
Free carbon dioxide a 0.0 1.2 
Suspended matter . 84.6 0.0 0.0 
Sodium carbonate ag 1.0 17.1 
Sodium hydroxide 1.0 vans 


Cost of treatment for lime soda is $4 
per 1,000 bbls. and for zeolite, using a 
price of $40 per ton for alum is $3.82 per 
1,000 bbls. The installed cost of a 25,000- 
bbl. per day softener would be about 
$40,000 for a lime soda softener and 
about $90,000 for zeolite. Clarification 
of this water so that it can be applied to 
the zeolite necessitates the use of a plant 
almost identical with the lime-soda ash 
plant so that the zeolite cost includes the 
lime-soda cost. 

If the source of this supply was from 
wells instead of a river and consequently 
no clarification was required, the cost of 
the zeolite plant would be about $50,000. 
Each 1,000 bbls. of this water contains 
700 pounds of scale-forming material, of 
which 500 pounds is suspended matter 
and 200 pounds dissolved calcium and 
magnesium salts. 

The lime soda treated water will have 
a sulphate-carbonate ratio of 18 to 1 
while the ratio of the zeolite treated wa- 
ter will be only 2.2 to 1. There is no 
danger of caustic embrittlement with the 
lime soda treated water but for high op 
erating pressures sodium phosphate will 
be required with the zeolite water. 

CLASS 4—SOURCE, WELL 


Grains per Lime 

U. S. gal. soda 

Total hardness ........... 119.5 3.0 
Total alkalinity ........ 28.8 8.0 
Total dissolved solids .... 237.1 217.1 
Calcium carbonate ...... 28.8 3.0 
Calcium sulphate ..... 46.9 0.0 
Magnesium sulphate a 0.0 
Sodium sulphate ..... — ea 197.6 
Sodium chloride ......... 23.5 23.5 
Free carbon dioxide ae 3.0° 0.0 
Suspended matter oa 0.1 0.0 
Sodium carbonate ........ tora 1.5 
Sodium hydroxide ... 3.5 


Cost of treatment will be $17 per 1,000 
bbls. with the lime soda method. A zeo- 
lite softener cannot be used on this water 
because of its extremely high hardness 
and total dissolved solids. The installed 
cost of a 25,000-bbl. per day softener will 
be about $40,000. 

Each 1,000 bbls. of this water contains 
450 pounds of scale-forming material. The 
sulphate-carbonate ratio is 40 to 1. 

An effort is sometimes made to utilize 
salt water for cooling purposes. The cost 
of treating salt water is prohibitive. 
About the only remedy for corrosion is 
the addition of some substance which will 
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form a surface film, the most suitable 
being sodium chromate. It seems unnec- 
essary to say that salt water should never 
be used if water from any other source is 
available. 

Water supply for domestic use in camps 
generally requires purification before it | 
is satisfactory or safe for use. Softened 
water is of course more acceptable for 
family use and the water must be clear, 
odorless and tasteless to be palatable. 
Sterilization is nearly always accom- | 
plished by the addition of chlorine gas to 
the water. This is sometimes rather dif- 
ficult to control accurately enough in the | 
small quantities used if the camp supply 
is not a part of the regular water system. 
The best modern method is to over- 
ehlorinate’ rather heavily and pass the 
water through an activated carbon unit 
to remove all of the excess chlorine and 
any taste or odor that might be in the 
water. This unit will require washing 
with a caustic soda solution about once 
or twice a year. It is always desirable 
to chlorinate the main water supply. 

Internal Boiler Treatment 

The treatment of water after it enters 
the boiler can be divided into two classes, 
the precipitate and colloid. In the pre- 
cipitate method chemicals that react the 
same as lime and soda ash are used. Heat 
alone will precipitate the temporary hard- 
ness which will then exist in the water 
as a fine sludge unless there are other 
substances present to assist in the forma- 
tion of an adherent scale. Probably the 
most satisfactory internal treatment un- 
der this class is the use of the correct 
amount of soda ash to precipitate all of 
the permanent hardness and the amount 
of sodium aluminate necessary to give the 
precipitate a flocculent condition so that 
it will be nonadherent. The colloidal 
type of treatment depends upon coating 
the particles of the sludge as they form 
with a film of the organic material used 
in the compound to render them nonad- 
herent. This type of treatment is more 
successful with water containing only 
temporary hardness than with those con- 
taining permanent hardness in addition to 
the temporary. In the use of compounds 
it should be borne in mind that the boiler 
is being used as a reaction tank and there 
is being formed a considerable amount of 
precipitate which will necessitate much 
greater “blow-down” than would be the 
ease if externally softened water was 
used. The cost of this method of treat- 
ment is ordinarily much higher than if 
the water was softened before being in- 
troduced into the boiler. A thorough dis- | 
cussion of boiler compounds will be found | 
in “Boiler Feed Water Purification,” by 
Powell. i 

Until recently little study has been 
made of the problems incidental to the 
economical development and_ efficient 
treatment of the water necessary in a 
modern development campaign. The fore- 
going paper is submitted in the hope that 
it will stimulate further study of this im- 
portant subject. 
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DIESEL ENGINE USED 
ON WELL IN MONTANA 


W. M. Fulton, head of the Fulton Pe- 
troleum Co., is drilling a well on the 
Milk River Dome, Glacier County, north. | 
ern Montana, on Section 28-36-12w, witi: | 
the hole at 850 feet, with a Diesel en- | 
gine. This type of power plant is an} 
innovation in this part of the oil country 
and through jts use, Mr. Fulton expects | 
to obviate thé necessity of shut downs | 
due to blizzard conditions that, in the | 
past few weeks have caused most of the} 
drilling operations in Montana io suspend. | 
With the Diesel type of power plant, the | 
water needs of a drilling well are re-| 
duced to a minimum and the water sup-| 
ply is negligible when compared to the 
requirements of a steam plant. The well 
is known as No. 1 Blackfoot. 
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SINCLAIR SUMMARIZES 
ITS STATION PURCHASES 


NEW YORK, Nov. 10.—The Sinclair 
Refining Co. announced today that up to 
the end of October it had bought this 
year the facilities and business of 59 pe- 
troleum marketing companies, operating 
in 17 states. This does not include the 
facilities of the Pierce Petroleum Corp., 
acquisition of which was previously an- 
nounced. The Sinclair Refining Co. is the 
chief domestic marketing subsidiary of the 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp. 

These 59 companies represented 1,511 
bulk distributing plants, service stations 
and “resale” or dealer outlets. In addi- 
tion to these acquisitions, the Sinclair 
company has bought from individual dis- 
tributors 7 bulk plants and 52 service sta- 
tions, and has obtained under long-term 
leases 10 bulk plants and 169 service 
stations. 

Divided by states, the companies whose 
business has been taken over are as fol- 
lows: 

Alabama: Petroleum Products Co., La 
Fayette; Consumers Oil Co., Bay Min- 
nett. 

Arkansas: Home Oil Co., Ashdown; 
Royal Oil Co., Little Rock; Warden Oil 
Co., North Little Rock; Burton Oil Co., 
Nettleton; Guenters, Inc., Little Rock. 

Connecticut: Thomaston Land & Im- 
provement Co., Thomaston; Paramount 
Oil Co., New Haven. 

Georgia : Marion County Oil Co., Buena 
Vista. 

Illinois: Kay Oil Co., Pontiac; Red 
Eagle Oil Co., Canton. 

Louisiana: Liberty Products Co., Pon- 
chatoula. 

Michigan: Des Jardins Oil Co., Mar- 
quette; Decker Oil & Gas Co., Decker. 

Mississippi: Winston Oil Co., . Noxa- 
pater. Ped 

New York: Seider Oil Co., Hamburg; 
Superb Oil Co., Haverstraw; Fay C. 
Adams Oil Co., Syracuse area; Kissan 
Oil Co., Watkins Glen; Conine & Cooper, 
Bath. 

North Carolina: Piedmont Oil Co., Gas- 
tonia; Imperial Gas & Oil Co., Winston- 
Salem; Napoleon Oil Co., Marion; Cleve- 
land Oil Co., Shelby. 

Ohio: Public Service Oil Corp., eastern 
central Ohio; H. R. Johnson Oil Co., 
Baltimore; Court Gas & Supply Co., 
Marietta; Regal Oil Co., Piqua; Com- 
munity Oil Co., Jackson Center. 

Pennsylvania: Crader Oil & Supply 
Co., Towanda. 

South Carolina: Swansea Gas & Oil 
Co., Sawnsea; Superior Oil Co., Bates- 
burg; Calvert Oil Co., Abbeyville; Citi- 
zens Oil Co., Seneca. 

Texas: Brazos Oil Co., Richmond; 
Sanders Oil Co., Brenham; Blalock’s Tire 
Store, Huntsville; Gerlach Brothers, Liv- 
ingston; Dixon Oil Co., Burton; Home 
Petroleum Co., Huntsville; Arnst Broth- 
ers, Kingsville; Willis Mercantile Co., 
Willis; Home Petroleum Co., Madison- 
ville; Waller County Oil Co., Waller; 
Home Oil Co., Sweetwater; Douphitt & 
McAskill, Edinburg; Eagle Lake Grain 
Co., Eagle Lake; Perry Oil Co., Free- 
port. 

Virginia: Fulton Oil Co., Gate City: 
Russell Gas Co., Hanaker; Midland Oil 
& Gas Co., Abington; Blue Ridge Oil 
Co., The Plains; U. 8S. Oil Co., South 
Hill; Monticello Oil & Gas Co., Charlot- 
tesville; Central Oil Co., Norton. 

West Virginia: Arrowhead Gasoline 
Co., Cameron. : 

Wisconsin : Conley Oil Co., Eau Claire; 
Eagle Oil Co., Shawano. 


CHANGE IN LOAD LINE SOUGHT 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3.—Representatives 
of petroleum companies and oil tanker 
owners and operators met here with the 
members of the United States load line 





committee for preliminary discussions re- 
garding the permitting of tankers oper- 
ating coastwise to load more deeply. Un- 
der the existing load-line regulations, the 
same rules apply to tankers operating 
coastwise as in foreign runs. Oil com- 
panies have expressed the opinion that 
conditions in the coastwise trade are 
much less hazardous, and they are seek- 
ing permission to load coastwise ships 
from one-quarter to one-half inch more 
per foot of draft. Among the interests 
represented at the hearing were Sinclair, 
Standard of New Jersey and Gulf Re- 
fining. 


CALIFORNIA GASOLINE 
SALES SHOW INCREASE 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 10.—Tax 
figures released by the State of California 
showing the volume of motor fuels sold 
during the third quarter of 1930 indicate 
that all of the major oil companies have 
increased their business during the peri- 
od. Comparing the third quarter of 1930 
with the corresponding three months of 
1929, General Petroleum Corp. shows the 
greatest percentage of gain, having sold 
30,683,291 gallons this year, as against 
16,213,257 gallons in the third quarter 
of 1929, an increase of 89.24 per cent. 

During July, August and September 
357,199,256 gallons of gasoline were dis- 
tributed in California, a gain of 6.8 per 
cent over the same period in 1929. 

Comparative figures of gasoline sales 
of seven major companies for the quar- 
ter just ended and the corresponding 1929 
period, and also of the second quarter of 
1930, were reported as follows: 





Pct. 
-~Gallons third quarter— In- 
1930 1929 crease 
67,663,270 ‘ 
53,533,193 1.96 
42,484,231 *3.72 
29,338,323 15.77 
24,733,750 35.57 


Stand. Oil Co. 73,421,611 
Shell Oil Co... 54,585,191 
Richf. Oil Co, 40,901,557 
Union Oil Co. 33,966,512 
Assoc. Oil Co. 33,532,743 


Gen. Pet. Corp. 30,683,291 16,213,257 89.24 


Texas Co. 13,853,343 12,217,556 13.38 
Third Second Pct. 

quarter quarter In- 
1930 1930 crease 


Stand. Oil Co. 73,421,611 
Shell Oil Co.. 54,585,191 
Rich. Oil Co.. 40,901,557 
Union Oil Co. 33,966,512 
Assoc, Oil Co. 33,532,743 
Gen, Pet. Corp. 30,683,291 
Texas Co..... 13,853,343 


74,384,809 *1.29 
61,156,615 *10.74 
39,283,491 4.11 
35,119,278 *3.28 
27,235,962 23.11 
27,790,331 10.40 
13,974,294 *.86 





*Decrease. 


SHELL ADDS TO AIR FLEET 


The Shell Petroleum Corp. has added 
a Bellanca Skyrocket to its fleet of air- 
craft. It recently lost its tri-motored 
Fokker in a million-dollar fire at the 
Chicago municipal airport. With the Bel- 
lanca, Lockheed-Vega and ‘Travel-air 
“Mystery” ship this company has avail- 
able at all times fast air transportation 
for its officials to enable them to keep 
in close touch with their widespread in- 
terests. 


MONAMOTOR BUYS POCAHONTAS 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, Iowa, Nov. 8.— 
The Pocahontas Oil Co., of Pocahontas, 
Iowa, has been bought by the Mona- 
Motor Oil Co. of this city. Pocahontas 
has bulk and service stations. A con- 
trolling interest in MonaMotor was ac- 
quired recently by the Barnsdall Corp., 
which made the purchased organization 
its distributing agent for Iowa. A branch 
of the Great Lakes pipe line will be built 
to Council Bluffs. 


BARNSDALL OFFICES TO MOVE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 8.—The local sales 
office of the Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., 
will be moved soon from 624 South Michi- 
gan Avenue to the new Buckingham 
Building on Van Buren Street, just west 
of Michigan Avenue. Announcement of 
a list of jobbers in and near Chicago 
who have been taken over by the Barn3- 
dall Corp. is to be made. 








EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
DURING SEPTEMBER, 1930 


By Charles E. Kern 
Washington Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—Ex- 
ports of crude oil during September 
amounted to 1,960,887 bbls. valued at 
$2,754,872, compared with 1,988,126 bbls. 
valued at $2,963,388 in September, 1929. 
These exports during the nine months 
ending September aggregated 18,433,605 
bbls. valued at $25,489,851 compared with 
18,856,909 bbls. valued at $26,462,286 
during the same period of the previous 
year, according to the monthly summary 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Of the quantity exported, 1,720,- 
802 bbls. of crude went to Canada in 
September and 14,716,571 bbls. in the 
nine months’ period of this year. 

Refined oils exported in September 
amounted to 8,262,235 bbls. valued at 
$29,788,492, compared with 7,876,698 
bbls. valued at $33,498,550 in September, 
1929. During the nine months’ period 
ending September the exportation of re- 
fined oil aggregated 95,425,399 bbls., be- 
ing an increase from 92,221,207 bbls. ex- 
ported in the same period of 1929. 

Gasoline exports in September were 
3,912,452 bbls. valued at $16,483,969, 
compared with 4,241,355 bbls. valued at 
$18,850,848 in September, 1929. 

Illuminating oil exported in September 
amounted to 1,349,070 bbls. valued at $4,- 
607,394, compared with 1,100,953 bbls. 
valued at $5,025,409 in September, 1929. 

Of lubricating greases 7,078,372 pounds 
were exported in September compared 
with 12,320,702 pounds in the same 
month of 1929. 

Of paraffin wax 30,170,115 pounds 
were exported compared with 31,987,294 
pounds in September, 1929. 

Crude petroleum was imported in Sep- 
tember to the extent of “5,807,983 bbls. 
valued at $6,203,615, compared with 6,- 
952,565 bbls. valued at $6,575,129 in the 
same month of 1929. 

All petroleum and its products im- 
ported in September amounted to 13,157,- 
230 bbls., compared with 11,297,243 bbls. 
in September, 1929. 

Of the crude imported, 2,756,526 bbls. 
came from Venezuela, 1,412,526 bbls. 
from Mexico, 1,284,400 bbls. from Co- 
lombia, and 968,713 bbls. from The 
Netherlands West Indies. 

The imports included 1,538,275 bbls. of 
gasoline valued at $5,289,612, compared 
with 900,846 bbls. valued at $3,067,233 
imported in September, 1929. During the 
nine months ending September imports of 
gasoline aggregated 13,264,425 bbls. 
valued at $46,524,660, compared with 6,- 
108,170 bbls. valued at $33,713,362 in the 
same period of 1929. 





TO WHOLESALE TIRES 


NEW YORK, Nov. 11.—Standard Oil 
Company of Kentucky, in announcing 
this week its entry into the tire business, 
will both wholesale and retail automo- 
bile tires. 

W. E. Smith, president, in announc- 
ing that the company will market auto- 
mobile tires throughout its territory in 
Kentucky, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
Mississippi, said: “The growing demand 
for more complete and exacting service 
by the motoring public makes this addi- 
tion to our business a necessary and log- 
ical one. The tires offered will be first 
line and first quality in every respect and 
will be made by experienced and reliable 
manufacturers. 

“A special feature of the company’s 
plan is that of offering tires to independ- 
ent dealers operating filling stations and 
garages. Tires will be offered to these 
dealers on a wholesale price basis, assur- 
ing them satisfactory profits. It will be 
the desire of the company to co-operate 


with and include these resellers in its 
tire selling program, rather than disturb 
the business of these dealers, many of 
whom are valuable customers of the com- 
pany on petroleum products. 

“The company will guarantee every 
tire sold, whether by its dealers or service 
stations. This plan provides for a 12 
months’ guarantee, regardless of mileage, 
on all tires sold for use on passenger 
cars, and six months’ guarantee, regard- 
less of mileage, on all tires sold for use 
on commercial cars.” 


RAILROAD CONSUMPTION 
OF FUEL OIL DECLINES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—Fuel 
oil consumed by locomotives of the 157 
steam railroads of the United States in 
August amounted to 184,468,004 bbls., a 
decrease from 209,786,082 bbls. consumed 
in the previous August. Including direct 
freight charges this fuel oil had an aver- 
age cost per gallon in August, 1930, of 
1.99 cents, a decrease in price from 2.10 
cents in the previous August. 

During the eight months ending with 
August, 1,561,321,313 gallons of fuel oil 
was consumed by these railroads, a re- 
duction from 1,679,693,732 gallons in the 
same period of the previous year. During 
these eight months in 1930 the average 
price paid for the fuel oil was 2.01 cents, 
comparing with 2.15 paid in the similar 
period of 1929. 

Coal consumption by these railroads 
decreased from 9,026,156 net tons in Au- 
gust, 1929, to 7,623,614 tons in August, 
1930, and the price per ton decreased 
from $2.41 in August, 1929, to $2.34 in 
August, 1930.—C. E. K. 


LION EXTENDS MARKET 


NEW YORK, Nov. 11.—Lion Oil Re- 
fining Co. of El Dorado, Ark., has fur- 
ther extended its retail marketing activ- 
ities during the past three months, ac- 
cording to T. H. Barton, president. 

In a letter to stockholders, Mr. Barton 
says: “During the past quarter we have 
added 50 controlled outlets for refined 
products, making a total of 251 bulk and 
filling stations owned or controlled in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana. 

“Our production of crude oil is holding 
up remarkably well, averaging now over 
7,500 bbls. a day. 

“General business conditions have been 
very bad and the condition of the oil 
industry is no exception, but your com- 
pany is conserving its working capital, 
acquiring additional outlets for refined 
products and also other properties where 
it can be done on a favorable basis, and 
we will be in an advantageous position 
when general business conditions im- 
prove.” 


DELAWARE ORDERS INQUIRY 


NEW YORK, Nov. 10.—Governor Buck 
of Delaware has directed State Attor- 
ney General Reuben Satterthwaite, Jr.. 
to prepare indictments against all pe- 
troleum companies marketing gasoline in 
Delaware, charging them with conspiring 
to stifle competition by maintaining a 
uniform and fixed price for gasoline. 

The governor alleges that one large oil 
company fixes the retail price of gasoline, 
which quotation is always followed by all 
other: companies selling in Delaware. He 
declared that he seeks to have gasoline 
sold in Delaware at the same price which 
prevails in New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and other nearby states. A number of 
oil companies, the governor declared, have 
informed him of their willingness to re- 
duce their posted prices if their competi- 
tors do likewise. 

The posted price for service station gas- 
oline in Delaware is 21 cents per gallon. 
against 19 to 21 cents in Pennsylvania 
and 15.5 to 16.5 cents in New Jersey. 
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COLUMBIAN 


IMPROVED PORTABLE 


BOLTED TANKS 


(Capacities From 40 Bbls. to 27,500 Bbls.) 















Designed by a pioneer manufacturer of steel products 
for the oil industry—made of the finest open-hearth, 
blue-annealed, copper-bearing steel by master crafts- 
men, COLUMBIAN BOLTED TANKS embody indi- 
vidual characteristics that have won for them a superla- 
tive position in the world’s most important fields. 


Detailed. information and catalog are yours for the 
asking. 
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AN “AMERICAN” 
WITH GAS ENGINE 

















ICTURED is an “American” No. 4-A Fig. 1822 oil well 
pumping unit direct connected to a gasoline engine. 
“American” units have been particularly designed to meet 


the various drive requirements of different localities. 
“American” units are adaptable for pulley, V-belt or direct 
drive by gasoline engine or electric motor. 


Detailed figures and engineering data of typical 
installations of this equipment in both this country 
and others are available. Ask for them! 


C. 8. CARTER, Sales Repfesentative 


WM. PIERCE, Sales Representative 
711 Thompson Bldg. 701 Elm St. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma Dallas, Texas 
Branch Offices: 

Chicago, Ill. New York City 

20 N. Wacker Drive 165 Broadway 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
416 E. Third St. 





THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Offices AURORA, ILLINOIS and Factory 








NEED FOR OBTAINING 
ADVERTISING VALUE 


(Continued from Page 136) 

this cost is figured into the “per unit 
cost” of the article or product adver- 
tised. However, if it were carried 
through under its proper charge, undoubt- 
edly more value would be secured out of 
this method of advertising, for the rea- 
son that as long as this cost is charged 
to operating expense, the operating de- 
partment will naturally neglect the ap- 
pearance of the equipment in order to 
keep their operating costs down; while 
if such costs were set up as an advertis- 
ing item, the unit would not be allowed 
to lose its attractiveness. 

In many cases, companies feel that it 
is good advertising to have their cars 
used only by their salesmen painted with 
company color schemes and monograms. 
This method of advertising, while good 
from a sales viewpoint, has its bad fea- 
ture in that the company sacrifices the 
cost of a repaint job when the unit is 
disposed of, and the question is raised 
as to whether the value of this method 
of advertising is sufficient to offset the 
loss sustained when the unit is traded in. 
Assuming that advertising on automobile 
equipment is equal to other outside meth- 
ods of advertising, and considering the 
length of time such equipment would or- 
dinarily remain in service, it would seem 
that the loss sustained in the trade-in 
is well warranted. 

Expense Merited 

Undoubtedly the additional expense in- 
cident to the use of automotive equipment 
for advertising purposes will bring some 
discussion from the automotive operating 
departments, as this additional cost of 
painting and lettering, under the present 
distribution arrangement, would tend to 
increase automotive operating expense 
(as such costs are now being wrongfully 
charged to that account); but: 

Since our companies spend thousand: 
of dollars perfecting trademarks and 
trade names, why not take advantage of 
the advertising medium provided by the 
road equipment we must of necessity 
maintain, and use it to help in keeping 
before the public these trademarks anid 
trade names, letting the expense involved 
be absorbed where it rightfully belongs— 
in the advertising budget. 


PROPER SELECTION OF 
OIL WELL CASING 


(Continued from Page 155) 

the possibility of the hole being under 
diameter, can readily cause the freezing 
of casing. That this is a cause of the dif- 
ficulty is evidenced by. operators failing 
to set casing at the proper depth, and 
after pulling the casing and further ream- 
ing or underreaming then to successfully 
complete the job. 

The recent accomplishment of drilling 
holes with little deviation from the verti- 
cal will aid in the success of setting caa- 
ing. Though no decrease in clearance ra- 
tios can now be detected as a result of 
this improvement in technique, argu- 
ments on its advantages in setting cas- 
ing are readily acceptable, and the as- 
sumption is justified that clearance ra- 
tios in the future will be reduced whea 
the proportion of straight holes is greater. 

A.P.I. Standard Casing Lists 

The present A.P.I. lists of standard 
casing, lapweld and seamless, cover nine 
sizes and 32 weights, and the supplemen- 
tary lists cover seven sizes and 25 
weights, making 16 sizes and 57 weights 
in all. In addition to these, the recently 
added alloy casing list, Grade D, contains 
nine sizes and 20 weights. This appears 
to be excessive; but, if the available 
space between strings is to be definitely 
proportioned (clearance-ratio method) 
numerous sizes and weights must be used 
to meet the conditions of variable fric- 
tion depths, collapse, and tension stresses, 
and the largest reasonable number of 
sizes and weights available will permit 
of the best designed, or proportioned, 
casing strings. The several casing pro- 
grams shown in Tables 2 to 8, inclusive, 
in which an effort has been made to use 
A.P.I. sizes, illustrate in several in- 
stances the advisability of more sizes to 
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better proportion the space. This is quite 
evident in String 2 of Table 4, wherein 
the casing specified permits drilling a 
hole 19 inches in diameter when the re- 
quired hole diameter for setting the 13%- 
inch casing is only slightly over 18 inches. 
This particular case also brings out the 
need of a 20-inch casing in the A.P.I. 
lists, as the casing shown for String 1, 
although generally used, is not an A.P.I. 
size. The use of sizes by the operators 
which will permit better proportioning 
the space will eventually establish these 
sizes, and their consideration by the In- 
stitute will then follow as a_ logical 
course. 
Conclusions 

Although this paper advances the clear- 
ance-ratio method as a logical means of 
designing casing programs, it is not with- 
in its scope to advance definite clearance 
ratios for any and all fields because of 
the variable conditions that may only be 
determined by actual experience. How- 
ever, it is believed that the method pro- 
posed will lead operators to consider the 
same factors in designing programs, and 
thereby at least arrive at some semblance 
of uniformity within individual fields. 
An approach to uniformity will mean de- 
creased casing stocks which will reduce 
easing costs, and thereby ultimately meet 
the major desire of all operators to carry 
on their development work at a minimum 
cost. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON WHY AND 
HOW OF PIPE PROTECTION 


(Continued from Page 140) 
the Mid-Continent area, has reached the 
conclusion that soil corrosion is still a 
vital problem. In his opinion, the fail- 
ures of pipe coatings that have occurred 
on pipe coated prior to two or three years 
ago are not worthy of much consideration. 

This latter conclusion is based on the 
fact that he is satisfied that application 
methods in use prior to two or three 
years ago were very poor, and that fail- 
ures of such pipe coatings can be at- 
tributed not entirely, but largely, to this 
fact. 

This view is substantiated to a great 
extent by the fact that two or three years 
ago he began insisting upon better and 
more careful application of coatings. He 
has had occasion to examine his coated 
lines that have been installed within the 
last two or three years, and, generally 
speaking, has discovered that the pipe has 
been adequately protected to date. 

There have been failures, but in every 
ease these have occurred where this com- 
pany had always had consistent trouble 
in the past. In other words, these are 
“hot spots,” and this engineer has come 
to the conclusion that failures in these 
hot spots are not due to chemical dis- 
integration of the coating material or to 
soil distortion, but to some sort of electro- 
chemical action. 

Coat Trunk Lines When Laying 

His extensive study of this subject has 
convinced him that pipe coatings are 
necessary and are of value, if they are 
applied properly. It is his opinion now 
that a new oil trunk line, and especially 
one of large diameter should be entirely 
coated while it is being laid. 

One reason for this conclusion is that 
he has found the reconditioning of large 
pipe lines so expensive that it really can- 
not be undertaken. As a consequence, it 
is his opinion that every effort should be 
made to prevent any such reconditioning 
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ever being required, and the only way to 
accomplish this is to apply a good pro- 
tective coating while the line is being 
laid. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to this prominent engineer for per- 
mission to cite his experience in showing 
the progress made in protecting pipe lines 
during the past few years, as well as for 
the other important points covered in his 
statement. We are also citing a few ac- 
tual experiences of pipe line owners, show: 
ing the economic justification for proper 
protection of buried lines. For obvious 
reasons we will not use the names of 
companies providing this information, but 
the complete data are on file in the office 
of the Underground Pipe Protection In- 
stitute, and we invite its inspection by 
anyone who may wish information. 

Case 1 

A natural gas company had gas pipe 
lines in and near Claremore, Okla., go out 
due to corrosion once or twice each year, 
prior to 1925. At that time, a well- 
known protective coating was applied. 
Since then no corrosion has occurred and 
the pipe is being protected. 

Case 2 

The same company, at a location near 
Red Fork, Okla., had a 12-inch pipe line 
which went out once or twice each year. 
Since the application of a well-known 
protective coating in 1925, no further 
corrosion has been experienced. 

Case 3 

An oil company reconditioned a 12-inch 
line in Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana, and 
applied a well-known protective coating 
in 1922. When reconditioned, this line 
was badly pitted. The average life of 
unprotected pipe at this location is six to 
eight years. Eight years has been added 
to the life of this line to date. A new 
parallel line was coated at the same time, 
and is also in good condition at the pres- 
ent time. 

Case 4 

An oil company reconditioned a 10-inch 
line near Beaumont, Tex., in 1926 after 
it had been in service four years. The 
pipe had pitted badly on the bottom. A 
well-known protective coating applied at 
the time of reconditioning has added four 
or five years to the life of this line to 
date. 

Case 5 

A gas company in West Virginia re- 
conditioned a 6-inch line in April, 1927. 
and applied a well-known protective coat- 
ing. No pitting had occurred, but pipe in 
this location had an average life of only 
six months. The coating has lengthened 
the life of this line three years to date. 

Case 6 

A California oil company reconditioned 
a 6-inch line in 1922, which had pitted. 
The average life of unprotected pipe at 
this location was two years. The coating 
added three years to the life of the pipe, 
which was reconditioned again in 1927. 

Case 7 

A Connecticut gas company replaced a 
small diameter line running through a 
salt marsh near Long Island Sound in 
1928. This line had been laid originally 
in 1926, and had been eaten through in 
several places and was badly pitted over 
its entire length during its two-year life. 
Since the application of a well-known 
protective coating in 1928, no trouble 
from corrosion has been experienced and 
both coating and pipe are still in excel- 
lent condition. 


A 72-inch steel water main in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was coated inside and outside 
for a considerable portion of its length 
with a well-known protective coating in 
1914. Examination a few months ago 
showed that the coating and the pipe are 
still in excellent condition, and the line 
has not yet started to deteriorate. Sec- 
tions of the same line, not properly pro- 
tected, were in very bad condition. Au 
unprotected branch cast iron pipe laid in 
the same location in the same year, exam- 
ined at the same time, showed consider- 
able deterioration from tuberculation and 
rust. 

Case 9 

A California oil company laid a 170- 
mile line in 1914-15, part of it through 
an irrigated section and the rest through 
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highly alkaline soil. A well-known pro- 
tective coating was applied over its en- 
tire length. Examination was made by 
independent engineers 12 years later at 
58 widely separated points which were 
subject to the worst conditions of corro- 
sion. The engineers reported that the 
coating and pipe still were in excellent 
condition, except for several hundred feet 
which were replaced. This line, which 
is now about 17 years old, still is in 
service, and the coating is rendering pro- 
tection. 
Case 10 

A company operating a large plant for 
the extraction of borax, potash and other 
chemicals from a lake shore at Trona, 
Calif., had found by experience that steel 
pipe buried in this location had a life of 
less than six months. A _ well-known 
protective coating was applied when these 
lines were replaced more than a year ago, 
and periodic examinations have shown 
that neither the coating nor the pipe has 
suffered from deterioration. Despite this 
extremely corrosive soil situation, the pro- 
tective coating has lengthened the life of 
this line by 100 per cent to date. 


Case 11 

A large oil company laid a new line in 
1926 from a refinery in Illinois to the 
Chicago district. The line, which was 
protected when installed with a well- 
known protective coating, was located at 
the refinery, at a spot where caustic soda 
used in cleaning tank cars saturated the 
soil covering the line. Obviously, this re- 
sulted in a bad corrosive condition, and 
was confirmed by the fact that steel 
fence posts at the same location were 
soon destroyed. Recent examimations 
showed coating and pipe in perfect condi- 
tion. 

Economically Sound 

These examples show clearly that the 
practice of using dependable pipe coating 
materials is economically sound, and that 
the increased life of properly protected 
lines is ample justification for the invest- 
ment in coatings. This opinion was re- 
cently substantiated by the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board in its report to Pres- 
ident Hoover, from which the following 
extract is quoted: 

“Corrosion is an important factor in 
determining the cost of a pipe line. The 
amount of expenditure warranted for pro- 
tective pipe coatings depends upon the 
nature of the soil in which the pipe is to 
be laid and the relative corrosive effects 
of the soil. The economic value of good 
pipe coatings has become more and more 
appreciated during the past few years. 
Many operators are using costly pipe 
coatings, and experience has proved that 
such protections are economically justi- 
fied. Frequently, the life of a pipe line in 
the ground may be prolonged 50 per cent 
by the application of proper pipe coat- 
ing.” 

A similar sentiment has been expressed 
by Stanley Gill of the research depart- 
ment of the Gulf Oil Corp., who has given 
this subject careful study and whose writ- 
ings are widely read in the oil industry. 

“Much progress has been made, and is 
being made,” Mr. Gill states, “in the de- 
velopment of coatings for the protection 
of buried pipe lines. Many really effec- 
tive coating systems are available, and 
numerous improvements and developments 
are to be expected. It is significant that 
more and more use is being made of more 
or less expensive coating systems; that 
the present tendency is to use coatings of 
proven effectiveness rather than to coat 
lines with materials whose most im- 
portant qualifications are that they are 
‘black and cheap’.” 

These comments are representative of 
the opinion held by many experienced 
pipe line operators and engineers. This is 
particularly true, in many cases, if long 
experience and intimate study and asso- 
ciation with the problem have been pos- 
sible. On the other hand, engineers or 
operators who have not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of long-time actual contact with 
pipe line corrosion and its prevention in 


‘ their daily work frequently overlook its 


importance when suddenly confronted 
with the building of a new big line. A 
bare or inadequately protected line 
usually results, with the possibility of ex- 
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Eighteen of these 


PRESCOTT Triplex 
Gasoline Pipe Line PUMPS 


built for large pipe line company in Mid-Continent 
Field. We are also building all of the Gasoline Pumps 
for the Great Lakes Pipe Line Company, Ponca City, Oklahoma 











Prescott 634"x24” Triplex Gasoline 
Pipe Line Pump — capacity 32,500 
barrels per day. The deep stuffing 
boxes positively prevent leakage of 
gasoline or contamination of gaso- 
line with the pump’s lubricating oil. 


The repeated preference of leading 
companies for Prescott Pumps is the 
result of their modern design, highest 


quality of materials and 
expert workmanship 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
“Nothing Pumps like a Prescott” 
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One Tank 


Does the Work of 3 


EXPOSED to identical climatic 
and atmospheric conditions, 
Granite City Copper Bearing 
Steel lasts almost three times as 
long as ordinary steel. 

Measured in terms of tanks or 
roofs or buildings, this means that 
one made of Granite City Steel 
should do the work of three made 
of ordinary steel. 

Measured by a yardstick of 
upkeep and depreciation cost, 
Granite City Steel can effect a 
material saving in maintenance 
expenseand replacementcharges. 

This corrosion-resisting steel is 
available to jobbers and fabrica- 
tors in stock sheets and plates and 
to specification. 

Service to the Mississippi Val- 
ley, the West and the Southwest 
is unusually prompt because of 
our convenient location just 20 
minutes from Saint Louis, served 
by 29 railroads and the Missis- 
sippi River. 

A copper bearing steel booklet 
will be sent on request. 
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pensive reconditioning to be faced in 
later years. 
Protection Sometimes Questioned 

Occasionally, the importance of pipe 
corrosion or the effectiveness of existing 
protective measures is questioned. The 
most recent and notable of these were 
papers by Charles Fitzgerald of the Pure 
Oil Pipe Line Co. and Gordon N. Scott, 
research associate of the American Pe 
troleum Institute. 

Mr. Fitzgerald contended that the im- 
portance of corrosion had been overem- 
phasized, while presenting data intended 
to show that pipe coating materials had 
fallen short of meeting the need in Spin- 
dle Top Gully and other notorious “hot 
spots.” He also cited instances showing 
that actual replacements of pipe, due to 
corrosion losses, were small. The exact 
condition of the rest of these lines was 
apparently considered good, but it seems 
evident deterioration must have occurred. 
Obviously, this is a loss of investment; 
deserves recognition, and puts the matter 
in a different light. As for the perform- 
ance of coatings applied to pipe buricd 
in these “hot spots,” it must be borne in 
mind that any failures of the better coat 
ings were unquestionably due to the re- 
cent discovered phenomenon of “soil 
stress.” Engineers and operators will de- 
cide for themselves, of course, whether 
or not they can afford to place buried 
steel pipe lines in service without safe- 
guarding their investment, and whether 
the few examples cited last year by Mr. 
Fitzgerald should affect any program of 
pipe construction now under way or con- 
templated for the future. 

Soil Stress 

Doctor Scott’s paper, covering examina- 
tions only in the Southwest and Cali- 
fornia, was concerned principally with 
the subject of “soil stress,” and naturally 
this factor suddenly assumed enormous 
proportions. Pipe line operators and en- 
gineers were apparently as unfamiliar 
with its existence as were coating manu- 
facturers. It is evidently one of these 
unexpected things constantly cropping up 
in life and best described as “acts of 
God.” 

It should be remembered that the func- 
tion of a pipe coating is to protect the 
pipe; and the distortion of the coating, 
while disturbing, does not necessarily 
mean the coating has failed in this re- 
spect. Consequently, the only satisfac- 
tory method of determining this condi- 
tion is to remove all coating from a sub- 
stantial length of pipe—say several hun- 
dred feet—and thoroughly examine the 
pipe itself for corrosive effects. The con- 
dition of the pipe before the coating was 
applied, the effectiveness of the prelim- 
inary cleaning, the exact conditions sur- 
rounding the application and subsequent 
handling conditions should be known and 
studied in considering the subject. 
Furthermore, apparent failures due to 
soil action should be separated from those 
due to other causes. Examinations made 
on coated pipe lines where soil distortion 
is a local condition should be offset by 
examinations in the much greater re- 
mainder of the country where this phe- 
nomenon does not exist. A considerable 
number of such examinations have subse- 
quently been made, and have shown the 
reputable coatings were unchanged and 
the pipe in as good condition as the day 
it was laid. 

Fortunately, the first impression gained 
from Doctor Scott’s paper has given way 
to a more rational appraisal of the situa- 
tion. However, considerable uncertainty 
resulted from his assertion that “most 
failures of coatings to prevent corrosion 
to the pipe are due to some form of soil 
action.” 

Carl Weidner, in his prepared discus- 
sion of Doctor Scott’s paper, said :‘‘Fail- 
ure (of coatings) occurs, as the author 
points out, principally from soil stress 
effect, and not from any chemical de- 
terioration of the material.” 

Variations in Soil Stress 

While it is gratifying to have our own 
convictions as to the chemical stability 
of established coating materials thus con- 
firmed, it would be dangerous to continue 
to lay too much emphasis on the damage 
caused by soil action. It should be re- 
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membered that, just as soils vary in their 
corrosiveness, so do they vary in the ef- 
fects of soil stress. It seems probable 
that the extreme hot spots of soil stress 
ean be safely considered as rare and as 
scattered as the hot spots of corrosive- 
ness. During the past year it has been 
further ascertained that soil stress is a 
highly localized condition, which causes 
no trouble in most sections of the coun- 
try. 

If soil stress is allowed to become the 
bugaboo of the industry, dangers of wider 
importance may be overlooked. We grant 
that soil stress does exist and that in cer- 
tain localities it is a real problem. Never- 
theless, we believe that attention might 
better be centered on the greater prob- 
lem, which accounts for a large propor- 
tion of the failures on coated lines and 
deserves consideration wherever pipe is in 
service—proper application of good coat- 
ing materials to pipe properly prepared 
for that application. 

Members of the Underground Pipe Pro- 
tection Institute are working actively on 
the problem of soil stress, some by evolv- 
ing coatings that in themselves present 
greater resistance than formerly to soil 
action, and others by the use of rein- 
forcing materials surrounding or em- 
bedded in the coating material itself. It 
should be borne in mind that all anticor- 
rosive measures are defensive measures; 
there first must be an attack before an 
intelligent counterattack can be launched. 
Just as a new disease is soon met with 
the proper antitoxin to check its ravages, 
so an exceptional subsoil condition is 
now being met with new or improved 
types of protective coatings particularly 
designed to overcome the new difficulty. 
Tests of many of these, under extremely 
severe conditions, are very encouraging. 

Occasionally, the thought is advanced 
that pipe coating materials should be pur- 
chased on a specification basis. From 
long experience with their own products, 
manufacturers of various protective coat- 
ings are satisfied that it would be im- 
possible to secure satisfactory coating 
materials in this way. This is largely 
due to the fact that present-day testing 
methods of such material are inadequate 
to control the admission of worth while 
products and at the same time entirely 
exclude all inferior ones. There are char- 
acteristics of pipe coating materials which 
have an important bearing on their per- 
formance, but at present are not measur- 
able. Furthermore, none of the known 
methods of analysis can be expected to 
control selections of raw materials and 
details of processes involved in the pro- 
duction of reputable compounds. In addi- 
tion, there is no satisfactory laboratory 
method of determining whether any par- 
ticular compound, which passes all known 
tests, will subsequently suffer chemical 
disintegration due to age and thereby lose 
its effectiveness. It is possible that some 
day pipe coating materials can be satis- 
factorily purchased in this way, but it is 
out of the question at present. There is, 
therefore, no substitute in sight for the 
reputation and experience of reliable man- 
ufacturers and satisfactory records of 
performance in actual services of their 
materials. 

Protection Depends on Proper Application 

However, in the last analysis, the pro- 
tection of pipe lines must depend upon 
proper application of coating materials. 
No pipe coating is any better than its 
application. Money spent for the best 
pipe coating in the world might just as 
well be thrown in the ditch if this coating 
is not properly applied. 

It is a source of constant surprise to 
pipe coating manufacturers to find the 
greatest interest in this subject among 
executives of pipe line companies while 
negotiating for business, but later on in 
the field to find that this interest has not 
been transmitted to the field forces. 
The entire responsibility for applying 
properly thousands of dollars worth of 
pipe coating material, on which depends 
the future of millions of dollars worth of 
pipe, is found to be ultimately in the 
hands of men being paid from $4 to $8 a 
day. It might be wise for some of the 
larger pipe line companies, which have 
learned the importance of protecting their 
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other investments, to invest whatever is 
necessary in properly training their field 
crews, and of impressing upon them the 
importance of the work they do. 

A preliminary application of the chosen 
pipe coating should be made at the pipe 
mill. The pipe surface is then new and, 
therefore, should be cleaner than can be 
expected later. A clean surface is a 
highly important matter—in fact, is im- 
perative—for the proper performance of 
any pipe coating. It seems logical to ex- 
pect, therefore, that the first application 
ean be made onea better surface than if 
this application is delayed until the pipe 
is in the field. 

Atmospheric Corrosive Agents 

Another desirable reason for shop coat- 
ing is that bare pipe or pipe coated with 
an inadequate mill coating is attacked, 
while in storage, while in transit, or 
while strung along the right of way, by 
the ever-present atmospheric corrosive 
agents. Corrosion, consequently, occurs; 
and extensive cleaning is required in the 
field before protective coatings can be 
properly applied. This cleaning is ex- 
pensive, and introduces the hazard that 
it may not be performed satisfactorily. 
The performance of any coating would, 
consequently, be jeopardized. Shop coat- 
ing eliminates practically all of this ex- 
pense and also this hazard. 

There is no difficulty or hardship con- 
nected with the proper application of 
pipe coating materials. It is merely a 
problem of proper procedure and intelli- 
gent preliminary planning, so that the 
pipe coating operations can be provided 
for in the general plan of construction 
without causing delays or necessitating 
poor workmanship. The American Pe- 
troleum Institute’s code of good practice 
in the proper preparation of pipe for 
coating and the application of the coating 
material might well be made the “Bible” 
of the coating crew and its supervisors. 
It is well to remember, also, that a few 
hours or days saved by permitting an in- 
ferior application job will probably re- 
sult in years lost from the ultimate life of 
the pipe line. Few operators would know- 
ingly sanction such extravagance. 

In this same connection, it should be 
emphasized that the proper handling of 
coated pipe deserves more attention from 
most pipe line builders. When a pipe has 
received its permanent anticorrosive pro- 
tection, the coating is ready to protect 
the pipe against any enemy the soil may 
hold. If, through careless or unintelli- 
gent handling, the pipe’s protective armor 
is badly mutilated, the battle against cor- 
rosion is practically half lost before the 
pipe enters the soil. For example, there 
would seem to be little need for pointing 
out that chains, wires and ropes should 
not be used wantonly in handling coated 
pipe; but there still are many pipe line 
operators who have not recognized the 
value and economy of using broad canvas 
or leather slings around coated pipe when 
moving it or lowering it into the trench. 

From the foregoing discussion, and the 
facts we have presented, it will be seen 
that well-applied pipe coatings are eco- 
nomically justified by the increased life 
they give to buried pipe. This is the con- 
clusion of many engineers and operating 
companies whose experience has led them 
to recognize the fact that a good pro- 
tective coating is the cheapest insurance 
against untimely pipe failure. In stressing 
the primary importance of proper appli- 
cation of good and reputable pipe coating 
materials, we feel that we are pointing 
the way to the economical solution of the 
major problem involved in the protection 
of buried pipe lines. 


CONTROL OF COLOR 
BY ACID TREATING 


(Continued from Page 122) 

come darker, proper allowance is made 
for this fact in subsequent determinations. 

In measuring colors, the sample of the 
unknown oil is diluted so that its color 
approximates that of the standard. This 
has been found essential in order that the 
amount of light absorbed in the two cells 
may be equalized. The choice of diluent 
is likewise important in order to obtain 
truly attractive colors. Naphtha or re- 
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fined oil solutions of light and moderately 
dark oils are too dark, due possibly to 
the dissociation of the color bodies; while 
with still bottoms and other dark oils the 
colors are too light, due to the precipita- 
tion of the asphaltic constituents. 
Medicinal white oil solutions give colors 
which are additive, but the high cost and 
viscosity of the oil are disadvantageous. 
A mixture of equal parts of extraction 
naphtha and white oil has proven very 
satisfactory. 

The comparison between true color and 
the N.P.A. color scale is illustrated in 
Figure 1. 

Study of Acid Treating 


Solar reduced stock obtained from Sem- 
inole crude was chosen for the major 
part of the investigation of acid treating. 
Attention was concentrated on this stock 
for two reasons. First, it is a specific 
and recognizable cut among refiners; and, 
second, it forms the low viscosity oil 
base for the majority of the marketed 
motor oils. The stock had the following 
characteristics : 


ee rere Fee 25.1° A.P.I. 
Viscosity at 70° F......... 790 sec. Saybolt 
Viscosity at 100° F......... 286 sec. Saybolt 
Viscosity at 120° F......... 129 sec. Saybolt 
. arr CPt. 25° F. 

DED bs vakceeeeeo<cogenews 410° F. 

. slvteecs +0ugs.se Cheats 470° F, 

0 er ree Very slight trace 
Oe GIR? 6. ctccncaseesce —140 


*In the course of four months the stock 
changed from 112 to 140 true color. The 
assumption is made that the difference be- 
tween the original color “bodies” and those 
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which developed on standing is of 
order in respect to the action of sulphuric 
acid in removing them. 


The stock was treated according to the 
standard laboratory procedure, with 97.8, 
93.2, 90.7, 86.0, 82.6 and 75.0 per cent 
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Figure 2. 


sulphuric acid over the range of 0.05 cc. 
to 9.5 ce. of acid per 100 cc. of oil. The 
tests were conducted at 80° F. + 3° F., 
and the time of shaking was 40 minutes. 


The effect of the volume of 93 per cent 
treating acid on the sour oil and ammonia 
colors is shown in Figure 2. It should 
be noted that the sour oil color curve 
passes through a maximum color at 0.) 
per cent acid, which is 48 color units or 
43 per cent darker than the original 
stock color. The sour oil color reaches a 
minimum true color of 11 (2.7 N.P.A.) 
at 3 per cent (23 pounds per barrel) aci:l 
by volume, and increases steadily there- 
after to 26.5 true color at 9 per cen‘ 
acid. No such irregularities were ob- 
served in the ammonia colors of the 
heated oils. Here the acid functions im- 
mediately as a decolorizing agent, and 9 
normal exponential curve is obtained. 

The sour oil color curves obtained with 
the other concentrations of acid all show 
an initial increase in color, maximum at 
0.1 per cent, but the degree of darkening 
apparently bears no relationship to the 
acid concentration. On the other hand, 
the darkening of the sour oil color due to 
excessive treating is greatest with 98 per 
cent acid and decreases regularly with 
diminishing concentration; 82.6 per cent 
acid darkens the color very slightly, and 
75 per cent acid not at all. ‘ 

The ammonia color, although a little 





The Davis Supersensitive Gas Relief 
Valve performs like a star football 
player, though with different results, 
of course. It “recovers” tank vapors 
like nobody’s business, “passes” them 
into recovery systems, “blocks” the at- 
tempts of vacuum to “interfere” with 
its efficiency—“runs” as smoothly as a 
halfback with a clear field ahead. 


This valve has been adopted as stand- 
ard equipment by many prominent 
operators. It works on a fraction of 
an inch of water gauge. Inlet pressure 
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pressure nor the rate of flow affect it. 
This is one of the line of Davis Auto- 
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light, resembles the caustic neutralized 
color much closer than does the sour oil. 
Where the sour oil is usually brown with 
a blue bloom, the ammonia color is a rich 
golden yellow, greatly improved in bloom. 
This change in color on neutralization 
with ammonia was found to be due to the 
presence of indicator-like bodies, for sour 
oils can be changed repeatedly from brown 
to yellow and back to brown by the al- 
ternate addition of ammonia and hydro- 
chloric acid. This effect is easily ob- 
served with dark naphtha-fixed sour oils. 


Color-Removing Efficiencies 

For the purpose of comparing the 
color-removing efficiencies of the six 
strengths of acid, the ammonia color was 
chosen as the basis for comparison, be- 
cause it is more accurately defined than 
the sour oil color and is closer to the 
plant caustic neutralized color. Figures 
3 and 4 display on log paper this com- 
parison, and show the final ammonia 
color and the per cent color removed as 
functions of the grams of sulphuric acid 
in the treating acid employed. The su- 
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Figure 3. 


periorities of 93 per cent acid are imme 
diately apparent. Thus with 2 grams of 
sulphuric acid per 100 cc. of solar re- 
duced stock (approximately 10 pounds, 
93 per cent acid per 50-gallon barrel) 
colors ranging from 9 to 38 true color 
are obtainable, depending on the acid 
concentration. For 15 true color, 13 


“grams of sulphuric acid are necessary 


when the treating is accomplished with 
93 per cent acid. To obtain this same 
color with 98 per cent, 90.7 per cent, 86 
per cent and 82.6 per cent acid, 1.45, 1.7. 
2.3 and 3.6 grams of sulphuric acid, re- 
spectively, are necessary. 

It is important to appreciate that the 
inferiority of the weaker acids was far in 
excess of the molal equivalence of the 
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highest concentrations of acid. The color 
removal is less a function of the weight 
of* sulphuric acid involved than of the 
concentration of the acid. The color re- 
moved is also shown to bear no relation- 
ship to the oil loss incurred in treating. 

It should not be understood, however. 
that 93 per cent acid is the most efficient 
acid for color removal in all cases. Fluxed 
bottoms are usually treated much more 
efficiently with 98 per cent acid. Also. 
in the case of the treatment of fluxed 
bottoms the caustic neutralized color is 
lighter than the ammonia color. 

Oil Loss vs. Acid Concentration 

The effect of acid concentration on the 
sour oil loss is shown in Figure 5. This 
was determined by subtracting the acid 
volume from the total volume of the 
sludge at the bottom of the centrifuge 
tube. The stronger acids are far more 
drastic in their action on the oil than 
the weaker. As with color, the initial 
concentration of the acid, rather than the 
number of grams of sulphuric acid, is the 
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factor which has greater influence on the 
yield. 
Temperature of Acid Treatment 

The effect of temperature on the treat- 
ment of solar reduced stock is not very 
pronounced, except at the lower and high- 
er limits. At lower temperatures the 
treating efficiency is reduced either by 
virtue of poor agitation at the high vis- 
cosity (1,200 at 60° F.) or by failure to 
attain equilibrium at that temperature 
At the higher temperatures, 140° F. or 
above, oxidation darkens the oil. Be- 
tween 80° and 115° F, neither the am- 
monia nor the sour oil color is appre- 
ciably changed for any quantity of treat- 
ing acid up to 15 pounds per 50-gallon 
barrel. This is borne out by Figure 6 
which shows the complete acid-treating 
curve for several temperature ranges for 
93 per cent acid. Similar data were ob- 
tained for other concentrations of acid. 
and all of the curves were of the same 
general shape, indicating that the treating 
activity of a weak acid is specific and 
eannot be increased to equal that of a 
stronger acid by merely raising the treat- 
ing temperature. 

To determine whether acid is actually 
less efficient at low temperatures or 
whether the poorer results mean less ef- 
fective contact due to high voscosity, a 
series of tests was made with fluxed 
solar reduced stock over a temperature 
range from 32° to 147° F. The results 
indicate that color removal is improved 
at the lower temperatures when quanti- 
ties of acid in excess of 1.5 per cent are 
employed. This is attributed to a de- 
crease in oxidation. With less than 1.5 
per cent acid, the color removal gradually 
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becomes poorer as the temperature and 
the quantity of acid are decreased. Under 
these conditions, treating is impaired by 
virtue of the less fluid sludge. Treating 
at high temperatures produces the op- 
posite effect. Here the tendency is for 
the color to increase under all circum- 
stances as the temperature and acid vol- 
ume increase. 

The treatment of naphtha solutions of 
bottoms and heavy oils is invariably im- 
proved by lower temperatures. This fol- 
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lows from the above discussion, as the 
acid volume in such cases is relatively 
large. 

An important point to note is that the 
oil loss does not change with temperature, 
and is no greater at high than at moderate 
temperatures. 

Viscosity, Gravity and Index of Refrac- 
tion of Treated Oil 

The specific gravities of the finished 
oils produced by treating solar reduced 
stock with various quantities and con- 
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PIPE THREADERS 


(HAND AND MACHINE) 


It is interesting to note that during the first six 
months of this year, several times as much space 
was used by manufacturers of pipe threaders in The 
Oil and Gas Journal as in all other oil field publi. 
cations put together. 
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centrations of acid were determined with 
a 10 ce. calibrated picnometer at room 
temperature and converted to A.P.I. grav- 
ity at 60° F. As shown in Figure 7, the 
first increment of acid produces a marked 
effect on the gravity. The A.P.I. gravity 
rises rapidly up to 0.6 per cent acid by 
volume. With greater volumes of acid, 
the increase is less pronounced. Stronger 
acids produce much greater changes in 
gravity than the weaker acids. This 
change is a function of the initial con- 
centration of sulphuric acid in the treat- 
ing acid rather than the grams of sul- 
phuric acid employed. Such great changes 
in gravity can only be accounted for by 
the removal of very heavy bituminous 
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bodies, and it seems doubtful whether 
mere polymerization of olefin bodies and 
their removal could have accomplished 
this change. 


Color removal is not definitely related 
to the change in gravity (or removal of 
bituminous bodies) ; for where the great- 
est amount of color is removed per unit 
volume of acid the gravity changes but 
little (see Figure 8). 


Oil loss is definitely related to the 
change in gravity by virtue of the fact 
that the gravity change is accomplished 
by the loss of high density substances 
from the oil. When the oil loss is plotted 
against the change in A.P.I. gravity (Fig- 
ure 9), a straight line is obtained. These 
curves, however, do not exactly coincide 
for all acid concentrations, indicating that 
the material lost is not exactly the same 
for each acid. 

The viscosities of the same finished 
oils were determined in a pipette viscosi- 
meter. ‘Two determinations were made 
on each oil, and these were found to 
check with 0.1 seconds. The viscosity at 
100° F. normally decreased as the con- 
centration and quantity of acid increased. 
This is clearly shown in Figure 10, where 
the Saybolt viscosity at 100° F. is plotted 
against acid volume for 98, 93, 86 and 75 
per cent acids. Solar reduced stock 
treated with 75 per cent acid represents 
an exception to the normal. With this 
acid, the viscosity first increases 5 sec- 
onds at 1.3 per cent acid by volume, and 
thereafter slowly decreases to 2 seconds 
below the initial viscosity as a limit. 


The viscosity-gravity constant of the 
treated oil likewise decreased as the con- 
centration and qnantity of acid increased, 
despite the decrease in viscosity. For 
normal treating conditions, the constant 
drops from 0.848 to 0.842. This corre- 
sponds to a small decrease in the naph- 
thenic character of the oil. 

The curve for the index of refraction of 
the finished oils resembles the density 
curve, in that the index decreases as the 
amount and concentration of acid in- 
crease, approaching values normally as- 
sociated with paraffinic oils (Figure 11). 

Heat of Acid-Treating Reaction 

The heat of the acid-treating reaction 
of solar reduced stock with various quan- 
tities and concentrations of acid was de- 
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termined in an attempt to correlate color 
removal with heat of reaction. 

The method consisted essentially in 
measuring the rise in temperature of the 
stock, previously brought to thermal equi- 
librium in a thermos bottle, after a defi- 
nite quantity and concentration of acid 
had been added. Four hundred grams of 
oil was placed in a quart thermos bottle 
provided with a 100° F. viscasimeter 
thermometer readable to 0.05° F. The 
thermos bottle containing the oil was 
shaken in the mechanical shaker, and the 
temperatures read at intervals of 0, 2, 5, 
9, 15, 20 and 25 minutes. The first read- 
ing was taken when the oil reached 94° 
F. and after 25 minutes shaking the 
temperature rose to 97.4° F. A def- 
inite quantity of acid at 98° F. was 
then quickly added and the shaking 
continued. Temperature readings were 
again taken at intervals of 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 
15, 20 and 25 minutes. The thermos bot- 
tle was placed in the shaker so that the 
thermometer was always immersed in the 
oil, and in taking temperature readings 
the shaker was stopped for from 3 to 5 
seconds. More than 95 per cent of the 
temperature rise took place in the first 
minute. 

The heat of reaction was calculated by 
obtaining the temperature rise by plotting 
temperature as a function of time, and 
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correcting for the heat of mechanical agi- 
tation, the thermal equivalent of the ap- 
paratus, and the acid. Figure 12 sum- 
marizes the results. It is apparent that 
the reactions with the various acids differ 
to a marked degree. When the same data 
are plotted as a function of color re- 
moval, the curves for 75 per cent, 86 per 
cent and 93 per cent acid almost coincide ; 
while 98 per cent acid stands by itself, 
higher than the others because of sec- 
ondary reactions. The extent of coinci- 
dence between these curves, however, is 
not sufficient to conclude that the heat of 
reaction is a direct function of the 
amount of color removed. Moreover, the 
greatest quantity of heat was not lib- 
erated when the greatest amount of color 
was removed. 

The heat of dilution of the treating 
acid undoubtedly plays a part in the total 
heat of reaction. Calculations based on 
the assumption that all of the heat was 
due to dilution showed that excessive di- 
lutions were not required to produce the 
necessary heat, and it is quite possible 
that much of the heat may have arisen as 
a consequence of the dilution of the sul- 
phurie acid by the water produced by the 
condensation of oxygen bodies. 

The oil lost in the treating reaction is a 
straight line function of the heat of the 
acid-treating reaction (Figure 13). This 
follows for all acid concentrations, and 
treatments having the same oil loss lib- 
erate the same amount of heat regardless 
of the treating-acid concentration. 

Acid Consumed in 

Contrary to several statements in the 
literature, the actual acid consumed in 
treating is not very great. This applies 
in particular to solar reduced stock. Fig- 
ure 14 shows the consumption of 93 per 
cent acid in the treatment of this stock. 

In comparing the acid loss with the 
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per cent color removed, we find that more 
than 92 per cent of the color is removed 
without an appreciable amount of acid 
loss (0.1 gram per 100 cc. oil). Further 
color removal can only be accomplished 
with a sacrifice of acid. The treating 
temperature was 95° F. 

Part of the loss of sulphuric acid may 
be attributed to the formation of sulphur 
dioxide. A series of tests conducted at 
95° F. along lines similar to the above 
showed this to be almost negligible. The 
per cent sulphuric acid by weight lost as 
sulphur dioxide varied from 0.06 per cent 
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to 0.22 per cent for tests with 0.25 per 
cent to 5 per cent acid by volume. Ninety- 
eight per cent acid produced the greatest 
amount of sulphur dioxide. 

These data were obtained by extracting 
the acid from the peppered oil with the 
aid of alcohol, benzine and water. Five 
extractions usually reduced the acidity to 
0.1 per cent of what it had originally 
been. The inherent error in the pro- 
cedure was determined by blanks, and the 
results corrected correspondingly. Quanti- 
tative technique and apparatus were em- 
ployed throughout. 


Theory of Acid Treatment 

Practically all of the data presented 
so far have referred to the effect of 
sulphuric acid applied to solar reduced 
stock. A considerable quantity of dats 
has been obtained in these laboratories 
on heavier oils in solutions. The results 
in general were parallel to those already 
cited, and justify in our opinion, such 
conclusions as have already been drawn. 
In what follows we will mention certain 
viewpoints which have developed as a 
result of the work. It should be under- 
stood that these conjectures have a dif- 
ferent order of reliability than the pre- 
vious experimental results, but they ap- 
pear to us to be sufficiently probable to 
warrant introduction at this time. 

It has been said that the acid treating 
of lubricating stocks is principally a 
chemical reaction. This statement is 
based upon the assumption that between 
25 and 40 per cent of acid is actually 
consumed by the reaction with oils and 
that large volumes of sulphur dioxide 
are liberated. Furthermore, it is fre- 
quently stated that sulphur and oxygen 
are found to be highly concentrated in 
the sludges. In distinction to the chemi- 
cal theory is the physical, or solution, 
theory, which assumes that the major 
portion of the action consists in the ab- 
sorption and subsequent solution of the 
asphaltic bodies in the acid in exactly 
the same manner as a soluble substance 
distributes itself between two immiscible 
liquids. Another possibility has been 
mentioned, viz., that bituminous bodies 
previously retained as (colloidal?) par- 
ticles in the oil are flocculated by the 
acid, which thus removes the colored ma- 
terials. 

Judging from the results of this work. 
we find it difficult to believe that the 
reaction is largely one in which sul- 
phurie acid is a reactant. The loss of 
acid in the reaction is insufficient to 
sustain the chemical theory. Further- 
more, the amount of sulphur dioxide lib- 
erated represents a negligible part of the 
total amount employed, and the oil loss 
is not found to increase with the eleva- 
tion of the treating temperature. 
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Every indication shows that chemical 
reaction with sulphuric acid plays a very 
minor role. In the work on the heat 
of the treating reaction, more than 95 
per cent of the heat was found to be lib- 
erated in the course of one minute. BHx- 
perimental work showed that at this tem- 
perature sulphonation does not take plac» 
with such rapidity. It is also improbable 
that polymerization between olefins pro- 
moted by sulphuric acid occurs to any 
great extent; otherwise the large change< 
in gravity produced by treating wouid 
not have been accomplished. Polymeri- 
zation between olefins and aromatics 
seems more plausible. 


Solution Theory’ 

The physical, or solution, theory of 
acid treating is well supported by experi- 
mental data. Thus the color removed 
is less a function of the grams of acid 
than the concentration and volume. Plot- 
ting the per cent color removed against 
the volume of acid employed for a large 
variety of oils, the curves will be found 
to coincide approximately regardless of 
the color of the stock, provided the same 
acid concentration is employed through- 
out. The fact that the treating is en- 
hanced by a lowering of temperature also 
supports the solution idea. 

Several workers have supported the 
solution theory on the basis of results 
similar to the color removal curve (Fig- 
ure 2), which they claim is typical of 
a solution process. Their contention is 
probably not well founded, since it can 
easily be shown that a curve of similar 
shape might obtain if the process were 
purely chemical. 

What is believed to happen in the 
treating of lubricating stocks is: First, 
there is the production of substances 
having an indicator-like nature which in- 
creases the color beyond the stock color. 
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This is the reactant which becomes yel- 
low in color if the oil is made ammoni- 
acal, and the presence of these bodies ac- 
counts for the characteristic maxima on 
the acid treatment curves previously men- 
tioned. This, we believe, is practically 
all the “chemical” reaction which occurs, 
except under conditions discussed under 
the fourth step below. Second, there is 
a flocculation of the (colloidally?) dis- 
solved bitumens followed by their absorp- 
tion by the acid to form a solution or 
emulsion. Third, color bodies other than 
bitumens containing chromophore groups 
are dissolved in the acid by preferential 
solubility. Fourth, if the quantity and 
concentration of the acid are high, some 
sulphonation and oxidation may take 
place. 

If refining is largely a matter of the 
flocculation of bitumens, it should be pos- 
sible to return these substances to the 
main oil body, restoring the oil to its 
original physical condition. Experiments 
were conducted to find out whether such 
was the fact. Samples of solar reduced 
stock were treated with 0.3 per cent, 
0.5 per cent, 1.6 per cent, 2.0 per cent 
and 3.0 per cent by volume of 93 per 
cent acid. To these were added alcohol 
(95 per cent) and benzol is sufficient 
quantity to dissolve all of the sludge. 
Each mixture was then neutralized and 
washed and subjected to distillation at 
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the solvents. The maximum temperature 
obtained in the distillation was 400° F. 
A blank was also run (without the addi- 
tion of acid, but with all other factors 
the same). Inspection of the acid-treated 
samples showed that all of the sludge 
had gone back into solution with the oil. 
Table 1 summarizes the results. 


TABLE 1—RECONSTITUTION OF STOCK 
FROM TREATED OIL AND SLUDGE 


Per cent Index of 

acid Viscosity* A.P.I.¢ refraction 
by Vol. Color 100° F. 60° F. 29° C. 
Virgin Oil 170 286 25.30 1.49937 
Blank — 288 25.25 1.49930 
Oe ematen 294 297 25.12 1.49945 
GE cunses Be 298 25.15 1.49950 
Se .svaccs Eee 301 25 04 1.49938 
a -sescce ae 299 25.17 1.49930 
SO sien OS 302 25.07 1.49920 
3.0 298 294 25.10 1.49840 





*Pipette viscosimeter. 
tPicnometer. 


Inspection of the table indicates that 
the order of color change in the blank 
was the same as that found with the 
acid-treated samples. It will also be 
noted that there is no regularity of in- 
crease in color with increase in acid ap- 
plied. Thus, a 3 ce. acid treatment wheu 
neutralized according to the above pro- 
cedure showed almost the same color as 
a sample given only one-tenth the amount 
of sulphuric acid. While the results are 
eapable of different interpretation, they 
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present an interesting phenomenon whicn 
must be taken into account in any theory 
of acid treating. It need hardly be stat- 
ed that the variation in gravity and index 
of refraction are within the limits of 
error of determination. 

To show further that the oil was not 
markedly changed in character by the 
acid treatment and neutralization pro- 
cedure specified above, the sample whicn 
was treated by 1 per cent of acid by vol- 
ume and “reconstituted” was subsequent- 
ly treated with an additional 1 per cen: 
in the ordinary manner. This specially 
treated sample gave a 98 per cent yield 
of oil having an ammonia true color of 
25.6, whereas the virgin oil treated in 
the identical way gave the same yield 
and an ammonia true color of 22.2. 
Other Applications of Standard Color and 

Treating Procedure 

In concluding this paper in which we 
have sought to show a certain simplicity 
and regularity in the reaction of acid 
on lubricating oils, it may be well to 
point out certain obvious advantages in 
this new method of considering acid- 
treating results. In the first place, it 
should be mentioned that the procedure 
has been successfully applied to many 
different oils. Lack of space has pre- 
vented references to a number of inter- 
esting relationships discussed in this 
work. It is clear, for example, that the 
problem of the economical relationship 
between acid treatixg any oil and con- 
tact or percolation removal of color witi 
absorbents becomes a matter of simple 
arithmetic. 

Furthermore, since the laboratory work 
can be done quickly, with excellent re- 
producibility, and with the highest ef- 
ficiency of application of the acid, it 
serves as a true standard of accomplish- 
ment for plant operation. It has been 
shown, for example, in the work of this 
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company that carefully controlled plaut 
operations can very nearly approach the 
standard set by these treatments of 100 
ec. of oil. Failure to accomplish such a 
result is a clear-cut indication of poor 
plant operation. Thus, for example, the 
operation of a large-scale treating equip- 
ment was not considered satisfactory un- 
til it was capable of approaching the 
laboratory results as indicated below: 


TABLE 2—COMPARISON OF LABORA- 
TORY AND SEMIWORKS TREATMENT 
Pounds 
of acid 
per 50- Labor’t’'ry Semiworks 
gal. bbl. ammonia ammonia 


of oil Color Color Kind of oil 
13.0 2.2 2.9 Pressed heavy 
distillate 
7.6 5.0 4.6 Pressed heavy 
distillate 
16.0 12.1 12.5 Solar reduced 
8.0 19.5 26.5 Solar reduced 
4.0 44.0 54.5 Solar reduced 


From results which are not included 
in this paper, it was possible to decide 
whether or not two-stage application of 
acid was justified for this particular in- 
stallation. 

In another instance the procedure was 
employed to determine the amount of 
acid required to reduce a long series of 
overhead lubricating cuts to required 
color. The decrease in viscosity with 
treating and other factors of importanc: 
at that time were noted to determine th» 
particular distillation column adjustment 
to produce the most economical cut oi 
high viscosity oil as respects color, vis- 
cosity, treating-acid consumption, anil 
over-all viscosity oil yield. 

The true color scale adopted in all v7 
the treating work has also been of dis- 
tinct value in connection with the dis- 
tillation of heavy oils. Thus the exteiit 
by which a particular stock darkens un- 
der given distillation conditions is clearly 
shown by making a color balance involv- 
ing the yield and color of each of the 
cuts. From such determinations clean- 
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cut decisions can be made as to whether 
certain methods of distillation will finally 
produce improved materials for the aci¢- 
treating plant. 

It is planned to continue the work, 
part of which has indeed become routine 
in connection with our plant operations, 
in the hope and with the promise that 
much of the speculation and all of the 
lore can be removed from the art of acid 
treating. 

Summary 

1. A method has been developed which 
is capable of measuring the color of any 
oil in terms of true color units. True 
color units may be expressed in terms 
of N.P.A. colors. 

2. Employing this system of color 
measurement, a laboratory treating pro- 
cedure has been developed which has been 
useful in controlling plant-treating con- 
ditions. It enables one quickly to de- 
termine for any oil the quantity and con- 
centration of acid necessary to obtain a 
specified color or oil yield. The samples 
handled are large enough for complete 
inspection, and the results are compar- 
able with plant practice. 

3. In treating solar reduced stock 
the first increment of acid produces 1 
sour oil color which is higher than the 
initial color of the untreated oil. There- 
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The Pictures 


Upper Left: Sullivan “50” at work in the 
Mid-Continent Field. 


Below: Side view of the Sullivan “50”. 
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after the color decreases as more acid 
is added. 

4. On a weight basis, 93 per cent sul- 
phuric acid is superior to 98 per cent 
as a reagent for the removal of color 
from solar reduced stock. The sequence 
of acid concentrations in their order of 
decreasing efficiencies as reagents for 
color removal (restricted to solar stock 
only) is 93 per cent, 98 per cent, 91 per 
cent, 86 per cent, 83 per cent, and 75 
per cent. For naphtha flux bottoms, 98 
per cent acid is superior to lower con- 
centrations. 

5. As the concentration of the treat- 
ing acid increases, the oil loss increases. 
The loss is primarily a function of the 
concentration of acid rather than the 
weight of sulphuric acid in the acid 
used. 

6. The effect of treating temperatures 
on solar reduced stock with all concen- 
trations of acid is not very pronounced. 
For normal amounts of acid up to 2 per 
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cent by volume, the color changes but 
slightly in the temperature range frof 
60° F. to 120° F. For volumes of acid 
in excess of this amount, lower tempera- 
tures produce more favorable results, 
providing the viscosity of the oil is re- 
duced by fluxing with naphtha or water 
white. The oil loss does not change with 
variations in temperature. 

7. As the volume and concentration 
of the acid increase, the A.P.I. gravity 
of the finished solar oil increases. The 
first increment of acid (up to 1 per cent 
by volume) produces a_ proportionately 
larger increase in A.P.I. gravity than 
the larger volumes of acid. Stronger 
acids produce greater changes in gravity 
than the weaker acids. 

8. As the volume and concentration 
of treating acid increase, the viscosity 
of the finished solar stock decreases. This 
change is almost a linear function of the 
acid volume. The effect of the first in- 
crement (up to 0.5 per cent) of 75 per 
cent acid, however, is to increase the 
viscosity ; thereafter additional] acid de- 
creases the viscosity. 

9. The refractive indices of finished 
acid-treated solar oils decrease as the 
amount and concentration of acid in- 
crease. 

10. The removal of color with various 
concentrations of acid does not appear 
to be definitely related to changes in 
gravity, for the greatest color removal 
per unit volume of acid is not accompa- 
nied by the greatest change in gravity. 

11. The heat of the acid-treating re- 
action is directly proportional to the oil 
lost by reaction in the treating, and for 
any given oil loss the heat of reaction 
is practically equal for all concentrations 
of acid. 

12. The change in gravity is directly 
proportional to the oil treating loss, and 
for any given loss the change in gravity 
is practically equal for all concentrations 
of acid. 

13. For 95 per cent treating acid, the 
acid lost or consumed by reaction with 
solar reduced stock varies from 1 to 3.5 
per cent of the initial weight for treat- 
ments ranging from 1 per cent to 7 per 
cent by volume of treating acid. The 
acid consumed is not proportional to the 
color removed. The loss due to oxida- 
tion, as indicated by the formation of 
sulphur dioxide, varied from 0.06 per 
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cent to 0.22 per cent for tests with 0.25 
per cent to 5 per cent acid by volume. 

14. Experiments on the reconstitution 
of solar reduced stock, whereby sludge 
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is redissolved into the oil, shows that 
the oil is not appreciably changed as a 
consequence of the action of the acid. 
Acknowledgement 
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KENTUCKY FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 90) 

from this new field has been given, and 
this will spur the operators of Owens- 
boro and other points to try their luck 
here where their activities are unre- 
stricted. The original discovery well and 
three offsets are holding up remarkably 
and the Louis Garvin well, nearly 2 
mile due north, was put on the pump 
recently and it is thought will yield even 
better on the jack than it did while 
flowing. There are at least a dozen rigs 
running within a radius of a mile of the 
first well and the extent and capacity 
of the inside area will be determine‘ 
within the next couple of weeks. Per- 
haps never before in Kentucky has such 
an intensive drilling campaign been 
started on such a small area and such 
large sums of money staked on the out- 
come of a few hundred acres at such 
shallow depths. Nothing, possibly, could 
more clearly prove the faith of the Ken- 
tucky operator in his favorite sand, the 
famous Corniferous of Estill and Lee 
Counties, where it not only proved 
fabulously productive but its staying 
qualities endeared it even more, than this 
push to get acreage as it is claimed by 
leading geologists to be the Corniferous, 
the horizon immediately below the base 
of the Chattanooga shale where the big 
oil production is found. 

There is no topographic map of the 
country and John H. McClurkin, who 
is making Horse Cave his headquarters, 
mapped some 15 square miles with a 
plane table, locating all farm lines, roads 
and wells with sea level elevations. The 
work was done in conjunction with Mis- 
souri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. geologists. A 
new edition of the map will soon be out 
showing some 35 wells drilling and a 
more extensive area platted. Dr. W. R. 
Jillson, state geologist, has two men in 
the field and a report is expected shortly 
that should go far towards assisting the 
operators in future development. Doctor 
Jillson is authority for the statement 
that he believes it will prove a great oil 
field, perhaps of equal importance with 
the Big Sinking Pool of Lee County. 

Among the more prominent operators 
and companies in the field are the Ohio 
Oil Co., New Domain Oil & Gas Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky, Wittmer 
Oil & Gas Co., Rex-Pyramid Oil Co., In- 
terstate Oil & Gas Co., Miller & Damron, 
Lowman & Daley, Norris Brothers, of 
Glasgow, George McGinley, H. X. Clark, 
and many other independent operators. 

Ohio County Wells 

Quietude still prevails in the Tri- 
County Field of Ohio, Daviess and Han- 
cock Counties, and will hardly pick up 
much until the shutdown movement hax 
passed. The Legrande Field in Hart 
County, which caused a great deal of ex- 
citement on the coming in of a few heavy 
producers, continues to draw the atten- 
tion of the operators in the Owensboro 
region, many of them spending their time 
between the fields, picking up leases and 
making contracts and locations for drill- 
ing. With big gas wells being found in 
Hart, Green, Barren and adjoining coun- 
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The American Adjustable Steel Rig 
Brace may be adjusted in a very few 
minutes with one set of chain tongs. 
Braces have twelve inches of adjust- 
ing space. 


Vibration of rig is eliminated by 





@MERICAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT 
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FOR PERFECT 
PERFORMANCE 


“Clang!” The sharp clap of the bell sends the 
fighters bounding lightly to the center of the ring 
and into the white glare of the calciums which 
highlight the ripple and slide of iron muscles. 


A roar of approval rolls up over the billowing tiers 
of spectators as the fighters clash in a whirlwind 
of lightning feints and shifts, of stinging jabs and 
jolting blows. The thud and smack of leather 


against tight, pink flesh is music to the fight fans’ 
ears. 


Two fighting machines tuned to the minute, bor- 
ing in—socking, blocking—absorbing and inflicting 
punishment in a flashing exchange of numbing 
blows—that’s a sight that sends the red blood of 
he-men racing, holding them awed and enthralled. 
They'll tell you in enthusiastically profane admira- 
tion that “There IS one sweet battle! Boy, it’s a 
wow! A perfect performance!” 


Do you enjoy a good fight—a perfect performance? 
We'll bet you do. 


There is another fighter who can stand up and 
take it on the chin. You will admire the way he 
stands the gaff, when stability means faster drill- 
ing and a straighter hole. This fighter is the 
American Adjustable Steel Rig Brace. 


quick adjustment. Braces will push 
down or pull up as desired. 


Eliminates expense of repairing and 
replacing turnbuckles, rods and 
straps. May be used with rotary or 
standard rig. 
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BADGETT STEAM 


LUBRICATOR 
Saves Six Ways! 
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Badgett Lubricators opegate on 
every type of steam engine. Get 
Bagdett Equipment now and end 
all your lubrication troubles. 
Good lubrication means money 
to you, the life of your machin- 
ery, the time of your workmen. 
Badgett Lubricators eliminate 
packing piston rods on engines 
and pumps. 


This lubricator is a positive, 
regular feed; can be attached to 
any steam line; sits upright; 
may be attached at bottom or 
both ends; operated by water 
pressure. Here are some present 
users of Badgett Lubricators: 


Southern Drilling Co., Oklahoma City 
John Mabee, Tulsa 

Loffland Bros., Tulsa 

J. Henry, Duncan, Okla. 

Summit Drilling Co., Tulsa 

G. J. Beard, Duncan, Okla. 

Hubbard & Wofford, Tulsa 

Herman Wagener, Oklahoma City 
Byers Drilling Co., Oklahoma City 
A & B Drilling Co., Oklahoma City 
Capitol Drilling Co., Oklahoma City 
Prince & Prince, Electra, Texas 
Clark & Cowden, Duncan, Okla. 
Independent Oil Co., Oklahoma City 
G. E. Gilberth, Oklahoma City 
Golden & Cochran, Wink, Texas 
Haynes Drilling Co., Wink, Texas 
Murphy & Graham, Seminole, Okla. 
Steinberg & Yerkee, Seminole, Okla. 
Fain-McGaha, Wichita Falls, Texas 
Alleson & Clevinger, Seminole, Okla. 
Winkler & McQueen, Duncan, Okla. 
Reynold Drilling Co., Seminole, Okla. 
Manahan Drilling Co., Seminole, Okla. 
Herndon Drilling Co., Seminole, Okla. 
Hartman & Hamilton, Seminole, Okla. 


You are not obligating yourself 
when you write for details. 


Sold through leading supply 
houses in the Mid-West and 
through the National Supply Co. 
in the State of California. 


BADGETT STEAM 


LUBRICATOR COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA 


CHICKASHA, 











ties, they have become doubly attractive, 
the operators say, as the demand for the 
natural gas, always on the increase, is 
giving good opportunity for development 
during the slack time in the crude oil 
production. 

One of the best of the late completions 
in the Ohio County area was made by 
the Rex-Pyramid Oil Co. in No. 1 on the 
W. P. Blair farm, in the Buford Pool, 
which produced 60 bbls. initial. In the 
same pool, Leeper Oil Co.’s No. 5 W. 
Hamilton farm is rated at 50 bbls. ini- 
tial, while No. 6 is drilling. In the same 
pool, Chester Oil Co.’s No. 12 W. W. 
Patton farm produced 30 bbls. the first 
24 hours, and Hupp, Duff and others’ No. 
3 A. Freych farm pumped 10 bbls., while 
Smith and others’ No. 1 G. T. Taylor 
farm is reported dry. 

In the Taffy area, the Cumberland Pe- 
troleum Co.’s No. 3 C. V. Wedding farm, 
pumped 20 bbls. initial. Rame & Thomas 
have a 15-bbl. pumper in No. 5 Feemester 
& Wimsatt farm. Bigler and others drilled 
a dry hole in a second test on the Sharp- 
Johnson farm, while J. S. Young got a 
nice gas well in No. 1 J. A. Sapp farm, 
in the same area at a depth of 986 feet. 

J. R. Pointer and others struck a gas 
well in No. 2 on the W. H. Lyons and 
others farm, that is reported around 2,- 
000,000 feet. Hall and Garrison drilled 
a dry hole on the Tuck Edge farm, same 
county. 

Other Completions 

Five miles northwest of Bowling Green, 
in Warren County, Craft & McDonald 
drilled a dry hole on the Dr. C. E. Fran- 
cis farm, at a depth of 515 feet. 

In the Pellville Field of Hancock Coun- 
ty, D. T. Bolling’s No. 3 on the Lewis 
Richards farm, shows for around 25 bbls. 
initial. 

In the Grindstone Hill area of McLean 
County, Cameron, Thompson and others’ 
No. 2 is reported good for 100 bbls. ini- 
tial at 1,088 feet. 

Central Gas Corp.’s test on the Mrs. 
Prior Buchannan farm, 5 miles west of 
Morganfield, on the Shawnee Trail in 
Union County, is estimated at 30 bbls. 
initial where 26 feet of sand was found 
at a total depth of 576 feet. This is an 
important test and may mean the open- 
ing of a new pool. 

Petroleum Exploration Co.’s No. 7 on 
the Trabue heirs farm, District 17, in 
Lee-Owsley Counties, is reported good for 
10 bbls. 

Another important gas find has been 
made in Bell County, in the eastern part 
of the State, by T. J. Asher and others 
on the J. A. Hemminger farm, in the Red 
Bird section, near the Clay County line, 
the well being rated at 3,000,000 feet, 
where the top of the Big lime was found 
at 2,650 feet and drilled 200 feet into that 
formation, at a total depth of 2,850 feet. 

Field Pickups 

The Central Gas Corp.’s test on the 
Mrs. Prior Buchannan farm in Union 
County, is the first commercial oil pro- 
ducer that has been found in the county, 
but showings of both oil and gas have 
been found in small quantity in other 
tests. The well was drilled by Contractor 
E. W. Wilson. 

The Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. has 
completed its pipe line into Greenville, 
Muhlenberg County, and gas piped in 
from the gas well on the Parker farm, 
about a mile south of Greenville, will 
supply customers at present. 

Petroleum Exploration Co. is drilling 
on the Begley Coal Co. land near Hyden, 
in Leslie County. Same company is drill- 
ing Nos. 8 and 9 on the Trabue heirs. 
District 17, Lee-Owsley Counties, in East- 
ern Kentucky. 

McLean County is attracting same at- 
tention and numerous new locations have 
been made. Cameron, Thompson and 
others are starting No. 3 Ed Summers 
farm, in the Grindstone Hill area. James 
C. Ellis is starting No. 3 Lila Sandefur 
farm, same field. Cameron, Thompson 
and others are also starting No. 2 on the 
Will Ashton farm. Englow and others 
are drilling No. 1 Pat Hovver farm, and 
starting No. 2 same farm."™" Qhio Qil 
Co. is drilling No. 3 G. } ind R, T. 
Manama farm, also Nos. 2 and 8 on tne 
G. B. and R. L. Manama farm. James 
C. Ellis is drilling No. 1 Mart Hill farm, 
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and has started No. 2, and the Olean 
Petroleum Co. is drilling No. 1 Sam Har- 
ris farm, and starting No. 2 same farm. 

In the Owensboro Field of Daviess 
County, Doctor Young is drilling No. 1 
P. J. Turley farm, and getting ready to 
start No. 2. Creek Drilling Co. made lo- 
eation for No. 2 John Mills farm, and 
George Randolph has a location for No. 
2 M. E. Cravens farm. Evans and Garri- 
son are drilling No. 1 Dave McGruder 
farm, and have made location for No. 2. 

In Ohio County, B. B. Rhodes is drill- 
ing No. 2 J. F. Bruner farm. Oliver Jen- 
kins and others are starting No. 2 M. 
Hammer farni. Chenault and others are 
drilling No. 1 Sim Edge farm, and the 
Cumberland Petroleum Co. is drilling No. 
1 Aca Conley farm. 


EASTERN FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 94) 

F. Casper and Hinds Peevey have aban- 
dened their locations and moved their rigs 
away on the George Reed and Pearlie J. 
Reed farms, respectively. In Union dis- 
trict of this county, L. C. White and 
others have a fishing job at 1,100 feet 
in their test on the Edward Newland 
farm, and the Frank Webb Oil Co. has 
located its drilling machine for a sec- 
ond test on the Frank Webb farm. 

SOUTHWEST PENNSYLVANIA 

There were no wells completed in 
southwest Pennsylvania. In Harmar 
Township, Allegheny County, the Chem- 
ical Oil & Gas Co. has made a location 
600 feet east towards Harmarville from 
the No. 1 Hugh Campbell, which is pro- 
ducing about 165 bbls. a week and which 
they completed a couple of months ago. 


DRUMRIGHT A.P.I. MEETING 











The monthly meeting of the Drumright, 
Okla., chapter of the American Petroleum 
Institute Division of Production will be 
held in their hall at Drumright on the 
evening of November 18. At that time 
there will be a number of exhibits on 
display held over from the October meet- 
ing. One of these displays will show 
a new method of making crankshafts now 
in use by some of the larger manufac- 
turers of engines. Lantern slides will 
also be shown illustrating ihe various 
four-cycle engines suitable for pumping 
purposes. 

A complete engine, equipped with 
outer bearings, typical of standard oil 
field installations will be shown as a 
demonstration of the latest methods in 
alignment, giving an actual demonstration 
of how engines and outer bearings ar» 
aligned in the field in order to prevent 
broken crankshafts and to secure the best 
results from the operating equipment. 





LECTURES ON STEELS 


G. Van Dyke, manager of the Special 
Steels department of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son of Chicago, has been delivering a 
number of lectures at various points 
throughout the country on alloy steels, 
tool steels and stainless steels. The talk 
gives a general background of the stain- 
less steel alloys and classification of the 
various analyses, such as high carbon 
stainless steel, low carbon stainless iron, 
high chrome stainless iron, chrome nickel 
stainless iron of the 18-8 type and chrome 
nickel alloys of the heat resisting type. 
The various characteristics of these dif- 
ferent products are discussed such as cor- 
rosion resistance, machinability, form- 
ability, weldability, resistance to scaling, 
ete. A display of samples is shown, in- 
cluding white pickled and polished sheets, 
cold rolled strips, screws, nuts, wire, sam- 
ples of deep drawing, polishing, etching, 
welding and cooking utensils. Further 
meetings are planned for various princi- 
pal cities throughout the country, partic- 
ularly where customers or others inter- 
ested have asked for meetings. 


W. C. ROBINSON DIES 





W. Champlin Robinson, for many years 
prominent in scientific, business and club 
circles and formerly director of the Fed- 
eral Commission for Oil Conservation, 
died in Baltimore November 1 at the 
age of 57. At the time of his death he 
was chairman of the board of the United 
Oil Co. 
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McClintic-Marshall 








Isn't it significant that such prominent companies as Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Gulf Refining Company, Shell Oil 
Company, Vacuum Oil Company and, in fact, most of the 
world’s leading oil refining companies utilize McClintic- 
Marshall steel construction? 


The inference is plain . . . McClintic-Marshall construc- 
tion and service must be universally satisfactory to warrant 
this wide confidence. 


McClintic-Marshall Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Offices in Principal Cities 
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PREDETERMINATION 
OF SOIL CORROSION 


(Continued from Page 159) 











inches. Average integrated moisture, 16.0 
per cent, 
Mendota Pump Station 
Per cent 

Month— moisture Rsp Ea Cc 
January ...... *25.0 *38 982 *11.0 
February ..... 25.8 35 960 12.0 
March 25.5 35 840 16.0 
> ee 23.0 32 920 15.0 
May ..ccccescs 25.5 45 950 10.0 
DE a or06s04< 16.7 95 821 6.1 
July . 19.6 80 760 8.0 
Amma .6.ce.-0 20.0 75 725 9.0 
September .... 25.8 45 950 10.0 
October .......*19.0 *85 720 *8.0 
November *20.0 *75 723 *9.0 
December ..... *23.0 *32 952 *14.0 

Average . 25.0 10.7 

Notes—*Estimated. Merced heavy clay 


loam. Soil taken at 24 inches. Yearly rain- 
fall, 5 inches. Average integrated moisture, 
25.0 per cent, 


Los Medanos Tank Farm 


Per cent 

Month— moisture Resp Ea Cc 
January ......%12.4 #400 840 *1.4 
February ..... 12.8 400 840 1.4 
Oe eee 11.8 420 812 1.4 
BEE éalnnwe se 13.3 200 840 2.8 
SP sswkesd cae 13.6 380 830 1.5 
SED Keedsecees 10.9 450 860 1.2 
Jaly ..cee. - 12.3 400 840 1.4 
rs 12.0 420 770 1.5 
September - 13.3 210 812 2.8 
eee *10.5 *450 860 *1.2 
November *11.5 #420 854 *1.3 
December ..... *12.0 #400 840 *1.4 

Average 13.0 1.5 





Notes—* Estimated. 
Soil taken at 24 inches. 


Antioch clay loam. 
Yearly rainfall, 10 


inches. Average integrated moisture, 13.9 
per cent. 
Lethent Pump Station 
Per cent 

Month— moisture Rsp Ea c 
JQMURTF ...00. *9.5 *250 650 3.0 
February 8.7 200 700 3.5 
a eee 8.0 300 530 2.9 
April 7.3 350 595 2.3 
BE -cneeancicas 8.4 290 530 3.0 
SGRO . 2000. 8.0 300 530 2.9 
BE cease 6.8 500 600 1.6 
pee 6.0 600 560 1.4 
September 6.6 250 650 3.0 
October ...... *8.5 *220 740 *3.0 
November ..... *8.5 *220 740 *3.0 
December ..... *9.0 *200 700 *3.5 

Average 8.0 2.7 


Notes—*Estimated. Panoche clay loam. 
Soil taken at 24 inches. Yearly rainfall, 6 








inches. Average integrated moisture, 8.0 
per cent. 
Corcoran Pump Station 
Per cent 

Month— moisture Rsp Ea Cc 
eee *4.0 *4,000 600 *0.20 
February ..... 3.5 4,400 608 0.18 
eee 3.1 4,200 560 0.20 
i  aksenk'vas 2.0 8,500 635 0.09 
May 1.9 9,500 735 0.07 
ere ere 6.8 4,000 640 0.19 
Re 1.4 20,000 600 0.04 
pS Seer 1.5 18,000 500 0.05 
September .... 5.2 5,000 900 0.10 
October ....... %4.5 *3,600 525 8 *0.25 
November ..... *4.0 3,900 542 = 0.22 
December ..... %4.2 *3,300 542 *0.26 

Average 3.8 0.18 

Notes—*Estimated. Foster sandy loam. 
Soil taken at 24 inches. Yearly rainfall, 5 to 
6 inches. Average integrated moisture, 3.8 
per cent. 





IMPROVEMENT IN 
PRODUCTION PRACTICE 


(Continued from Page 118) 
open flow production of a well for a 
short period of time is dependent, to a 
great degree, upon the history of the 
well just prior to taking the open flow 
test. For this reason, the open flow test 
is a measure not only of the capacity of 
the well, but also of the skill of the man 
in charge of the test. These disad- 
vantages are apparent to many operators, 
who realize that a satisfactory method of 
determining potential productions of 
wells, other than by open flow, would be 
of great value. 
Factors Limiting Production 

In order to present the problem more 
clearly, the factors which limit the po- 
tential production of wells should be con- 
sidered. The energy used in driving oil 
from the formation to the surface causes 
pressure losses, which may be divided into 
two groups: The pressures losses in the 
sand and the pressure losses in the flow 
string. The pressure losses in the sand 
increase steadily with the rate of pro- 
duction, causing the bottom hole pressure 
to fall off as production rate is in- 
creased. In large wells, this decline of 
bottom hole pressure is comparatively 
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slight, while in the smaller wells it is 
much greater. The pressure losses in 
the flow string, however, at compara- 
tively low rates of flow, will decrease as 
the rate of production increases, due to a 
reduction in the fraction of the energy 
lost in slippage. Further increase in 
production rate will cause increased fric- 
tion losses, which may reach excessive 
values, and thus will more than offset 


OF PRODUCTION RATE 


¥ 
TO PRESSURE DROP 


Sauth A-® Yates fcid 
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the reduction in slip losses. Thus, the 
curve of pressure loss in the flow string 
against production will pass through a 
distinct minimum. Figure 6 gives the 
results of a series of tests made on Hum- 
ble Smith A-2 in the Yates Field, show- 
ing the effect of production rate upon 
the pressure losses in both the sand and 
flow string. The difference between rock 
pressure and the sum of the pressure 
losses in the sand and flow string will 
give the well head pressure. Figure 7 
shows a typical curve of well head pres- 
sures plotted against production rate. It 
becomes apparent that the production 
rate at zero well head pressure is the true 
value of the sustained production rate 
under open flow. This value should not 
be expected to check the value given by 
the open flow test. 


The Yates Field engineering committee 
has devoted a great deal of time and en- 
ergy to the study of the problem of the 
determination of potential production 
without open flow. In their report to 
the Yates Pool advisory committee of 
December 10, 1929, they recommended 
that data on well head pressures be taken 
at various production rates, the results 
plotted, and the data extrapolated to the 
point of zero well head pressure by means 
of a straight line through the points 
taken at the higher rates of flow. The 
production corresponding to zero well 
head pressure is called the point of “abso- 
lute open flow.” Figure 7 gives an exam- 
ple of this procedure. Although this 
method has not been adopted in the Yates 
Pool, it is far superior to the present 
practice of taking the periodical open 
flow test. Unquestionably, the data are 
more accurate than that given by the 
open flow test. However, it can be shown 
that the true curve of well head pres- 
sures is not a straight line. In some 
instances the curvature is so marked that 
serious error may be introduced by the 
use of a straight line to extrapolate the 
data. Furthermore, if consistent results 
are to be obtained, accurate data must 
be taken over considerable periods of 
time at high rates of flow. Thus, the 
dangers of water encroachment are pres- 
ent even in this improved procedure. 

Suggested Method 

If, in the determination of the rela- 
tionship between well head pressure and 
production rate, data on bottom hole 
pressure are made available, the pressure 
losses in both the sand and flow string 
may be plotted, and each of these curves 
may be extrapolated more accurately than 
the curve of well head pressures. From 
these plots, the well head pressure curve 
can be extrapolated with a greater degree 
of precision than is possible by the use 
of the method proposed by the Yates 
Field engineering committee. Further- 





more, by the use of this method, the data 
taken at the smaller rates of flow, which 
the Yates Field engineering committee 
was forced to discard, can be used in esti- 
mating the curve of well head pressures. 
Hence, it is unnecessary to take data at 
excessively: high rates of flow. Thus, it 
is believed that this proposed method will 
be of value in determining potential pro- 
ductions more accurately, and with less 
danger of water encroachment than is 
possible by the use of either the open 
flow test or the method of the Yates 
Field engineering committee. 

The previous methods of determining 
potential productions have all been based 
on the combined pressure losses in both 
the sand and the flow string: They have 
had as their objective the determination 
of the true production rate which may be 
sustained under conditions of unrestricted 
flow. Especially, in the case of larger 
wells, it is obvious that the nature of the 
flow string affects very seriously the po- 
tential production. Thus, if such a meth- 
od is employed, wells which, if finished 
with similar flow strings would have 
identical production characteristics, may 
show widely different potential produc- 
tions because of differences in size of the 
flow strings with which they are 
equipped. Hence, those operators who 
tube their wells, in the interests of gas 
conservation and production efficiency, 
find that their potentials are greatly re- 
duced and that, in consequence, they must 
suffer a serious cut in their allowable 
productions. The injustice of any sys- 
tem of proration which penalizes the op- 
erator for the employment of efficient 
production practices must be apparent to 
all concerned. The true size of a well 
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should be dependent upon the charac- 
teristics of its producing sand, and not 
upon the type of flow string through 
which the oil is removed from the res- 
ervoir. It seems, therefore, that a more 
equitable system of proration would be 
based only upon the pressure losses in 
the sand, disregarding entirely the flow 
string and the pressure losses therein. 


Application of Data 


The application of such a method 
would require data upon the variation of 
bottom hole pressure with production 
rate. Several systems for the applica- 
tion of these data to the problem of pro- 
ration could be developed, three of which 
will be considered here. The required in- 
formation has been obtained on two wells 
in the Yates Field, Humble-Smith A-2 
and Humble-Smith A-6. These data are 
presented graphically in Figure 8, which 
shows the relationship between pressure 
loss in the sand and production rate. In 
order to give concrete examples of the 
application of the proposed methods, as- 
sume it is desired to restrict the produc- 
tion of an imaginary field which con- 
tains only two wells whose production 
characteristics are identical with those 
of Smith A-2 and A-6. Suppose that it 
is desired to withdraw 500 bbls. per 
day from this field, this production to be 
prorated equitably between the two pro- 
ducing wells on the basis of potential 
alone. Although in these examples two 
wells only are considered, the method can 
be easily extended to include any number 
of wells. 


For comparison with the other methods, 
the allowable productions are assigned to 
these wells on the basis of an open flow 
test. Under such tests, Smith A-2 showed 
a potential production of 1,546 bbls. per 
day, while the potential of A-6 was 
found to be 9,090 bbls. per day. The 
potential of the field is therefore 10,536 
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bbis:; hence, each well will be allowed 


4.70 per cent of its potential. Thus, A-2 
may produce 73 bbls. per day, and A-6 
may produce 427 bbls. per day. 

First System Proposed 


The first system of proration proposed 
for the elimination of the open flow test 


.is one in which potential production 


would be defined, for the purpose of pro- 
ration, as that production at which the 
bottom hole pressure had fallen to a cer- 
tain value. This value may be taken as 
the average pressure drop in a certain 
standard flow string when carrying a 
quantity of oil and gas, approximately 
equal to the average open flow production 
of the field. Suppose this value had 
been set at 400 pounds. The rock pres- 
sure on Smith A-2 is taken to be 700 
pounds. Hence the pressure drop in the 
sand corresponding to the “potential pro- 
duction” is 700—400= 300. By re- 
ferring to the curve, Figure 8, the “po- 
tential” of A-2 is 820 bbls. per day. Sim- 
ilarly, the rock pressure on A-6 is 670 
pounds, and the pressure loss in the 
sand when the bottom hole pressure had 
fallen to 400 pounds would be 670 — 400 
= 270. Thus, the potential of A-6 is 
seen to be 12,500 bbls. A simple calcu- 
lation will show that if the field is to 
produce 500 bbls. per day, each well 
must be rstricted to a production which 
is 3.75 per cent of its potential. A-2, 
therefore, may produce 31 bbls. while A-6 
may produce 469 bbls. This method is 
perhaps the simplest of all those pro- 
posed to eliminate the open flow test. 
However, it is believed that modifica- 
tions of this method may be made which 
will distribute the allowable production 
more equitably. For instance, the value 
of bottom hole pressure used to define 
potential production could be set at va- 
rious values for wells of different capaci- 
ties, in order that the true open flow 
potential of a well might be more nearly 
approximated. 
Second System 

A second system, and one which would 
probably give a more just distribution of 
the oil in the reservoir, would set a cer- 
tain allowable pressure drop in the sand 
at such a value that when all the wells in 
the field were producing with this al- 
lowable pressure drop, the proration re- 
quirements on the field would be met. 
The exact value of this pressure loss 
must be determined by trial and error 
from the data on the individual wells. To 
illustrate this method, let it be assumed 
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that Smith A-2 and AG are to be pro- 
rated so that their combined production 
is 500 bbls. per day. By successive ap- 
proximations, it is found that the allow 
able pressure drop is 17.2 pounds per 
square inch, that the corresponding pro- 
duction of A-2 is 78 bbls., while that of 
A-6 is 422 bbls. The great advantage of 
this system is to be seen in the case of 
offset wells. If the pressure drop from 
the property line to the base of the well 
is the same in each case, the danger of a 
well draining oil from the adjoining prop- 
erty is minimized. Thus, this system 
should provide a very satisfactory method 
of assigning equitable allowable produc- 
tions to the various wells in a given 
field. 

A system could be developed to en- 
courage operators to employ such means 
as they could to reduce high gas-oil 
ratios. Such a system would restrict the 
production of high gas-oil ratio wells to a 
greater extent than in the case of the 
wells producing with low gas-oil ratios. 

Summary of Application 

The following table presents a sum- 

mary of the application of three methods 


ionad 
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to prorate the hypothetical field under 
consideration. 


A-2 A-6 
Open flow test ........ 427 
Definition of potential as produc- 


tion at which bottom hole 

pressure reaches certain value 31 469 
Assignment of allowable pres- 

sure loss in sand ...........++ 78 422 


The assignment of allowable pressure ~ 
losses tn the sand would probably be the 
most satisfactory of all the methods con- 
sidered. The further development of this 
method to restrict further the production 
of oil with excessive quantities of gas 
would be most desirable, inasmuch as it 
would furnish an incentive to the opera- 
tors in a given field to use all available 
means to conserve the formation gas and 
thus tend to eliminate one of the most 
vicious of the wasteful production prac- 
tices which are still prevalent in some 
fields. 

It is hoped that when the inaccuracies 
and harmful effects of the present open 
flow tests are realized by the operators in 
fields wherein production is curtailed, a 
more rational system of prorating pro- 
duction will be adopted. When the open 
flow test becomes obsolete, a great step 
in the direction of conservation of our pe 
troleum resources will have been taken. 





ADAPTATION OF GAS 
LIFT TO SMALL WELLS 


By S. F. Shaw 
Carter Oil Co. 

The use of continuous gas lift reaches 
an economic limit in small wells, beyond 
wiich it is not advantageous to go, by 
reason of excessive consumption of gas 
per barrel of oil. This economic limit is 
reached earlier in the life of wells as the 
depth increases. It has been found under 
certain favorable conditions that continu- 
ous flow can be replaced by intermittent 
flow and lifting costs held at a low figure. 

Wells with depth of about 4,000 feet 
require an output of approximately 8,500 
feet of gas per barrel of oil when lifting 
200 bbls. per day of oil free of water on 
continuous flow, and an output of 16,000 
to 18,000 feet per barrel when producing 
100 bbls. per day. The cost for gas at 
3% cents per 1,000 feet is then 30 cents 
to 60 cents per barrel. These costs are 
such that it is desirable to make a change 
in the manner of operating. 

Intermittent flowing has been employed 
for lifting as much as 3,000 bbls. per day 
from a depth of 4,000 feet, but it is ques- 
tionable whether this is the best method. 
When the well has declined to 200 bbls., 
there is no question as to the desirability 
of making the change. The general prac- 
tice in wells making 200 bbls. per day is 
to admit gas periodically to the same 
gas line in the well that was employed 
for continuous flow. Input volumes are 
reduced to about 4,000 feet per barrel un- 
der these conditions. When the well has 
declined to 100 bbls. or less, it has been 
found desirable to run two strings of tub- 
ing one within the other, the outer string 
being fitted with a chamber at the bottom 
with as large a diameter as the casing 
will admit and provided with a standing 
valve at the lower end. The oil is flowed 
intermittently through the inner tubing. 
With two tubing strings the input factor 
ean vary from 1,500 to 3,000 feet per 
barrel of oil, resulting in a lifting cost for 
compressed gas of 544 cents to 9 cents 
per barrel. 

Admission of Gas 

Admission of gas is controlled by in- 
termitting mechanism, either of the auto- 
matic or of the timed interval type. 

Wells of 600 feet or more in depth are 
being successfully flowed intermittently in 
California. In Seminole at depths of 
4,000 to 4,500 feet several wells have 
been intermittently flowed for periods of 
a year or more with most encouraging re- 
sults. A well at Cromwell, with depth of 
3,300 feet making 20 bbls. per day, is 
now being successfully produced by in- 
termittent flow. Other wells near Madi- 
son, Kans., at depth of 2,400 feet; and a 
considerable number of wells near Chel- 
sea, Okla., with depths of 400 feet are 
being produced by intermittent flowing 
employing the automatic type of mechan- 
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ism which is controlled by the height of 
the fluid level. These shallow wells of 
400 feet depth and producing one-half 
and 2 bbls. per day are probably consum- 
ing from 500 to 700 feet per barrel lifted, 
at a lifting cost for gas between 2 cents 
to 10 cents per barrel of oil. 

L. A. Ogden reported as follows with 
reference to intermittent gas lift in the 
Seminole Field, Oklahoma: 

“Intermitting came into general use in 
the Seminole Field in the early part of 
1928. Probably the primary purpose back 
of it was lack of compressor capacity to 
take care of all the wells without enlarg- 
ing the ‘air lift plants.’ It was found 
that most wells responded favorably to 
this type of flowing. Below are listed 
some of the main advantages of intermit- 
ting over the straight flow method. 

“1. Usually a sustained increase in 
production results over the straight flow 
method. 

“2. The gas-oil ratio is decreased due 
to the oil coming out more like a piston 
with the volume of injected gas not break- 
ing through. 

“3. The greater length of time a well 
can be flowed by this method results in 
keeping compressors in operation, and 
gives a combination ‘air lift’ and gasoline 
plant a chance to retire its investment. 

“4. A saving in compressor capacity 
is made (e.g.). Two wells on the straight 
flow require 1,400,000 feet injection per 
day for each well. It is very possible 
that the two wells could be flowed with 
1,600,000 feet per day making a saving 
of 1,200,000 feet per day. This is very 
advantageous where electrical driven 
compressors are used.” 





USE OF METERS TO GAUGE 
FLUID PRODUCTION 


By H. A. Brett 
Union Oil Co. of California 

A new development in lease operations 
which has taken place during the past 
year is the use of meters which measure 
the flow at the well discharging directly 
into stock tanks, thus eliminating the ne- 
cessity for gauge tanks. 


When selecting a meter for a given 
well, it is important that sufficient ca- 
pacity be provided to handle the maxi- 
mum production from the well in the 
event that the well produces by heads. 
A gas eliminator, which is in reality a 
miniature gas trap, should be set imme- 
diately ahead of the meter to insure the 
delivery of gas-free fluid to the meter; 
otherwise, the recorded flow will be in 
error. A by-pass around the meter should 
be provided so that repairs or replace- 
ments may be made without shutting 
down the well, and a pop valve should 
also be installed ahead of the meter as a 
protection against excessive pressure on 
the lead line and trap in the event that 
the meter becomes inoperative for any 
reason or a discharge valve closes in the 
gathering system. 

The chief advantages of the meter in- 
stallation are the elimination of the first 
cost and maintenance of gauge tanks 
without eliminating individual well rec- 
ords, and all the production: from one 
lease is pooled and held in a few tanks 
located at some convenient point. The 
number and size of these stock tanks will, 
of course, depend on the amount of pro- 
duction to be handled and on the ship- 
ping facilities. Monetary savings will be 
directly proportional to the number of 
wells; the more wells, the greater the 
saving. Other advantages are the ease 
of reporting production as the meters 
are graduated to read in barrels directly ; 
and, because of the pressure of sampling 
devices with which these meters are 
equipped, it is possible to obtain a fairly 
representative lead line sample as a few 
drops are secured at each pulsation of 
the meter. 

These meters are obtainable, either 
with or without an automatic device, to 
compensate for temperature changes, and 
are known as thermometric or volumetric 
meters, respectively. Volumetric meters, 
when adjusted to agree with the gauge 
tank strapping, have proven entirely sat- 
isfactory. 


DATA ON LOW TEMPERATURE CRACKING 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
units available per barrel of oil. As a matter of fact, the cracked residues are premium 


fuels. 


The flashed residues had the following properties: 


Oil Source 








a 
ma Mount Refugio 
-—Pennsylvania—, --Mid-Continent—, Pleasant heavy 
Kero- Gas Fuel Gas Fuel crude 
sene cil oll olt oil oil 
A.P.E, Gravity ..ccccsrccce 8.8 9.1 14.9 7.0 11.0 2.0 
B.s, and W. % ..0.--e008 0.8 0.2 1.1 0.3 0.4 0.3 
Furol Vis. @ 122° F. .... 15 23 29 18 27 157 
Cold test °F. ..ccccces elow 0 Below 0 36 “6 Below 0 24 
Cracked Gas 


The incondensable gas produced from the cracking process has high thermal value 
and contains from 2 to 3 gallons of motor fuel per 1,000 cubic feet. The thermal 
values of the cracked gases range from 1,400 to 1,600 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 

The following data covers the cubic feet of gas produced per barrel of oil con- 
verted and the gasoline content per 1,000 cubic feet produced: 


——Oil Source 





—_— 


-—Pennsylvania—, 

Kero- Gas 

sene oil 
Gas (cu. ft. per bbl.) .... 689 630 
Gasoline cont. per 1,000 ft. 30 2.8 





’ 
Mount Refugio 
-—Mid-Continent— Pleasant heavy 
Fuel Gas Fuel crude 
oil oil oil oil 
362 698 391 604 
3.2 2.9 2.8 21 








NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
GAS LINE NEiWORK 


(Continued from Page 88) 
of 75 years. That fact, together with the 
enactment of the California conservation 
law to prevent natural gas wastage, led 
Pacific Gas to abandon its plan for sup- 
plying mixed gas and to undertake the 
distribution of straight natural gas. 

To insure continuity of supply, lay- 
ing of a second pipe line was begun. Be- 
fore work on that line had progressed 
far, however, the Standard Oil Co. of 
California and the Pacific Gas & Elec. 
tric Co. joined forces to build a larger 
line than had been contemplated so that 
a sufficient capacity would be available 
at once in northern California to displace 
all other fuels. 

The second line, known as the Valley 
Line, is 26 inches in diameter the greater 
part of its length and was put into op- 
eration within nine months after the 
completion of the first line. The two 
lines originate at the same compression 
station near Kettleman and tie together 
north of Oakland. In addition to the 
loop formed by the two lines, there is a 
cross connection, giving the entire proj- 
ect the rough appearance of a figure §. 
This construction safeguards the system 
in case of a break anywhere on the lines. 
A very small section of the line can be 
shut off in case of a leak by the opera- 
tion of valves placed at frequent inter- 
vals, and service maintained on the re- 
mainder of the lines without interruption. 

The gas in the field is under such tre- 
mendous pressure that no compressor is 
required at the intake. The gas is deliv- 
ered to the line at 500 pounds pressure 
by the absorption plants of the oil pro 
ducers. Actual operaiing tests have 
proved that the Bay line can deliver ap- 
proximately 75,000,000 feet daily with a 
terminal pressure of 50 pounds in San 
Francisco. 

It is estimated that the Valley line 
will deliver 138,000,000 feet a day under 
the same conditions, giving a combined 
eapacity of 213,000,000 feet daily, which 
is sufficient to supply all immediate gas 
requirements in northern California. To 
provide for the future growth of the 
territory, however, plans have been com- 
pleted for the installation of a compres- 
sor station midway of each line at a cost 
of only $1,500,000, which will increase 
the capacity of the system to 350,000,000 
feet daily. 

The entire 750-mile network of trans- 
mission pipe lines was completed in the 
record time of 18 months at a cost of ap- 
proximately $27,000,000. The company is 
now busy extending its 6,000-mile distri- 
bution system to accommodate growing 
industrial and domestic demands for nat- 
ural gas. 


CODE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Additions to the Wisconsin Code of 
Trade Practices Committee are William 
MeMillan of Lindsay-MeMillan Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.. and F. A. Sheehan of the 
Winona Oil Co., Winona, Minn. 











CALIFORNIA’S REFINED 
OIL MARKET IS SICKLY 





LOS ANGELES. Calif., Nov. 10.— 
The refined oil market in California 
showed a weakening tendency during the 
last week and, although this was not re- 
flected in lower quotations generally, the 
practice of shading prices was a little 
more pronounced. The fact remains, 
however, that in spite of the apparent 
stabilized market there is an undercur- 
rent of pessimism regarding the mainte- 
nance of an economic price structure dur- 
ing the next several months Conditions 
on the Pacific Coast are becoming more 
complex and as time goes on it becomes 
more obvious that the future price trend 
depends entirely on the success of cur- 
tailment. Some cite the breakdown in 
the general price structure east of the 
Rockies as indicative of the futility of 
attempting to effect stabilization. 

Independent refiners are finding their 
stocks building up with the result that 
producers are faced with an uncertain 
market. The major companies are in the 
position of having to cope with addi- 
tional production of light crude from 
Kettleman Hills and Lost Hi'ls-Belridge. 
The possibility of increased production in 
these fields is particularly interesting be- 
eause of the fact that California is faced 
with an overproduction of natural gaso- 
line so great that if all the natural gas 
produced next year is treated it will be 
impossible to cope with the situation. 

The tremendous amount of natural gas 
produced by wells at Kettleman Hills and 
the probability that further additional 
quantities will be produced at Lost Hills- 
Belridge makes the outlook decidedly un- 
favorable as far as natural gasoline prices 
are concerned. 





DEATH OF C. A. FISHER 





Cassius Asa Fisher, internationally 
known geologist and mining engineer an:! 
senior member of Fisher & Lowrie of 
Denver, died at his home in Denver on 
November 4 at the age of 58 years. He 
was a pioneer in the oil industry and in 
the development of the Salt Creek Fieid 
in 1910 to 1913 when that field was dis- 
covered. He was the author of several 
books and bulletins on the coal and oil 
lands in the United States, Alaska, Cen- 
tral and South America and Europe and 
was one of the three originators of a 
method of valuation by the United States 
Government of coal lands and was co- 
author of “A Manual for the Oil and Gas 
Industry,” published by the Treasury De- 
partment for use in appraising properties 
for taxation purposes. Recently he was 
named to the executive committee of the 
sixteenth international geologic congress 
which meets in 1932. He was assistant 
ehief of the fuel section of the United 
States Geological Survey in 1909 and 
1910, consulting engineer with the 
United States Bureau of Mines in 1911 
and 1912 and in charge of the United 
States navy fuel expedition to Alaska iu 
1912. 
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REFINERS INCREASE RUNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE 


(Continued from Page 56) 
Allegany Fields was increasing more rap- 
idly than the market could absorb it and 
that some correction must be made. On 
the basis of 72,000 bbls. consumption and 
80,000 bbls. production of Pennsylvania 
Grade oil, with the Bradford and Alle- 
gany Fields producing a total of 43,000 
bbls. daily it was felt that a cut of 20 per 
cent based on April figures would be suf- 
ficient to bring supply and demand in bal- 
ance. This was accomplished during the 
month of June when these two fields de- 
creased their production approximately 8,- 
000 bbls. daily. However, consumption 
dropped from 72,000 bbls. in April to 62,- 
000 bbls. in May and 63,000 bbls. in June 
and it was realized that further steps 
must be taken. Beginning July Ist, the 
Bradford and Allegany Fields agreed to 
curtail their production 50 per cent, based 
on April figures, and the districts south of 
-Bradford were asked to curtail their pro- 
duction 30 per cent. This resulted in 62.- 
000 bbls. production for the month of July 
against a consumption of 61,000 bbls. 
This rate of curtailment with active co- 
operation of all fields continued until the 
latter part of September when due to 
increased consumption which, reflected in 
August figures of 68,000 bbls., made it 
possible to lift proration 10 per cent. For 
the month of August the production was 
54,000 bbls. and the consumption 68,000 
bbls., according to Bureau of Mines fig- 
ures and for September the production 
is estimated at 61.000 bbls. and the con- 
sumption 68,000 bbls. 

The rate of curtailment now in effect 
is the same as the month of September, 
namely, 40 per cent in the Bradford and 
Allegany Fields and 20 per cent in the 
area south of Bradford. Further changes 
will depend on consumption figures. 


Pennsylvania Grade Oil Conservation 
Boa 





To carry out the conservation plan the 
Pennsylvania Grade Oil Conservation 
Board was formed. This board is com- 
posed of representatives from each dis- 
trict producing Pennsylvania Grade oil— 
twenty-two members in all. It meets 
monthly to discuss production and con- 
sumption figures and is a true conserva- 
tion movement. 

In the operation of the Board the para- 
mount consideration is to see that the 
refiners of Pennsylvania Crude are sup- 
plied with an adequate amount of oil. 
That oil not necessary for current con- 
sumption remains in the sand where it 
can be brought forward as conditions 
demand and that the supply of such a 
valuable commodity is not wasted. 

Production and Consumption Figures 

Previous to January, 1930, the Bureau 
of Mines production and consumption 
figures ineluded oil from districts not 
producing Pennsylvania Grade and it was 
necessary to make certain deductions 
from the figures available. The major 
refining and producing interests had for 
some time been endeavoring to obtain 
accurate figures for Pennsylvania Grade 
only and through the co-operation of the 
Bureau of Mines this was accomplished 
during January of this year and from 
that time the Pennsylvania Grade figures 
have been considered as an accurate re- 
flection of the condition of the industry. 

While these figures are accurate they 
are available only during the early part 
of the second month after the period for 
which the data have been collected. Au- 
gust figures are not published until the 
early part of October and it was realized 
that both production and consumption 
figures must be forthcoming at a much 
earlier date. It is gratifying to know 
that this has almost been accomplished. 

The American Petroleum Institute is 
now collecting weekly estimates from the 
pipe lines purchasing Pennsylvania Grade 
oil and these estimates are wired to New 
York each week so they are available for 
distribution on Wednesday of the follow- 
ing week through the American Petro- 
leum Institute bulletin. Every district 
producing Pennsylvania Grade oil except- 
Ing the middle division is now reporting 
and it is anticipated that this informa- 
tion will be forthcoming at an early date. 
The refining branch of the industry 
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through the National Petroleum Associa- 
tion is collecting weekly figures on runs 
to stills and these figures are available 
to that association on Thursday of the 
week following the actual runs. 

With the foregoing arrangement it is 
now possible to obtain a weekly estimate 
of both production and consumption and 
with this information the refiner can be 
assured of an adequate supply of raw 
material to suit his fluctuating demands. 

Increased Production 

Increased production has come through 
the application of vacuum, air and gas 
flooding and water flooding. The first 
two methods are used in the territory 
south of Bradford while water flooding 
is used almost exclusively in the Brad- 
ford and Allegany Fields. Each has its 
place and the process used depends upon 
sand conditions, 

The vacuum method has been in use 
for a number of years and has resulted 
in an increased production in some ter- 
ritories but the major increase has come 
through other methods. 

Air and gas flooding consists essential- 


which the market may demand. 

By the use of the core barrel operated 
from the usual cable drilling outfit, it is 
possible to take samples of the sand from 
which analyses can be made and the re- 
coverable oil estimated with practical ac- 
curacy. The core also furnishes infor- 
mation to govern proper well spacings 
and the necessary artificial pressure to 
apply. From production curves the rate 
which oil can be brought forward has 
been determined. 

A request to the producers today for 
5,000 bbls. of oil daily beginning in Oc- 
tober, 1931, could be accomplished by 
drilling 900 acres with a recovery of 
5,000 bbls. per acre. At least 40 per cent 
of this production will come forward in 
the first year after drilling has been com- 
pleted which would give a total of 1,800,- 
000 bbls. or the 5,000 bbls. per day re- 
quested. During the second year (which 
would be the first year of production) 
additional acreage would be developed to 
take care of the natural decline. This 
procedure is not a theory but is an estab- 
lished fact. 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE OIL 


DAILY AVERAGE PRODUCTION ANO 
PRODUCTION - PA-NY-WVA-& -OHIO 
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ly of admitting gas or air to the oil pre- 
ducing sand through means of proper 
pumping equipment which in turn raises 
the viscosity of the oil and furnishes the 
propelling force to remove the oil from 


the sand. 
Water Flooding 


The greatest increase during recent 
years has. come through water flooding 
and this method applied in the Bradford 
and Allegany Fields alone will produce 
an ample supply of crude over a long 
period. The process has reduced itself 
to one of mathematics, capital and man- 
agement. 

The process consists of applying water 
pressure to the oil-producing horizon by 
means of proper tubing, packers; pipe 
lines and pumping equipment to water in- 
take wells located in proper relation to 
the oil wells. The flooding pattern varies 
somewhat according to the idea of the 
individual producer but the “five spot” 
method in which four water wells push 
against one oil well, or the “seven spot” 
in which six water wells push against 
one oil well, are the most accepted pat- 
terns at this time. 

It is not the intention at this time to 
enter into a discussion of operating meth- 
ods excepting to the extent that confi- 
fence be established in the ability of the 
Pennsylvania producers to supply the oil 


GONSUMPTION 


PRODUCTION GREATER THAN CONSUMPTION 
CONSUMPTION GREATER THAN PRODUCTION 
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Additional refineries, unless properly 
financed and located, will not serve the 
purpose, They are only of value if sup- 
plying a community or area not now 
being served. The pipe line companies 
have made their rate so attractive that 
it is possible to economically transport 
crude oil over longer distances than here- 
tofore and a refinery can be located in a 
district serving the greatest number of 
consumers. 

The advertising of Pennsylvania Grade 
Oil and of 100 per cent Pennsylvania 
products by the association and the 
larger marketing companies has resulted 
in a healthy increase in consumption. 
This will be further advanced by an in- 
crease in advertising assessment to both 
producers and refiners to further the mar- 
ket of all 100 per cent Pennsylvania 
products and through advertising cam- 
paigns by the major marketers of branded 
products. 

8 


ummary 

The foregoing indicates that an ample 
supply’ of Pennsylvania crude is avail- 
able at a fair price to the refiners and 


T 


By the use of delayed pumping a pre- that the supply will be kept in line with 


viously determined amount of oil is re- 
moved from each well daily. By delayed 
drilling, through which method the oil is 
“banked” in the center of the flooding 
pattern and oil wells drilled only as they 
are required, a uniform amount of oil 
ean be brought forward daily over the 
period of depletion. These methods make 
it unnecessary for the pipe line or refin- 
ery to carry excessive stocks. 
Increased Consumption 

Previous to 1929 a refiner hesitated to 
expand his markets for fear of an in- 
adequate supply of raw material. Increase 
in production due to air, gas and water 
flooding has resulted in a temporary con- 
dition where production both actual and 
potential exceeds consumption. The pro- 
ducing end has gone ahead of consump- 
tion but by doing so has firmly demon- 
strated to the refiner that he can go 
ahead on a broad marketing basis and 
expand his business with confidence, 
knowing that he can obtain the necessary 
erude supply to take care of his require- 
ments for the next 25 years or more, 
depending on the rate of depletion. This 
estimate is based on present production 
methods, which leave conservatively 50 
per cent of the oil in the sand and no 
doubt improvements in operating tech- 
nique will lessen this amount. 


the demand through the operation of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Oil Conservation 
Board. Increased consumption will come 
through an expansion of present markets, 
additional refineries located at strategic 
points and new connections with major 
marketing companies who will use a 100 
per cent Pennsylvania product as a com- 
plementary line. 





GEOLOGISTS TO SAN ANTONIO 





The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geol- 
ogists will be held at San Antonio, Tex., 
March 19, 20 and 21, 1931. The Gunter 
Hotel is to be headquarters. The San An- 
tonio section will be the host, with the 
active co-operation of the San Antonio 
Chamber of Commerce and the local ho- 
tels. Concurrent meetings will be held by 
the Society of Economic Paleontologists 
and Mineralogists, a technical division of 
the A.A.P.G., and by the Society of Pe- 
troleum Geophysicists. Special features 
will be a moving picture lecture by Dr. 
Laurence Gould, geologist, and second in 
command of the Byrd South Polar Expe- 
dition, and a moving picture presentation 
of the making of airplane maps for oil 
companies. é 
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Seen Here and There by The Journal’s Cameras 
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1—R. M. Brown, superintendent, and Frank Neely, general superintendent, Mo ody Superior Oil Corp., Big Spring, Tex. 2—Ward E. Merrick, Merrick & Bris- 
tow, Ardmore, Okla. 3—Joe Keevil, Primrose Refining Co., Wichita Falls, Tes. 4—W. D. Latham, drilling superintendent, and E. R. Wimberly, warehouse- 
man, Humble Oil & Refining Co., Van, Tex. 5—J. S. Reid, president, Clark Brothers Co., Olean, N. Y. 6—Jesse L. Bullard, land department, Shell Petroleum 
Corp., San Antonio, Tex., and president of Southwest Texas Oil Scouts and Land Men’s Association. 7—E. E. Finnefrock, manager, Murray Tool & Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 8—O. D. Williams, drilling superintendent, Helmerivh & Payne, Inc. 9—R. T. Todd, Houston representative, and A. FE. Raine, Mid- 
Continent manager, Tulsa, Byron Jackson Co. 10—J. L. Hutchings, Hutchings Non-Freeze Valves, New York, N. Y. 11—A. J. McElvain, representative, Co- 

‘ lumbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“A GOOD WIRE LINE” 


Backed by intelligent service from men who 
know how to get full value out of their wire 
lines should appeal to every driller. 


Williamsport @ire Rope Company 
Main Office and Works: Williamsport, Pa. 


General Sales Offices: 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Oil Country Sales Offices: Williamsport Bldg., Fourth and Midland Valley Tracks, Tulsa, Okla.; 1516 Chestnut St., Houston, Texas 


Our Own Warehouses: 


Ardmore, Okla.; Arkansas City, Kan.; Blackwell, Okla.; Borger, Texas; Casper, Wyo.; Electra, Texas; Houston, Texas; Hobbs, 
N. Mex.; Lewistown, Mont.; Maud, Okla.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Odessa, Texas; Pampa, Texas; Seminole, Okla.; Shidler, Okla. ; 
Shreveport, La.; San Antonio, Texas; Tulsa, Okla.; Wink, Texas; Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Distributed by the Bridgeport Machine Company, Wichita, Kansas, and all of their Mid-Continent Branches. 
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The Largest Exclusive Wire Rope Plant in America 
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WORKING CHART FOR 
THE WINTER MONTHS 


(Continued from Page 49) 
per cent in the gasoline supply from the 
estimated October rate. Should demand 
show a decline of 4 per cent, a curtail- 
ment of 10 per cent would be required. 
It is seen further that to gain an inven- 
tory position of 40,000,000 bbls., instead 
of 45,000,000 bbls., an additional curtail- 
ment of 2 per cent would be necessary. 
Relation of Gasoline Demand to Domes- 

tic Crude Oil Requirement 


To convert gasoline demand into a do- 
mestic crude oil requirement necessitates 
a consideration of the alternate sources 
from which gasoline is derived. The gas- 
oline, or motor-fuel supply, is made up 
of five components: Straightrun gas- 
oline, obtained from crude oil by distilla- 
tion; cracked gasoline manufactured from 
gas and fuel oil; natural gasoline extract- 
ed from natural gas; imported gasoline; 
and benzol. The composition of the gas- 
oline supply in September, 1930, was as 
follows : 








Thous. 
Components— bbls. dy. Per cent 
DE §seerewoecnnens 607 47.3 
Cracked ........ cekewe <I 37.1 
BReGePAL wc ccc csccccecss 142 11.1 
PD vcaerencverereces *51 4.0 
» Pee ee ewes 7 0.5 
Dated ccccicocseccesecas 1,283 100.0 
*Largely cracked gasoline. 


It is seen that less than half the sup- 
ply of gasoline is derived primarily from 
crude oil; hence the variations in the 
other components of gasoline have a pro- 
found influence upon the demand for 
crude oil. Each barrel of gasoline from 
the other sources replaces 4 bbls. of crude 
oil. This retationship is of far-reaching 
importance in the economics of petroleum. 

In Table 2 is represented a series of 
gasoline demands translated into domestic 
crude oil requirements on the assumption 
that the other components of the gaso- 
line supply are maintained at the esti- 
mated October rate with the entire re- 
quired adjustment made in straightrun 
refining. A glance at this table reveals, 
on the basis shown, that the d tic 
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gasoline supply, despite the inefficiency 
of maintaining idle crackers, although 
a restriction of cracking can be justified 
only on the basis of expediency. 

Allocation of Domestic Crude Oil 

Requirement 

Having calculated a range of domestic 
crude oil requirements, depending upon 
the demand for gasoline, the inventory 
objective for next spring, and the type 
of curtailment adopted by refiners, we 
now approach the problem of allocating 
the requirements to the principal oil 
producing areas. After consideration of 
the various aspects of this matter, the 
committee suggests an allocation based 
with slight modification upon recent pro- 
ration schedules in the principal produc- 
ing areas, on the assumption that such 
programs represent a practical adjust- 
ment in the direction of developing tend- 
encies. This allocation, under varying 
gasoline demands, is presented in Table 
4. It is seen from this table that a 
break-even demand, for example, calls for 
the following domestic production, with 
the figures varying about 1 per cent with 
each change of 1 per cent in the rate of 
demand : 


Thousand 

bbis. daily 
CE, KaGe.eceeevn cétecaeanswun 542 
CRAGIN « occccccevadicnscnecnces 542 
BOGE seed isvesdsdeciseorianeeddens 730 
CRRA cepts coc cvcsewundecheee seus 456 
Total United States ....... .. 2,270 


The figures shown above and in Table 
4 have not been adjusted for overage be- 
tween October 1 and such time as addi- 
tional curtailment may be effected. For 
each month that elapses from October 1, 
an additional curtailment of approximate- 
ly 1 per cent will be required to com- 
pensate for the overage factor. It may 
be pointed out, further, that because of 
their extremely high gasoline content, the 
Kettleman Hills and Belridge areas of 
California, if actively produced, will call 
for additional downward adjustments in 
allocation figures. 

Bearing of Curtailment Upon Fuel Oil 

The foregoing analysis indicates that 
no increase in gasoline demand. under the 
assumptions previously outlined, calls for 
d tic runs to stills of 2,310,000 bbls. 





crude oil requirement will range from 1,- 
910,000 bbls. per day to 2,270,000 bbls. 
per day, according to the rate of change 
in gasoline demand. A _ break-even de- 
mand calls for 2,090,000 bbls. daily of 
domestic crude oil. These figures suggest 
such a drastic curtailment in crude oil 
production that it seems desirable to con- 
sider whether the other components of 
gasoline can not be adjusted so that the 
burden of curtailment would fall less 
heavily upon the crude oil producer. 
Cracked gasoline is subject to restriction 
by the shut down of cracking stills; this 
adjustment can be made with minimum 
dislocation to the crude oil situation, but 
such action is hindered by the competi- 
tive sale of antiknock gasoline, whose 
quality would suffer if the supply of 
cracked gasoline were curtailed. Natural 
gasoline is a by-product and its supply 
is not readily subject to control. Im- 
ports of gasoline could be cut down by 
manufacturing less at the source. Benzol 
is negligible in volume and may be dis- 
regarded. Despite difficulties, all sources 
of gasoline supply can be reduced, if nec- 
cessary. 

Table 3 shows the effect of varying 
gasoline demands upon runs to stills and 
domestic crude oil required, under the 
assumption that the necessary curtail- 
ment of the gasoline supply is applied 
on the same percentage basis to all 
sources of gasoline. It may be observed, 
on this basis, that the break-even demand 
will exact a reduction (from the estimated 
October rate) of 4.5 per cent in refinery 
runs, and a like cutting down (from the 
October 18 rate) in the domestic output 
of crude oil. Further, each variation 
of 1 per cent in the demand factor re- 
quires a corresponding adjustment of 1 
per cent in the degree of curtailment ; 
that is, if gasoline demand drops an addi- 
tional 1 per cent, an extra 1 per cent 
of curtailment will be required; and 
vice versa. In view of the relationships 
brought out in Tables 2 and 3, the com- 
mittee feels that the present emergency 
calls for a reduction in all sources of 


per day and domestic crude oil production 
of 2,270,000 bbls. per day. The question 
arises whether such a schedule will pro- 
vide sufficient other products. Upon 
analysis, no deficiencies arise except pos- 
sibly in the case of fuel oil east of Cali- 
fornia, and this contingency depends in 
part upon the extent to which fuel oil 
demand is adversely affected. Present 
evidence suggests that refinery runs of 2,- 
310,000 bbls. per day, or less, will lead to 
heavy drafts on fuel oil stocks east of 
California, but a deficiency, if it arises, 
can be made up in several or all of the 
following ways: By increasing the canal 
movement from California where stocks 
are excessive; by reducing cracking fur- 
ther; by running a larger proportion of 
heavy crudes; by increasing the imports 
of Venezuelan and Mexican crude and fuel 
oil; and by decreasing the imports of 
foreign gasoline. 

The committee feels that a sound gaso- 
line schedule should not be permitted to 
be upset by fuel oil commitments, as a 
local deficiency of fuel oil would be 
readily self-corrective. 


Check on Supply Through Inventory 
Control 

It is possible to set up a control of 
supply without estimating in advance the 
demand for gasoline. This may be done 
through predetermining monthly inven- 
tories that would conform to desired oper- 
ating schedules and then adjusting supply 
from time to time in order to hold in- 
ventories to the prescribed levels. Table 
5 is presented as a suggested course of 
gasoline and crude oil inventories which 
would lead to gasoline stocks of 45,000,- 
000 bbls. on March 31, 1931, and no 
change in crude oil stocks. While the 
committee favors liquidation of crude oil 
inventories, which are regarded as far 
too large, it seems doubtful if liquidation 
can be accomplished this winter at a 
time when the seasonal and cyclical 
factors are both adverse. For the future, 
however, the committee favors a reduction 
of crude oil stocks at the rate of 100,000 
bbls. daily for an indefinite period; at 


this rate seven years would be required 
to cut domestic crude oil stocks in half. 

Analysis of the Import Situation 

Imports of all oils into the United 
States are approximately 300,000 bbls 
per day. This quantity represents about 
10 per cent of the total supply of all 
oils in this country. The trend of im- 
ports and the ratio of imports to total 
supply are shown in Table 6. 


An analysis of imports, subdivided into 
crude petroleum, gasoline, and other pe- 
troleum products, is presented in Table 
7. During the past three years imports 
of crude petroleum have declined, but im- 
ports of gasoline and other products 
(mainly fuel oil) have increased. This 12 
particularly true of the first nine months 
of this year as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year. This 
change has been brought about chiefly 
through the expansion of refinery opera- 
tions in and near Venezuela. The marked 
recent increase in the imports of gasoline 
has been a factor in the general over- 
supply of gasoline, though a less impor- 
tant one than refinery expansion in this 
country. Imports of gasoline in the first 
nine months of 1930 represented 3.8 per 
eent of our total supply of motor fuel 
during this period; in September, the 
proportion was 4 per cent. 

While imports of oil into the United 
States are substantial, they are less than 
the exports of oil from the United States, 
and have been for a long period. See 
Table 8. This country, therefore, is a net 
exporter of oil. During the first nine 
months of 1930, 10 per cent of our total 
supply of oil was imported, while 15 per 
cent was exported. 

In respect to the adjustment of supply 
to demand over the six months under 
consideration in this report, it would be 
helpful if imports of gasoline were cur- 
tailed, but a restriction of importations 
of heavy crude and fuel oil might lead to 
a shortage of fuel oil in the coastal re- 
gions and would impair the gasoline sit 
uation if equivalent quantities of fuel oil 
were obtained by refining higher grade 
crudes. 

The oils imported into the United 
States are in general lower cost than do- 
mestic oils. The primary cause of this 
difference is that foreign oil fields more 
largely employ the principles of unit op- 
eration with their attendant efficiencies 
than do American oil fields. One remedy 
for this condition would be greater proz- 
ress toward unit operation in this coun- 
try. 

Summary 

The demand for gasoline for the six 
months ending March 31, 1931, can not 
be closely estimated, but present evidence 
suggests that it will not exceed a year 
ago and may even be less. The committee 
believes that it would be desirable for 
the industry to adjust its operations to 
an unchanged gasoline demand as a maxi- 
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mum. The industry is now operating on 
a basis geared to a 7 per cent increase in 
gasoline consumption. It is obvious there- 
fore that a substantial reduction in op- 
erating rates is called for. A curtailment 
to balance a break-even demand for gaso- 
line will require a reduction of 7 per 
cent from the estimated October rate of 
gasoline supply, if gasoline inventories 
next spring are not to exceed 45,000,000 
bbls. 

If a reduction of 7 per cent in the 
supply of gasoline is spread on an even 
percentage basis over the various sources 
of gasoline, then a crude-run-to-stills of 
2,310,000 bbls. per day and a domestic 
erude oil production of 2,270,000 bbls. 
per day are indicated. Should gasoline de- 
mand prove more adverse or refiners con- 
fine their gasoline curtailment to straight- 
run operations, additional restriction of 
refinery runs and crude oil production 
would be called for and tables are pre- 
sented to cover these contingencies. If, on 
the other hand, demand should turn out to 
be more favorable, then the inventory sit- 
uation may be permitted the benefit. A 
domestic crude oil production of 2,270,- 
000 bbls. per day, corrected for estimated 
overage to date, becomes 2,240,000 bbls. 
per day and the latter figure may be al- 
located as follows (or other quotas in 
proportion): California, 535,000 bbls. ; 
Oklahoma, 535,000 bbls.; Texas, 719,000 
bbls.; and all other states, 451,000 bbls. 
A method of inventory control of gaso- 
line is presented which may be used as 
an operating guide without predetermina- 
tion of the demand for gasoline. The im- 
port situation is analyzed and it is shown 
that while imports of crude petroleum 
have decreased, receipts of gasoline and 
fuel oil from abroad have increased; and 
that while 10 per cent of our total sup- 
ply of oil is imported, 15 per cent is ex- 
ported. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON PETROLEUM 
ECONOMICS, | 
J. Elmer Thomas, Chairman 
(in absentia). 
Joseph E. Pogue, Acting Chair- 
man and Secretary. 
Ray M. Collins. 
H. W. Lowrie, Jr. 
H. P. Grimm. 


WILLIAM PIEZ DIES IN 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


William Piez, European correspondent 
of Link-Belt Co., and a brother of Charles 
Piez, chairman of the board, Link-Belt 
Co., died at Brussels, Belgium, on No- 
vember 2 after a week’s illness. 

William Piez, previous to his associa- 
tion with Link-Belt Co., was district 
manager of the Concrete Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. Since 1928 he lived at Paris, 
France, where he was European corres- 
pondent of Link-Belt Co. He was born 
at Newark, N. J., in 1878. 














WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN WEST TEXAS 





(Continued from Page 81) 
H. F. Wurtz’ No. 1 E. A. Ibbetson et al, 330 ft. from N 
and E lines of NW, Sec. 16, Blk. 46, Twp. 3s, G. M. 


M.Br.&A. Sur. 


we cccccceces Drig. 3,001 ft. 


Skelly Oil Co. and Republic Prod. Co.’s No. 1 McKenzie, 
990 ft. from §S line and 330 ft. from E line of Sec. 


28, Blk. 45, Twp. 2s, T.&P. Sur. ......... 


Southern Crude Oil Pur. Co.’s No. 2 Cowder & Co., 660 


Stine reeenens Shut down 3,750 ft.; flowed 110 


bbis. on July 12, shut 
storage. 


in for 


ft. from S and W of NE cor. Sec. 34, Blk. 43, Twp. 


in, T.P. Sur. 


coccesceoese Location. 


The Texas Company’s No. 9 Connell, 330 ft. from N and 
440 ft. from W of SE cor. Sec. 1, Public School Land..Drig. 3,590 ft.; top pay 3,535-40 


ft.; flowing 18 bbls. at 
head every 4 hours. 


each 


EL PASO COUNTY 
Lane-The Texas Company’s No. 1 Malone, 2,110 ft. from 
SW and NW of Section 46, J. M. Day Sur. ........... Shut down 3,089 ft. 


COUNTY 


FISHER 
Condor Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Wilson, 330 ft. from N and 1,200 
ft. from W, Sec. 6, W. E. Richardson Sur. ............ Drig. 1,250 ft. 
Cranfill & Reynolds’ No. 2 Flannigan, 330 ft. from S 


and E of W half of Section 200, B.B.B.&C. Sur. ...... Shut 


down 3,130 ft. 


Cranfill & Reynolds’ No. 3 Willingham, 330 ft. from 8S 


and E of Sec. 307, B.B.B.&C. Sur. ....... 


TEE E eer ET Te Shut 


down 3,090 ft. 


The Texas Company’s No. 2-A Stephens, 330 ft. from S 


and E, Sec. 79, Blk. 1, H.&T.Cc. 8 


UP, wees 


eeeercccvces Drig. 1,300 ft. 


The Texas Company’s No. 1-B Teagarden, 1,990 ft. from 
S and 440 ft. from E, Sec. 8, W. F.-Richardson Sur... Drig. 1,800 ft. 
GAINES COU 


NTY 

Texas Consolidated Oil Co. et al’s No. 1 Jones, 2,310 
ft. from NE, Sec. 4, Bik. A-8, P.S.L. Sur. ............ Bldg. standard rig. 

GARZA COUNTY 

Pandem Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Justice, 330 ft. from S$ and 


W of Sec, 12, Bik. 4, H.@G.N. Sur. .......ccccccccsse: Spudded and shut down. 
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LASSCOCK COUNTY 
F. H. E. Oil Co.’s No. 1 Meek, 1,650 it. N and & paraliel 
to section lines of SW cor. Sec. 7, Blk. 34, Twp. 3s, 
T.GP. BUF. cccccccccccccecccccccceccveccecccessceenes Drig. 650 ft. 
Timberlake & Snyder’ 3 No. 1 "Meek, 2,310 ft. W and 1,600 
ft. N of SE cor. Sec. 7, Blk. 34, Twp. 3s, T.&P. Sur....Total depth 2,956 ft.; shut down. 
World Oil Co.’s No. 3-C McDowell, 2,310 ft. from S and 
W of NE cor. Sec. 21, Blk. 34, Twp. 2s, T.&P. Sur. ...Shut down 660 ft. 
HOWARD COUNTY 


Cosden Oil Co.’s No. 6 Roberts-A, 200 ft. N and E of 
SW cor. Sec. 129, Blk. 29, W.&N.W. Sur. ........ .---Sulphur water 1,433-46 ft.; shut 
down 1,456 ft. 
G. F. Getty’s No. 1 Snyder, Sec. 27, Blk. 10, Twp. 1s, 
SW cor. Of NEB Of NB ..cccccccccccccccccccvcccesess Drig. 2,465 ft. 
jreene O. & R. Co. et al’s No. 1 Denman, 330 ft. from 
N and W of E half of NB, Sec. 14, Bik. 30, hele 
fe, TMD. GOR. cocccevcccvecccccsccccccccosscceces ..-Pumped 62% bbls. first 14 hours 


Oct, 31; total depth 2,780 ft. 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Kelley Roberts, 330 ft. S and 


BB, Gee. 238, Wik. 30, WR. W. Ber. .cccccsccoseres .-. Bldg. standard rig. 
Merriwether’s No. 1 Smith, 150 ft. from S, 2,400 ft. from 
W, Bam, Gy, WA. BS. ccocovvscsccccccsescsccccesccoe -+2,000 ft. water in hole; shut duwn 


3,270 ft.; 2,000 ft. sulphur water, 
in hole; will abandon. 
Moody Oil Corp.’s No. 23-B Roberts, 990 ft. from N 
W of Bes. 1898, TU. BB cccccccccccccsccccces ceseccccs Shut down 261 ft. 
HUDSPETH COUNTY 
Theison’s No. 1 University, 2,050 ft. from S and 2,225 


ft. frome TWP of Bee. 27, WU. BD cccccevcccccccccss caves Spudded 36 ft. and shut down. 
Western States Oil Co.’s No. 1 Gardner & Moseley, NE 
WW Gee. SBE TI. BD ccccccccccccccesccesesccescocses Shut down 3,156 ft. 
IRION COUNTY 
Bristow et al’s No. 1 Nutt, 180 ft. from NW of SW of 
NW Sec. 6, Gonzales County School Land ........... Total depth 1,735 ft.; plugged 


back to 1,458 ft.; preparing to 
put on pump. 
Central Oil Co.’s No. 2 Horney, 150 ft. from N and 
1,320 ft. from E, Sec, 3, Blk. 3, H.&T.C. Sur. ........ Drig. 700 ft. 
Cromwell et al’s No. 3 Tankersley, 150 ft. from N and 


210 ft. from W of E half of Sec. 1,320, G.C.&S.F. Sur...Shut down 1,712 ft.; show vil 
1,621-25 ft. 
Straughn & Texannati Oil Co.’s No. 1 Tankersley, 150 
ft. from 8S and 750 ft. from W of Sec. 4, Gonzales 
County School Land ....cccccccccccccrscccsccvce ++++Shut down 1,321 ft.; oil sand 
1,220-25 ft.; filled up 200 ft. in 
12 hours. 
Williams & Williams’ No. 1 Noelke, 200 ft. from N 
and 1,020 ft. from E, Sec. 8, City of San An- 
CeMED BR ccccenceagsccesecccecencccccsccccvosscoeses Shut down 1,995 ft. 
F. F. Webb’s No. 1 w. i. ‘Williams, 200 ft. from E and 
750 ft. from S line, SW of NE Sec. 10, Gonzales 
County Geleel TARE 2... cccvccccccvcsccccscccccscscces Shut down 100 ft. 
JONES COUNTY 
MaTont. 66 OF Tia. 2 TE 6:0:0:66.0.0c.cwentncwes sicevoenee Total depth 1,000 ft. 


Pope et al’s No. 1 Swann, 2,023 ft. from S and 400 ft. 
fvouh TE Gk © Giier GU. BO. GEE wcncvccccccccccsecdos Total depth 2,535 ft.; swabbed 84 


bbls. oil on 24-hour test; top 
pay 2,516-34 ft. 
Ss. C. Yingling et al’s No. 1 Cade, 330 ft. from N and W 
from SE cor. of NW of Sec. 17, Bik. 19, T.P. Sur. ... Location. 
LOVING COUNTY 
Arkensas Fuel Oil Co.’s No. 1 Dean, 990 ft. trom NE and 
2,310 ft. from SE, Sec. 84, Blk. 1, W.&N.W. Sur. ....Drig. 4,125 ft. 
Eppenauer et ail’s No. 1 Allen, 2,310 ft. from NE and 
NW lines, Sec. 90, Blk. 1, W.&N.W. Sur. .......-.--65 Drig. 2,923 ft. 
Henshaw et al’s No. 2 Reagan & McElwain, 1,650 ft. 
from SW and 990 ft. from SE, Sec, 84, Blk. 7, 
WH We GR occ cc ecsreecceseccoccccecccenscescsceos Rig. 
Lockhart & Co.’s No. 3 Bowen “& Wells, 330 ft. from 
NE and SE of Sec. 92, Blk. 1, W.&N.W. Sur. ......... Shut down 3,383 ft. 
Independent O. & G. Co.’s No. 2 Wheat, 990 ft. from NW 
and 330 ft. from SW, Sec. 85, Blk. 1, W.&N.W. Sur. ..Shut dow 2,835 ft. 
Lockhart & Co.’s No. 2 fee, 676 ft. S, 330 ft. W, Sec. 
O91, Bik, 1, WAI. W. BUF. cccccccccccccccccscccecscece Spudded 140 ft.; shut down. 
Lockhart & Co,.’s No. 3 Huvbard, 1,650 ft. from NE line, 
330 ft. NW line of Sec. 83, Blk. 33, H.&T.C. Sur. ...... Rigged up and shut down. 
Miller et al’s No. 1 Chapman, 225 ft. from NW and 285 
ft. from SW line, Sec. 71, Bik. 1, W.&N.W. Sur. ...... Drig. 4,070 ft. 
Rush et al’s No. 1 Wheat, 330 ft. from NW and SW, 
Sec. 77, Blk. 1, W.G@N.W. Sur. ......ccccccccccccccess Cellar. 
Slagel Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Cartwright et al, 2,310 ft. from 
. Sas 990 ft. from W, Sec. 1, Blk. 57, Twp. 1, T.&>. 
PUT TTTTTTIPTT TTT TTT Rig up. 
canternie, Co.’s No. . Reagan & McElvain, 990 ft. from 
NW and 330 ft. from NE of Sec. 84, Blk. 1, W.&N.W. 
BOP. coccccccccccscescccccteeseesees cocesesececseesss Drig. 1,600 ft 
California Co.’s No. 6 Reagan & McElvain, 330 ft. from 
SW and 1,650 ft. from SE, Sec. 84, Blk. 1, W.&N.W. 
QO. bcc cee eseeerece ccc cvceencopenesesersepvedeenes Drig. 510 ft 
MENARD COUNTY 
Barnett et al’s No, 3 Callan City Co., 330 ft. from S and 
W, Sec. 1, B.S. AF. Bur. ...ccccccccccccccccvccssececes Shut down 1,814% ft. 
Barnett et al’s No. 4 Callan City ce, i = ft. from S 
and 2,200 ft. from W, Sec. 1, B.S.&F. Sur. ...........+. Machine. 
Panhandle Ref. Co.’s No. 2 Eckhart. . 820 ft. from 
W and 1,320 ft. from S of Sec. 10, Bik. 2,.T.W.N.G 
Ge «cess a re Pere eT errr ey a 500,000 ft. gas with show oil 2,945 
ft.; shut down 3,200 ft.; to plug 


back to 2,955 ft. to save gas. 
from E and 200 ft. from 
ncthdaweed®-ebe seme ee wad Shut down 2,490 ft. 
MIDLAND COUNTY 
Kerwin et al’s No. 1 Mathen, 2,310 ft. from N and 335 
ft. from W line, Sec. 40, W. L. Gray Sur. .........+++ Drig. 
MITCHELL COUNTY 
Morrison et al’s No. 2 Morrison. 2,390 ft. from N and 
660 ft. from E of Sec. 31. Blk. 28, Twp. in, T.&P. 
er eee Gre Pree men rere rey tr cet Shut down 3,112 ft.; top pay 3,038- 
75 ft.; shot 270 qts. 3,020-92 ft.; 
swabbed 40 bbls. in 24 hours. 


Priest's No. 1 Sorrell, 1,000 ft. 
S cor. Sec, 132, E.L.R.R. Sur. 


2,140 ft. 


Sur. 


Morrison et al’s No. 1 Poe et al, 660 ft. S and 1,980 ft. 
W, parallel to section lines of NE cor. Sec. 8, Blk. 


ST, PMP. BER. ccccccccccessccousevesetsccvcoseses ---Spudded 10 ft. and shut down. 
PECOS COUNTY : 

Bell et al’s No. 1 Eaton, 2,310 ft. from NE and 990 ft. 

from SE, Sec. 33, Bik. 3, H.&T.C. Sur. .......--eee00+ Location. 
Bell et al’s No. 1 Schaff & Blackman, 2,310 ft. NE and 

330 ft. NW of E cor. Sec. 37, Bik. 3, H.&T.C. Sur., 

but located in Sec. 38, Blk, 3, H.&T.C. Sur. .........- Drig. 885 ft. 
Dittman’s No. 1 Jackson, 2,310 ft. from NE and 330 ft. 

from NW, Sec. 28, Blk. 3, H.&T.C. Sur. .........+- .».»Moving in machine. 
Dittman’s No. 2 Eaton, 990 ft. from SW and 330 ft. 

from SE, Sec. 35, Blk. 3, K.&T.C. Sur. ....... -- Location. 
er No. 1 Eaton, 330 ft. from NE and SE, Sec. 

Bik. 3, H.@T.C. Sur. .....ccccccccccccscecssssee -- Location. 

sani Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 Kokernot, 1,320 ft. from 

N line and 1,467 ft. from W line of Sec. 227, Blk. 

10, G.H.@S.A. Sur. ....cccccccessceccccsceessssees --Drig. 5,883 ft. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1-B Thoman, 1,608 ft. 

from N and 4,062 ft. from E of Sec. 98, Blk. OW, 

CR TI So oes cbgins covdte + teseesexsesen vameeees Drig. 2,800 ft. 
Lewis & Slagel’s No. 1 Bell, 330 ft. from N and W of SE Ce 

Sec, 12, Blk. 30, Twp. 1s, T.@P. Sur, ......-s00-seeeee Location. 
McCurdy & Brown’s No. 2 Tippett, 150 * A aes N and 

W of SE, Sec. 40, Blk. 194, G.C.&S.F. Sur. .......-.+- Location. 


McCarty Ot] Co.’s No. 8 Gray, 700 ft. a “x and 2,260 


ft. from W, Sec. 691, G.C.&8.F. Sur. .......++++++--+++Drig. 525 ft. 
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messenger et al’s No. 1 Butz, 1,830 ft. from NW and 

4,1«0 it. 1rom SW, Sec. 54, Bik. 10, H.&G.N. Sur. ....Fishing 1,106 ft. 

J. RK. Miller et al’s No. 1 Bennett, so9 1t. W or CWL 

Sec. 1, Blk. 119, G.C.@&S.B. Sur, .... cece eeeeeeeeeeeessShut down 1,700 ft. 

J. Lb. U'mara’s No. 1 Bennett, nec. 593, 1,460 tt. 1rom 8 

1560 It. from Kk, G.C.&S.F. Sur. ..... --Total depth 1,230 ft.; top pay 
1,089 t.; plugged back to 1,185 
ft.; will drill deeper. 

J. a O’Mara’s No. 1 Streety, S of Sec. 1, W. P. Howard 


arb mast, och stl anpiimponeprinn: A Shut down 2,210 ft.; fishing. 


Geiamn Oil Corp.'s No. 2 Yates, 150 it. from S and W 
of Sec, 58, Blk, 1, L&G.N. Sur. ........ .Shut down 2,440 ft.; flowing sul- 


phur water. 


eee eee weeeeee 


Perren Oil Co.’ 8s No. 2 Eaton, C of E of W, Sec. 27, Blk. 


SE rea ee: -eeeee... Fishing 1,765 ft. 
Plymouth Oil Co.’ s No, 1 -erry, 330 ft. from N ‘and w. 

Sec, 13, Blk. 194, G.C.&S.F. Bur. ...........ceeeeees .. Total depth 1,920 ft.; top pay 
1,892 ft.; flowing 25 bbis. per 
day. 

R. W. Porpus et al’s No. 1 State Land, 330 ft. S and 
W lines of NE, Sec. 28, Blk. OW, T.C. Sur. .......... Spudded and shut down. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No, 1 Harrison, 2,310 ft. from N and 330 
it. trom W of Sec. 203, Bik, 3, T.@P. Sur. ........0.. Drig. 4,019 ft. 
Riser & White’s No. 1 Riser, 2,297 ft. from S and 997 ft. 
from E of Sec. 24, Bik, 12, H.&G.N. Sur. .............Shut down 405 ft. 
Side & Side’s No. 1 Blackstone & Slaughter, C NW of 
Gee. 86, TU. A-BR, TG. Gee .ncoccececccconcccecce -+.-Shut down 2,605 ft. 
Schilling & Slaughter’s No. 1 Yates, 1,580 ft. N and 150 
ft. #} of NW cor. Runnels County School Land, but 
sale im Sec. 76, Bik. 1, LGG.N. Bur. ..0..ccccccccs Shut down 357 ft. 
California Co. et al’s No. 1 Thomas, 990 ft. from NW 
and sW, Sec. 31, Blk. 34, H.@T.C. Sur. ......cccccces Location, 
a yy No. 1 Wright, 660 ft. S and E of 
cor. Sec. 9, Blk. 131, T.@St.L. Sur. ......... +++++-Shut down 3, \ 
Warner's No. 1 Webb, 2,550 ft. from NW and 6,100 it. ae re & 
trom NE of Sec. 311, Abst. 756, C. McGinley Sur. ....Drig. 1,885 ft. 
Williams & Moran’s No. 1 Heiner Est., 450 ft. from N 
and 2,490 ft. from W of Sec. 590, G.C.&S.F. Sur....... Shut down 7665 ft. 
REAGAN COUNTY 
Big Lake Oil Co.’s No. 5-C University, ne ft. from 8 
and 900 ft. from W of Sec. 25, Blk. 9 ............+-. Drig. 6,780 ft. 
Slick Estate et al’s No. 1 August, C ea Sec. 1,216, 
a eae eee ae ere Drig. 250 ft. 
Texon O. & L. Co.’s No. 4-B petit 1,130 ft. from 
N and W of Sec. 26, Bik. 9 sen en nghentneskecescse Shut down 5,300 ft. 
REEVES COUNTY 
R. T. Hansford’s No. 1 Williams, 150 ft. from S and W, 
ie Be es MN INL ~ 6-60-05 5:0 010'00 40 5.0.0:000000066 Shut down 380 ft. 
Black & Kink’s No. 1 eeipney 1, 980 ft. N and 660 ft. W, 
Sec. 16, Blk. 50 ........ ° 960 bGbethbs et Obes eeceee on Top pay 1,820 ft.; shot 15 qte. 


1,821-30 ft.; shut down 1,860 ft. 
Riggs & Smith’s No. 1 Lee Monroe, 2,390 ft. from NE 
—* 330 ft. from NW line, Sec. 34, Blk. 8, H.&L.N. 
ee Ce erecereeesesesecess eoeees+eee Shu 
Salsbury & Gregory's No. 1 Young Bell, 1 170° ft. from N a a 
and 3 t. from NW line, Sec. 34, Blk. 7, H&L.N. Temporari 
Lee O. White et al’s No. 1 Frershersor, 330 ft. from N - oe 
and W lines of Sec. 5, Blk. 51, Twp. 10, T.&P. Sur... 
California Co.’s No. 1 Kloh & Rumsey, 1,650 ft. from 
8S and E of Sec. 13, Blk. 54, Twp. 4, T.&P. Sur. ......Total depth 4,264 ft.; plugged 
back to 4,244 ft.; shot 150 qts. 
4,202-40 ft.; hole full salt water 
after shot; now cleaning out. 
- 


-Shut down 4,415 ft. 


RUNNELS COUNTY 


Dutton et al’s No. 1 Dean, 5,475 ft. from NE and 1,048 


ft. from NW in J. Heil Sur. No. 419 ........6..05 -Fishing for bailer 1,695 ft. 
George W. Boyce’s No. 1 Lang, 2,310 ft. N, 6,900 n“, E 
CG GEE 8encurs c0Nebvtsiwr0 tees wenestertinde keateees Show oil 2,028 ft.; shut down 
2,643 ft. 


SCHLEICHER COUNTY 


Delmar Oil Co.’s No. 1 O’Harrow, C of NW Sec. 56, 


ee eer eee rte Fishing 5,577 ft. 
Teas & Gant’s No. 1 Allison, 1,320 ft. N and E of SW 
cor. of Sec. 37, Blk. K, G.H.&S.A. Sur. 


evcccccesces Shut down 3,960 ft. 
Wesner et al’s No. 1 Nicks, 2,310 ft. from N and 2,362 . 

ft. from E of Sec. 77, Blk. LL, T.C. Sur. ..........+- Shut down 750 ft. 
Westyde et al’s No. 1 Meador, 1,320 ft. from S and E 


OF Gas. GOk, GG, Ge. ceccccccccccccccccecescoce Location. 
George Wilson’s No. 1 Page, Sec. 40, Bik. L, 1,290 ft. 
from N, 1,470 ft. from W, G.H.&S.A. Sur. .......+.++. Shut down 5,027 ft. 


SCURRY COUNTY 
Byrd & Harmon’s No. 1 Murphy, Jr., 320 ft. from N 
and E of Sec. 114, Blk. 97, H.&T.C. Sur. ..........+- Top pay 1,750 ft.; show oil 2,812- 





55 ft.; shot 150 qts. 3,100-35 ft.; 
pumped 55 bbls. 24 hrs.; total 
depth 3,501 ft. 
Camp Spring Oil Co.’s No. 1 Strayhorn, 330 ft. from 
S and 1,980 ft. from W of Sec. 154, Bik. 3, H.&G.N. 
BOP. coccccccccccccccecccoccoccsoooccces -+++Drig. 700 ft. 
L D. Mimms et al’s “No. i tS. s "Koonsman, Sec. ‘216, “Bik. 
2, H.&T.C. Sur. ....... eeeceecesseeeeeShut down 4,573 ft. 
G. E. Dickman and R. B. "Pender "et ‘al’s No. 1 F. C. 
Davis, 1,000 ft. N and 1,770 ft. W of SE cor. of 
See. S36, Mis. &, BTC. Gers 2c. ccs scasccccces ++ee+++Shut down 4,970 ft. 
Seifert & Dibble’s No. 1 T. M. Blackburn, "2, 310 ft. from 
N and 2,310 ft. from W line of Sec. 155, Blk. 97, 
Wy ME «660 606:6:.6:h00.6:5:0:5s 0565500040.060000009008 Drig. 375 ft. 
Mid-Kansas O. & G. Co.’ s No. 1 Peckham, 330 ft. from 
8 and W of R. N. Miller Sur. ...cccccsccccccccccccce Underreaming 4,373 ft. 
STERLING COUNTY 
Beesley et al’s No. 1 Foster, 2,940 ft. N and 300 ft. W 
of SW cor. Sec. 7, Blk. 22, H.&T.C. Sur., but in Sec. 
16, Blk. 21, Twp. 48, T.&@P. Sur. ...-.ccccccssesceees Shut down 515 ft 
SUTTON COUNTY 
Independent Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Wilson, Sec, 30, 
Blk. A, 1,650 ft. from N, 2,310 ft. from W. ........ Location. 
TAYLOR COUNTY 
Adams et al’s No. 2 Lowe, 150 ft. from N and 750 ft. 
from W. Sec. 19, Guadalupe County School Land.....Drig. 2,435 ft.; est. 1,000,000 ft. 
gas 2,301 ft. 
Eastland Oil Co. et al’s No. 2 Hunter, 3,418 ft. from S 
and 2,174 ft. from E of William R. Ellis Sur. ....... Drig. 1,540 ft. 
John B. Jameson’s No. 1 Webb, 1,170 ft. S and W of NE 
cor. Sec. 46, Lunatic ee BE occ cccvésecvesoece Drig. 6,230 ft. 
Hucony Oil Co. et al’s No. 1 Richie, C SE Sec. 10, Bik. 
A, BP. BUP, cccccccccccccccccccccccccsecsscsscesoces Shut down 2,570 ft. 
Sanger et al’s No. 1 City ‘of ‘Abilene, 830 ft. ‘from s and 
1,400 ft. from E of Sec. 66, Blind Asylum Land..... Drig. 1,260 ft. 
Sanger O. & R. Co.'s No. 1 Osborn, 330 ft. from SW of 
SE Sec. 68, Blind Asylum Land ..............-++-+s+. Rigged up and shut down. 
COUNTY 
Big a Oil Co.’s No. 1 Bassett, C NW Sec. _ Blk. 
D, Se a Se Drig. 2,660 ft. 
Keck Rm Trust Co.’ s No. 4 Hamilton, C “See. 6, 
Georgetown Ry. Sur. ......cccccccccscccccccccsseces Shut down 3,150 ft. 
Milham Corp. of Texas’ No. 1 R. M. Bassett et ‘al, 150 
ft. from N line and 2,640 ft. from E and W lines of 
Sec. 76, Blk. Y, James Bass Sur. ......+-+eeeeee++0+> Location. 
Miller Bros.’ No. 1 Allison & Burke, C NW ‘cor. Sec. 10, 
Bik. 176, T.@P. Sur. .....ccccrecccccecvcessevssceces Shut down 120 ft. 
Mrs. J. B. McPhees’ No. 1 Sam Belt, C Sec. 16, Blk. 
DoF, BB. Te Bar. oo cccccccccccsccccccesscccsocccscesscecs Shut down 880 ft.; moved off ma- 
chine. 
Transcontinental Oil Co.’s No. 1 Goode, 2,152 ft. from E 
and 330 ft. from S, Sec. 26, Blk. 161, G.C.&S.F...... Drig. out cement 4,730 ft.; total 
ie ' os * depth 5,229 ft. 
Woodley & Jones’ No. 1 Pankenham, C SE NW See. 43, 
Bik. B-2, C.C.S.D.@N.G. Sur. .....-ceeecereereerceeee Shut down 640 ft. 











TOM GREEN COUNTY 
Belding & Dutton’s No. 1 Norsworthy, 2,640 ft. from 8 


and 687 ft. from E of John McNeese Sur. .........- Shut down 760 ft.; show oil and 
gas 726 ft. 
Cosden Oil Co.’s No. 1 William Anson, 2,310 ft. 8S, 330 ft. 
W of NE cor. Sec. 20, Bik. 24, H.&T.C. Sur. ......... Location. 
Fitzgerald & Taliaferro’s No. 1 Bennett, C SW Sec. 
1,628, EL BL Dinmger Sur. .....ceccccccecccccecssecee Plugged back to 2,405 ft. to 


straighten hole; shut down 2,447 
ft. 


Mintex Oil Co.’s No. 1 Campbell Est., 446 ft. from S and 

630 ft. from W of Sec. 180, Dist. No. 11, S.P. Sur....Shut down 1,835 ft. 
Phillips Pet. Corp.'s No. 1 Gulden, 1,250 ft. from N and 

83 ft. W of Sec. 77, James Webb Sur. ° 

UPTON COUNTY 
Duffey et al’s No. 2 McClintic, 328 ft. N and 967 ft. E 

of Sec. 206, Blk. F, C.C.S.D.&R.G.N.G. Sur. ........++ Drig. 1,400 ft. 
Gulf Prod. Co.’s No. 1 King Ranch Oil & Lignite Co., 

330 ft. from 8S and 990 ft. from W line, Sec. 28, Blk, 

B, McK .oB. Gee ccccccccccccccccsccccsccsccccesvcece Total depth 2,753 ft.; pumped 20- 

bbis. in four hours. 


-+Drig. 4,995 ft. 


T. P. Coal & Oil Co.’s No. 1 King Ranch Oil & Lignite 


Co., 2,310 ft. from N and 990 ft. from W, Sec. 28, 

Bik. 3, M.cK.-T. Sur. 2... cccccccccccccccccccssesseces Rig up 
Weekly Oil Corp.’s No, 1 Shirk, 468 ft. from S and 

2,317 ft. from E, Sec. 15, Blk. 3, M.-K.-T. Sur........ Drig. 725 ft. 


VAL VERDE COUNTY 

Independent Operators’ No. 1 Whitehead, SE SE Sec. 

30, Bik. 4, I.@G.N. Sur., elev. 1,175 ft......cccceceees Shut down 56,360 ft. 
oO. O. Owen’s No. 1 Mills, Sec. 128, Blk. 1, 

Oe, Dee OD. ccendécodevnteceescovesccvesereseseesess ” Fishing 6,780 ft. 
Phantom Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ingram, 175 ft. W of E line and 

300 ft. N of S line, Sec. 33, Blk. D-8, E.L. Sur. ..... Shut down 3,035 ft. 
Valvert Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Bassett, C NE Sec. 47, Bilk. Y..Shut down 4,009 ft. 

WARD COUNTY 

Alpine Oil Co.’s No. 2 Boogher, 2,200 ft. from NW and 

1,800 ft. from SW lines, Sec. 11, Blk. 5, H.&T.C, Sur... 
Empire Gas & Fuel Oil Co.’s No. 1 John Sealy estate, 


Running 8%-in. casing 780 ft. 


330 ft. from S and 1,650 ft. W of NE cor., Section 
6&, Bik. F, T.&M.M. Bros, Sur. ....sccccecccesesseres Location, 
Gulf Prod. Co.’s No. 3 Wristen Bros., 220 ft. NE of SW 
and 220 ft. SE of NW Sec. 18, Blk. 5, H.&T.C. Sur....Show gas 1,960-70 ft.; filling up 
with sulphur water 2,520-77 ft.; 
salt water 2,545 ft.; plugged 
back to 2,477 ft 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Sealy, 330 ft. from S and E 


of NE cor. Sec. 46, Blk. 2, G.M.M.B.&A, Sur......... Drig. 3,041 ft.; show gas 3,016 ft.; 
500 ft. ofl] in hole; top pay 3,036 
ft. 


R. F. Owens’ No. 1 Johnson, 100 ft. from NE 
ft. from SE of Sec. 8, Blk. 33, H.&T.C. Sur. ......... Shut down 1,200 ft. 
Richardson et al’s No. 5 O’Brien et al, 330 ft. from N 
and 2,970 ft. from W of Sec. 5, Blk. F, G.M.M.B.&A. 


and 1,100 


BOR, ccccceccoccccecccccccccedesesscecceseceseecesoce Drig. 2,470 ft. 
Rickford & Smith’s No. 1 ‘Johnson, 120 ft. NE and 175 

ft. SE of N cor. Sec. 7, Bik. 32, H.&T.C. Sur., but 

located in Sec. 11, Blk. 56, H.&T.C. Sur. ......++se08: Drig. 296 ft. 
California Co. et al’s No. 1 Lanham, 990 ft. ‘from NE 


and SE, Sec. 35, Blk. 34, H.&T.C. Sur. .....--.-eeeees Building rig. 
T. P. Coal & Oil Co.’s No. 1 James, 330 ft. from SW and 


SE, Sec, 6, Blk. 34, H.&T.C. Sur. .......+.+- ...«+Location. 
Shipley et al’s No. 6 Hayzilett, assume common line 

Secs. 16 and 17 is N and S, 220 ft. S and 1,910 ft. 

W, Sec. 17, Bil. 6 cccccccccccccccsccccccvcccccccsece Standard rig. 
Shipley et al’s No. 1 Monroe, 330 ft. SE SW Sec. 3, 

D:D’ ¢ ccncembebadeteéeesebeweqns +650h0000s0eeenn get Shut down 2,520 ft. 


T. P. Coal & Oil Co.’s No. 1 Barker, 330 ft. from SW and 


NW of Sec. 27, Blk. B-29, Public School *Land......Total depth 2,425 ft.; pulling tub- 


ing to cement 6%-in. casing. 
California Co.’s No. 1 Allen, 2,310 ft. from NE and 330 
ft. from SE, Sec. 30, Blk. 34, H.&T.C. Sur. .........-. Drig. plug 55 ft. 
WINKLER COUNTY 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co.’s No. 1-C Daugherty, 990 ft. 

from 8 and 2,310 ft. from E, Sec. 16, Blk. 74, Pub- 

He School LAMd ..ncccccccccccccccsccccccccscccccceck Show oil and gas 2,800-14 ft. and 
2,816-20 ft.; est. 1,000,000 ft. 
gas; preparing to drill ahead 
3,065 ft. 

Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Bashara, 1,650 ft. from S and 

2,310 ft. from W, Sec. 17, B-3, P.S.L. Sur. ......++++- Drig. 155 ft. 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 3 Scarborough, 1,650 ft. from 

N and 990 ft. from W of Sec. 1, Blk. 77, Public 

School Land ....cscsesceccscesscsescessessssssecess Drig. 2,790 ft. 


A. W. Phillips’ No. 2 Brown et al, 2,000 ft. S and W of 
NE Sec. 4, Blk. B-56, Public School Land .........-- Shut down 3,120 ft. 
Liner Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Campbell, 330 ft. from N 


cor. Sec. 2, Blk. BoB .nccccccccccccccccsccsvcvcceces Shut down 4,639 ft. 
Turman et al’s No. 1 Daugherty, 2,310 ft. from E and 

2,310 ft. from S line, Sec. 16, Blk. 74, Public School 

Be SR sa RIE pp ds pmcoren int pate ity lhe lect ASA A AL © Drig. 2,765 ft 
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(Continued from Page &2) 
Kewanee O. & G. Co.’s No. 3 Arnold, 330 ft. N and E, 
SE, Sec. 149, Blk. 3, L&@G.N. Sur. ...ceecccccecvcess -T.D. 3,257 ft; T.P. 3,185 ft; shot 
with 140 qts. 3,185-3,252 ft; 


swbd. 38 bbls. in 2 hrs. 
Danciger O. & R. Co.’s No. 1 Sullivan, 231 ft. N, 224 ft. 
W, of E 160 ac. of S 264 ac., N%, Sec. 136, Blk. 3, 
Pe BM. eccwrcvccccccocccecerterccernsersenteces Drig. 550 ft. 
Danciger O. & R. Co.’s No. 2 Sullivan, 231 ‘tt. N, 884 ft. 
W, of E 160 ac. of S 264 ac., N%, Sec. 136, Blk. 3, 
TEBE. BOP. oc. cccccccccccccocscceccbesssecseesesce Drig. 530 ft. 
Dulaney & Word's No. 4 Morse, "330 ft. S and W, Sec. 
Bee Te BD, TAG, GE. cccccccvoscccccsccevecsccs Drig. 2,090 ft. 
Empire G. & F. Co.’s No. 2-B Archer, 330 ft. S and E, 
SW, Sec. 139, Blk. 3, L&@G.N. Sur. .......ceeeeeeesss T.D. 3,240 ft; shot 120 qts. from 
3,175-3,210 ft; C.O. 
Empire G. & F. Co.’s No. 1 Bell, 1,320 ft. S, 1,660 ft. 
E, SW, Sec. 111, Blk. 3, L&@G.N. Sur. .........eeeeee Drig. 1,110 ft. 
Empire G. & F. Co.’s No. 1 } — een 330 ft. S and E, 
Mee, 306, Wi. & LOG. Bar. ccccccccvcccccccevcccce Standardizing 2,397 ft. 
Empire G. & F. Co.'s No. 1 Froshier, 1,320 ft. S and E, 
Gone, SUG, Ti B BOGART Ga. cccccccccccccccccesces: Drig. 1,780 ft. 
Empire G. & F. Co.’s No. 1 Sullivan, 330 ft. NW of E 
64 ac. of W 104 ac. of S 264 ac., N%, Sec. 136, 
Ss SS ES cccenccccncndséécidecotestéeseoes Drig. 2.950 ft; 1,000,000 ft. gas 2,- 
776 ft. 
Empire G. & F. Co.’s No. 2 Sailor, 330 ft. N and W, 
WE, Gee. 188, Bik. 8, LGG.N. Bur. occccescoccccccces C.O. 3,230 ft, 
Jean Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Furneaux Bros., 330 ft. N and W, 
cor. SE, Sec. 200, Blk. B-2, H.&G.N. Sur. ..........++ S.D. 2,765 ft. 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Latham, 876 ft. N, 150 ft. EB, 
Sec, 163, Blk. 3, L.@G.N. Sur. .....cceecessseceecsece -Standardizing 2,600 ft. 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 2 Heitholt, 150 ft. S, 1,156 ft. 
W, SB, Sec. 152, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. ..........00005 Rig. 


Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 2 Latham, 175 ft. N, 150 ft. E, 
es Sek: Meet Oy GGT, Bae coccccccvcccevcccescess Drig. 2,050 ft. 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Morse, 330 ft. N and W, S% 
me ee. 6 We, BG, WELBON. Bae. coccccccecicecess 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 2 Sailor, 330 ft. S and W, E% 
Bem, Bee. 186, Wik. &, LOG. Bar. .ccccccccccccccees Bldg. rig. 
Midwest Expltn. Co.’s No. 1-B Taylor, 660 ft. N and W, 
aoe. FT tee Oe A WH. Wee GE, cori cc veerece 


Rotary rig on ground. 


Standardizing 2,454 ft. 
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Midgray Oil Co.’s No. 1 McCullough, 267 ft. N, 150 ft. 
E of 246.9 ac. in Sec. 153, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. ...... 
Nelson et al’s No. 1 Crews, 330 ft. S and EB, NW, Sec. 
13, Blk. 36, H.GG.N. Bar. .cccrscccccccccccsscccccoce 
North American O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Duncan, "g10 ft. N, 
660 ft. E, E% SW, "2 135, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. 
“ae American O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Sullivan, 1,320 ft. 
S and B, Sec. 160, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. 
Operators R. & P. Co.’s No. 1 Arnold, 330 ft. S and BE, 
E% NE, Sec. 149, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. ......... oes 


as R. & P. Co.’s No. 1-A soe, 330 ft. S and 
Sec. 148, Blk. 3, L&G.N. 
Phillige Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Barrett, "330 ft. S, 150 ft. W, 
W, N 56 ac., Sec, 1,360, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur 
Phillips Pet. Co.’s No. 2 Barrett, 130 ft. N, 465 "tt. w, 
See. 106,. Bis. & LOG. Bar. cccdcvcicvcesescccesces 
Prairie O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Reynolds, 330 ft. S and BE, 
NW, Sec. 84, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. 


W. A. Scott’s No. 1 Cobb, 330 ft. S, 425 ft. W, N% SBE, 
Sec. 184, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. 


Shamrock O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Reynolds, 330 ft. 
E, SE SB, Sec. 84, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. 


N and 


Skelly Oil Co.’s No. 1 Vicars, 330 ft. 
127, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. 


N and E, W%, Sec. 


Skelly Oil Co.’s No. 1 Heitholt, 150 ft. N, 3,806 ft. W, 
Sec. 153, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. 
Skelly Oil Co.’s No. 2 Vicars, 
Sec. 127, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Su 


a ft. N and W, SW, 


Smith’s No. 1 Morse, 200 ft. S, 330 ft. W, Sec. 6, Bik. 
26, H.&G.N. Sur. 


Southern Expltn. Co.’s No. 1 Baird, 330 ft. S and W, 
NW, Sec. 127, Bik. 3, L&G.N. Sur. .......-.-eeeeeees 

Southern States Gas Co.’s No. 1 Case, 330 ft. N and W, 
E%, Sec. 181, Blk. B-2, H.&@G.N. Sur. .........-.006. 

— & Ochiltree’s No. 1-A Morse, . i. S and W, 
N% NE, Sec. 15, Blk. A-9, H.&G.N. Sur. ............ 

The Texas Co.’s No. 3 Brown, 150 ft. Py "330 ft. W of 
247-ac. lease, Sec. 137, Blk. 3, L&G.N. Sur. ......... 

Yon et al’s No, 1 Morse, 330 ft. S and W, N% SW, Sec. 
17, Blk. A-9, H.&G.N. Sur. 
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Fishing for bit; 
-..-Drig. 850 ft. 
seccccccscese Cellar. 


--T.D. 3,250 ft; 





Fishing 2,065 ft. 


T.D. 2,620 ft. 


1,200 ft. oil in hole 


from 3,210 ft; to shoot. 


$oeeCaedevenceeesees Rig. 

Drig. 2,310 ft. 
Drig. 1,960 ft. 
eeceesewoetenas Drig. 2,920 ft; 


estimated 1,900,000 


ft. gas 2,590-2,920 ft. 


Estimated 4,000,000 ft. gas 2,875 
ft; drig. 3,007 ft. 


Drig. 3,017 ft; 


2,994 ft. 


-T.D. 3,290 ft; 
260 bbis. in 


Drig. 2,700 ft; 


T.D. 3,261 ft; 
3,193-3,261 f 


3,000,000 ft. gas 2,150-70 ft; 


2,892 ft; 400 
Drig. 2,890 ft. 
Cellar. 


HUTCHINSON COUNTY 


Dixon Creek Oil Co.’s No. 1 Johnson Bros. 330 ft. N 
and W of E 60 ac. of NW 100 ac., Sec. 1, Blk. X03, 
H.&0O.B. Sur. 

Great Plains O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Sanford, C of S 160 ac. 
of N 320 ac., Sec. 87, Blk. 46, H.&T.C. Sur. 

Huber Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Johnson Bros, 330 ft. N and 
E, E% NW, Sec. 30, Blk. Y, A.&B. Sur. 

Huber Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Johnson Bros, (Pure), 330 ft. 
8S and E of E 240 ac., Sec. 29, Blk. Y, A.&B. Sur. 

Huber Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Johnson Bros, (Premier), 330 
ft. N and E, of W 60 ac., N 80 ac., NW, Sec. 3, 
TR, FH, BABE BOR. coc cccvcrccscccccccscnccescsecess 

Liner Drig. Co.’s No. 1-D Johnson Bros., 330 ft. N and 
E, W% SW, Sec. 6, Blk. 1, B.&B. Sur. 

Texas Interstate P. L. Co.’s No. 1 Bivins, C E% of N 
160 ac., Sec. 91, Blk. 6, H.&T.C. Sur. 

Lanier et al’s No. 1 Johnson Bros., 990 ft. S, 330 ft. 

> Ge Bem. SA, Te TB. Be BM kccwcccvcesx 

Phillips Pet. Co.’s No. 1-A Pease, 330 ft. S, 380 ft. E, 
Sec. 9%, Z. E. Collier Sur. 


ee eee eer ewenee eee eeeree 


Prairie O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Read, C SW, J. M. Mc- 
Pe GO. cccccécsecccacenbenseasecssannbees 
Sinclair O. & G. Co.’s No. 1-C Johnson Bros, 330 “tt. 

N and W, NE, Sec. 32, Blk. Y, A.&B. Sur. 
Sinclair O. & G. Co.’s No. 1-A Johnson Bros. 330 ft. 
N, 430 ft. E, NW, Sec. 32, Blk. Y, A.&B. Sur 
Skelly Oil Co.’s 
SE, Sec. 30, 


No. 1 Johnson Bros., 660 ft. S and W, 


Spurlock et al’s No. 1-A Christian, 440 ft. S, 330 ft. W, 

NE cor. SE SE, Sec. 33, Blk. Y 

Stansylvanian Oil Co.’s No. 1 ka 330 ft. S 
Su 


Bik. Y, AGB. Gar. «.cccccccccccecsessess 


Drig. 2,640 ft. 


8.D. 2,750 ft. 


S.D. 2,800 ft. 


..-T.D. 3,052 ft; 


Rotary rig. 
Bldg. rotary 
Rigging up. 
Spudded. 


-T.D. 3,100 ofti, 
. 8.0. 3,039 


.Set 6-in. csg. 


Drig. 635 ft. 


8.0. 3,065 ft. and 3,108-10 ft; 


3,110 ft. 


8.0. 2,905 ft. and 
T.P. 3,225 ft; swbd. 
12 hrs. 

5,000,000 ft. gas. 


shot with 200 qts. 
t; CO. 


S.D. 
ft. ofl in hole. 


C.O. after shot. 


rig. 


T.P. 3,075 ft; C.O. 


3,039 ft. 


eveccccces Fishing 2,915 ft. 


8.D. 


60,000,000 ft. gas; S.D. 3,219 ft. 


and W, Sec. 139, Bik. Z, MIAR.R. Sur. ...cccceccocee S.D. 3,075 ft. 
LiPscoms COUNTY 
———- et al’s No. 1 Box T Ranch, SW NE, Sec. 612, 
th Gh. siecenssenusedebevens.sivene:Caseneaane -8.G. 3,760 ft; 


Oxia” “Public Service Co.’s No. 1 C. W. Jones, NE sw. 
Sec. 100, HL-&T.C. Sur. 


LUBBOCK COUNTY 
Center Oil Co.’s No. 1 Bowles Ranch 


MOORE COUNTY 

Dana O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 R. Utey, 330 ft. N, 330 ft. B, 
W% BE, Sec. 186, F.AN.O. BEr. oc. ccccccccecses ee 
Delmar Oil Co.’s No. 1-A Jones, 380 ft. N, 990 ft. "rE, 
NW, Sec. 171, Blk. 3-T, T.&N.O. Sur. 
Gulf Prod. Co.’s No 
H.&T.C. Sur. 
Home Gas Co.’s No. 1 Reeder, 330 ft. N and W, N% 
E% NE, Sec. 191, Blk. 3-T, T.&N.O. Sur. .......... 
Morton et al’s No. 1 Rupert, 660 ft. N, 330 ft. E, NW, 
ae. B00, ME, See, TGA. Ba. cccescccvcsessecece 
Shamrock O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Sullivan, 330 ft. S and B, 
NE, Sec. 139, Blk. _ T.&N.O. Sur. 
Sunray Oil Co.’s No. 1 C. R. ae 330 ft. E, 330 ft. 
S, W% SW, Sec. 164, T.&N.O. 
Sunray Oil Co.’s No. 2 Jones, 330 *.. & 990 ft. EB, W% 
SW, Sec. 164, Blk. 3-T, T.&N.O. 
Texas Interstate P. L. Co.’s No. 1 ak Jr., C NE, 
Sec. 6, Blk. B-10, E.L.&R.R. Sur. 


MOTLEY COUNTY 
Matador Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Owens, C NB, Sec. 10, Bik. 
G, B.&B. Sur. 
OLDHAM COUNTY 
Amalgamated German-American Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Nor- 
ton, 330 ft. S and E, Sec. 12, T.&N.O. Sur. 
Chambers et al’s No. 1 Herring, CNL, Sec. 29, Blk. §, 
G.C.&8.F. Sur. 
POTTER COUNTY 
Canadian River Gas Co.’s No. 1 McBride estate “A,” 
4,950 ft. S, 330 ft. W, E% S%, Sec. 98, Bik. 46, 
H.&T.C. Sur. 
Texas Interstate P. L. Co.’s No. 1 Rockwell, 
Sec, 102, Blk. 46, H.&T.C. Sur. . 


CN*% S%, 


RANDALL COUNTY 

W. A. Patterson’s No. 1 Palo Duro, Sec. 60, Blk. K-14 
WHEELER COUNTY 

Guernsey Oil Co. et al’s No. 1 Sewell, 320 ft. N and E, 
matt. t. Be” eae 
McGee et al’s No. 1 Jolly, C NE, Sec. 15, Blk. A-8, H. 
&G.N. Sur. 
Mid-Kansas O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Harvey, 660 ft. S and 
W, NE, Sec. 56, Blk. 23, H.&G.N. Sur. 
Wischkamper et al’s No. 1 Kiser, 330 ft. N and E, SW, 
Sec. 33, Bik. 17, H.@G.N. Gur. ....00..00.. 
Woodley et al’s No. 1 Sloss & Admire, "660 tt. N, 
ft. E, Sec. 47, Blk. 13, H.&G.N. Sur. 
Vollmert’s No. 1 Porter, 330 ft. S and EB, NE, Sec. 15, 
Blk. 27, H.&G.N. Sur. 


330 


eee eee eee ee 


serene eee eee eeeeee 


Lowering 5 3/16-in. csg; 
003 ft. 


8.0. 1 
t. 


Drig. 3,060 ft. 


Location. 


--Drig. 3,204 ft; 


133-40 ft; 


S.D. 4,142 ft. 
T.D. 5,- 


8.D. 4,- 


.- Rig on ground. 


25,000,000 ft. gas 


3,139-3,200 ft. 


Rigging up. 


T.D. 3,075 ft; 


to kill 101,000,000 


ft. gas to deepen. 


Rig on ground. 


Drig. 1,340 ft. 


S.D. 580 ft. 


Rotary rig. 
S.D. 680 ft. 


S.D. 2,090 ft. 
Location. 


-8.D. 1,250 ft. 


--Drig. 1,550 ft. 


Drig. 2,180 ft. 


Drig. 800 ft. 


es seccces S.D. 2,340 ft. 
eoccccececcccces Drig. 1,505 ft. 


8.D. 








No 
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Buila Your Business 
on Our Reputation 
for Satisfactory 
Petroleum Products 
-a Reputation as Old 
as the Automobile 
Industry Itself. 











Empire Oil & Refining 


Company 


Subsidiary Cities Service Co. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES—TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS FT. WORTH TORONTO 
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THEODORE H. SEAVEY 
Sales Manager 





DONALD B. CHURCH 
Field Research Engineer 





GEORGE E. TROUP 
Sales Engineer 





ROLAND D. REINKE 
Sales Representative 
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EILER NELSON DOUGLAS H. ANNIN 
Vice-President and General Manager Chief Engineer 





THOMAS J. NEILAN 
President 


oe 


ANIZED TO 


ERE are the men who have made 

the Neilan Organization fore- 
most wherever pressure regulation 
and control are concerned. These 
Neilan Engineers are widely experi- 
enced in oil industry processes and 
are able and eager to help you solve 
all regulation and control prob- 
lems. They are conveniently located 
throughout the major oil centers. 


“YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
NEILAN PRODUCTS” 





WILLIAM B. RAWSON 
Sales Engineer 
Houston 


M. N. AITKEN 
Sales Engineer 
Houston 



































W. J. PEDDIE RAY C. KOSTER 
CHARLES J. ROE President Maintenance Engineering Corp. Sales Representative 
Sales Dept. Houston Tulsa 

BR A H NEW YORK, 20 Church St. . oe ee ee ee ee) «Rudolph B. Werey, Mgr. 
Sec , . 4 . abt Se ; ; i 55 East Wacker Drive 
DALL 5934 Victor St. ‘ ie ee oe Nae ee "_Bldrige V. Weaver, Mér. 
SAN FRANCIS co, 16 NEE TR ae aa ae Wm. S. Waldrip, Mér. 
MARACAIBO, Venezuela, Se ay oa ” Patrick H. Heeney, Mér. 











Nov 


930 


ob- 
red 
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B. O. BUSHNELL 
Sales Engineer 


H. CLYDE WOOD 


EDWARD T. DAHL 
Sales Representative 


Development Engineer 






ALL in your nearest Neilan 
Engineer or let our factory 
engineering staff relieve you of 
all regulation cares on your next 
construction. 


, Oo, Lele 
,LOS Angeles. 


PATRICK H. HEENEY 
Sales Representative 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


GORDON THOMASON 
Sales Engineer 
Tulsa 











Cc. F. CAMP W. A. 
President C. F. Camp Co. Po Dy a 
Tulsa Tulsa 
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LOUIS H. BRENDEL 
Engineer 














RUDOLPH B. WEREY 
Sales Engineer 
New York 





ROY O. CAMPBELL 
Sales Engineer 
Mid-Continent 














WILLIAM S. WALDRIP 
Sales Engineer 
San Francisco 








ELDRIGE V. WEAVER 
Sales Engineer 
Dallas 








EPRESENTATIVES 
(Stock Carried) 


TULSA, 221 East Archer St. 
HOUSTON, 1400 Conti St. 
General Mid-Continent Engineer 


Maintenance 


Camp-Morgan Co. i 
Engineering Corp. 'NEILAN) 
Roy O. Campbell 

, Ne 











On rush 
pipe line 
contracts 
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Byers Model 40 economieally speeds 
Right-of-Way clearing .... 


for... KELLY-DEMPSEY & CO. 
FLUOR CORP. 
MEADOR & WHITAKER PIPE LINE CO. 
TRUMAN-SMITH CO. 
CONNOR & SON, and others 


Speed up the trencher. . . rush pipe 


deliveries . 


. - hurry assembly gangs. 
Far ahead of the 
pipe crew Byers 
Model 40 shovel 
is smoothing out 
the roughest 
ground, remov- 
ing boulders, 
throwing stumps 






aside, rooting 
BYERS MODEL 40 
IS BUILT LIKE 
BYERS BIG RIGS 


out underbrush, 
grading, grading, 
grading ... faster 


Nothing small about Byers Model 
40 except its complete size, weight 
10 tons, and that’s a real advan- 
tage. Every part is rug ed, from 
unit steel castings to 3 in. drum 
shaft of alloy steel and 5 in. trav- 
el shaft. Powerful 36 h. p. motor 
forces dipper through toughest 
materials and propels bread, wide, 
flat crawlers over roughest ground. 


thantheothercrewscan follow. Notevery 
shovel could do what Model 40 is accom- 
plishing for large pipe line contractors. 


Frankly, this clean-up shovel weigh- 
ing 10 tons does a mighty good job 
at exceptionally low costs on pipe line 
projects. It’s worth your while to in- 
vestigate and have your copy of the 
Byers Model 40 catalog. 


Wire collect to our sales department 
in Ravenna or call the nearest distribu- 
tor listed below. Why not today? Now! 


KENNEY MACHINERY CO., 2301 Grand Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. ’Phone: Victor 5363 


c. R. BARBE, 1845 Harvard Ave., Houston, Texas. 
*Phone: Local, Taylor 7918; Long Distance, LD158 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO., 609 N. Main Street,’ 


Ft. Worth, Texas. "Phone: Long Distance, LD6; Local 
Number, 3-4377 


FICKEISSEN-FINNEY EQUIPMENT CO., 4930-32 South- 
west Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ’Phone: Prospect 1500-1501 


ZOLA 






BYERS 


RAVENNA: OHIO 


4: |: 14 
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LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS PROVEN AREAS 


(Rotary operations unless otherwise designated.) 
(Continued from Page 64) 
UNION PARISH 





Bahan & Bahan’s No. 2 Tanner, 3,300 ft. N, 1,980 ft. 
We ee OO, BUG, BOHTBRS oo nc ok cect enc ees opener cacees Cmtd. G-in, 2,050 ft. 
E. 8S. Hall's No. 5 Spencer, 1,980 ft. E, 600 ft. N, SW 
as Ce ND aod ce 0 05:65 keke se Ae eae &Y o> Began drig. Oct. 28; cmtd. 12%- 
in. 175 ft; 8-in,. 787 ft; drlg. 1,- 
230 ft. 


La. G. & F. Co.’s No. 12 Smith (was Ouachita Nat. Gas 
Co.’s), 2,152 ft. N, 708 ft. E, SW cor., Sec. 20-20-4..... Location. 
WEBSTER PARISH—SAREPTA AND SHONGALOO 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 3 Denman, 369 ft. S, 513 ft. W, 


NE cor. NB NW, Sec. 1-38-11 .......cccccrccccsccces Cmtd. 6%-in. 2,727 ft; T.D. 2,- 
741 ft. 
ARKANSAS 
JOHNSON COUNTY 
Ark.-La. P. L. Co.’s No. 1 Hudson et al, 660 ft. N, 545 
ft. E, SW cor. SE NE, Sec. 14-10-24 ........ceessee-e. Drig. 1,250 ft. 
Ark.-La. P. L. Co.’s No. 1 Mattie Kelly, 330 ft. S, 657 
ft. E, NW cor. SW SW, Sec. 14-10-24 ..........-.405- Drig. hard sand 2,218 ft. 
River Valley Gas. Dev. Co.’s No. 1 W. F. = 350 
ft. S, 330 ft. E, NW cor. SE SE. Sec. 21'-9- T.eeation, 
OUACHITA GOUNTY_-SMACKOVER 
L. H. Hamilton’s No. 3 Doyle, 100 ft. E, 400 ft. N, SW 
Ger. BEE GE, Bee. BS-AGES . . occ ec cwwescccvsccccs<ees -Began drig. Sept. 24; cmtd. 10-in. 
40 ft; S.D. 
w. J. Thomas’ No. 1 Usserey & Arnold, 200 ft. N, 200 
ft. W, SE cor. NW, Sec. 36-15-15 ............ -Drig. 2,062 ft. 


SEBASTIAN county 
Mansfield Gas Co.’s No. 14 fee, Lot 10, Sec. 1-4-3 ‘ 
Ozark Nat. Gas Co.’s No. 10 Weaver, 660 ft. ay 660 ft. 
W, SE cor. SE NE, Sec. 27-8-30 . 
Ozark Nat. Gas Co.’s No. 1 Bates, C SE NW, Sec. 


.Drig. hard sand 1,550 ft. 


.Straightening hole; T.D. 2,640 ft. 
28- 8- 30. Tested est. 5,000,000 ft. gas; drig. 
2.990 ft. 
UNION COUNTY—CHAMPAGNOLLE 
Lion Oil Ref. Co.’s No. 1 Sullivan, 330 ft. N, 380 ft. W, 
fe FS eS ek errr rrr errr 
ee Oil Ref. Co.’s No. 2 Sullivan, 933 ft. S, 200 ft. 


.Began drig. Nov. 3. 


W, NE cor. NE NW, Sec. 12-17-14.. -Rig up. 
Ohio Oil Co.’s No. 10 Crain, 330 ft. S, 330 ft. Ww, ‘NE 
cor. SE SW, See, 1-17-14 ......+ «see. -Rige up. 


UNION COUNTY—EL DORADO 
Malloy & Co.’s No. 7 Burns, SW cor. NW NW, Sec. 


DEMOED 6 oc RdwocnaeaGPASs CON 6 64heneaeeseeeees saben ee W.O.S.R; 35 ft. fluid 2,213 ft. 
Rice Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Watley, 150 ft. S, 150 ft. E, NW 
@br. BW, Bee. Te8T2E . cc. ccc cvvcvccccseccccccsss Drig. 110 ft. 
Weisinger & Boll’s No. 8 Goodwin, 175 ft. N, 150 ft. E, ‘ 
SW cor. NE NW, Sec. 6-18-15 ........00.sseeecvccees W.O.S.R; to drill in with cable 
tools, 2,112 ft. 
UNION COUNTY—SMACKOVER 


J. .. ‘ Inc.’s No. 1 G. L. Murphy, 300 ft. N, 300 
. W, SE cor. SW NW, Sec. 13-16-16 .......000--56 -.700 ft. of 23.5 aaa oil at 99 ft; 


W.O.S.R; 2,740 
EAST TEXAS 


HARRISON COUNTY 
Calatex O. & G. Co.’s No. 6 Argus, 755 ft. N, 699 ft. 


» Mile Post 27, in J. Womack Sur. .............ce0e Location. 
Shell Rock Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Oliver Dougherty, W. D. 
er re ee ee --S.D. brown chalk 3,520 ft. 
PANOLA COUNTY 
Ark.-La. P. L. Co.’s No. 2-A G. W. Biumpble, 4/7 it. 
W, 473 ft. S, NW cor. Jno. Womack Sur., in B. 
Ee ee Drig. lime 4,008 ft. 
W. G. Banks et al’s No. 1 C. O. Baldwin, 1,395 ft. W, 
1,362 ft. S, NE cor. Baldwin 290 ac. in Hampton 
CK. 8, ETT ETT Te Tee Tee T eT Tt . -Derrick. 
S. E. Bell et al’s No. 1 Burnett Lbr. Co., C, S. B. Hen- 
Co | Pry eee Te ee eee rT ee eee Drig. lime 2,200 ft. 
Creighton & Hart’s No. 1 Greeny-Kyle, C, Greeny- 
Kyte €6 ac., Jaa. Tippett Gur. ...cccoscccssecs- -+...++Hole clean; drig. shale 3,004 ft. 
Texas-La. Prod. Co.’s No, 1 Baker, 1,000 ft. N, 550 ft. 


W, SE cor 63-ac. Baker tract, in B. C. Jordan Sur... — drig. Nov. 2; emtd. 12%- 
n t. 
Knox et al’s . 0. 1 Dunham (was Jackson et al’s), 150 
ft. W, 150 ft. N, SE cor. M. I. Dunham 29 ac., in 
ens UE . o--5s box pers be keg ee eee aw eneeate ..Small show oil; cmtd. 6%-in. 2,- 
670 ft; T.D. 2,732 ft. 
Nat. Gas Prod. Co.'s No. 1 H. H. Alvord, 6,777 ft. 8S, 
6,163 tt. B. NW cor., B. C. JorGam Bar. .ncccccccscccs Rig up. 
Doris Thomason’s No. 15 Crenshaw, 1,992 ft. S, 2,305 ft. 
. SW cor., Jno. Womack Sur. in B. C. Jordan Sur... .Derrick. 
MISSISSIPPI 
RANKIN COUNTY 
Feazel O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Cox, SE cor. SE SE, Sec. 
eee ee ee ee re ne eee ee Location, 
Gulf Ref. Co.’ s No. 1 ‘Hamilton, 1 320 ft. N, 1, 320 ft. E, 
BW Cer., Bee. 19-F-2S ...000.. cevcesecercoccsccesecves --Cmtd. 9-in, 2,550 ft; T.D. 2,566 ft. 
Dr. 8S. D. Raymond’s No, 1 Graves, 1,810 ft. N, 3,210 ft. 
Wee ee a I, IE onc tain so eees cs 8 ticnenscseeeuss Began drig. Oct. 24; emtd. 15%- 
in 35 ft; drig. sand 650 ft. 
Pioneer O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Graves, 1,810 ft. N, 3,210 
J? OF ee S| ee eee Drig. 1,625 ft. 
Southern Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Ivey, SE, Sec. 12-5-le ........ Derrick. 
Wallace Oil Co.’s No. 1 Cobb, SW cor. SE NE, Sec. Derrick. 
ee OT re ee ee re ee ee Rig up. 


NORTH LOUISIANA 
BOSSIER PARISH—BELLEVUE 
La, Oil Ref. Corp.’s No. 14-B are 450 ft. W, 330 


ft. S, NE cor. SE SW, Sec. 11-19-11.......... . Derrick, 
H. I. Morgan’s No. 10-B epg 1, 726 ft. E, 1, 120 ‘tt. 
ee UF eS eee eee re mtd. 10-in. 154 ft; drig. 1,350 ft. 
BOSSIER  PARISH—C ARTER 


Del.-La. Dev. Co.’s No. 6 Bollinger, 330 ft. S, 220 ft. 
W, NW cor., Lot 17, in Lot 16, Sec. 31-23-11.......... Hole full oil; W.O.S.R; 15 ft. 
broken sand; T.D. 3,217 ft. 
Palmer Corp.’s No. 2 Roberson, 330 ft. N, 330 ft. E, 
ee COR. BOWE Fee OR, BONE s v0.0 ob cwvedsescevescs 
The Texas Co.’s No. 1 Pine Wood Lbr. Co., 1,650 ft. 
S, 300 ft. E, NW cor., Sec, 25-23-12.......+...-00--6+ Cmtd. 3,130 ft; T.D. 3,149 ft. 
The "Texas Co.’s No. 16 Wilkinson, 330 ft. N, 330 ft. 


Derrick, 


3 & B ES  e  eeerrrrrtre C.O; T.D, 3,161 ft, 
Tippett Drig. Co.’s No. 3 Holmes, 330 ft. ? 330 ft. E, 
SW cor. NE NW, Sec. 36-23-12 .............4+4+.++--300 ft. ofl in hole; waiting on 
~awer; T.D. 3,130 ft. 


? BOSSIER PARISH—ELM GROVE 
R. O Roy’s No. 1 Hunter, 660 ft. N, 660 ft. E, SW cor., 


ee epee rer ee ere ere Prig. 2,000 ft. 
BOSSIER PARISH—SLIGO 
La, G. & F. Co.’s No. 3 Jeter, 4,650 ft. W, 660 ft. S, NE 
Se SO CED bee ste nacd weeesen enpewers sb08s Reported completed in error; ce- 


mented 9-in. 2,408 ft. 
Palmer Corp.’s No. 1 Schnitt, 660 ft. S, 660 ft. E, C, 











et: IEEE eicay eca-6-b Gite. ned ores nd .-O.W.D.D; arranging to deepen 
877 ft. 
Woodley Pet. Co.’s No. 3 Harris, 247 ft. E, 660 ft. N, 
mer Gat. Bie BUM, WO. BE-TeeES .. ccc ccccccccccscces -D.S. test 1,700 ft; dry; arig. 2,- 
420 ft. 
Woodley Pet. Co.’s No. 4 sor 247 ft. E, 440 ft. N, 
SW cor. SE NE, Sec. 14-17-1 . Location. 


CADDO PARISH—GREENWOOD 
Calatex O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Edgar, 1,460 ft. S, 1,900 ft. 


a eee On WE CE oe cease nbarscbeesedecs cbees Location. 
Calatex O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 McAnn-Alfred, 1,310 ft. S, 
See Ses Ey OPP GOR, BOR, BEHOH Oe ... ccccccecccccccceses Location. 
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CADDO PARISH—-HOSSTON 
Bayou State Oil Corp.’s No. 5 Barr, Sec. 30-22-15........ Rig up. 
CADDO PARISH—OIL CITY 
The Texas Co.’s No. 73 Levee Board, 1,642 ft. E, 780 
ft. N, SW cor. SW SE, Sec. 27-21-16 .......... .. Location. 
The Texas Co.’s No. 74 Levee Board, 1,600 ft. S, 200 
St. W, NEB cor., Bec. SB<BUo1G .. ccc csecccccssscessecs Derrick. 
The Texas Co.’s No. 75 Levee Board, 450 ft. S, 224 
ft. W, NIB cor., Bee, BB-B1-16 .. .. 0.0.0 c- cece vccoces Derrick 
CADDO PARISH—PINE ISLAND 
Shreveport Oil Corp.’s No. 1-A Muslow, 150 ft. S, 150 
Ses ey Se Gs FE 5 vo wae + bess cc cevnscnvves D.S. test 2,190 ft; dry; arranging 
to plug back, 
Tholl Oil Co.’s No. 13 Bashara, 75 ft. N, 300 ft. W, 
ee NG, Uy  o5 Sala bended chadicwces ddeeadeces Drig. 1,085 ft. 
CLAIBORNE—HOMER 
La. Oil Ref. Corp.’s No. 10 Langston, 660 ft. S, 528 ft. 
mm TOW cor. BW BW, Bee, Bebe ci cccccccvcccnv, . Derrick. 
CLAIBORNE PARISH—SUGAR CREEK 
Triangle Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Brownfield, 660 ft. S, 660 
ft. E, NW cor. NE, Sec. aa ieti. 6 vag eh -* eee Wee a D.S. stuck; T.D. 4,049 ft. 
Triangle Drig. Co.’s No. 1 J. W. Stevenson, 670 ft. N, 
665 ft. W, SE cor. SW SE, Sec. 6-19-5 ...... --Cmtd. 9-in. 4,060 ft. 
Standard Oil Co.’s No. 4-A Farmer, 330 ft. S, 330 ft. 
E, NW cor. NE NW, Sec. 5-13-13 ..........6--eeeeee- Drig. 2,219 ft. 
DE SOTO PARISH—HOLLY 
Standard Oil Co.’s No. 1-B Dowling Bros., 200 ft. N, 
396 ft. W, SE cor. SW SW, Sec. 32-14-13 .. one.« 0 Th. 
LA SALLE PARISH—URANIA 
Montugu Oil Co.’s No. 9 Zenoria Lbr. Co., 660 ft. W, 
SOO Gt. B WE cers, BOG. 10-BHBS 2. cc rcccnesscccese :..Began drig. Oct. 15; cmtd. 10-in. 
103 ft. 6-in. 1,491 ft; W.O.S.R 
1,508 ft. 
Montugu Oil Co.’s No. 10 Zenoria Lbr. Co., 160 ft. 8S, 
ee | ee ere Derrick. 
MOREHOUSE PARISH 
Bahan & Bahan’s No. 4 Feazel, 900 ft. W, 330 ft. S, 
ee OO, Ts: So 5 ooh acmwaes oes cebeeerne tonsens Location. 
La. G. & F. Co.’s No. 3 Sandige (was Industrial Gas 
Co.’s), 560 ft. N, 660 ft. E, SW cor. SE, Sec. 15-20-4...Drig. 1,825 ft. 
Texas-La. Prod. Co.'s (was Moody-Seagraves Gas Co.’s) 
No. 1 Fisher, 660 ft. E, 3,814 ft. N, SW cor., Sec. 
po  errryr Cray Serer ee eee ee Coring 2,335 ft. 
OUACHITA PARISH 
La, G. & F. Co.’s No, 4 fee (was Industrial Gas Co.'s), 
1,334 ft. N, 652 ft. W, SE cor., Sec. 2-19-3 .... Location, 
Jordan Drig. Co.’s No. 7 Cole, 265 ft. S, 1,459 “ft. w, 
Wee oar. Bos. OB, te Bee, BONNE. 0s ies cc0ee nese seeces Location. 
Jordan Drig. Co.’s No. 1 School, 216 ft. S, 244 “ft. w, 
eer eer Began drig. Oct. 28; cmtd. 124- 
in. 180 ft; drig. 1,050 ft. 
Pipes & Mack’s No. 1 Robertson & Reed, 990 ft. W, 
S30 ft, GB, WH cor. BU, Bec. BBS} 2. cccivcices.cccees. Location, 
Pipe & Mack’s No. 2 Union Gas Products Co., 296 ft. 
W, 636 tt. M, GE cot. GW, Bee. T-8B-B . .nccdeccccvccse Location. 
United Carbon Co.’s No. 6 Spade, 1,180 ft. S, 140 ft. 
a ee es, BO OE i509 5050s. be pees Location, 
RICHLAND PARISH 
W. C. Feazel’s No. 1 R. B. Simon, 2,406 ft. W, 2,020 ft. 
ip ee Gg SEs. BAP os oe be 8 ein 0 Nikeres Rene cees ...Rig moved; derrick, 
Franklin O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Thompson, 660 ft. N, 165 
ee Oe SS arr ere Location. 
Hope Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Thomason, 1,980 ft. N, 660 ft. 
ee ee eee errr Began drig. Oct. 29; cmtd. 12-in, 
188 ft; 8-in. 890 ft; drig. 1,- 
850 ft. 
La. G. & F. Co.’s No, 1-A Noble, 1,320 ft. N, 580 ft. W, 
ee SG. Se, Ss NOD oc Wikio votes «6:00s 0 etes ueeesn® Cmtd. 9-in, 857 ft; drig. 1,212 ft. 
Palmer Corp.’s No, 1-B Boykin, 177 ft. S, 787 ft. E, 
aaa sc cena sa dunn as adacei hs <Sene Cmtd. 6-in, 2,295 ft. 
Palmer Corp.’s No. 1 Holdiness, 552 ft. S, 2,215 ft. W, 
ee ie SE, SE comncedesedbderdcaesensnee es ....Location. 
Palmer Corp.’s No. 12 Rhymes-England, 1,320 ft. W, 
oe ae Se A err reer rere ree Cmtd. 6-in. 2,300 ft. 
Palmer Be s No. 13 Rhymes-England, 561 ft. W, 66 
® & 8S OS | | eee aa Cmtd,. 9-in, 916 ft; drig. 1,750 ft. 
Southern’ Carbon Co.’s No. 1 J. A. Clements, 1,320 ft. 
 S.Oe Ti. Si,..2eee Oar... DG. MRE... n0:c0 cstv cscns Cmtd. 8-in. 940 ft; drig. 1,365 ft. 
Southern Carbon Co.’s No. 1-B Hale, 1,320 ft. N, 660 
ft. BB, SW cor., Bec. 16-16-6 2... wccccces-sccccsccsssece Location, 
Southern Carbon Co.’ s No. 1-C Hemler, 1,164 ft. S, 888 
ee ee a era Began drig. Nov. 1; drig. 190 ft. 
ee Carbon Co.’ s No. 2-C M. L. McCoy, 1,880 ft. 
6,024 ft. EB, SW cor., Sec, 1-16-6 ..... .......0. ..8.D. 2,491 ft. 
Southern Carbon Co.’s No. 1-D M, and M. “McCoy, 1,980 
ft. S, 660 ft. W, NE cor., Sec. 30-16-6 .............008. Location. 
Southern Carbon Co.’s No. 7 F. B. and E. A. Sartor, 
2,540 ft. S, 660 ft. E, NW cor., Sec. 17-16-7............ Location. 
Southern Carbon Co.’s No. 1-C Thomason, 1,980 ft. N, 
SLOSS GE. TW BE Cain BUG. BOTS cccecccsceccccevcseos Drig. 2,210 ft. 
Southern Carbon Co.’s No. 1-E Thomason, 3,300 ft. S, 
100 2t. , WW cnr... Cee. 83-166 5. 60.0010 5.05.0006 54:44) ci08 Location. 
State Line O. & G. Co.’s No. 1-A Boughton, 1,883 ft. 
E, 127 ft. 8S, NW cor. SW, Sec. 33-16-6 ........... . Cmtd. 9-in. 863 ft; drig. 1,400 ft. 
State Line O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Hewitt, 1,721 ft. S, 957 
St. DB WW oar. OW, Bae. BB-BG6 0.00 cckcevicisevccce.s Location. 
United Carbon Co.’s No. 1 J. A. Hemler, 660 ft. W, 66 
oe, i, Ge cer... Bee: SeSS ....0 wes oven 91 00s 2 cteesee cs Began drig. Oct. 28; cmtd. 12-in. 
185 ft. 


United Carbon Co.’s No. 2 C. M. Noble, 805 ft. W, 1,498 
ft. N, common cor. Secs. 7, 8 and 38-15-16 in Sec. 37 .Cmtd. 12-in. 185 ft; 8-in. 831 ft. 
SABINE PARISH—PLEASANT HILL 
F. A. Bartlett, Jr.'s No. 1 Logan, 200 ft. S, 200 ft. E, 
BOT GOg GOR, BE 6:50 hb.06 0688 Ws 0 beep RES cen0ees S.D. 2.400 ft. 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 


(Rotary operations unless otherwise designated.) 
(Continued from Page 64) 
Oil Field Corp.’s No. 1 Simmons, 330 ft. S, 330 ft. EB, 
WOU WOR, CON SRDS vedic ci ccneeecd ls cddecseieeds D.S. test 2,301 ft; dry; 3 joints 
oe oil 2,326 ft; drig. 2,- 





VAN BUREN COUNTY 
Glenn Kohle et al, trustee’s No. 1 Scalan, 200 ft. S, 200 
W, NE cor. SE NW, Sec. 5-19-13 _...... 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
(Cable tools) 
Delbert & Graves’ No. 1 Cunningham, Sec. 14-15-32.......S.D; W.O. 602 ft. 
Cc. H. Willoughby’s No. 1 Jones, Sec. 34-16-30 ........... Pulling csg. to ream; T.D. 1,697 ft. 
Lincoln Leaseholding Synd.’s No. 1 Lincoln, Sec, 30-15-32..U.R. 8-in. to T.D. 1,500 ft. 
H. H. Taylor et al’s No. 1 Runny, C NE SW, Sec. 1-13-29..S.D. for esg. 1,165 ft; (C.D.). 
YELL COUNTY 
(Cable tools) 
Tegmeier & Luckett’s No. 1 Falcon, Sec. 36-7-21 ....... Fishing tools 5,710 ft. 
EAST TEXAS 
BOWIE COUNTY 
Joe Burnham et al’s No. 1 G. W. Burnett, 150 ft. W, 
400 ft. S, NE cor. G. W. Burnett 76 ac., in W. H. 
Pt er eee pe ae Ee pd ae Drig. 3,015 ft, 
Maud-Redwater Oil Co.’s No. 1 Merritt, 175 ft. N, 175 
ft. E, SE cor. G. W. Hardige 100-ac. tract on Floyd 


S.D. 50 ft. 





Merritt tract in Y. S. McKinney Sur. ................. Derrick. 
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CAMP COUNTY 
McDonald Bros.’ No. 1 Tillery, 160 ft. BE, 450 ft. 8, NW 


cor. 127-ac. tr., in J. H. Murphy Sur. .......000---08- — ane 3,510-16 ft; drig. 3,- 
0 ft. 
CASS COUNTY 
Wesley Morse et al’s No. 1 Henderson, 800 ft. EB, 1,100 
ft. 8, NW cor. C. E, Bailey Sur. ° - Location. 
Phillips Pet. Co.’s No. 1 J. R, Olds, 300 ft. N, 170 ft. 
E, SW cor., J. A. Stephenson Sur. .. .. . ..«+..- --Drig. 900 ft. 
John C. Rogers’ No. 1 L. E. Lanier, 573 “ft. N, 879 ft. 
, SE cor. Lanier 86 ac. in K. E, Welborn Sur... Cored sand showing oil 2,160 ft, 


arranging D.S. test. 
The Texas Co.’s No. 1 Citizens State Bank, 2 
300 ft. 8S, NE cor., Jas. Watkins Sur. 


tee -Began drig. Oct. 29; cmtd. 10-in. 

158 ft; top Nacatoch 1,891 ft; 
drig. hard sand 1,953 ft. 

MARION COUNTY 

1 A. A. Trammell, Chas. Lockhart 


coerce ccerecveectocerce Claim 56-ft. 
884 ft. 


RED RIVER COUNTY 
D. M. Buffington’s No. 1 Hossler, E. Hughhart Sur........8.D. 2,865 ft. 
Johnson Pet. Co.’s No, 2 Randolph, Edw. Dean Sur...... ~-Swedging 2 jts. 
arranging to cmt. 
packer 2,182 ft. 


P. E. Hussey's No. ; 
Sur. ee core showing oil 1,- 


collapsed 8-in; 
6%-in. and 


SABINE COUNTY 

Benedum & Trees Oil Co.’s No. 1 Nona Mills Lbr. Co., 
Jas. Mason Sur. seeeeD.S, test 4,178-4,242 ft; 1,000,000 
ft. gas; arranging to cmt. 9-in. 


eee eeeeees 


SHELBY COUNTY 
Chapparell Oil Co.’s No. 2 Holt, Matthew Moore Sur......T.A. hard lime 3,350 ft. 
G. R. Ridgeway’s No. 1 G. D. Parker, 4,980 ft. E, 750 ft. 
N, SW cor., Jessie McKelvey Sur. .....esecessecesces Drig. 2,506 ft. 
MISSISSIPPI 
ALCORN COUNTY 
Alcorn Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Matthews, SE cor., Sec, 14-2s-7e...Fishing 6-in. and tools 2,392 ft; 
T.D. 2,735 ft. 
ATTALA COUNTY 
K. A. March’s No. 1 H. A. Moore, 500 ft. W, 330 ft. 
S, NE cor. SE NW, Sec. 2-15-5e .......+e0+. ++» Began drig. Oct. 
CLAY COUNTY 
Ohio Oil Co.'s No. 1 Cantrell, NE cor., Sec, 16-15-5 .......Drig. sandy lime 1,965 ft. 
CHICKASAW COUNTY 
Hightower & Golson’s No. 1 Flemming, NE cor., Sec. 
20-13-3 sevescecceoeDriving 8%- 
700 ft. 


29; drig. 200 ft. 


eeesee 


eocccccses -in. 1,534 ft; T.D. 1,- 
GRENADA COUNTY 
F. E. West et al’s No, 1 Dubard, NW NW, Sec. 18-22-4.... Derrick. 
HINDS COUNTY 
Attkison & Dyers’ No, 1 Wiggins, Sec. 33-6-le ........... 
Big Block Oil Co.’s No. 1 Southern Christian Institute, 
C N% NE, Sec. 30-6-4 .. +eeeS.D. 1,910 ft; 


port. 


- Derrick. 


will drop from re- 


Cane River O. & G. Co.'s No. NE cor. SW 
SW, Sec. 15-5-le eseeeee-Drig. sandy shale 1,865 ft. 
Gulf Ref. Co.’s No. 1 McLaurin, 1,230 ft. 8, 1,410 ft. W, 
NE cor., Sec. 30-6-2e ++**Began drig. Oct. 30; cmtd. 15%- 
in. 87 ft; drig. 650 ft. 


1 Kabbles, 


Hawkeye Gas Co.’s No. 1 Webster, NW cor. NE NW, 
Sec. 15-5-le . seeseeeeWaiting for 4%-in. to set inside 


%-in. 2,474 ft; T.D. 2,476 ft. 
1 Jackson College, C NW NW, 


eee eee rem eeeeeee 


Howard Oil Co.'s No. 
Sec. 9-5-le 
Jackson Oil Co.’s No. 1 Central Cotton Oil Co., NW cor., 
SW NW, Sec. 3-5-le 


PTUTTTITICOOT Ter ee-+eRigy up. 
Dr. Barney Kennedy’s No. 1 Fee, 150 ft. BE, 200 tt. N, ’ 
SW cor. NE NE, Sec. 34-6-le .......sseccceeeers +++++Location., 

Love Pet. Co.'s No. 1 Maley, SE cor. NW, Sec. 15-5-le.....Top Midway 2,387 ft; top chalk 
2,487 ft. and cmtd. 6%-in; claim 
oil show estimated 10 bblis., 13° 
gravity clean oil, no gas 2,487- 


2,490 ft; flowed 25 bbls. oil and 
300 bbls. wtr. 105° F; T.D. 2.- 
494 ft; W.O.S.R. 
Love Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Morton Lbr., Co., 1,500 ft. B, 
1,525 ft. N, SW cor., Sec, 34-6-le ......... eeeceeseeee. Began drig. Nov. 1; cmtd. 15%- 
in. 47 ft, 
Miss. Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Baptist Orphanage, 175 ft. B, 130 
ft. N, SW cor. SE SB, Sec. 28-6-le .........ee0-0- «++. Walting for csg; T.D. 2,475 ft. 
Miss. Pet. Co.'s No. 1 Solvent Inv. Co., NE cor. NE SW 
a, i Pe a-. sees 0h0gntneeeetseeseasauae «+++-8D, 2,710 ft, 
Miss,-Tex. Oil Co.’s No. 1 Negro Fair Assn., ‘sw cor. 
NW SBE, Sec, 28-6-le ..........00% teeceeereceesessese§.D; 6%-in. pared, see ft. off bot- 
tom; T.D. 2,479 f 
Mrs. Reeder et al’s No. 1 State, SE cor. NW NW, Sec 
DME 6: ¢enebnes6s60oeonabeee ce ehes40eeesesssewene «eW.O; T.D. 2,905 ft; will drop from 
report. 
Tri-State O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Wilson, SW cor. SE NE, 
SED 0 ccctcconencivaenecdbeseccypsdaasdeectsccen -- Derrick. 
Universal Gas Co.'s No. "4 ea SW cor. SE, 
Se, SD ov 6khen64650edetedess £entineezeweeenn «+-Began drig. July 29; S.D: W.O. 
88 ft. 
HUMPHRIES COUNTY 
E. S. Steele et al’s No. 1 C. B. Box, SE cor. SE NE, 
Bee, BE-BSeOE oc cccccocccccdesecesesseees seesesceesSet 12%-in. 60 ft; S.D. 
JASPER ‘county 
Bay ro Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Keys, C NW Sec. 
OS Ora ee eee ene eee+seee Derrick. 
LAUDERDALE COUNTY 
J. R. Smith Oil Co.’s No. 1 C. F. Craig, Sec. 2-16-14....... Derrick. 
LAFAYETTE COUNTY 
Banks-Good et al’s No. 1 May, 113% rds. 8, 26 rds. EB, 
NW cor. SW, Sec, 22-10-lw .........2--s0. - Derrick. 
LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincoln O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Pat Case, NE cor. NB, 
OS PTTL eT ee Te re ee e+eeeeeS.D; W.O. 2,231 ft; will drop from 
report. 
MADISON COUNTY 
Barney Kennedy et al’s No. 1 Raymond, 300 ft. E, 1,800 
SR, Ti, GD Sls BOG, GG ccc nce cccceccétccdocesees Cmtd. 12%-in. 706 ft. 


MONROE COUNTY 
Co.’s No, 1 Bourland, Sec. 2-13-19........... -Resumed operations Oct. 2; 


Amory Dev. re- 
covered lost bailer; S.D; W.O 
3,007 ft. 
Amory Pet. Co.’s No. 3 Carter, C SE SE, Sec. 7-13-17...... Arranging to cmt. 10-in, 565 ft. 
Amory Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Harris, SW cor. SE SE, Sec. 
PME. secon ad6bcerigene ¥b0 ceerhadeseensseudnnsndeos Derrick. 
Associated Oil Co.’s No. 1 School, SW cor. SW SE, 
Pe, DEE’ actedndcebede cae cobsde dd sacebes sleeeda -Began drig. Aug. 26; S.D. 32 ft. 
Park Bowser et al’s No. 1 Cowart, "gecond hole, Sec, 
2-12-19 ....... 68boecdeedeededcnnsse cnensabenns ° --Drig. 300 ft. 
RANKIN COUNTY 
R. A. Moore et al’s No. 1 Interior Lbr. Co., Sec. 28-6-le...S.D. 900 ft. 
Cleve Love’s No. 1 Muse, SE cor. SW SW, Sec. 32-7-4e.... Derrick. 
Love Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Moore (was Interior Oil Co.'s), 
660 ft. N, 660 ft. W, SE cor. NW NW, Sec. 28-6-2e....S.D. 900 ft. 
Sabine O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Taylor, SE cor. SW NE, 
Is: cee te oes sedan £60000 8 40S chtasebdelddaes Rig up. 
Gulf Ref. Co.’s No. 1 Hamilton, 1,320 ft. N, 1,320 ft. 
BBW Cate BOG. WBoBS. oo cscs. ccccccccccccesccce +++eBegan drig. Oct. 3; cmtd. 12%- 
in 810 ft; drig. 1,150 ft. 
Jackson Royalties, Inc.’s No. 1 Pate, NE cor. NE SBE, 
Ss DD nb a teens cvvet se. sc seusdoeesciobdccie +.+ee+.Began drig. Oct. 5; emtd. 12%-in. 
280 ft; drig. shale: 2,120 ft. 
Cleve Love et al’s No. 1 Brown, C NW SE, Sec. 12-5-le...Began drig. Oct. 9; drig. 1,200 ft. 


Pearl River O. & G. Co.’s No. 2 Pate, SE cor. 


SW SE, 
Sec. 12-5-le 


MTT Titi T Titty eee ree ee -Began drig. Oct. 7; cmtd. 10-in. 
292 ft. 
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WARREN COUNTY 
1 Clark, SK, 


November 13, 1930 


Raymond A. Moore et al’s No. Sec. 31- 
16-5 (no check) ep eae vets ees Dees he ..»Derrick. 
Vicksburg Oil Co.’s No. 1 Dornbush, "2,080 ft. S, 1,520 it. 
W, NE cor., Sec. 8-18-5 .. ¥ apa tah dice ee Waiting on drill stem; T.D. 1- 
350 ft. 
WINSTON COUNTY 
Miss. Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Scarbrough, NW cor., Sec. 15-12-14..Drig. shale 1,901 ft. 
ALABAMA 
(Not reported on, will drop from report) 
COUNTY 
Griggs & Knapp’s No. 1 Wefel, Sec. 25-12-14 ............. T.A. 1,740 ft. 
LAUDERDALE COUNTY 
A. D. Morton et al’s No. 10 O'Neal est., Sec, 8-2s-l3w.....Cmtd. 12%-in. 125 ft; drig. hard 


ON COUNTY 


MARI 
Hobson et al’s No. 1 John Clark, SE, Sec. 29-11-14........ 


lime 905 ft. 


Derrick pattern. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


S. A. Hobson's No. 
S. A. Hobson's No. 
Oscar Brown's No. 


1 Hobson Bros., Sec. -9-8-2 
1 Wilson, Sec. 27- De shiciue sss veednens 
2 Land & Cotton, Co., Sec. '25- 3-2w. 
NORTH LOUISIANA 
AVOYLLES PARISH 
Company, farm and location—- 
Gas-Con Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Morrow 
ee ee 
R. E. Tippett’s No. 1 Chateline, ‘NE NE, Sec. 34- in- 3e. 


BIENVILLE PARISH 
330 tt. N, 330 ft. W, SE 


300 ft. E, 


(no check), Sec. 


Carter & Dobbs’ No. 1 White, 
cor. SE SE, Sec. 9-18-6 

Coyle Bros.’ No. 1 Lawhon, 
cor. SE NE, Sec. 15-.6-8 

W. A. Nichols et al’s No. 1 
ft. W, NE cor. 


300 ‘ft. "N, 


McDermott, 660 “tt. 8, 
NE NE, Sec. 28-18-6 ........00-.+08- 
S. P. Borden’s No. 1 Thomas, 330 ft. S, 330 ft. EB, 
COP, Bee. 37-16-80 ...00 2. scccesess es 
Olds & Smith’s No. 1 Brice, 330 ft. N, 
cor. SE SE, Sec. 15-18-6 


"330 “ft. E, 


BOSSIER PARISH 

Andrews & Davlin’s No. 1 Nattin, 100 ft. N, 250 ft. W, 
C, Sec. 15-22-14 
Rombaugh et al’s No. 


1 ‘Allison, SW SE, Sec. 10-19-13 
CADDO PARISH 
Hunter Land & Inv. Co.’s No. 1 Fee, Sec. 32-18-14........ 
Tex.-La, Prod. Co.’s No. 1 French, 1,270 ft. N, 675 ft. 
E, SW cor. NW, Sec. 34-23-16 
Tex.-La. Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Wall, 
W, SE cor., Sec. 33-23-16 


2,715 ft. N, 1,980 ft. 
CALDWELL PARISH 
Hudson et al’s No. 1 Burton, Sec. 35-12-2e ... 
CATAHOULA. PARISH 
National Drig. Co.’s No. 1 Marsh McMiller, 70 ft. N, 
100 ft. W, C, Sec. 26-9-6 


CLAIBORNE PARISH 
1 Whittaker, 600 ft. N, 





Baird Bros. et al’s No. 400 ft. 
ee ee sa, 0 nc 6acecees staves edenige 
Baugh et al’s No. 1 Alexander, 330 [t. . Ww. 
MOE cor., Bec. B7-B0-6B .cccccce.-ceves aks samen ae 
Prairie O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Shackeliv.u, 541 it. 3, 
ft. B, MW cor. SH NE, Sec. 30-38-5.......002 coves 


CONCORDIA PARISH 

A. C. Glassell’s No. 1 Pittsfield Plantation, N 9° E, 
1,320 ft., SW cor., Sec. 41-8-10 os 
Joe Marr et al’s No. 1 Maxwell, C, 


Sec. 35-3n-8e 
DE SOTO PARISH 


Ark.-La. P. L. Co.’s No. 3 Johnson, 1,980 ft. N, 1,320 
ft. W, SE cor., Sec, 1-11-14 CROCE Ss SORES See ee 
J. W. Clark’s No. 1 Tidwell, 250 ft. S, 250 ft. E, NW 
CO, Beets Ws PED bc cceeccccecesscess eecrccccece 


S. A. Guy’s No. 1 Dowling Bros., 469 ft. E, 382 ft. 8, 


NW cor. NE, Sec. 31-14-14 ......cccccccee- severe ee 
Bud Harrell’s No. 1 Horton, 450 1t. KH, 150 ft. \, SW 
Ce rrr rr rere ere ee 


Holly Oil Co.’s No. 1 Talbot (was Philp et al's » 220 ft. 


S, 730 ft. W, NE cor. NW NE, Sec. 9-13-13 . 

Keatchie O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Hallie Smith (was H. E. 
Weichert’s), NE SE, Sec. 31-14-15 ............ - 

Cc. D. Neff et al’s No. 1 H. P. Dowling, 240 ft. N, 240 
ft. W, SE cor., Sec, 18-13-14 ..... aes uae 

Odell & Lawton’s No. 1 Tidwell-Tull, 300 ft. N, 600 ft. 


E, SW cor. NW, Sec. 11-13-14 


. Coring sandy shale 


-D.S. test; 


8.D; W.O; flow at 1,450 ft. 
Fishing bailer; T.D. 881 ft. 
-Drig. 700 ft. 


Remarks— 


8.D. sand and shale 4,220 ft. 
-Cored S.W. sand 3,140-47 ft; 
3,410 ft. 


8.b. 


2,200 ft. 

Derrick. 

Recmtng. 6%-in. 2,195 ft; T.D. 3 
300 ft. 


Cmtd. 7-in. 4,033 ft; T.D. 4,042 ft. 


Arranging to cmt. 6%-in. 2,180 ft; 
T.D. 2,230 ft. 


D.S. test 1,546 ft; SW; S.D; W.O. 
-Began drig. Nov. 2; drig. 75 ft. 

Began drig. Oct. 22; drig. 934 ft 
Drig. hard lime 3,847 ft. 
Drig. hard lime 3,067 ft. 


-S.D, 2,012 ft. 
D.S. test 1,040-95 ft; small S.G. 
with S.W. 1,095-1,110 ft; S.W; 


fishing drill collar and bit; T. 
D. 2,200 ft. 


S.D. 2,200 ft. 


S.D. 2,200 ft. 
Derrick. 
Drig. lime 2,202 ft. 


S.D. 3,420 ft. 


Coring lime 2,820 ft; 
794-2,806 ft; dry. 


D.S. test 2,- 


small 8.0. and G. 2,950 
ft; dry; W.O. 


--S.D; sandy shale 1,354 ft. 


S.D. 1,060 ft. 


- Cored lime, shale and sand 2,- 
819 ft. 
S.D. fuel, 1,470 ft. 
Rig up. 


.Cmtng. bottom; T.D. 3,004 ft. 


NATCHITOCHES PARISH 


W. M. Coats’ No, 1 Collins, 730 ft. N, 50 ft. E, C, Sec. 
BB-BoBD . cece cr cccccccccescesscoceecoecscescsseecce 


J. W. Cooper et al’s No, 1 Cooper, N 


Cooper et al’s No. 2-A Cooper, C SE SE, Sec. 32-11-1@.... 
RED RIVER PARISH 


aaa ~— Oil Co.’s No. 1 Chaffraix, 200 ft. S, 200 


CB BED occ cc cece scneccesssscccesses 
. A Py ¢ AA No. 1 Wilkerson, 460 ft. N, 200 ft. W, 
Cee GE, Bee, Se BODD ccc ccacctdeiddesesss coves cvece 


RICHLAND PARISH 


Alto Gas Co.’s No. 2 Hunt, 660 ft. 5 and K, NW cor., 
8 RR re oe re ener pee ee 
W. C. Feazel’s No. 1 Landrum, 620. it. N, 4,573 ft. E, 
ee GO, UR, GeGReEs ... ccvesccccccseccatescovercees 
Island Gas Co.’s No. 1 Noe, 1,902 ft. N, 660 ft. W, SE 
cor., Sec, 3-16-5 oe -iov bad: .08sebo weeks eeeeeeey 
Pelican Nat, Gas Co.’s No. 1 Faust Bros., 1,980 ft. B, 


660 ft. N, SW cor. NW, Sec, 13-17-5 .. 


ee ee ee 


SABINE PARISH 
Boone trustee’s No. 1 Turner, 40 ft. N, 140 ft. W, SE 
cor. NW NW, Sec. 4-7-11 


Tom David's No. 1 Smith, 460 ft. N, 200 ft. W, SE 
Se fs Gs GO ob ae cedcoticessdoosscnnsane 

Eylers O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Frazier, 330 ft. S, 330 ft. W, 
NE cor. NW SW, Sec. 10-8-11 ................ 

Franks et al’s No. 1 Dew, 200 ft. N, 300 ft. E, ‘sw 
Te Pa eee 


R. L. Gay, tr.’s No. 1-A Sabine Lbr. Co., 
ft. E, NW cor. SE NW, Sec. 1-7-12............ec00- 
Troy-Jessup Oil Co.’s No. 1 Brown Lbr. Co. (was Lacey 
et al’s), C NW NE, Sec. 28-8-10 


212 ft. 's, ‘170 


Cor reerseesseore eee 


Lacey Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Cooper, 330 ft. N, 330 ft. B, 
SW cor. SW NE, Sec. 30-8-11 
Lide et al’s No. 1 Ponder, 
Sec. 15-7-11 


990 ft. N, 


"990 tt. Ww. c 


W SW, Sec. 35-11-10.. 


-.5.D. 3,600 ft. 


8.D; chalk 1,557 ft; arranging to 
reset liner and retest. 
Fishing 600 ft; D.S; T.D. 1,150 ft. 


-Coring 2,843 ft. 

.Bailer stuck with 700 ft. 38.5° oil 
in hole; T.D. 2,838 ft. 

- Location. 

- Derrick. 

-Top Monroe gas rock 2,365 ft; 


bailed dry 2,419 ft. and 2,460 ft; 
D.S, test 2,479 ft., 2,509 ft. and 
2,539 ft; S.W; 2,560-96 ft. S.W; 
8.D. 2,630 ft. 


-Began drig. Oct. 29; cmtd. 12-in 
170 ft; drig. 792 ft. 


--Began drig. Nov. 1; 8.D. 30 ft. 
S.D. wtr. 1,325 ft. 
- Derrick. 


-Began drig. Oct. 28; cmtd. 


100 ft; drig. 750 ft 


- Derrick. 


«-Top marl 2,395 ft; cmtd, 6-in. 2.- 
385 ft; T.D. 2,407 ft; tested dry 
2,412 ft; 100 ft. ofl in hole,from 
2,422 ft; D.S. test dry; W.O. 2.- 


601 ft. 


10-in. 






No 


Lac: 





BD. 3 
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ng to 


50 ft. 


5° ofl 


0 ft. 
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-in. 2.- 
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Lacey Prod. Co.’s No. 2 Cooper, 330 ft. N, 330 ft. W, 

SE cor. SW NW, Sec. 32-8-12........6+--«eeeee-- .+-Location. 
D. M. Lide’s No. 1 Sabine Lbr. Co., =e ft. S, 330 ft. E, 

NW cCor., Sec. 12-7-12 2... cc cee seeeseerseerses -++.Location 


Lohman & Walker’s No. 1 Hubley, 330 ft. N, 330 ft. 
W, SE cor. SE NE, Sec. 21-7-11 ....0..seecceeeeseeees TOD ae 2,461 ft; cmtd. 6-in. 2,- 
466 


Lohman et al’s No. 1 Wyatt Lbr. Co., 150 ft. 8, 330 ft. 


E, NW cor. NE SW, Sec. 18-4-11 ........0+--.0:. ++-«+Rig up. 
Longoria et al’s No. 1 Belton, 330 ft. 8, 330 ft. E, C, 

NE, Bee. B1<BeIB 20. ccvccccccnwvindecgs sod dicicesdesce -.-Rig up. 
Loring Oil Co.’s No, 13 Bowman-Hicks, 340. ft. N, 220 

ft. W, SE cor. SW SE, Sec. 2-7-1232 .............% o+--«eCmtd. 6%-in. 2,290 ft. 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Giauque, 484 ft. N, 390 ft. 

E, SW cor. NW SW, Sec. 26-77-14 ......- cece ceecsces Drig. hard lime 3,865 ft. 


McDaniel & Lieber’s No. 2 Batson, 480 ft. s 220 ft. 
E, NW cor. SW SE, Sec. 16-8-12 .......00+++se0++eee-eDid not set 6-in, 2,136 ft; drig. 2,- 
215 ft, 
Merritt et al’s No. 1 La. Long Leaf Lbr. oa, 8% NE 
NE, Sec. 33-8-11 ++++eeeDrig. 1,650 ft. 
Paramount O. & G. Co.'s No. 1 ‘Woolems, “330° tt. N, 
330 ft. W, SE cor. NE NW, Sec. 11-6-12 .... oe Sees 2,320 ft. 
D. H. Riddick’s No. 1 Scretchfield, 400 ft. E, “400 ‘ft. 


SW cor. NW SE, Sec. 18-9-12 ............0. ’ -Made 30-ft. hole 3,280-3,310 ft; 
8.D. 
Sabine Synd.’s No. 1 G. Pence, 330 ft. N, 330 ft. E, SW 
GRE, Te PE a 6 noe 6.8 a OREO 6556 Rhee 5 OESdONeCer es Began drig. Nov. 1; cmtd, 10-in. 
v0 ft. 
Toteco Oil Co.’s No. 1 La. Long Leaf Lbr. Co., 325 ft. 
S, 100 ft. W, NE cor. NW, Sec. 18-6-12 ............4+ Reaming 3,795 ft; T.D. 4,077 ft. 
R. B. Whittle’s No. 1 Sabine Lbr. Co., 330 ft. N, 330 ft. 
E, SW cor. SE SW, Sec. 36-8-12.......ecceesees - Location. 
Wilson & Son’s No. 1 Ganby-Garrett, NW SW, Sec. 
SeBnES CHIVES CE cc cc cco sees ccvccecvess veccesene --U.R; T.D. 1,060 ft. 
TENSAS PARISH 
Seip et al’s No. 1 Fowler, C SW NE, Sec. 10-10-10 ........ Drig. soft sandy lime 5670 ft. 
A. R. Willis et al’s No. 1 Currey, 1,32@ ft. S, 1,320 ft. 
E, NW cor., Sec. 39-11-12 ........20...0- -eeee.8.D. 2,780 ft. 


WEBSTER PARISH 


Coyle, trustee’s No. 1 Frazer, 200 ft. N, 200 ft. = Sw 
cos. WE GE, Bee. SU-BS-88 ... .cccccsebsseassos spasces Derrick. 
WEST CARROLL 
Ark.-La. P. L. Co.’s No. 1 Griffith, 660 ft. 8, ‘eo ft. 
W, NE cor. NE NW, Sec. 17-32-10 ..... ccccccccce --D.S. test 2,794-2,818 ft; dry; drig. 
hard chalk 2,820 ft. 
ARKANSAS 
CHICOT COUNTY 
H. R. Smith’s No. 1 eee 660 ft. N, 660 ft. E, C, 
eee rer Psie eed bcaplane ae Oe ata wane D.S. test 2,891-2,903 ft; dry; drig. 
2,910 ft. 
CLAY COUNTY 
S. C. Jeffries, trustee’s No. 1 Underwood, 510 ft. N, 350 
ft. We, © OW Ge Baek, GOS ances nesecssies oes . Tested estimated 1,000,000 ft. gas 
280 ft; S.D. 380 ft. 
CLEBURNE COUNTY 
Cosden Oil Co. of Ark.’s No. 1 Donophan, 100 ft. S, 660 
ft. B, NW cor. SW SEH, Sec. 19-89-10 ....0..sccccsccesse Milling on junk; T.D. 3,640 ft. 
Donnelly-Craver et al’s No. 1 Donophan Lbr. Co. SE 
cor. WW, Bec. B8-2b-O .ncoc ccccecoseseocvececece -S.D. repairing rig; T.D. 3,410 ft. 
COLUMBIA COUNTY 
J. W. Olvey et al’s No. 1 Kate George, 200 ft. N, 246 
ft. E, SW cor. NW SW, Sec. 29-18-20 ....... ..-Drig. 1,900 ft. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Red Bank Oil Co.’s No. 1 Hamm, 660 ft. N, 660 ft. E, 
©, Bee, BRR cc ccctvneesceveceeecs Witte eee eeeees O.W.D.D; completed Oct. 8; esti- 


mated 6,500,000 ft. gas; 775 Ibs. 
rock, 3,750 ft; fishing 3,750 ft. 
GARLAND COUNTY 


Givens et al’s No. 1 Garrett, 660 ft. S, 660 ft. W, -. 
GC GY 4b e6as «2002 55995e eee "aaa lime 3,773 ft. 
HOT SPRINGS” cou NT 
Anisman et al’s No. 1 Hinson est., NE NE, Sec. 19-4-16 
CY TED 6.5 9's0. 0p 2ee6eencdennbatecnep hen enwe se Drig. 1,375 ft. 


John Watkins’ No. ‘1 Cunningham (was J. R. Lock- 


hart’s), 285 ft. S, 285 ft. W, NE cor., Sec. 11-5-16 ...Cmtd. 12%-in. 42 ft; drig. 110 ft. 
LAFAYETTE COUNTY 
Mcliver et al’s No. 1 Hottle, NW cor. NE, Sec. 1-20-6...... Rig up. 
LINCOLN COUNTY 
B. F. Thompson, trustee’s No. 1 McGhee, 330 ft. S, 
SOD Gh. WF, GS Be, Gee 6 occ cneasscsacecanens -Rigging up. 
LITTLE RIVER COUNTY 
A. L. Buck’s No. 1 Greason, NW NW, Sec. 25-12-32...... S.D. 2,502 ft 
LOGAN COUNTY 
Ark.-La. P. L. Co.’s No. 1 Jno. Jansen, 350 ft. S, 455 ft. 
a" NW cor. NE NE, Sec. 35-8-24 ...... eacis'-aon -- Rig up. 
J. H. Flowers’ No. 1 J. H. White, Sec. 13-6- 26 ehaeéee awed U.R. 5 3/16-in. 3,570 ft; T.D. 3,- 
610 ft. 
MADISON COUNTY 
(Cable tools) 
J. W. Baxter’s No. 2 Hallem, C, Sec. 17-16-26 ............ Drig. 290 ft. 
ER CO 
Bullock Oil Co.’s No. 1 Hervey, SE NE, Sec. 33-14-26 .Drig. 175 ft. 


East Texas O. & G. 


Co.'s No. 1 Harvey, 500 ft. E, » 300 
ft. 8S, NW cor., : 


Sec, 2-15-26 . 2-ft. sand 888 ft. dry; S.D; W.O. 


















900 ft. 
E. & F. Oil Co.’s No. 1 E. L. Beck, 200 ft. S, 200 ft. E, 
NW cor. SW, Sec. 36-15- see ceee s++e.e+-D.S. test 2,804 ft; 500 bbls. S. W; 
10 bbls. oil; flowed 125 bbis. 
fluid 10% oil, 2,814 ft; coring 
. 2,910 ft. 
Fitzwater et al’s No. 1 Beck, 200 ft. N, 200 ft. W, SE 
ee re re ee Began drig. Oct. 13; cmtd. 10-in, 
93 ft. 
Lenz et al’s No. 2 Johnson, SE cor., Sec. 24-15-16..... --Coring 3,100 ft. 
Lenz et al’s No. 3 Johnson, 250 ft. W, 150 ft. N, SE cor. 
NE NW, Sec. 24-15-26 ....... .Began drig. Nov. 3; cmtd. 10-in. 
123 ft. 
Salzer & McRae’s No. 1 Bose, SW cor. NE NW, Sec 
Pe sch ewes ee = Sit ass aie «ee Ree ee .Began Drig. Oct. 11; cmtd. 10-in. 
98 ft. 
(Continued from Page 68) 
The Texas Company’s No. 2 fee ...........0-eeeeeeeeeees Total depth 4,397 ft.; sidetracking 
3,282 ft. 
The Texas Company's No. 43 Stevenson, east ............ Sand and shale showing oil 4,746 
ft. 
Trapshooter Oil Co.’s No. 2 Rosenbaum ..............- Drig. sand and shale 3,974 ft. 
PIERCE JUNCTION—HARRIS ‘county 
Guif Prod. Co.’s No. 2 Manchester Corp. ............-+++: 
Mike Kouri’s No. 1 Jones fee, northwest ...............+. Lo depth 3,840 ft.; sidetracked 


to oil — 3,650 ft.; cmtd. 6%- 

in. cs 

Oe ee Total eats 6,550 ft.; sidetracking 
to oil sand 4,974 ft.; cmtd. csg. 

scddetiddeaes Set 1 joint screen 4, 803 ft.; comp. 


flowing 500 | bis. daily. 
BIG CREEK—FORT BEND COUNTY 


Rio Bravo Oil Co.’s No. 20-A Settegast 


Shaw et al’s No. 2-B Fitzgerald (workover) 


Gulf Production Co.’s No. 61 Davis ...........+.-+eeee0e: Standing. 
Bavarse GE Oa Ma, 6 DOGO. «on o<ccakews- sisnntcecdéesse) Temporarily abandoned 4,428 ft. 
LOST LAKE—CHAMBERS COUNTY 
Pure Off Ca.’e We. 6 Last EARS 2.2... si. cose caccvescevecn Total depth 5,158 ft.; emtd. 8%-in. 
csg. 5,505 ft. 
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NASH—BRAZORIA COUNTY 


Rycade Oil Corp.’s No. 27 Wisdom ............eeseeeeeee Total depth 5,662 ft.; fishing drill 
stem 4,833 ft. 
SARATOGA—HARDIN COUNTY 
Rio Bravo Oil Co.’s No. 100-A Cotton ..........+-eeeeees To pump 639 ft. 
Rio Bravo Oil Co.'s No. 100-B Cotton............5eeeees omp. flowing 17 bbls. 150 ft. 
Rio Bravo Oil Co.’s No. 102-A Cottom .........-.-se005- Rig. 
GOOSE CREEK—HARRIS COUNTY 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 78 Simms-Smith ............ Shale 4,993 ft.; making repairs. 
SPINDLETOP—JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Battleship Oil Co.'s No. 3 Parker .........+.5--eeeeeee8% shut down 2,778 ft. 
Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 72 McFaddin -- Salt water 5,066 ft.; 
and screen. 
Tested salt water 5,544 ft.; abd. 
-Drig. shale and lime 5,030 ft. 
Drig. shale and lime 4,555 ft. 


pulling liner 


Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No, 142 McFaddin 
Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 143 McFaddin 
Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 144 McFaddin 





NORTH DAYTON—LIBERTY COUNTY 
Saxet Ol] Co.'s No. 8 Davis ...06.scccccvcccscsccccccccce Drig. gumbo and lime 4,643 ft. 
Harrison & Abercrombie’s No. 1 Jones ........-.++--e008 Drig. sand 4,635 ft. 


Harrison Oil Co.’s No. 4 Quintette (workover) Drig. hard sand and lime 4,621 ft. 
Harvey Smith’s No. 1 Kynerd Location. 


HIGH ISLAND—GALVESTON COUNTY 





ee Beek: Care a; BO GN: =. civic cies ccvesccecdsavieses Drig. sand and lime 56,657 ft. 
Mase BEST SON'S MO. 19 COED onc ccccvcccssvesovcesvevece Drig. sand and shale 2,788 ft. 
Marrs McLean No. 20 Cade ........- 5c ees cet eneennenee Location. 
LIBERTY—ORANGE COUNTY 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co.’s No. 14 O’Brien ..........+++005% Drig. rock 3,826 ft. 
Trinity Petroleum Co. No. 1 C. W. Pickett.............++5 Oil sand 3,420 ft.; emtd. csg. 
ORANGE—ORANGE COUNTY 
Gulf Prod. Co.’s No. 12 Hagen-Moore .........-..e+++e085 Drig. 2,966 ft. 
Orange Pet. Co.’s No. 13 Chesson ...........ceeceeeccceee Casing collapsed 2,150 ft. 
HULL—LIBERTY COUNTY 
The Texas Company’s No. 3 Barrow ............++++: .+-Set screen 4,110 ft.; comp flowing 
1,000 bbls. through drill stem 


and %-in. choke. 
PORT NECHES—ORANGE COUNTY 


Gulf Prod. Co.’s No. 1 W. HK. Starks .........-seeeeeecene Drig. sand 6,973 ft. 

The Texas Company's No. 2 Starks ...........eeeeeeecees Drig. sand 6,044 ft. 
CLAY CREEK—WASHINGTON COUNTY 

Gun Of] Co.'s Mo. 4 JAMMEF nn ccccccvcccccccccccccccccess Drig. hard sand 2,988 ft. 





Sun Oil Co.’s No. 1 Freeman Drig. sand and shale 1,662 ft. 
SOUR LAKE—HARDIN CO 


UNTY 
The Texas Company’s No, 307 fee ..........+. obeeer scone - Fishing bit 2,797 ft. 


Cranfill-Reynolds’ No. 9 Esperson ............+ oeeerec eee -Junked and abandoned 1,850 ft. 

Cranfill-Reynolds Oil Co.’s No. 17 Esperson -.- Total depth 3,951 ft.; sidetracking 
2,045 ft. 

- Total depth 7,592 ft.; sidetracking 
in shale 2,148 ft. 

cb neoenes Drig. surface formation 100 ft. 


Cranfill-Reynolds Oil Co.’s No. 1 Vajdak (workover)... 


Cranfill-Reynolds Oil Co.’s No. 6 Moore’s Bluff 
Cranfill-Reynolds Oil Co.’s No. 7 Moore’s Bluff 8. 
Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 3 Moores Bluff -Drig. shale 7,709 ft. 
HANKAMER—LIBERTY ‘county 
Gulf Pred, Ca."6 We. 1 TE. cc cncccepcsewseoscapanesenence Drig. oil sand 
WEST COLUMBIA—BRAZORIA COUNTY 
The Texas Company’s No. 80 Hogg (workover) .......-..-- Drig. sand showing o!! 2,735 ft. 
BOLING—WHAR 


5,406 ft. 


GC. & Thema’ Me. 8 VOR ....ccrewcsdvcatenccccsvecveses Drig. shale 611 ft. 
UNTY 


ae eS a ee eee Shut down 4,320 ft. 


ees: See Ce Bs. © BD, oa. 856.5 0-6 'e wic:d-00 ce cewieaawe --Coring shale 6,216 ft. 
Houston Oil Co.’s No. 2-A Fannie Heurd ...............- Drig. hard lime 3,743 ft. 
Houston Oil Co.’s No. 1 Doughty .........-..ccccccccccecld Sidetracking 4,960 ft. 
po ae Pulling tubing 5,470 ft. 
ees Se Gee Be. & GO in vbeccccccess vescceses Plugged to 2,524 ft. 


Houston Oil Co.’s No. 1-A Rose Lambert ...........--.++ Oil sand 6,901 ft.; 
Independent Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Rose Lambert ........ Drig. plug 6,461 ft. 
Independent Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 6 Jerry Reilly (work- 

over) 


emtd, 6%-in. 


EO eRe ee ee ee ee dry gas shut in 3,637- 


700 Ibs. 
59 ft. 
Independent Oil & Gas Co.'s No. 1 Mercy Academy, 
NN OEE ES Oe er On ae ne a 2,300 lbs. dry gas 6,423 ft. 
Edwin Jones’ No. 1 Mitchell .........c.ceeeeeeeeees sence Oil sand 5,433 ft.; shale 5,441 ft. 
Luling Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Talman, Blk. 104 .......... Drig. shale 6,204 ft. 
Lating Oli & Gas Co.'s Me. 1 J. W. Bay ..-cccccccccccces Standing 4,928 ft. 


Luling Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 City, Lot 16, Block 4....... Rig. 

Mission Drilling Co.'s No. 1 Ben Shelton ..............++. Oil sand 6,445-50 ft.; swabbing. 
Mission Drilling Co.'s No. 1 O’Brien (workover) ......... Standing 56,471 ft. 
Moody-Seagraves Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Linney, Blk. 41 ...... Standing cemented 4,356 ft. 
Moody-Seagraves Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Linney, Bik. 42 ...... A! andoned 4,880 ft. 
Moody-Seagraves Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Rooke ..........-0+0++ Drig. hard shale 6,301 ft. 
Moody-Seagraves Prod. Co.’s No. 1-A St. John ...........- Drig. shale 5,882 ft. 
Moody-Seagraves Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Strauch, Blk. 65 ...... Set liner and screen 6,451 ft. 
Moody-Seagraves Prod. Co.’s No. 5 Morgan-O’Connor ..... Set screen 5,756 ft. 
Moody-Seagraves Prod. Co.’s No. 6 Morgan-O’Connor ..... Drig. gumbo 456 ft. 
Moody-Seagrave’s Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Tom Heard, Bik. 3. Set 15 ft. screen 6,469 ft.; swab- 


bing. 
. Shut down 1,400 ft. 


Nichols Oil Co.’s No. 1 Wood inhi 5 
ceue ene 600s 4 06 06s es eens Standing 3,666 ft. 


Ed Price’s No. 2 Mission River 


Pearson Properties, Inc.'s No. 1 Hornburg .............-. Derrick 

Royal Oil Co.’s No. 1 Hornburg (workover) ............+- Oil sand 6,049 ft.; fishing drill 
stem. 

Saxet Oil Co.’s No. 1 L. H. Johnson, Blk. 11 ............. Location 

Saxet Oil Co.’s No. 1 Fox heirs (workover) ...........-. Total depth 3,963 ft.; setting up 
larger rig. 

Saxet Oil Co.’s No. 12 Clint Heard (workover) .......... Sand 6,383 ft.; shut down for re- 
pairs. 

Saxet Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ryals (workover)...........+++e05 Total depth 5,486 ft.; drig. shale 
4,931 ft. 

me Be Se Oe FO Perr ree eer eee Drig. hard shale and lime 1,306 ft. 

L. &. Smith’s Me. 1 Powere, Bei. 86 ...cccccccccccccccces Drig. hard sticky shale 6,105 ft. 

L. L. Smith’s No. 1 Rodgers .......ccccccccccscccccsssve Derrick. 

Union Producing Co.’s No. 11 Fannie Heard ..........++.+ Drig. sticky shale 3,220 ft. 

TD: DOSE. Cw Pe Be bk ok cece wdsieccvvseceneve’ Drig. oil sand 3,631 ft. 

Union Prod. Co.'s No. 6 Powers ....ccccccccccccccccscece Drig. sticky shale 3,580 ft. 

SOUTH LOUISIANA FIELDS 
LOOKPORT—CAICASIEU PARISH 

Union Sulphur Co.’s No. 1 Martha Moss .........-++++++45 Drig. rock 6,792 ft. 

Vacuum Oil Co. and Gulf Ref. Co.’s No. 28 Miller ....... Drig. shale 5,482 ft. 

Vacuum Oil Co.'s No. 30 Miller ..ccccccccccccccccccsscvee Gumbo 1,277 ft.; cmtd. 13%-in. 
esg. 1,252 ft. 

Vacuum Ol Co.’s No. 31 Miller .....ccccccscccccccccesses Location. 


Vacuum Oil Co.’s No. 6 Bayou State ..........--eeeeeeeee Cemented casing 4,415 ft. 
Yount Lee Of) Co.'s No. 1 Miller ........cccescccccceces Total depth 7,764 ft. 
EDGERLY—CALC'ASIEU ge og 


Rex Petroleum Co. No. 13 a oonened one sbes ie esions 
ACKBERRY—CAMERON PARISH 

Calcasieu O'l Co.’s No. 2 me... RENCe > $006.b00800 Chee oe ee Drig. gumbo 1,742 ft. 

Calcasieu Oil Co.’s No. 1 State ...... cece cece e ee eccenees Drig. shale and lime 3,728 ft. 

Calcasieu Oil Co.’s No. 22 Watkins ...............00s-008 Drig. shale 1,936 ft. 

Oe, ee eS I ewe bcccecccrccscse! ‘Kedctble Drig. gumbo 1,961 ft. 

The Texas Company’s No. 7 State ............0-000e005 -Drig. heaving shale 5,049 ft. 

The Texas Company’s No. 8 State ...........-5 cee seewee Location. 

Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 32 State Land ............--seeee O!l sand 3,903-09 ft.; comp. flow- 
ing 650 bbis. net oil, %-in. 
choke. 

Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 33 State ........ ccc ecec cece eens Drig. gumbo 2,205 ft. 

Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 34 State ............ cece eeeerees Location. 

Yount Lee Oil Co.'s No. 35 State .....0  . cee cee cece ceeeee Drig. sticky shale 1,989 ft. 

The Texas Company's No. 36 State .........60.sceeeeeees Location. 

The Texas Company's No. 37 State .......-..:-seeeeeeeee Location 

The Texas Company’s No. 38 State .........-.sseseeeeee - Location 

The Texas Company’s No. 89 State ..........0+-eeeeeeeee Location. 

The Texas Company’s No. 40 State ........--.--seeeeeces Location. 


ACADIA 





Pure Oil Co.’s No. 12 Lost Lake 


neon badeeus Cmtd. 10%-in. eurtace cag. 987 ft. 


Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 9 Housierre Latrielle 
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VINTON—CALCASIEU PARISH 


Bdgerly Pet. Co.'s No. 2 McLean ........ccccccccscesenes Total depth 3,247 ft.; pulling 
screen set at 2,987 ft. after 
testing salt water. 

Gulf Ref. Co.’s No. 69 G.&N.G. (workover) ............++ No report. 

Gorbat Oil Co.’s No. 1 Clement Lyons ..........+s+eeee+sBailed dry 4,040 ft.; pulling 
screen, 

Eaeky Dem Ch Ca’e Re. 3 BAGS cevccecececencecccesevece Shut down 3,326 ft. 

Vinton Pet. Co.’s No. 2 Gray (workover) ..........eeee0 Drig. gumbo 3,253 ft. 

Vinton Petroleum Co.’s No. 10 Gray ........5:eeeeccccnee Drig. gumbo and lime 3,520 ft. 

Wilson-Broach’s No. 2 Wilson (workover)..........+++- Drig. gumbo 3,592 ft. 

BA1OU BUUILLON—ST. MARTIN PARISH 
Rycade Oil Corp.'s No. 1 Woodyard Lake ..........eeee0. Fishing drill stem 6,085 ft. 
Rycade Oil Corp.’e No. 4 Btate ......cccccccccccscecs -Tov.al depth 4,153 ft.; reaming. 
STARKS—CALCASIEU PARISH 

E. GD Bawll Wa 1 BeGemtrtel. 2 occ ccccccsccccccsccnsces Shut down 6,176 ft. 

ya ey PARISH 

Gulf Ref. Co.’s No. 7 United Lanu Co. (workover) ....... wr g. Salt 2,227 ft. 

SWEET LAKE—CAMERON PARISH 

Pure Oil Co.'s No. 10 Yount Lee ........ceeeecseccees ++ +Spudded. 

SuLPHUR—CALCASILEU PARISH 

Union Sulphur Co.'s No. 745 Fee (workover)...........-- + Drig. 3,812 ft. 

Uxrion Sulphur Co.'s No. 763 Fee ......5.+ccccceennees -+«Drig. gumbo 3,023 ft. 

Union Sulphur Co,’s No, 764 Fed ....0...cceeececscececees Salt 4,740-45 ft.; sidetracked 4,296 


ft. to test shallower sand. 
MISCELLANEOUS WILDCATS 
TEXAS 
AUSTIN COUNTY 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co.'s No. 1 Kuntze, san Felipe ......Drig. shale 4,665 ft. 
O’Hara et al’s No. 1 Schrader .......cccccccseseeccccecs Shut down for fuel 1,794 ft. 
BRAZORIA COUNTY 
The Texas Company's No. 1 Ewin, Harvey Little sur. 
The Texas Company's No. 1 J. H. Murdock, Fresno 
Mills Bennett Prod, Co.'s No. 2 Keece, Allen 


-Drig. sand and shale 7,467 ft. 
coveee Drig. sand and shale 5,494 ft. 
wrrrrrcrr cs Drig. rock 1,396 ft. 


Mills Bennett ~ rod. Co.'s No. 2 Random, Allen woe wniee Location. 

Mills Bennett Prod. Co.'s No. 2 Allen .......... ‘ -- Total depth 5,187 ft.; reaming. 
Mills Bennett Prod. Co.'s No. 1 Poole (workover) -Pulled liner 4,374 ft. 

Faust et al’s No, 6 Faust ...ccccccccccccccccccesess -Drig. sand 5,549 ft. 


Freeport Sulphur Co.'s No. 2,001 fee, Bryan Heights ....-Total depth 4,261 ft.; sidetracking 


shale and lime 3,015 ft. 
Freeport Sulphur Co.’s No. 2 Seaburn..........-..seeeee Rig. 
Freeport Sulphur Co.'s No. 1 Tolar, Siratton Ridge aecon Drig. sand rock 1,352 ft. 
Layne et al's No. 7-A Wisdom, Damon Mound ........... Drig. hard sandy lime 1,899 ft. 
Rycade Oi! Corp.’s No, 2 Seaburn, Stratton Ridge -Drig. shale 3,487 ft. 
Steel & Strickland’s No. 1 Lockbridge .............++0e08 Spudded and shut down. 
. Drig. surface formation 59 ft. 


United Oil Syndicate’s No. 1 Speer, A. A. Talmadge Sur.. 
CALHOUN COUNTY 


The Texas Company’s No. 1 Thomas, J. P. Tilley Sur. ...Drill stem stuck 56,956 ft. 
CHAMBERS COUNTY 

Chicago Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Lawrence .........0eeeseeeeee Drig. sand and shale 4,091 ft. 

Shell Pet. Corp.'s No. 2 Herff, Moss Bluff .............+. Drig. hard shale and lime 5,580 ft. 


GRIMES COUNTY 


Cullen & West's No. 1 Bookman, J. Greenwood Sur....... Drig. gumbo 1,017 ft. 


Deering et al’s No. 1 Munker, Darius Gregg Sur. .......-Drig. hard shale 3,212 ft. 
Deering & Noble’s No. 1 Templeton, 6 miles south of 
WAVES cccccccccccessccesccccsecseccecoece +-Shut down 3,500 ft. 
HARDIN COUNTY 
D. O. Speight’s No. 1 fee, near Batson .........-..-+see05 Shut down 2,857 ft. 
HARRIS COUNTY 
Gulf States Oil Co.’s No. 1 Angsperger ...........- --Drig. gumbo 2,694 ft. 


Harrison & Abercrombie’s No. 1 Gerring, Mykawa....... Location. 


Hum le Oil & Ref. Co.'s No. 8 Warren, Hockley ........ Drig. shale 5,557 ft. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.'s No. 4 Minnetex, Mykawa .......Drig. sand 50 ft. 
Golden State Oil Co.'s No. 1 McDade, N. Brady Sur. ..... Drig. shale 5,115 ft. 
W. C. Turnbow et al’s No. 1 Miller, Arthur McCormick 
BO) cecencnesnen ° Pe re ers eee Drig. water sand 2,723 ft. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Jackson County Oil Syndicate’s No. 8 Drushell, Edna ....Gas sand 3,866-70 ft.; cmtd. 6%- 
in csg. 3,864 ft. 

Wright Bron.’ We. 8 LOO ccccscccccccccccccsccccsccsccces Drig. shale and lime 3,946 ft. 

Warner-Quinlan’s No. 1 Hungerford, Henry Smith Sur. .. Location. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 McFaddin, T. ay O. Sur, 234. 
The Texas Company’s No, 4 Pipkin, Big Hill .........+.+-+ Drig. 
LIB ERTY COUNTY 
Hamm et al’s No. 1 Harvard, Davis Hill hee ed wakes ene Drig. surface formation 112 ft. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.'s No. 1 Breeding, Moss Bluff -Drig. shale and lime 56,916 ft. 


- Building road to location. 
rock 2,975 ft. 


Humble Oil & Ref. Co.'s No. 1 Orlando Hylton, Moss 
/ ee ee en ree Total depth 6,352 ft.; set 95%-in. 
casing. 

Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 Sergent, Moss Bluff ...... Drig. hard sand and lime 5,385 ft. 
Rycade Oil Corp.'s No. 1 Heiskell — .......--+eeeeeeeeeeed Abandoned sticky shale 56,927 ft. 
MATAGORDA COUNTY 
H. C. Cockburn’s No. 2 Hawkins, Shepherds Mott -Drig. shale 4,512 ft. 

Empire Gas & Fuel Co.’s No. 1 Boker. Citrus Grove ..... Drig. hard sandy lime 5,982 ft. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Lake Creek Oil Co.’s No. 1 Hunt, south of Conroe ....... Shut down 1,350 ft. 
Price & Whitehead’s No. 2 Guerges .....-----seeeeereres Shut down 2,956 ft. 
NACOGDOCHES COUNTY 
E. L. Burke et al’s No. 1 Latimer, Jose De Los Santos 
PO, cncsedeeescesceeeseeseeneeeneenesnnseengenensere No report, 
REFUGIO COUNTY 
Blanco Oil Co.’s No. 1 Dorman ........ ssc eee seeeeneedS hut down 3,120 ft. 
SAN JACINTO COUNTY 
E. P. Edwards et al’s No. 1 Bennett, northwest of Cold 
FIM ccc cccesceeceescnceseecceeceseerescengesacre Ri 
VICTORIA COUNTY 
Houston Oil Co.’s No. 1 McFaddin, C. O. Edwards Sur. ..Shut down 4,641 ft. 


The Texas Company’s No. 1 McFaddin, H. Bonny Sur. ...Drig. hard white sand 5,957 ft. 
Lion Oll & Ref. Co.’s No. 2 McFaddin, M. Traviers Sur... Fishing drill stem 6,454 ft. 
Mewton et al’s No. 1 West ....ccccccccccvcccvccccccccces Shut down 1,550 ft. 
WHARTON COUNTY 
H. H. Given’s No. 1 Hudgins, near Hungerford _......... Drig. gumbo 590 ft. 
OUTH LOUISIANA 
CALCASIEU PARISH 


Crawford Doyle’s No. 1 Johnson, Sec. 23-9s-l3w ...... -Shut down temporarily 312 ft. 
J. O. Davis’ No. 1 Industrial, Sec. 29-9s-10W ..........+. Drig. chalk 6,185 ft. 
Wilfred Lahay’s No. 1 Jardell, Sec. 16-10s-l2w ..........- Derrick. 
Dr. Thomas et al’s No. 1 John Hewitt .............--. - Location. 
Vacuum Oil Co.’s No. 1 Wait, Iowa .........2--+seeeees Derrick. 
CAMERON PARISH 
Shell Petroleum Corp. No. 2 State, Black Bayou......... Location. 
Shell Petroleum Corp.’s No. 16 Watkins, Black Bayou....Location. 
Vacuum Oil Co.'s No. 1 Cameron Meadows, Sec. 21- 
SESS bc ecececccdeeWescercccsccesseeciccesenvecces Total depth 5,248 ft.; sidetracked 
5,195 ft.; drill stem stuck. 
The Texas Company's No. 6 State, Calcasieu Lake ...... Cap rock 1,978 ft.; emtd. 9%-in. 
casing. 
The Texas Company's No. 7 State, een TaWe..--cce Location. 
— PARISH 
The Texas Company's No. 6 Vermitiinn RD cielaie = eae ened Driving piling. 


BERVILLE PARISH 
Gulf Ref. Co.’s No. 1 Gay, Bayou deuee 
Shell Pet. Co.’s No. 5 Wilbert, White Castle 


-Spudded and shut down. 
Prig. hard sandy lime 4,368 ft. 


Standard O'l Co.’s No. 7 Wilbert, Bayou Blue .......... Derrick. 
Standard Oil Co.'s No. 8 Wilbert, Bayou Des Glaise ..... Fishing; stuck drill stem 3,640 ft. 
Standard Oil Co.'s No. 1 E. B. and 8S. P. Schwing, 

MaPOU WHS cc cccccccccccccccccscccccccccscesscccces Prig. hard sand 4,257 ft. 


Standard Oil Co.'s No. 1 Baist Coonerace. Ravou Riue . . Bldg. derrick. 
JEFFERSON PARISH 
Kumble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 Deleware. Sec. 2-1f's-23e.. rig. shale 6,712 ft. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS PARISH 
H. T. McClain et al’s No. 1 Trimble Atterbury, banquedl 
Sec. 16-98-5w 
Vacuum Oil Co.’s No. 1 Tietje, Beoasts 


-Rigging up. 
asec!» ¢pee 00088 Setting up. 
FOURCHE PARISH 
The Texas Company’s No. 1 LL. ar GROTTO cocncaseces Abandoned 5,616 ft. 
PLAQUEMINE PARISH 
Gulf Ref. Co.’s No. 2 Buras Levee Board ..........++++++ Location. 
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Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 2 Cockrell-Moran, 
Grand Ecaille 
The Texas Company's No. 4 State, Garden aan 
The Texas Company’s No. 5 State, Garden Island ....... 
AMES "PARISH 
Convent Oil Co.’s No, 2 Uncle Sam, Sec. 28-1lls-4e 
TIN 


Lake 


The Texas Company’s No. 3 Iberville. Land 
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Cooe eed asboocedseccadersscessccccosss Cavity 1,057 ft. 


- Fishing drill stem 4,414 ft. 
Location. 


POPES SED vo ese Location 
The Texas Company’s No. 4 St. Martin, Hager ........... Derrick 
The Texas Company's No. 6 St. Martin, Hager .......... Derrick 


TAMMANY PARISH 


Washington-St. Tammany’s No. 2 Caussack, Sec. 5-ts- 
10e 


Drig. gumbo 989 ft. 


TERREBONNE PARISH 


Louisiana Gas & Fuel Co.’s No. 9 M.nor, Houma 
The Texas Company’s No. 1 L.L.&E., Bay St. Elaine 
The Texas Company’s No. 5 State, Bay St. Elaine 
The Texas Company’s No. 4 State, Caillou Island 


PEERS o 0 Set 12%-in. casing 1,224 ft. 
- Derrick. 


Rig. 
Location, 


The Texas Company’s No. 5 State, Caillou Island ........ Drig. cap rock 4,024 ft. 

The Texas Company’s No. 6 State, Bay St. Elaine ....... Location. 

The Texas Company’s No. 3 State, Dog Lake ...... --Drig. hard sand 5,477 ft. 
The Texas Company’s No. 4 La. L. & E., Four Isle ...... Shut down for fuel 6,131 ft. 
The Texas Company’s No. 2 La. L. & E., Bay Junop -Drig. shale and lime 56,731 ft. 
The Texas Company’s No. 6 State, Lake Pelto ...... - Derrick. 

The Texas Company’s No. 6 State, Lake Barre ......... Location, 

The Texas Company’s No. 7 State, Lake Barre ......... Derrick. 

Th Texas Company’s No. 8 State, Lake — eter - Derrick. 

The Texas Company’s No. 9 State. Lake Barre ......... Location. 


9 State. Lake Barr 
WEST FELICIA PARISH 
1 Como Plantation, Sec. 


Putnam Syndicate’s No. 
SG sevsawneness 


Total depth 3,738 ft.; 
drill stem. 


fishing stuck 
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BEE COUNTY 
William F, Morgan and Independent Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 


1 Quincy, C Blk. 9 of 11,000-ac. Quincy Subd. of 

I ada d aio Fh aN linkin oiieta'e sicese tebe eels 
O’Neal: & Catlett’s No. 1 Pat Pugh ............ceeseee. 
Hurlbut et al’s No. 1 Mrs. D. Chestnut ...............+.¢ 


Walter Rawlins’ No. 1 P. I.. Campbell, C B.&B. Sur. .. 
E. 8S. Price’s No. 3 Weiss, 900 ft. due NE of No. 1 Weiss. 
E. S. Price’s No, 2 Weiss, 900 ft. due SW of No. 1 Weiss, 
EE GS 66 Sear esonc0ebc20ss.cnceteneieendetertenes 
Moody-Seagraves Producing Co.’s & Independent Oil 
& Gas Co.’s No. 1 Welder, 6,280 ft. from S line, 


8,150 ft. from E line of Welder tract, Henry 
SE ML. £0: ede neanesnoeneor vaunssb eh eoweu oetae tel 
Cosden Oil Co.’s No. 1 Stoltzfus, 2,310 ft. S and E 


lines of Sec. 
Uranga Sur. 


14, Rangley Subd. of C. Miller ranch, 


Humble and Hurlbut et al’s No. 1 J. C. Wood, 150 ft. 
from NW line, 1,144 ft. from SW line of P. T. 
BND GR. ccc cctv enechnnss6cenhedersecensceecesvse 

The Texas Company's No, 1 McCampbell, 159 ft, from 
N and E lines of 161-ac. tract, R. Pena Sur. ........ 

E. 8S. Price’s No. 1 Weiss, 200 ft. each way out of 
ee ee Se ee A Be ea ne wend eed ebabiewate’ 


Rowan and Hope’s No. 
Lot 4, T. 


1 Goree, 600 ft. S, 
ee. eee GS sons dee endeeees tab eeseeese 


BEXAR COUNTY 
Eckert & Son's No. 3 J. J. Brehm, 545 ft. from N line, 


--T. D. 3,000 ft.; 
- Location. 


-T. D. 5,520 ft.; drig. 
- Location. 


T. D. 4,320 ft.; shut down repai-:- 
ing boiler. 
drig. stick shal>-. 


T. D. 4,418 ft.; cored sand 4,411- 
18 ft.; preparing to test. 


... B 
well. 


30 ft.; working on water 


T. D. 4,390 ft.; 
deepen. 


pulling liner to 


T. D. 5,077 ft.; standing. 
Location. 


T. D. 4,418 ft.; cored sand 4,4i'- 
18 ft.; preparing to test. 


Rigging up. 


150 ft. from W line of lease, Sur. No. 58 ............ Location. 
Gatlin Oil Co.’s No. 2 I. A. Beck, 150 ft. from SE line, 

2,551 ft. from SW line of lease, J. Montez Sur. ...... Location. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 Ernest Lamm, near 

Elmendorf, southern part of county ............cee8. Moving in machinery. 
ee BO Ce Be 2 TD in koecinnn000006c000<8 Location. 
K. M. 8S. Pet. Co.'s No. 1 E. Salicky, 132 ft. from 

E line, 10 ft. S line of tract, Blk. 15, Mission 

III 25 Gn tinal ict tak ay dca cre acdeallakcde Wel aclgcaatisaa ial hil ohh ditt cheat an hon --T. D. 980 ft.; drig. gumbo. 
J. M. Russell’s No. 1 F. L. Price, 1,500 ft. to N line, 

660 ft. W of tract in Angel Navarro Sur. .......... D. 206 ft.; changing rig. 
Snyder, Reeves et al’s No. 2 Glasscock, 12 miles NE 

hk EF OR ee ere T. D. 300 ft.; drig. 
Weibacher et al’s No. 1 Ernst, 6,400 ft. S line, 900 ft. 

ey Te OE a, Ge TIN. ovine ota 5-662 c6008.0s cess T. D. 720 ft.; drig. plugs. 
Penn Oil Co.'s No. 1 Kosub, 600 ft. N of NE cor. of 

Cooksey tract, then 700 ft. E on 175-ac. tract, 

Ee Ee Ser cwhsaceneneceestischeneuedésieeneewus T. D. 1,054 ft.; took 18-ft. core; 


Somerset Syndicate’s No. 1 Lagrange, 
S and W lines of Carrico tract, Sur. 
I. L. Dingman’s No. 2 Cassin, 45 varas from N line, 
378 varas from E line, Rodriguez Sur. .......... 
J. E. Weatherall and Ben C. Hilman’s No. 1 Talley 
Russell and Moore’s No, 2 Mills, 20 ft. S of No. 1, Angel 


64 varas from 
BE geamwasa 


DU Eh chedbébeed ketene eeneeneepnseeeeresesenet 
F. W. Tong’s No. 1 Willie Sandemer, 150 ft. from NB 
and SE lines of the N 20 acres of Willie Sandemer 
400-ac. tract, Juan Montez Sur. .......csceeccecees 
Bowman and Waldrop’s No. 1 Ridder, 1,000 ft. from 
S and W lines of 688-ac. tract, J. M. Sur. ........ 
L. H. Wentz’ No. 1 W. D. Myrick, 150 ft. W of CEL of 
118-ac. tract, B. Lockhart Sur. ......02 sceccsssecss 


LDWELL COUNTY 


CA 
Callihan et al’s No. 3 W. H. Callihan, 70 ft. N, 65 deg. 
E 


Oe. Ee D .2600 0ivdsinntbeeenntscbeessacarnecenas 
Callihan et al’s No. 4 W. H. Callihan, 2,000 ft. from 
N line, 1,945 ft. from W line of tract, John R. 


A nt i 
W. D. Anderson's No. 1 Vickery, 150 ft. from N line, 
450 ft. from W line of farm, Damon Sur. ............ 
Cargil et al’s No. 1 Thomas, 1,505 ft. from E line, 150 
i, from NE cor. of A. W. Jordan tract, J. Roberts 
Blount and Mills’ No. 1 McMahan, 275 ft. from SW 
line, 75 ft. from SE line of 50-ac. tract, 
eet Gb a506es bcewedynendeteseencbecuteehwnseewes 


CALHOUN COUNTY 
The — Company’s No. 1 Thomas in the J. D. Tilly 
he ResereisestenensnsneGh oh bNEsetuetbeeseceneneees 
COLORADO COUNTY 
Lewis Slagel Drilling Co.’s No. 1 Henderson, 990 ft. 
from W line, 2,310 ft. from S line, Sec. 1, Blk. 57, 
T.&P. Sur. 
COMAL COUNTY 
Caldwell & Lanier’s No. 1 T. J. Byler, 175 varas from 
W line, 370 varas from N line of 320-ac. tract in 
the H.E.&W.T. No. 5,894 Sur. 
New Braunfels Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Adolph Seide- 
mann, 269 ft. to NE line, 470 ft. to NW line of farm 
in the A. M. Esneuricals 11-League Sur., 1 mile SE 
from New Braunfels ......... coe 


-T. D. 1,602 ft.; 
-- Location. 


teeceereeecccccecesel. D. 2,329 ft.; 


showed saturated sand. 
T. D. 3765 ft.; shut down. 


dry and abnd. 
T. D. 980 ft.; drig. broken lime. 


Rigging up. 


-T. D. 1,934 ft.; reaming at 730 ft 


Location. 


. Location. 


Derrick. 


Rigging up. 


J. Pinch- 


T. D. 1,050 ft.; cratered around 
surface csg. from gas blowout; 
trying to recement. 


T. D. 6,904 ft.; 
stem. 


fishing for dril: 


Sebebi dee ctntkeahuanesabs csededeonnseoe Location. 


Roe eoreccorcecnecvevsce T. D. 600 ft.; shut down for csg. 


drig.; small show 
oil and gas 2,210-18 ft. 
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DEWITT COUNTY 
Penn Oil Co.’s No. 1 Junker, center N half 20-ac. tract, 
Pettus Bur. ccccccccccsccces 


TE, FT. Meawe We. 3 ESWAPEs cccccccceccccvccscvcccccccess 
A. H. Gibson et al’s No. 1 Von Roeder, 750 ft. N line, 
200 ft. E line of farm, W. G. Hill League .......... 


Sheldon Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 Goehring, 

Goehring tract, H. Stubblefield Sur. ...........e+0- 
DUVAL COUNTY 

Sloan et al’s No. 1 Luby, SW cor. of Sur. 593 .......... 
s. R. C. Oil Co.’s No. 1 Duval County Land Co., Sur. 

BOD dscdcesvtsecéevcee e 


center of 


EDWARDS COUNTY 

om Pet. Corp.’s No. 2 A. G. Holman, 320 ft. from 
and E lines of SE of tract, C.C.S.D.&N.G.R.G. 

pur, Pee, BD 00000060 08ssceecc c+ cc ctbeeoghecasewen 
James Dalgish's No. 2 Peterson, 850 ft. N line, 1,100 


T. D. 3,326 ft.; 

test. 
T. D. 2,170 ft.; shut down. 
T. D. 2,350 ft.; 
f 


T. D. 6,325 ft.; 
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KLEBERG COUNTY 

Bowen & Sarles’ No. 1 Robert H. Simmons in the A. 
Houston Sur. No. 611, Sec. 7, King Subd., 150 ft. 
CHE GE WW GR. GE OW ccc cicvsvccwncsisesccessoscse 


maki.g drill stem 


UNTY 
2,640 


Oo 

Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Whitehead-Wardlaw, 
ft. W line and S line of Melton Valdez grant . 
Mardon Oil Co.’s No. 2 Jim Clamp . 


; drig.; topped Jacl.- 
son 2,285 ft. 





Location. KIMBLE COUNTY 
Cc. L. Bryant et al’s No. 1 Lambert, 7,700 ft. N and W 

L ’ lines of F, Lotta Sur. .....sceceeeecescceeccescecs 
ene SE GE Gee Os E TROGIN occ vcvcctccbcdeccscesscvan 
Rigging up. LASALLE COUNTY 


Fred W. Valz’ No. 1 Coleman, 200 ft. from S and BE 
lines of SW Sec. 514, B.S.&F. Sur. .........202ee08 
LAVACA COUNTY 

Newton Oil Co.’s No. 1 Reeves, cor. of S line of Reeves 


fishing for bailet. tract, John Hueser Sur. .... 


--T. D. 1,580 ft.; 


-+-T. D. 3,930 ft.; 


203 


dropped from re- 
ports until work is resumed, 


drig. in black lime. 
--T. D. 1,389 ft.; ; standing. 


--T. D. 850 ft.; drig. 
. - Location. 
.-T. D. 40 ft.; set casing. 


--T. D. 1,200 ft.; drig. 


ft. W line of Sec. 82, Blk. E in the H.E.&W.T. Sur...Location. Jacob, Buzzini & Pickett, Inc.’s notte es ee 
James = eg be By Peterson, NW cor. Sec. Bridget Fadden Sur., 3 miles E from George West...T. D. 915 ft.; shut down. 
82, Blk. E, H.E.&W.T.R.R. NE cor. of county in 1 Penn Oil Co.’s No. 2 Lyne Bros., 1% miles SW of No. 1..Rigging up. 
pe ree eae T. D. 4,775 ft.; drig. white lime. Houston Oil Co.'s No. 1 D. W. Snyder, 630 ft. from $ 
FRIO COUNTY line, 150 ft. from E line of Snyder tract, T. E. 
A. H. Wray’s No. 1 Burns estate, 700 ft. N, 330 ft. E PT Me wis sedan bctncdheie hee ueob s+ 000.500 e016 T. D. 3,100 ft.; drig. 
of C Bee. 390, Antone DUGG cicvsvessescccdscssece T. D. 2,606 ft.; drig. in shale. O. Stalley et al’s No. 1 "Nichols, 2,000 ft. from W line, 
GOLIAD COUNTY 600 ft from 8S line in the Ayers Sur. ....ccccocccccce Location. 
A. G. Riemenschneider’s No. 1 A. T. Fromme, 275 ft. Illinois Exploration Synd’s No. 1 Reeves-Brown, 1,300 
from N line, 912 ft. W line of 300-ac. tract, P. ft. SB of Sellers tract, 1,800 ft. BH of Ry. ..cccccccces Derrick. 
LS EP ee T. D. 2,330 ft.; shut down. Sid Keoughan’'s No. 1 C. E. Terrell, 6,000 ft. from N line, 
Gibson Oil Co.’s No. 1 Cyrus Parks, 3,000 ft. S and 1,000 ft. from E line, Dan O’Boyle Sur. ............ T. D. 2,205 ft.; drig. in shale. 
z a ft. E of NW cor. of Parks ranch, Ferguson Tul-Tex Oil Co.’s No. 1 L. Jacobs, 4 miles from N of 
Su TE TT TTT te T. D. 4,430 ft.; drig. I BE ..0:0:0-6:0.0:00.0:0.0.005. 600660686060 08b602060000 T. D. 305 ft.; set 10-in. csg. 
T. B. Slick’s No. 1 Poetler, 1,500 ft. from SW line, 900 LEE COUNTY 
ft. trom SE line of 591l-ac. tract, Obid Marshall Burt et al’s (M. D. Rickett) No. 1 R. C. Sanders ...... .-T. D. 3,124 ft.; shut down. 
GRE ccc cwncenesccetéeceneecansesesecs eoooT. D. 1,700 £t.5 Arig. J. P. Perry et al’s No. 1 W. H. Thomas «% D 


Union Prod. Co.’s No. 29 Ray, 450 ft. from N, 276 ft. 
frean W lines ef A.D.A, BGP. 2c cccasccccdccccsccece 
GONZALES COUNTY 
Mardon ©i. Co’s No. 1 Borrer, 150 ft. N and W in the 
James Stewart Sur., 6 miles NW from Waelder 
Mardon Ol! «0's No. 1 ROBINSON ....cccccccccccccccccce 
United North & South Dev. Co.’s No. 2 Preston, 1,050 


T. D. 4,198 ft.; cored sand 4,190- 


T. D. 1,850 ft.; 
T. D. 3,284 ft.; 


McMULLEN COUN 
Mogul Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Martin, 150 ft. NW tine, 150 ft. 


98 ft.; to SW line of E. Melon No. 212 Sur. 


will make drill stem test. 


abnd. 
waiting for ordera. Rycade Oil Corp.'s No. 6 Chittim, 1,445 ft. from S, 320 


ft. from W of Sec. 7, L&G.N, Sur. 


ft. NE, 456 ft NW of upper S or SW cor. of Oeth- Rycade Oil Corp.’s No. 5 Sullivan, in C of Sec. 82, Blk. 

kin one-third league, 900 ft. SE of Preston No. 1....Location. 7, in the L&G.N. Sur. ....sseeeeeees Coe ces eoseese 
Linden Petroleum Corp.’s No. 1 Hensley, 660 ft. from 

N line, 1,110 ft. from W line Hensley tract, J. : MEDINA COUNTY 

ee Mes PIs 05:6 5.5:05:5-00:05: 650 0a 9e eee cee -T. D. 4,811 ft.; bailing National Oil Co.’s No. 1 Howard, 1,750 ft. E of W line, 


A. J. Keiffer et al’s No. 1 B. B. Dix, 660 ft. w of E 
line, 2,775 ft. N of S line (Guadalupe River’ in the 
Ira Nas’ Sur., 4 miles SE from Darst Cr--k ... 

Andibus & Cummings’ No. 1 R. D. & J. C. Miller, 52 23 
ft. from § line, 1,000 ft. from E line, Ann Williams 
ee re ee en ee eee 

Acme Oil & Royalty Corp.’s No. 1 H. K. Weber, 2,525 
St. ee NW line, 2,250 ft. from SW line, Wright 
SM bb wsece: 420s 9sekesee ead tebveedRecerkeseeateneees 

United “North ana South Development Co.’s No. 1 

Wells, 450 ft. each way out of NW cor. of Wells 

tract, Johnson ‘eague 


GUADALUPE COUNTY 
J. S. Suttle’s No. 2 A. Baenzinger, 40 ft. E line, 150 
ft. S line of tract in the A. O. Mansola Sur., 5% 
i Si Se SE gc cc cctwesen cud Sh eaaeenee eens 
Ray Oil Co.’s No. 1 R. Felsing, 300 ft. NW line, 450 ft. 
NE line 120-ac. tract in the M. Baker Sur. 
J. S. Suttle’s No, 1 Wurzbach, 3,750 ft. from NW line, 
2,450 ft. from NE line of Young Settoon Sur. 
oO. K. Emerson's No. 1 C. A. Phillips, center of 80-ac. 


nse, VERE GO. 0.0 cvecrcece scenes vonees cipecceeeee 

Jones and Erwin’s No. 1 O. Forrester, 2,709 ft. from 
NE cor., 450 ft. from NW line, O. Forrester tract, 
Pate Sur. 


Jones and Erwin’s "No. + Hoese, “150 “tt. each way -out 
of NE cor. of 200-ac. tract, J. Leal Sur. . 


Adams and Lyles’ No. 1 Seligman, 150 ft. from E line, 
300 ft. from S line of 462-ac. tract, John King 
Sur. 


HAYS COUNTY 
1 Heidenrich, 4,900 ft. 
from NE line of farm, 


Hailey & Whittington’s No. 
from NW line, 400 ft. 
Hemphill Sur. 


San Marcos Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 A. H. Alford .......... 
JIM HOGG COUNTY 

Cole Petroleum Co.'s No. 1 Allen, 150 ft. from W line, 
336 ft. from N line, Blk. 7, Sur. No. 23 .........200-. 
Wm. H. Barnhart’s No. 1 McCampbell, 450 ft. :» W line, 
150 ft. to N line, Lot 33, Barnhart Subd., Los 
VibOritas STAR 2c cccccccccecccvcvceciocccessesecvcce 

E. E, Watts’ No. 1 Gomez, 4,200 ft. to N line, 1,400 ft. 
CO TE Mine GE De. FES cneonic csc ercvccscwesvcwsnecass 

J. D. Pulliam’s No. 1 Jones, 1,020 ft. W line, 1,020 ft. 
S line, Share 5-A Hinojosa Sur, ........cceeeeeeeees 
P. H. Wilson’s No. 1 Edds, Sur. No. 210 ........++..+.--- 
JIM WELLS COUNTY 

J. Walsh et al’s No. 1 W. D. Wade, 1,035 ft. NE line, 
300 ft. NW line of N cor., Lot 1, Blk. C, W. H. 
; | MPTP PROPOR TS Tee TT ee 
Prairie Lea Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Oppenheimer ..........+++- 

KARNES COUNTY 

J. F. Morrissey et al’s No. 1 Rigsdale, 660 ft. SW of C 
of NE line of 170-ac. farm in the McCoull Sur. 
Hurlbut et al’s No. 1 Newberry, 450 ft. SE and SW line 
of Newberry 428-ac. tract, Carlos Martinez Sur. .. 
KENDALL COUNTY 


Borgett et al’s No. 1 Haag, W. Avery Sur. 

Sitten et al’s No. 1 Garvin, C of NE of D. L. Richard- 
son Sur. in the D. L. Richardson Sur., 1 mile NE 
from Kendalia .......cccccccccccccccscccesssseccces 

Dickinson et al’s No. 1 Edmonson, 150 ft. from S 
line, 350 ft. from W line of tract in the J. O. 
Blair No. 72 Sur., 1 mile NW from Kendalia ...... 


Dixon Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ottmer Behr, W of H.T.&B.R.R. 
Sur., 3% miles SE from Sisterdale ...........--.++.- 

P. B. Sterling’s No. 1 R. J. McCrocklin, 1,350 ft. from 
N line, 250 ft. from W line of the B. G. Owens 
Sur., 4 miles W from Kendalia .......ccceeeeeeeees 


R. M. Perkins’ No. 1 J. Lawhorn, Sec. 10, 
line, 1,488 ft. S line 
Permian Oil Co.’s No. 
No. 642% 


2,475 ft. E 


1 Boles, S.A.&M.G. Ry. 


..7T. D. 2,920 ft.; shut down. 


T. D. 1,935 ft.; 


T. D. 707 ft.; shut down. 


T. D. 613 ft.; 
T. D. 


T. D. 2,005 ft.; standing. 
7. D.. 1,668 2.3 


T. D. 2,620 ft.; standing. 
Rigging up rotary. 


acenee T. D. 2,000 ft.; standing. 
-T. D. 2,975 ft.; 
eee T. D. 1,110 ft.; 
T. D. 900 ft.; 
-T. D. 40 ft.; dropped from reports 
T. D. 2,365 ft.; resumed drig. 

T. D. 1,406 ft.; 


T. D. 705 ft.; fishing. 


1,854 ft. N of S line of survey in the John George 
Sur. No. 9, 10 miles S of Dunlay ...........20e000% 


Caldwell et al’s No. 1 L. W. Burrell ...........cccee0e 
Pat Armstrong’s No. 1 Crawford, 1,389 ft. N line, 2,550 


T. D. 2,409 ft.; drig.; show oft ft. E line of survey, 487.6 miles W of Devine ...... 
2,385-96 ft. in sand. United North & South Dev. Co.’s No. 1 Little, S from 
D’Hanis and near S line of county .............e0- 

MILAM COUNTY 

T. D. 2,395 ft.; corrected; reaming Rheubotham & Tate’s No. 1 Johnson, 325 ft. from N 


line, 250 ft. from W line of 40-ac. tract, D. Robin- 
GO Ton 0:66:06: 4:0o ode can cere ceeds setGedeceteseeae 
drlg. Kyser, Roberts & Dibble’s No. 2 Ward 
Lloyd Oil Corp. and H. W. Elliott’s No. 1 Davis 
G. I. Moore’s No. 1 Davis 
Peggie Bros.’ No. 1 M. Reed 


T. D. 1,954 ft.; swabbed oil. Service Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 H. G. Henslee, 500 ft. 
2 i from NW line, 400 ft. from NE line of 50-ac. tract, 
oo lg mea T. D. 900 ft.; shut down. PO BS 5:6.560505 600 ot rb re seb nh 666000) 0.00s08 60 
. A Service Oil and Gas Co.’s No. 1 R. White, 659 ft. from 
T. D. 40 ft.; set 10-in. esg. NE line, 900 ft. from NW line of White tract, Levi 
Taylor Bur. .ncccccccccccvcccccsccvcccescccccccsce 
Derrick. 


NUECES COUNTY 


Houston Oil Co.’s No. 1 Joe Hunter, 607 ft. from W 
line, 165 ft. from S line, 75-ac. tract, Sec. 591 
Bowen et al’s No. 1 Theo Prieur 


T. D. 175 ft.; drig, Pearson Properties, Inc.’s No. 1 State National Bank ... 
Calallen Oil & Gas Co.'s No. 2 Allen, 800 ft. from E 
T. D. 2,020 ft.; arlg. in chalk. line, 1,100 ft. from S line, Blk. 76, Garias Sur. .... 
H. H. Weinert’s No. 1 Mohle, 450 ft. from S line, 450 
ft. from W line, Sec. 94, ‘oe Subd., Palo Alto 
ABER cciccccccccecccerrceecoeceses Pe resvrsdesecoces 

T. D. 735 ft.; shut down; laying REAL COUNTY 
water line and will deepen to McGinley Corp.’s No. 1 Haby, C of SW Sec. 175 ...... 


Trinity. 


waiting on cement. J. L. Kennedy’s No. 1 McRae, 1,170 ft. NW of the © 


of the SE line of 500-ac. tract ........seeeeeeeeees 
George B. Pickett’s No. 1 Baldwin, 900 varas due E 
of Denton, 1,200 ft. S of the SE cor. of O’Neil Sur., 
ADSEACE FIT .cbcccccocccvescosedeeeesocneccccccecs 
Saxet Oil Co.’s No. 1 Carroll, 800 ft. N line, 130 ft. to 
W line, Lot 32-A, Sec. 32 of the fourth subd., Taft 
SRPNEE. hc cegrcrccccsenacttbheewnseoeeeserbscrecccocs 
Cosden Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ramsey, 3,000 ft. from N line, 
4,500 ft. from E line, Portillo Sur. .............+++. 
Union Prod. Co.’s No. 4 Welder, 3,000 ft. N line, 4,500 
ft. E line of tract in the E. Portillo Sur. ......... 
G. B. Peterman et al’s No. 1 Crow, 150 ft. from S line, 
170 ft. from W line of Sec. 24 of the Fulton-Cole- 
man Pasture Lands, J. H. Paul Subd. ............ 
G. B. Peterman et al’s No. 1 Foster, 150 ft. from E line, 
1,420 ft. from N line of Blk. 5 of the Welder-Cole- 
man-Fulton Subd., 3% miles W from Sinton 
LaFeria Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 C. C. Smith, in J. C. 
White Sur., 690 ft. to N line, 350 ft. to E line .... 
Cosden Oil Co.’s No. 1 Powell, 330 ft. E line of 36-ac. 
tract in Sec. 32, Paul Subd., Coleman-Fulton Pas- 
ture Lands .... 


800 ft.; drig. 


drig. 


D. 1,602 ft.; standing. 
Rigging up. 


pulling screen. 
STARR COUNTY 

J. L. Smith’s No. 1 Welch, Perdernal Sur. .. ......... 
Virginia Oil Co.’s No. 1 Kelsey-Bass, 150 ft. to S line 
1,850 ft. to W line, Blk. 6, Por. 75. Courago ...... 
TRAVIS COUNTY 

Fort Bend Oil Co.’s No. 1 Engleman, 450 ft. N line, 
150 ft. W line of 108-ac. tract, J. H. Denson Sur. .. 


drig. depth cor- 
rected. 


drig. 


until work is resumed. Allen et al’s No. 1 Sophie Smith ............-es0005- 
UVALDE COUNTY 
Phantom Oil Co.’s No. 1 Claudt, Sec. 611 ............ 
Waldrop & Welch’s No. 1 E. R. Edmonds, 1,750 ft. NW, 
7,200 ft. W of Sec. 71, in the A. Gomez Sur., 8 miles 

BD Ol DWRNRe oie dé ccc ccc wetocWVoseseteriscvsassecce 
VICTORIA COUNTY 

The Texas Co.’s No. 1 A. M. McFadden, 1,550 ft. N 
and E lines of H. Bonny Sur. .....scccccccsccccce 


N COUNTY 


shut down; hole 
full of sulphur water. 


ne eee ree re oe ene nr ery eee T. D. 1,050 ft.; drig.; depth cor- Rycade Oil Corporation and Getty Petroleum Co.’s 

rected. No. 1 J. A. Johnson, 150 ft. from N line, 600 ft. 

Hardy Sitton’s No. 1 McMillan, south central part of E of railroad tract, Jose de Balmaseda Sur....... 
180-ac. lease, B. Williams Sur. ......c.eseeeeeeeeee .-Location. 


Abercrombie Oil Co. and Harrison Oil Co.’s No. 1 Kunz, 
900 ft. from E line, 1,900 ft. from S line of Mc- 
Commack GUr. .ccccccccccccccccccvccccecesccecccsen. 


KERR COUNTY 
Evans et al’s No. 1 Love Ranch, 100 ft. from S line Sur. 
1,597, 1,000 ft. E of W line of J. Martinez No. 1,594 
Sur. 


ZAPATA COUNTY 
T. H. Ward’s No. 1 Uribe, 150 ft. NW line, 150 ft. 
SW line, Blk. 8 Subd., Share 7, Partition No. 6, 





T. D. 1,460 ft.; drig. in lime. T. Uribe Partition of Jose V. Borrego Sur. ........ 
John Poppas Pool, Inc.’s No. 1 Flores, 2,977 ft. SE line, 

6,000 ft. Rio Grande River, Porcion 35 .......... oe 

B. F. Nixon’s No. 1 A. Guiterrez, 170 ft. S line, 332 ft. 

T. D. 2,663 ft.; cleaning out. E line, Lot 5, Blk. 8, Partition 10, Borrego grant ... 





MAVERICK COUNTY 


--T. D. 3,525 ft 


--T. D. 2,710 ft.; 


eT. D. 


Houston Oil Co.’s No. 1 Comstock, 105 ft. N of C of tract. 


1,285 ft.; abnd.; hole junkea. 


3 
= 


632 ft.; drig. 


100 ft.; drig. 


-; shut down. 


--T. D. 7,092 ft.; trying to sidetrack 
junk. 

..T. D. 1,657 ft.; standing; depth 
corrected. 


.; depth corrected, 
drig. 


--T. D. 3,835 ft.; drig. in Edwards, 


1,475 ft.; drig. 

- T. D. 1,600 ft.; shot with 20 qts. 
nitro to clear out junk. 

D. 1,300 ft.; drig. 

. D. 735 ft.; set 8-in. csg. 

.-T. D. 40 ft.; shut down. 


..T. D. 2,180 ft.; drig. 


-.T. D. 840 ft.; drig. 


.T. D. 3,103 ft.; drig. hard shale 


.- Location. 


Derrick. 
T. D. 3,640 ft.; coring sandy shale, 


--T. D. 1,280 ft.; 
corrected. 


coring sand; dep‘h 
..T. D. 452 ft.; set casing. 


ook DE COO &.3 Gris 


SAN PATRICIO COUNTY 


..T. D. 2,162 ft.; shut down. 


..T. D. 4,020 ft.; shut down, 


..Temp. abnd. 
--T. D. 809 ft.; set 10-in. cag. 


--T. D. 5,893 ft.; cored shale. 


..-T. D. 4,096 ft.; shut dow:. 


. - Location. 
--T. D. 4,067 ft.; shut cown. 
.-T. D. 4,127 ft.; drig. 


--T. D. 1,060 ft.; drig. 
<a, D. 375 ft.; set csg. 
oR BD. -8O6- 2.3 


corrected. 
.- Building derrick. 


shut down; depth 


..-T. D. 2,710 ft.; shut down. 
--T. D. 1,610 ft.; shut down, 


--T. D. 5,764 ft.; drig. 


.- Rigging up. 


.- Rigging up. 


+ Rigged up. 
-T. D. 50 ft.; standing. 
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Inthe 
EMSCO 


H1I-TEN 


DERRICK 
IO this 


full API specifications for 
derricks of each classification 
as adopted as standard by the 
American Petroleum Institute. 


pw this 


Emsco special Hi-Ten steel and 
bolts throughout, which give 
a safe load capacity that is 
approximately 50% in excess of 
API specifications. 
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THE EMSCO ENGINEERING COMPANY LTO 
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C EQUIPMENT COMPAN' 
EMSCO DERRICK & EQUIPMES 


a” ENGLAND 
s eMSCO E EERING COMPANY | LONDON. EN 
THE £ UU Bite 


Read and compare API and Emsco spec- 
ification plates. Write us for detailed 
information on Emsco Hi-Ten the super 


EMSCO DERRIC 
6701-7101 S. Alameda St. 


Export Office: vec: 
CONTINENTAL EMSCO COMPANY, INC. 
74 Trinity Place, New York City 


All Emsco and D+B Products (Except Derricks) Sold 
Exclusively in Mid-Continent Fields by The 
Continental Supply Company. 
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Penny Prod. Co." s No. 1 Juan V. Cuellar, Jr., et al, 175 
ft. NE line, 175 ft. SE line Poppas Subd, Porcion 


98 ame UA. TUR. 0, GOR B ..coccccocesccdceccscceccs --T. D. 1,725 ft.; drig. 
National Oil Co.’s No. 1-A Adams, 160 ft. N of No. 1, 

Blk. 4, Sec. 11, Adams Subd., Borrego grint ........ D. 1,430 ft.; drig. 
National Oil Co. of Delaware’s No. 1 Luther, 617 ft. 

NW line, 96 ft. NH line, Blk. 97, Da Prom Subd., 

POCA GS cccccdecdociccoccesvocssscctoccccessos --.-T. D. 380 ft.; standing. 
Mackenzie and Tallmadge’s No. 1 Trevino, 400 ft. SE 

line, 200 ft. NE line, Bik. 6, Sur. No. 4, Porcion 

© GE nicnsccsabhdstednseretertdnesdecesseeen ener T. D. 110 ft.; drig. 
F. M. Blair & Son’s No. 1 Guiterrez, 150 ft. from NW 

line, 66@ ft. from SW line, Bik. 2, Blair Subd., 

Com GIMME .ccocvccdeccastecnectssccccosdccvece -T. D. 1,750 ft.; drig. 
Lincoln Oil & Gas Co.'s No. 1 Guiterrez, Blk. 23, Subd., 

Ba Se GD he. 66 56 2hs Ke eSeeecsrabercicevvcee<s T. D. 1,150 ft.; standing. 
J. J. O'Hern’s No. 1 8. Benavides, 160 ft. from NW 

line, 160 ft. from NE line, Blk. 10, Fansler Subd., 

De ME + 9:00 666 weed gdcencnaPEsbenehinee- scasnnee -Spudded in. 

ZAVALA COUN 

Ma Anmglim’s Ne. & PEYOP .-cccciscccccccccccccccccccesce T. D. 1,118 ft.; abnd. 
WA Amatiae We. 6 LG DEVE occ cccccdccccceccccccpecccce Location. 
Carl Cromwell's No, 1 Whitecotton, Cc of NW Sec. 1, 

RPM. GOB. ccocscceocsccccessseccvccvcccctocsces Location. 
Ed Anglin’s No. 1 Matthews, 118 varas from s and 

W lines of Sec. 4, Blk. 2, L&G.N. Sur. ...........05- T. D. 1,020 ft.; abnd in Serpentine. 
Texas Gas Utilities Co.'s No. 2 Pryor, 900 varas W, 

1,108 varas 8 of Anglin’s No. 3 Pryor ............ T. D. 1,687 ft.; drig. in gray lime. 

F. W. Weigand’s No. 1 Gates, 1,320 ft. from N line, 

, fe Ye Os Pree T. D. 3,115 ft.; shut down. 








SOUTHWEST TEXAS PROVEN AREAS 


(Continued from Page 66) 





Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 13 Dix, 300 ft. E of No. T. Db. 2.570 ft.; drig. in. 
1, 150 ft. from SE line of lease, Robinson Sur...... 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 14 Dix, 150 ft. from SE 
line, 600 ft. from SW line, Dix lease, Robinson Sur...T. D. 855 ft.; drig. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 4 Klein, 300 ft. W of No. 
1, 150 ft. from NW line of lease, Robinson Sur.... .T. D. 2,425 ft.; drig 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 4 Annie Knodel. 450 ft. 
from NW line, 450 ft. from SW line, Robinson Sur...T. D. 2,534 ft.; waiting on cement 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 6 Rand Miller, 150 ft. 


from NW line, 450 ft. from SW line, Alexander Sur...T. D. 2,400 ft.; drig. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 5 Rand Miller, 390 ft. 
from NW line, 780 ft. from SW line of lease Alex- 
SN ER. naw ks 6 60 6 Oh. 6:0 66S 8S NG6 FERS 0-0 00:405.09 8 s100 T. D. 2,622 ft.; drig. plugs; stand- 
ardizing; estimated at 360 bbls 
The Texas Company’s No. 6-A Knoblock, 750 ft. from 
SW line, 600 ft. from SE line of lease, Robinson 


GO. cc cSccecccccendecsscccesvresoesecese cecceesteses Location. 
The Texas Company's No. 7-A Knoblock, 1,225 ft. from 
SW line, 600 ft. from SE line of lease, Robinson 
‘rr rrrrererrr it; oe re ee Location. 
The Texas Co.’s No. 8-A Knoblock, 1,592 ft. from SW 
line, 600 ft. from SE line of lease, Robinson Sur... .location. 
The Texas Company's No. 9-A Knoblock, 450 ft. from 
NE line, 600 ft. from SE line of lease, Robinson 
BOP. ccccscceseccivecsvcccccescescrecescocececceccsce - Location. 
The Texas Company’s No. 4 Pauline Roamel, 850 ft. 
from SE line, 450 ft. from SW line of lease, Hodges 
BOF. cccccecccccvccecccccccsccceccceecceccecceosceoes Location. 
The Texas Company’s No. 1 Appling, 180 ft. from 8S 
line, 450 ft. E of NE cor. of Alexander Sur. in 
Ce PTE, ncavericecestésdtagececssecsvenpesere Location. 
The Texas Company’s No. 7 Posey, 300 ft. SW of NE 
F. L. Thomson’s No. 2 Posey, 25 ft. from NW line, 309 
$t, Drath The. Bb cccccecsscestccccscescccsccscssceseses Location. 
CHAPMAN POOL—WILLIAMSON COUNTY 
W. D: Anderson’s No. 6-A T. P. Simmons .............- T. D. 1,745 ft.; completing. 
W. D. Anderson’s No. 7 M. V. Lawrence ...........+++ -T. D. 2,242 ft.; completed for 406 
bbls. 
W. D. Anderson’s No. 8 M. V. Lawrence ..............46+ Location. 
Bartlett & Wilson’s No. 2 R. E. Stewart ..............-- T. D. 790 ft.; drig. 
Bartlett & Wilson’s No. 1 R. E. Stewart .............605 Tt. D. 040. Ss Gris. 
Chapman et al’s No. D-3 J. C. Abbott .............-eeee T. D. 1,820 ft.; completed for 200 
bbls. on pump. 
Chapman et al’s No. D-4 J. C. Abbott .............--46-. T. D. 1,892 ft.; completed for 409 
bbls. 
Chapman et al’s No. D-7 J. C. Abbott ............--0e T. D. 200 ft.; drig. 
E. L. Chapman et al’s No. D-9 J. C. "shit ea T. D. 1,900 ft.; completed for 29% 


bbls. on pump; number changed 
from 9 to 3 
from 


J. L. Collins & Co.’s No. 7 M. V. Lawrence, 150 ft. 


E line, 215 ft. from S line of 27-ac. tract in the 
OS ED . nib dat dbe ce snd 48666665005 090 60deRuEo8 Csg. setting; shut down for water. 
E. E. Ertell’s No. 7 J. C. ADDOtt 2... ccc ccccccccccccccces 7. 700 ft.; drig. 
Horn & Stratton’s No. 9 J. C. Abbott, W side of lease, 
150 ft. from S line in the S. Miller Sur. ........... T. D. 350 ft.; set 10-1in. csg. 
Marts et al’s No. 5 T. P. Simmons, 300 ft. from No. 2, 
150 ft. from 8S line in the S. Miller Sur. ...........+- T. D. 1,902 ft.; swabbing. 
Patton Prod. Co.’s No. 2 J. C. Abbott, on S 32 acres of 
SL SE acamne'n.n::s.0:0:0.0'p bade e anes 0's 0s See aw eee ob Tf. D. 1,878 ft.; completed for 15¢ 
bbls. 
E. L. Chapman et al’s No. 2-A Sides ...........22.-e008 Rigging up. 
J. L. Cellins & Co.’s No. 5 M. V. Lawrence, 150 ft. 
from W line, 515 ft. from S line of 27-ac. tract, 
SS ML.” nick anhobensss edcsnerenceserenne cooocod. D. 1,663 fh; rig. 
McNeal et al’s No. 7 Kilgore ...........2ccccsccccvccees Skidding derrick. 
E. C. Mead’s No. 1 Abbott, 100 ft. from N and W 
lines of 6-ac. tract, S. Miller Sur. ...........0+++-05 T. D. 2,166 ft.; shut down. 


G. Stratton’s No. 5 J. C. Abbott, 450 ft. from 

150 ft. from 8S line of 32-ac. tract, S. Miller Sur...... vT. D. 1.730 ft.; set esg. 
PETTU COUNTY 

Batex Petroleum Co.’s No. 3 Burnett, 
N nami 600 ft. from E line of 320-ac. tract, 
ar ea Pr rr ert hie Location. 

Batex "oll Co.’s No. 2 Burnett, 361 ft. N line, 900 ft. 
from E line of lease in the south John Pace Sur. . T. D. 3,708 ft.; plugged back; esti- 
mated 5,000,000 ft. wet gas. 


Houston Oil Co.’s No. 1, Block 21, Pettus Townsite, 
Ge Me EE,  wocscnawes oncb cease eranenseewbearanaes T. D. 4,171 ft.; abnd.; dry. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 8 McKinney, S off- 
set to Bik. 31, Pettus Kerr Sur. .........ccccccceee T. D. 4,300 ft.; dry and abnd. 
J. L. Mauldin’s No. 1 fee, 1,300 ft. N of S line, 150 
ft. E of Medio Creek, Kerr Sur. ..........seeeeeeee T .D. 3,734 ft.; shut down for fuet. 
Moody-Seagraves Producing Co.’s No. 2 McKinney, 3- 
340 ft. from E line, 450 ft. from S line, McKinney 
Cre TE Ge MINNIE GRRE. 10 « « 00's cncicqecqscccccccesees Location. 
The Texas Company’s No. 2 J. R. Scott, 200 ft. from 
N line, 150 ft. from W line, J. M. Urango Sur...... T. D. 690 ft.; drig. 
The Texas Co.’s No. 3 J. R. Scott, 7,100 ft. from No. 
Dy GR 2} cewin ce cole Seo BS 2 ohd cB SEs coe reccscvbeseseces Location. 
Union Producing Co.’s No. 23 Ray, east offset to Blk. 
r . fl A EE PS errr ee eee T. D. 3,932 ft.; completed; gauged 
; 52 bbls. per hr. 
Union Producing Co.’s No. 25 Ray, 1,700 ft. from 8S 
line, 1,400 ft. from E line of P. Miller Sur.......... -T. D. 2,568 ft.; drig. stick shate 
and lime. 
Union Producing Co.’s No. 26 Ray, 3,500 ft. from 8 
line, 2,000 ft. from E line, P. Miller Sur. ......... . Location. 
G 
South Texas Production Co.’s No. 2 Ollie Purl, 1,200 ft. 
NE of No. 1 .......-- Ma GEU ds Leu setswcsceveveete T. D. 1,986 ft.; compuieted; esti- 
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South Texas Production Co.’s No. 3 Walter, 800 ft. 
from S line, 460 ft. from E line of Waliers tract 


CU SER “GR onc ag se c-ccekeprisdhersnsosecvecntveqeued T. D. 1,984 ft.; setting csg. to teac 
gas with 650 Ibs. pressure; co-- 
ing. 

SAXET FIELD—NUECES COUNTY 
Saxet Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 2 Donnegan, 2,150 ft. due 
@. GE: BEG, 2 DOMMOGOR. 2ccctccccocccescccsccseccscecs T. D. 5,800 ft.; drig. 
Saxet Off & Gas Co.’s No. 7 Dunn, 2,400 ft. NW and 
200 ft. NE of S cor. sf Dunn farm ................- Derrick. 


Moody-Seagraves Producing Co.'s No. 1 Smith, 450 ft. 
from N and E line of 120-acre tract, J. Dunn Sur...T. D. 480 ft.; set 12%-in. csg. 
WHITE POINT FIELD—SAN PATRICIO COUNTY 
Saxet Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 17 Rachel, 150 ft. from N 
line, 1,600 ft. from E line of 200-ac. tract ........... T. D. 4,896 ft. 
LION McFADDEN POOL—VICTORIA COUNTY 
Houston Oil Co.’s No. 1 McFadden, 330 ft. S and 900 
ft. E of SE cor. of survey, L. Mann Sur............ T. D. 4,633 ft.; 
Lion Oil Refining Co.'s No. 2 McFadden, 1,917 ft. 
of NE cor. and 512 ft. at right angles from N 
line of Edwards Sur., 660 ft. E of No. 1 in the 
Bee SR i Fa as Sith 0 tcc 60000. tmewesen os 


abnd. 


T. D. 6,425 ft.; drill stem stuck: 
lubricating with oil 
LAREDO DISTRICT 


SCHOOLFIELD-O’BYRNE POOL—DUVAL COUNTY 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 Edge-Hahl, 150 ft. from 


an. © © £8 fF 8 aa aaa T. D. 3,837 ft.; drig. 
F. M. Frasher and R. F. Schoolfield’s No. 1 Duval 
Land Co., 990 ft. from N line, 1,320 ft. from W 
Ges Ss UE iS sb whiten ote Jude iueeerseedeededaees .+T. D. 1,850 ft.; drig. sand 1,590- 
1,600 ft.; tested salt water. 
RANDADO POOL—JIM HOGG COUNTY 
J. W. Pippin’s No. 1 Hinnant, 150 ft. each way from 
OW: car., Wis. 22, Dar. BOF. 260s s decvceqecccesnecevsas Derrick 


KOHLER POOL—DUVAL COUNTY 
Co-operative Drilling Co.'s No. 4 John Dinn, 450 ft. from 


N. line, 450 ft. from W Lne, Blk. 4, Sur. 454....... T. D. 1,200 ft.; drig. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 50 Kohler, 2,805 
ft. from S line, 165 ft. from W line of Sur. 164....Standing; ready to spud 


8. R. C. POOL—DUVAL COUNTY 
S. R. C. Oil Co.-Vacuum Oil Co.'s No. 2 Duval County 


Ranch Co., 1,050 ft. from E line, 2,050 ft. from N 

ee GH. GE. den ruewnsp sags ceepacereseasipaaea ones T. D. 1,906 ft.; abnd.; drill stem 
stuck. 

COLE POOL—DUVAL COUNTY 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s (O’Hern & Seacord) No. 3-A 

Benavides, 330 ft. from SW line, 330 ft. from SE 

eh: Ses ee. ie. Be hohe sees ee checnseSeeae bane T. D. 2,848 ft.; sand 2,841-48 ft.; 
drig. plug. 

ROMA POOL—SITURR COUNTY 
The Texas Company’s No. 5-A V. C. de Guerra, 675 

ft. from N line, 675 ft. from E line, Share 305, 

Paw. GT, SUPERIOR GE TIGR concn cc c.ces sc bvcdeccees T. D. 3,670 ft.; sand 3,541-3,670 
ft.; tested 7 joints oil and mud. 
considerable gas; setting csg. 

MID-OJUELOS—WEBB COUNTY 
O. W. Killam’s No. 1 Garcia, 1,050 ft. from W line, 150 
ft. from N line, Blk. 45, Ojuelos grant ............ T. D. 1,885 ft.; drig. 
REISER POOL—WEBB COUNTY 
oO. W. Killam’s No. 1 Killam (Villegas) cn BIk. 4, 
GO.. BD 6 00:00 edcincnnh onnedssanenagessccapicseanse T. D. 2,810 ft.; drig. 


CAROLINA-TEXAS POOL—WEBB COUNTY 

George S. Marshall’s No. 1 C. W. Webster, 810 ft. from 

S line, 150 ft. from W line, Sur. 684 ................ ZT. D. 3320 £2t.; 
COLE: FIELD—WEBB COUNTY ° 

Alamo Drilling & Leasing Co.’s No. 2 Benavides, 660 ft. 


drig. 


from N line, 660 ft. from E line, Blk. 16, Sur. 694...T. D. 2,300 ft.; coring. 
Oo. W. Killam’s No. 1 Bruni, 260 ft. from NW line, 450 
Oe. SN ee SG IG TE 3 Seo eke ccetebdnennereneen T. D. 3,022 ft.; testing sand 3,012- 
22 ft. 
CHARCO REDONDO POOL—ZAPATA COUNTY 
Cc. R. Moore and J. W. Moore’s No. 1 Adela G. de Flores, 
330 ft. from NW line, 330 ft. from NE line, Doty 
Re oe Sr eee ee eee ey ee ae T. D. 2,000 ft.; standing; sand 
1,570-73 ft.; tested ary. 
Cc. R. Moore and J. W. Moore’s No. 2 Adela G. de Flores, 
150 ft. from NE line, 150 ft. from SE line, Doty 
rr ee ee ee er ere erry T. D. 150 ft.; drig. 
JEN NINGS-MARTINEZ-ZAPATA 
South Texas Production Co.’s No. 1 Gutierrez, 2,000 
ft. from E line, 660 ft. from NW line of Survey 
WE 6 een06wrewes Gari kbewk skids ke ei eee eee Rigging up. 


JENNINGS-MUCKLEROY POOL—ZAPATA COUNTY 
Allied Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 12 Guiterrez, 750 ft. from 


NE line, 3,663 ft. from SE line, Share 4, Fansler 
Partition, Comitas @remt 2... sicscccccccccccccosece T. D. 1,000 ft.; standing. 
Nordan and Morris and Grimm and Yakey’s No. 1 §S 
Bustamente, 990 ft. from NE line, 150 ft. from 
NW line, Share 34, Fansler Partition, Comitas 
I et ee fee eee ee ee ee Derrick. 
Pal-Mar Oil Co.’s No. 1 Jose Bustamente, 150 ft. from 
NW line, 150 ft. from SW line, Share 35, Fansler 
PM I eet eee ee ee Spudded. 
W. R. Shankle’s No. 6 Guiterrez, 1,800 ft. from NE 
line, 2,989 ft. from NW line, Share 4, Fansler 
Po gM PT eee ee Derrick. 
W. R. Shankle’s No. 7 Guiterrez, 2,100 ft. from NE line, 
2,898 ft. from NW line, Share 4, Fansler Partition, 
Ce EL... 5 nso n'n dba 64 65405 20000400 Obs Chmbss Location. 
W. R. Shankle’s No. 15 Trevino, 150 ft. from § line, 
450 ft. from E line, Block 14, Sur. 65 ..-........ee.. T. D. 1,268 ft.; sand 1,242-58 ft.; 


comp. 100 bbls. 


Ss. R. C. Oil Co.’s No. 1 Cuellar, 150 ft. S and W lines, 
2 


BS. BD TI D+ okie HARON ade es400- peddecasces Location 
S. R. C. Oil Co.’s No. 1 F. Cuellar, 300 ft. from S line, 
300 ft. from W line, Bik. 6, Sur. EOS POPS Location. 
S. R. C. Oil Co.’s No. 2 F. Cuellar, 300 ft. froin S line, 
300 ft. from E line, Bik. 8, Sur. 19 ............-065 Location. 
S. R. C. Oil Co.’s No. 9-A Cuellar, 450 ft. from NW 
line, 160 ft. from NE line, Blk. 1, Sur. 65 .......... T. D. 1,029 ft.; waiting on cement. 
Ss. R. C. Oil Co.’s No. 10-A Cuellar, 159 ft. from NW 
line, 150 ft. from SW line, Blk. 10, Sur. 65 ......... Spudded. 
8. R. C. Oil Co.’s No. 9-B Cuellar, 660 ft. from SW line, 
150 ft. from SE line, Bik. 7, Sur. 65 .............6- T. D. 200 ft.; drig. 
8. R. C. Oil Co.’s No, 2-D G. T. Montemayor, 150 ft. W 
line, 45 ft. S line, Block 8, Sur. 19 .......-....--e00% Spudded. 
S. R. C. Oil Co.’s No. 3-C (12-B) Trevino .............. Location. 
Ss. R. C. Oil Co.’s No. 12-B Cuellar, 985 ft. from SW 
line, 110 ft. from NW line, Block 12, Sur. 65......... T. D. 1,249 ft.; sand 1.222-49 ft.; 
comp. 50 bbis. 
Whicker, Arnold & Ahler’s No. 3 Garza, 150 ft. from 


W line, 450 ft. from SE line, Blk. 1, Zerro Ranch 


Cate... COsae GE. . ith tte 6.004 ere posescctpeto code Rigging up: 
J. W. Winch’s No. 1 Bustamente, 450 ft. from NW line, 
150 ft. from NW line, Blk. 7, Share 5, Fansler 
Pastitiem, Gems GUO. ws ole edi idees cc ccweccesces T. D. 1,251 ft.; sand 1,236-51 ft.; 
600 ft. oil; setting liner. 


JENNINGS-CUELLAR POOL—ZAPATA COUNTY 

oO. W. Killam’s No. 1 Slator, Blk. 1, cred Pasture, 
BWetreGO STORE ce ciiccssciccicccdevcis» 
O. W. Killam’s No. 32-B Cuellar, Sur. 277 DeceheentGnees 
MIRANDO VALLEY POOL—ZAPATA COUNTY 

O. W. Killam’s No. 1 Lopez, 181 ft. from W line, 150 





mated 35,000,000 ft. gas. 





ft. from 8 line, Bik. 16, Bur. 361 .........cccsveceee T. D. 1,636 ft.; drig 





MICHIGAN FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 74) 

J. O. Druryee’s No. 1 Johnson I. Bul- 
lard, SE SW Section 10-15n-4w, Isabella 
Township, Isabella County, near Rose- 
bush, was dry and abandoned in the 
upper Monroe at a total depth of 4,595 
feet. 

New locations were the Wittmer com- 
pany’s No. 1 McKenzie, NE NE Section 
25-15n-4w, Isabella Township, Isabella 
County; Owosso Properties Co.’s No. 1 
Thompson, SE NE Section 14-7n-3e, Cal- 
edonia Township, Shiawassee County; 
and Johnson Oil Refining~Co.’s No. 1 





Holland, NW SW SW Section 28-1n- 
13w, Trowbridge ‘Township, Allegan 
County. 


Muskegon Deep Test 

The first deep test in the proved Mus- 
kegon Field failed to make commercial 
gas production in the Monroe formation 
at 2,270 feet, and the Muskegon Gas Co. 
laid plans to make the change back to 
artificial gas for domestic consumers 
within the next 30 days. 

The well was drilled into gas pay sands 
Friday, November 7, but made only about 
a 200,000-foot flow. A week ago the 
well struck gas at 2,255-65 feet with 
pressure and volume enough to lift a col- 
umn of 2,000 feet of salt water over the 
top of the 85-foot derrick. It made three 
flows and was cased and cemented at 
about 2,250 feet just above the gas sands. 

Drilling will be continued with an 8- 
inch hole in the hopes of striking addi- 
tional gas or oil in the Monroe. If un- 
successful at this depth work will pro- 
ceed to the Niagara or lower formations 
as was originally intended. 


SOUTHWEST TEXAS FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 66) 

a hard time getting casing set due to the 
heavy gas pressure but finally got it set 
more than a week ago. The well is in 
the middle of the field. The same com- 
pany’s No. 1-A Boothe, a replacement to 
No. 1 which was lost at qabuut 1 mile 
depth, is now down to 5,263 feet and 
topped the sand at 4,248 feet. No. 1 at 
5,252 feet on drill stem test looked like 
a big gas well but the hole was lost. 
It also showed some oil with the gas. 

In northwestern Duval County the 8. 
R. C. and Vacuum Oil Co. finally lost 
No. 2 Duval Land Co. in Survey 293, 
a few hundred feet southwest of the dis- 
covery well which is flowing about 300 
bbls. daily. No. 2 failed to find the sand 
producing at 1,724 feet in No. 1 and at 
1,906 feet was lost with drill stem stuck 
in the hole. Another location will prob- 
ably be announced soon. 

Vacuum Oil Co. is moving in and about 
ready to start on a test in Survey 280 
which is several miles southwest of Sur- 
vey 293 and the 8S. R. C. Pool 

Bexar County 

In Bexar County Penn Oil Co. is cor- 
ing all the way in No. 1 Kosub, reported 
last at a little below 1,000 feet. It has 
had some favorable showings and is the 
first test started in eastern Bexar where 
the company brought in No. 1 Cooksey 
at 1,460 feet producing on the pump 59 
bbls. of oil a day. No. 1 Kosub is after 
information on the formations and is lo- 
cated a little northeast of the discovery 
well. Regardless of other sands it will 
probably go to the Edwards as the com- 
pany is due to test the Edwards in that 
territory and on that lease block. De- 
velopment of the shallower sand at 1,460 
feet can be delayed till later. 

Frio County 

A. H. Wray finally tested out No. 1 
Burns in northeastern Frio County about 
30 miles southwest of San Antonio and 
got a small gas well at 2,368 feet, but 
was not satisfied and is drilling deeper. 
Late in the week it was below 2,600 feet 
and drilling. Its next chance is at the 
contact with the chalk and the next 
after that in the Edwards which will be 
down at 3,000 feet or more. 

South of Seguin Adams & Lyles’ No. 
1 Seligman, with elevation of 464 feet, 
topped the chalk at 1,939 fect and topped 
the Edwards at 2,251 feet and drilled to 
2,270 feet without showing anything even 
water. It is in that same territory south- 
east of Seguin that has been wildcatted 








over so thoroughly and looks like another 
failure. 

In the White Point Field in Nueces 
County Saxet’s No. 17 Rachel, reported 
last week with an oil showing at 4,896 
feet, has set casing at 4,880 feet and 
same time this week should be ready to 
make a test. This is one of a series of 
deep tests the Saxet Oil Co. is making 
in that region and the first in the White 
Point Field on the north side of the 
Nueces Bay. On the south side of the bay 
in Nueces County the company’s first 
deep test got a small well at around 4,000 
feet and the second which is the No. 2 
Donigan is down 5,800 feet and drilling. 


KANSAS FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 61) 

1,875 feet on the last report. The owners 
expect to find the Dakota sand at ap- 
proximately 2,150 feet. The test is con- 
tracted to be drilled to 3,500 feet unless 
oil and gas is found at a lesser depth. 
The test is a wildcat and is the most 
northwesterly drilling test in the State 
at the present time. 

In Edwards County, the Dixie Oil Co. 
and others’ No. 1 McCarty, £W cor. SE, 
Section 30-25-l7w, was shet with 10 
quarts at 4,563-68 feet where a showing 
of oil was found. The test was drilled 
to a total depth of 4,599 feet. It is be- 
lieved the shot increased the showing of 
oil while the crew is cleaning out. 

Butler County 

National Refining Co.’s No. 1 Setter- 
gren, NW cor., Section 32-26-4, is dry 
and abandoned at 2,898 feet. No. 1 Hed- 
derman, SW cor. NE, Section 24-28-5, an 
old well drilled deeper, has been aban- 
doned at 3,210 feet. 

Cowley County 

Roth & Faurot staked location for No. 
4 Holt, NW cor. SE, Section 12-32-4 
Lewis Production Co. moved a machine 
in for No. 1-A Roberts, NE cor. SW, 
Section 12-32-4. Suppes and others’ No. 
1 Graham, SW cor. NW SE, Section 33 
32-7, is a machine. Pyle and others’ No 
1 Pudden, C SE NE, Section 16-35-4, is 
an old well being rigged up to deepen 
from 1,756 feet. 

Elk County 

Ferguson and others’ No. 1 Ferguson, 
SW cor. NE SW, Section 23-30-8, an old 
gas well, has been deepened from 1,798 
feet to 2,911 feet, filling up with 1,500 
feet of oil in 10 hours and is now shut 
down for connection. 

Ellis County 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. made location for 
No. 1 Perry, NE cor. SE, Section 19-11- 
liw. 








Greenwood County 
Simmons and others’ No. 5 Harris, SW 
cor. SE NW, Section 19-22-11, has been 
completed for 75 bbls. in sand 2,014-45 
feet. Shull Drilling Co.’s No. 1 Johnson, 
NE cor. SE NW, Section 16-24-12, made 
100 bbls. from sand 1,562-87 feet. 
Lyon County 
Sheedy and others’ No. 1 Welch, SE 
cor. NW, Section 31-20-10, is a rig. 
Marion County 
Harwood Oil Co. has the rig up for No 
1 Tolman, SE cor. NW SW, Section 11. 
17-4. 
McPherson County 
McPherson Oil & Gas Co. and Shell Pe- 
troleum Corp.’s No. 1-B Giffin, C SW 
NE, Section 14-19-2w, is moving in. No. 
1 Meyers, C NE NE, Section 14-19-2w, is 
also moving in. Reserve Oil & Gas Co. 
and Shell Petroleum Corp.’s No. 1 Ritz, 
SE cor. SW, Section 31-19-l1w, is moving 
in material. Lario Oil Co. and Shell 
Petroleum Corp.’s No. 1 O. A. Ritz, NE 
cor. SW, Section 1-20-2w, is a slush 
pond. Helmerick & Payne and others’ 
No. 1 Boesker, NW cor. NE, Section 18- 
20-1w, is a rig under construction. 
Rice County 
Stearns & Streeter and others dug the 
cellar for No. 1 Blake, NE cor. NW, Sec- 
tion 9-18-10w. 
Rush County 
Boyle, Grosman and others made loca- 
tion for No. 1 Greenwalt, C SW, Section 
17-19-16w. 
Russell County 
Liggett and others’.No. 1 Whitson, SW 
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cor. NW SW, Section 16-11-15w, is a rig 
on the ground. 
Sedgwick County 
National Refining Co. is building the 
rig for No. 1 Doctor Gselle, SE cor. SW 
SE, Section 1-27-1, Eastborough Pool. 
Stafford County 
Mid-West Exploration Co.’s No. 36 
Richardson, SE cor., Section 36-22-12w, 
has been completed for 340 bbls. in san:1 
3,541-99 feet, swabbing this amount in 
six hours. Boucher and others’ No. 1 
Sinclair, NE cor., Section 9-22-1lw, has 
been abandoned at 3,587 feet. 
Stevens County 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. and 
others’ No. 1 Gregory, C SW, Section 31- 
33-38w, is rigging up. Missouri-Kansas 
Pipe Line Co. and others’ No. 1 Young 
ren, NE cor. SE NW, Section 24-32-39w, 
has been completed for 1,460,000 feet of 
gas in sand 2,585-2,646 feet. Western 
Production Co.’s No. 1 W. R. D. Fee, © 


SE, Section 21-32-38w, made 11,253,000 - 


feet of gas from sand 2,540-2,703 feet. 
No. 3 W. R. D. Fee, C NE, Section 24- 
32-38w, has been completed for 14,000,000 
feet of gas in sand 2,515-2,782 feet. No. 
2 W. R. D. Fee, C NW, Section 26-32- 
38w, gauged 11,451,000 feet of gas from 
sand 2,602-2,761 feet. Argus Production 
Co.’s No. 4 Ratcliff, C SE, Section 26 
32-38w, had sand 2,583-2,775 feet and 
gauged 3,478,000 feet of gas. No.1 J. A. 
Porter, C SE, Section 9-32-37w, made 
3,861,000 feet of gas from sand 2,576- 
2,778 feet. No. 3 Ratcliff, C SW, Sec- 
tion 8-33-37w, has been completed for 
5,000,000 feet of gas from sand 2,590- 
2,685 feet. Western Production Co.’s 
No. 1 John Burrows, C SW, Section 31- 
34-37w, made 1,133,000 feet of gas from 
sand 2,685-2,820 feet. 
Sumner County 

W. K. Mann’s No. 2 Herrick, NW cor. 
SW SW SE, Section 25-31-2, is a ma- 
chine rigging up. 
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and others, SE NE, Section 2-20-4, More- 
house Parish. Greenwood Production 
No. 5 Norsworthy, Section 9-20-3, Union 
Parish, made 1,331,000 feet of gas at 990 
pounds from 2,200 feet. Southern Car- 
bon Co.’s No. 1 G. Harris, NE NE, Sec- 
tion 10-16-6, Richland Parish, gauged 
37,116,000 feet at 645 pounds, total depth 
2,457 feet. Island Gas Co. made a fifth 
test on No. 1 Noe, NE SBE, Section 3-16-5, 
a wildcat 1% miles west of production, 
at 2,560-96 feet and got salt water again 
and shut down at 2,630 feet. T. G. 
Shaw’s No. 1 Wilkinson, Section 4-12-10, 
a semiwildeat on the edge of production 
in the old Bull Bayou Field of Red River 
Parish, has 700 feet of oil in the hole 
from 2,838 feet, also a fishing job, the 
bailer getting stuck. A drill stem test 
at 2,794-2,818 feet on Arkansas-Louisi- 
ana Pipe Line Co.’s No. 1 Griffith, NE 
NW, Section 17-22-10, West Carroll Par- 
ish, northeast of the Monroe gas field, 
was dry. 





Lion’s Big Purchase 


Lion Oil Refining Corp. and the Sun 
Co. were the principals in the largest 
trade for Arkansas production that has 
been made in some time, the former buy- 
ing all the latter’s holdings in Smackover 
consisting of 420 acres with 700 bbls. 
daily production. Just what was paid 
for the properties is only rumor, but 
whatever the figure was it is understood 
to have been a part cash-part oil proposi- 
tion. The property is about equally di- 
vided between producing and nonproduc- 
ing semiwildeat acreage in Section 30-15- 
15; Sections 1, 5 and 9-16-16; Sections 
22 and 27-15-16, and Sections 3, 6 and 
19-16-15. 

H. R. Smith did not run drill stem 
test at 2,891-2,903 feet on No. 1 Lytle, 
Section 31-18-3, Chicot County, as 
planned, and is drilling at 2,910 feet. In 
Union County, Lion Oil Refining Co. has 
rig up for No. 2 Sullivan, NE NW, Sec- 
tion 12-17-14, Champagnolle, and has be- 
gun drilling No. 1 on the same lease but 
in the SE NW, Section 12. Malley & 
Co.’s No. 7 Burns, NW NW, Section 31- 
17-5, in the old El Dorado Pool, has 35 
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feet of fluid in the hole from 2,213 feet 
and will put the well on the pump. 

Oil Field Corp.’s No. 1 Simmons, NW 
NW, Section 13-18-13, Urbana district, 
was dry at 2,301 feet, tested three joints 
of mud and oil at 2,326 feet and is drill- 
ing at 2,775 feet. H. L. Hunt’s No. 5 
Swilly, NE NB, Section 28-16-16, a wild- 
eat about half way between Lisbon and 
Smackover production, has 2,000 feet of 
fluid in the hole from 2,689 feet and ig 
awaiting pumping rig; No. 6, SE SBE, 
Section 21-16-16, is a location. A. B. 
Turner abandoned No. 1 Brown, SE SW, 
Section 23-15-18, Mount Holly district of 
Ouachita County, at 2,183 feet as a 
junked hole, skidded 50 feet and has begun 
drilling second hole. 

East of Texarkana 

In the Garland City wildcat play east 
of Texarkana, E. & F. Oil Co. is coring 
No. 1 Beck, Section 36-15-26, at 2,916 
feet, and C. V. Lenz is coring No. 2 
Johnson, Section 24-15-26, a north offset 
to the discovery well, at 3,100 feet. The 
latter was completed at 2,849 feet. No. 2 
Johnson got oil and salt water on drill 
stem test at 2,920 feet and the E. & F. 
well had 125 bbls. of salt water and 
about 15 bbls. of oil on a test at 3,814 
feet. East Texas Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 
Harvey, Section 2-15-26, is shut down for 
orders at 900 feet after a dry test at S8S88- 
90 feet. E. R. Henderson has made loca- 
tion for No. 1 J. L. Lee, NW cor. SW 
SE, Section 31-8-23, a mile south and 1% 
miles east of No. 1 Tilyou, Section 26-8- 
24, at Delight, Pike County. The latter, 
last reported on a month ago, was at 
that time drilling at 1.270 feet. Modisette 
Drilling Co. has abandoned location for 
No. 4 Union Sawmill, Section 14-18-14, 
which was to have been a deep test in the 
Urbana district of Union County. Conn 
Grable’s No. 1 Hoeing, Section 20-9-25, 
Johnson County, was dry and abandoned 
at 2,238 feet. 

John C. Rogers got a 14-inch core of 
sand showing oil from No. 1 Lanier, K. 
E. Welborn Survey of Cass County, 
Texas, at 2,180 feet. Above it was 200 
feet of broken sand showing gas and he 
is arranging to run drill stem test from 
1,920 feet where he got the first sand to 
show gas, to the bottom. The Texas 
Company is drilling 8 miles north and 
was in hard sand at 1,953 feet on No. 1 
Citizens State Bank, Joseph Watkins 
Survey, checking 26 feet higher than 
Rogers. W. D. Chew abandoned No. 1 
Fee, W. J. Hamilton Survey in Marion 
County, 7 miles west of Vivian, La. It 
was dry at 3,328 feet, plugged back to 
1,550 feet, and was dry again. P. E. Hus- 
sey’s No. 1 Trammell in the Charles 
Lockhart Survey of Marion County is re- 
ported to have had a good show of oil in 
a core cut in lime at 1,884 feet. The 
Texas Company’s No. 2 Brumble, E. F. 
Mitcheson Survey of Panola County, 
made 760,000 feet of gas at 910 pounds 
from 2,350 feet, and Natural Gas Pro- 
ducing Co. completed No. 8 Roquemore in 
the B. C. Jordan Survey making 25,000,- 
000 feet of gas as another well in the deep 
Trinity, total depth 4,707 feet. 
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the deep sand in Section 30-8-8, and the 
Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co. has taken over 
the operation of these tests. The discov- 
ery well in the area drilled by the Deep 
Rock Oil & Refining Co., the No. 1 Whit- 
worth, in Section 30-8-8, is making 
around 2,400 bbls. a day on the air-gas 
lift. 

New locations are being staked on the 
Wewoka townsite, making it the only 
townlot area outside of Oklahoma City 
Pool in the State. The Hamilton Devel- 
opment Co. has announced a location on 
Block B in approximately the SW cor. 
SE Section 30-8-8. 

4,000-Bbl. Well in Carr City 

The Carr City extension area is the 
most active drilling area in the Seminole 
district. New producers are expected to 
be completed during the week. Gypsy Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 Tiger, SE cor. SW NW Sec- 
tion 3-8-5, is estimated to be a 4,000-bbl. 
well from the Viola and Hunton lime at 
a total depth of 4,089 feet. Pure Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 Tiger, SW cor. NE SW Section 
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3-8-5, swabbed 80 bbls. in one and one- 
half hours from the Wilcox sand at 
4,142-60 feet. After swabbing, the hole 
filled up 1,700 feet with oil. It will be 
given a shot. Empire Oil & Refining 
Co.'s No. 2 Larney, NE cor. SE Sec- 
tion 3-8-5, is shut down for a pipe line 
connection in Wilcox sand at a total 
depth of 4,146 feet. 

Another test is expected to reach the 
pay horizon in the new area southeast of 
East Earlsboro Pool, when The Texas 
Company and others’ No. 1 Knight, NE 
cor. NW SW Section 29-9-6, Seminole 
County, found a showing of gas in the 
Simpson sand at 4,080 feet. The log of 
the test shows the Viola lime to be about 
88 feet, which is 10 feet less than the 
discovery well of the Amerada Petroleum 
Corp. and Dixie Oil Co. The owners be- 
lieve the test has the formations regular. 
The Wilcox sand was found at 4,110-39 
feet, where oil rose 3,000 feet in the 
hole and the operators were preparing to 
swab. 

Big Gasser in Perry Area 

One completion was reported in the 
Perry Pool, in Noble County, during the 
week and one location was staked in the 
Otoe Indian Reservation district. Twin 
State Oil Co.’s No. 1 Trussell, NE cor. 
SE, Section 6-20-lw, was sbut in with 
14,000,000 feet of gas a day. It was 
showing a small amount of oil when shut 
in. Washoma Petroleum Co. and others’ 
No. 1 Otoe, NE cor., Section 22-22-1, is 
a location, and is expected to be started 
the next 10 days. Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co.’s No. 1 Upperman, SW cor., Section 
22-22-1, is spudding. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 2 Weed- 
er, NE cor. NW NW, Section 22-21-2w, 
Noble County, is being drilled into the 
Wilcox sand at 5,921 feet with nothing 
showing. Same operator’s No. 1 Wollos- 
sen, SE cor. NE NE, Section 21-21-2w, 
is recementing surface pipe while the 
total depth of the test is 4,750 feet. 

In the Reiter-Foster Pool in Payne 
County, Reiter-Foster Oil Corp.’s No. 1 
R. Finnell, has been plugged back from 
a total depth of 5,100 feet to 4.989 feet 
where it may be shot. A showing of oil 
was found in’the test. Production re- 
ports from the producing wells in the 
area were as follows: Reiter-Foster Oil 
Corp. and others’ No. 1 T. Finnell, C 
NE NW, Section 5-19-lw, was flowing 
242 bbls. a day under proration and 
the same operators’ No. 1 P. Watkins, 
C SW SE, Section 5-19-1w, was flowing 
103 bbls. with the producticn curtailed. 

The Prairie Oil & Gas Co and others’ 
No. 1 Parkinson, SW cor. NW, Section 
22-7-2w, a wildcat near Purcell in Me- 
Clain County, was drilling at 5,014 feet. 
Producers.& Refiners Corp. has secured 
leases on several tracts in Section 27- 
5-4w, McClain County. Minnehoma Oil 
Co. has leased the E half SE SW and 
SW SE SW, Section 34-5-3w, McClain 
County. 

New Hunton Lime Area 


The possibilities of a new Hunton lime 
producing area northeast of the old Crom- 
well Pool, in Okfuskee County, were 
bright when the Carter Oil Co. and others’ 
No. 1 Miller, SW cor. NE SW, Section 
11-11-8, filled up 2,500 feet with oil in 
a short time. The Hunton was found 
at 3,950 feet, and the oil showing was 
found at 4,000 feet. The semiwildcat test 
missed the Cromwell sand, which is the 
main producing horizon in the area, caus- 
ing the operators to drill deeper, and test 
the Wilcox sand. It was drilling deeper 
at 4,025 feet. 

Other tests in the vicinity were nearing 
the pay horizons. Tulsa Oil Co.’s No. 1 
David, SE cor. NW, Section 3-12-9, Ok- 
fuskee County, had the Dutcher sand at 
3,295-3.312 feet with a showing of oil and 
was drilling deeper at 3,400 feet. 

Greater Seminole Production 
The production from the Greater Semi- 


nole area for the week ending November 
3 was as follows: 


Pool— Wells Bbls. 
TN ie oca oe nea a 370 22,764 
East Little River .. ccc 12,101 
- f SO Pa ae 70 9,307 
EY tthe adc Git «candies < 135 3,041 
il a i lac a Ae 92 5,424 
ME cakes. fe abakeoet ne 278 13,384 
ee. RC ee 283 14,953 
South Earlsboro ........ .. 27 8,657 
East Earlsboro .. er 14,475 
DOE Sa Rare oh ces tw osees 259 13,402 








East Seminole ............. 33 2,091 
Searight ...... 86 6,860 
.. eee 273 14,126 
ST 64 as BO eede ones 26 1,007 
ee 42 10,523 
a i i aes aa 102 16,520 
SEAT ho oS od weds Fadeveens 51 4,897 
Dy Se: KA oe wewnees 482 22,219 

WN 05. « sottie Fane abactats 2,852 195,747 


Greater Seminole Shioments 
The pipe line shipments from the 
Greater Seminole area total 175,718 bbls. 
for the week ending November 3. The 
daily averages from the various pools 
were as follows: 








Asher- 

Semi- Pearson, 
nole St. Louis Konawa 

Company— bbls. bbls. bbls. 

Barnsdall ..... Tee <i hewn: |. estes’ 
Champlin ..... Se wine 522 
Consolidated.... “ | eee eee 
CosGem 1... or I 6c, dommes 5,259 
Deep Rock .... 2,072 aero 
Empire —  vescee. seine 
ES oe 13,089 2,977 133 
Magnolia ...... 4,885 Aa 
Oklahoma 20,653 140 235 
Prairie ocecs BT 4,558 3,693 
Prod. & Refrs. . an)! «‘Seeese | | wwatees 
BE” ive who-a-a ae Sere eee ee 
Rea 1,796 573 1,466 
Stanolind 26,508 6,872 3,545 
i. ee 8,289 5,247 2,361 
WE . 64s uae 20d 9,033 Re) © baewess 
po 121,538 33.748 17,214 

Tank Cafe 200%. 1,368 1,850 

Grand total .122,906 35,598 


Oklahoma City Oil Shipments 
The total shipments from the Oklahoma 
City Pool for the week ending November 3 
were 584,668 bbls. The daily average 
shipments by companies were as follows: 





Dy. av. 

Company— (bbls. ) 
i a 17,443 
aa 3,907 
Magnolia 9,752 
Oklahoma 11,008 
| eee 14,589 
IE OOS SOOPER L ET - 21,759 
EE 63.55. n pane euaer cle pasliewen anes 260 
EE cc nebo Es dae Sas eR has 2.509 
Ra eer 1,675 
I Ne ee ee 443 
ag Pere eer rr F 180 
WE bean ian Oe weeee ; 83,524 


The following wells were on produc- 
tion in the Oklahoma City Pool during 
the seven days ending November 3, under 
the proration orders. All other com- 
pleted wells were shut in and will be 
produced when the shut-in time is com- 
pleted. 





Well 
S.T.R. No. Bbls. 
Anderson-Prichard: 
Ee 1-11-3w 4 76 
ee 2-11-3 1 8 
Habegger .......... 14-11-83 1 179 
Ryan 2-11-3 1 144 
0 rr er ner ere 2-11-3 1 141 
Roosevelt Place .... 2-11-3 5 342 
Coline: 
eee 25-11-3 16 18 
TE x 6.cs des es000 18-11-2 8 363 
Continental: 
Ie r et Ce 6-10-2 3 488 
Cromwell-Franklin: 
_ 2 ae 13-11-3 30 10,269 
Hall Briscoe: 
PE woekenceuans 10-11-3 4 3,314 
CO 14-11-3 3 1,475 
ES 855.6 6s one eek 2-11-3 1 235 
Heeman-Coe: 
Cunningham ....... 1-11-3 2 372 
ek Gs 
ES, Slee 449 50 omar 18-11-2 1 12 
Barker, Drake ..... 14-11-3 1 1,363 
Bod. Anderson ..... 30-11-2 3 21 
Bodine, A. 6 116 
Bodine, 8S. 3 22 
Butterfield 1 1,003 
WE. Ginrwnewes 5 36 
Canfield, I 2 39 
Coppinger x 155 
BE aiewasis eens eos 2 1,0v1 
Emmerson, N. ..... 30-11-2 11 =1,351 
Farley, Fuzzell ..... 19-11-2 2 227 
Ferndale, Comm. ... 11-11-3 4 1,240 
nn EO Oe 11-11-38 2 143 
Mv oespocnas 14-11-3 2 49 
MD, we tcecnsce seus 25-11-3 9 321 
i a A 1-11-3 4 361 
ne Pere er 31-11-2 14 «1,699 
Jones, Comm. ...... 1-11-3 4 963 
Be,  nc0.6: 008 14-11-38 4 799 
ie ee 24-11-3 3 10 
Lawrence Place .... 15-11-3 2 799 
Magnolia Heights .. 14-11-3 1 192 
i. de, SEs 2 tsk ie, See 4 328 
Mt. Vernon Heights... 15-11-3 1 118 
Chie, CHP co csesacs 24-11-3 1 32 
Pasadena Heights .. 14-11-3 3 392 
Peterson, Sad 25-11-3 8 429 
Ae 15-11-3 2 21 
PRED 6 csvctlasees 1-11-3 1 349 
a ee eee 11-11-3 1 803 
ee 32-11-2 5 156 
EE «shia is Aes ahh weird 31-11-2 11 3,564 
Theimer, E. ........ 12-11-3 8 61 
Thom. Fuzzell ..... 13-11-3 3 101 
le 13-11-3 10 416 
Reema... CHae.. o.00s 14-11-3 4 496 
Troesper, C. B. ...... 11-11-3 1 409 
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Well 
S.T.R. No. Bblis 
Co.  *« Sasa 14-11-3 2 809 
Trosper, H. G. ...... 14-11-3 5 188 
A ee 12-11-3 2 414 
Trosper, Hughes .... 11-11-3 1 296 
\. Serre 23-11-3 6 695 
Unsell-Krager ...... 23-11-3 3 581 
TN? ao 00 ds) 00 og 10-11-3 2 597 
ere 24-11-3 1 39 
yaar 23-11-3 6 275 
bo. Me ee 13-11-3 3 73 
Wilkie-Anderson 25-11-3 3 64 
eee 23-11-3 1 25% 
Williamson, Can. ... 24-11-3 2 79 
1 haat at: 
Boulevard, Add. .... 14-11-3 1 198 
Mid-Kansas: 
ha acacia oS 5.058 24-11-3 5 25 
SN ioc cee OSes 23-11-3 4 559 
Trosper, D. B. ..... 19-12-1 1 173 
Mid-Kansas-Ramsey: 
SE, “5.6. tc 0 054 oy 0-40 32-14-3 1 201 
Minnehoma: 
Oe eye tee 2-11-3 1 §57 
Morgan: 
AE Aaa ee 2-11-3 1 32 
Oils, Inc.: 
SN Skcdewisc caine ote 2-11-3 1 1,675 
Phillips: 
| GS MAAR 1-11-3 1 183 
Phillips-Sinclair: 
rr 2-11-3 1 994 
Prairie-Slick: 
SS Pee 19-11-2 7 319 
BD was kisi dade os 32-11-2 7 1,593 
Reynolds, W. R.: 
pO ee 1-11-3 1 1,166 
Shaffer, J. C.: 
Oe 14-11-3 1 174 
Shaffer, J. C., et al: 
Vinita Park ........ 2-11-3 2 1,416 
Shell: 
PONE occ ceeevsivis 23-11-3 1 181 
EE 08st 04 s40aes 30-11-2 7 79 
Sinclair: 
School Land No. 55.. 36-11-3 16 2,445 
School Land No. 67.. 36-11-3 4 1,229 
WE cit sesas s.rdees 31-11-2 16 «67,749 
Sinclair-Amerada: 
MEY chop ve cene ree 30-11-2 10 19 
Sinclair: 
School Land No. 69.. 36-11-3 3 4,181 
Skelly: 
WEEE weccececiccecss 10-11-3 1 652 
Skelly et al: 
Pri TT Ty 2-11-3 1 683 
a A nidok ida ani Gs 31-11-2 8 1,156 
EE Sad ea nenree-< 10-11-3 2 94 
Slick, T. B 
ers coe 2-11-3 1 155 
. 3s er se 2-11-3 2 354 
Dee Ge Ge ccccedes 10-11-3 1 262 
OO , SS rer 13-11-3 2 39 
BID Shiva’ o- 0: eemeroia'd 2-11-3 1 168 
ri: ree 2-11-3 1 lvl 
nd de wow hs 34-12-3 1 348 
Slick, T. B., et al: 
RIORERE ons c cnsves 2-11-3 2 191 
pO ESE rer rs 1 667 
DE vennaeecoeees 2 58 
OT ee eT ee 1 1,047 
Townsend 2 2 
Zerkerle : es 1 14% 
I GW 6. sib wees pee 8 641 
Hussman 1 219 
Slick-I. T. I. O.: 
EES. ble bbws pea e-0s 11-11-3 1 304 
Po ee 14-11-3 1 214 
ee 2-11-3 1 64 
Wirt Franklin: 
EE ikon 0.0 ¢00 9-05 11-11-3 1 415 
ae 12-11-3 10 4,740 
OD dco cnten ab renatis 2-11-3 1 128 
BE anccccccnses 2-11-3 12 2,042 
Theimer-Butt ...... 11-11-3 1 220 
Wright-Smith: 
GE etek amcnn cere 2-11-3 2 91 
ET ik Land ann dene hee aeee 634 81,442 
BE WE ho c.cc.b se Sicwscoviic’s 626 79,774 


New wells, 9. Dry and abandoned, 1. In- 
crease, 1,688 bbls. Average per well for 
pool, 128 bbls. 


Beckham County 
Producers Exploration Co.’s No. 1 
Pederson, NE cor. NW, Section 23-9-23w, 
Sayre Field, is an old well drilling deeper 
at 2,927 feet showing oil and gas. Mid- 
Tex Oil Co.’s No. 1 Seidel, SE cor. SW 
SW, Section 17-9-22w, is rigging up te 
deepen from 2,402 feet. 
Caddo County 
Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co. and Ramsey 
Petroleum Corp.’s No. 1 Rowe, SW cor. 
NW NE, Section 36-6-10w, is an old well 
deepened from 3,316 feet to 3,328 feet. 
flowing 1,196 bbls. Clyde Kahl’s No. 1 
McKenna, SW cor. NE NW, Section 31- 
6-9w, has been abandoned at 4,980 feet. 
English Drilling Co.’s No. 7 Abernathy, 
SW cor. NE SE, Section 31-6-9w, has 
been abandoned at 2,312 feet. Badgett & 
Cooper’s No. 1 Miller, NE cor. NW SW, 
Section 25-4-8w, has been completed for 
4,000,000 feet of gas in sand 1,840-50 
feet, total depth 1,867 feet. 
Grady County 
Badgett & Cooper’s No. 1 Noah Berry, 
C N half NW, Section 25-4-8w, is ce- 
menting surface pipe. Meridian Gas Co.’s 
No. 3 Kinnard, CWL SE NB, Section 36- 
4-8w, has been completed for 8,000,000 
feet of gas in sand 2,025-2,125 feet. 
Hughes County 
Canady and others’ No. 1 Kanard, NW 
cor. SW, Section 29-9-12, is dry and aban 
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doned at 4,505 feet. Mid-Kansas Oil & 
Gas Co.’s No. 1 Street, SW cor. NW SW, 
Section 16-7-8, is dry and abandoned at 
3,576 feet. Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s No. 
2 Jackson, NE cor. SW NE, Section 17- 
7-8, has been completed for 32,000,000 
feet of gas in Booch sand 2,926-46 feet. 
Oklahoma County 

Phillips Petroleum Co. has the cellar 
dug for No. 1 Crean, SE cor. NE, Sec- 
tion 3-11-3w, Oklahoma City Pool. 
Thomas B. Slick estate made location 
for No. 1 Central, Block 1, Lot 12, Cen- 
tral Addition, SE cor. NE SE, Section 
3-11-3w. Phillips Petroleum Co. staked 
location for No. 1 Henderson, Block 1, 
Lot 14, Blevins Second Addition, SW 
cor. NW NW NE, Section 10-11-3w. Lo- 
cation was made for No. 1 Robb, Block 
12, Lot 26, Schilling Addition, SE cor. 
SW NE SW, Section 10-11-3w. Mabee 
and others is a location, Block 8, Lot 6, 
Eckroat Addition, SE cor. NE NW, Sec 
tion 10-11-3w. Hall & Briscoe’s No. 1 
Mueller, SW cor. SE NW, Section 2-11- 
3w, has-been completed for 15,352 bbls. in 
17 hours from sand 6,420-6,545 feet. Min- 
nehoma Oil Co.’s No. 1 Pugh, SW cor. 
NW, Section 2-11-3w, has been completed 
in sand 6,242-6,520 feet for 40,344 bbls. 
in 16 hours. Wirt Franklin Petroleum 
Corp.’s No. 1 Shahan, SE cor. SW SW, 
Section 2-11-3w, flowed 1,289 bbls. in 
eight hours from sand 6,212-6,533 feet. 
Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. and 
others’ No. 3 Ferndale Community, SW 
cor. NE NE, Section 11-11-3w, topped 
the Stamper sand at 6,550 feet, drilled to 
6,556 feet and plugged back to 6,549 feet 
where it made 3,120 in eight hours. Co- 
line Oil Co.’s No. 4 Olds, NE cor. NW, 
Section 24-11-3w, has been completed for 
18,000,000 feet of gas at 5,908 feet after 
being plugged back from 6,547 feet. Sin- 
clair Oil & Gas Co. and Independent Oil 
& Gas Co.’s No. 2 School Land No. 69, 
NW cor. NE NE SW, Section 36-11-3w, 
had sand 6,565 feet, total depth’ 6,700 feet 
and flowed 8,688 bbls. in eight hours. 
No. 3 School Land No. 69, SE cor. NE 
SW, Section 36-11-3w, has been completed 
for 5,607 bbls. in eight hours from sand 
6,615-6,700 feet. 

Osage County 

Link Oil Co. moved a machine in for 
No. 2-A, NW cor. NE NE, Section 33- 
25-9. Atlantic Oil Producing Co.’s No. 8, 
CNL S half SW, Section 19-25-8, has 
been completed for 45 bbls. in chat 2,466- 
2,500 feet. Western American Oil Co.’s 
No. 16, NE cor. SW NE SW, Section 
4-24-10, is dry and abandoned at 2,154 
feet. 

Pawnee County 


W. A. Rookstool is erecting the rig for 
No. 1 Berry, NW cor. NE SW, Section 
6-20-5. Glass and others’ No. 2 P. Me- 
Collum, NW cor. SE NW, Section 14-20- 
9, is drilling at 160 feet. Johnson Oil 
Refining Co. and others’ No. 1 Mills, NE 
cor. SE NW SE, Section 35-20-9, is dry 
and abandoned at 2,111 feet in Bartles 
ville sand. 

Pottawatomie County 

Gypsy Oil Co.’s No. 2 Horn, NW cor 
NE, Section 23-6-3, West Asher Pool. 
made 4,525 bbls. in sand 3,505-26 feet. 
Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co.'s 
No. 6 Davidson, SE cor. NW, Section 23 
6-3, has been completed for 770 bbls. in 
sand 3,471-84 feet. 

Seminole County 

Pace Petroleum Co. has the cellar dug 
for No. 1 Wewoka Townsite, Block B, 
Hamilton Addition, SW cor. SE NB, Sec- 
tion 30-8-8. Gypsy Oil Co. made location 
for No. 5 Denmark, SE cor. SW SE. 
Section 11-7-6, Little River Pool. Am- 
erada Petroleum Corp. and Dixie Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 Morris, SE cor. SW NW, Section 
29-9-6, East Earlsboro Pool, has been 
completed for 2,115 bbls. in Wilcox sand 
4,123-49 feet after plugging back from 
4,153 feet. Amerada Petroleum Corp.’s 
No. 1 Tiger, NW cor. NE SW, Section 
3-8-5, Carr City Pool, made 2,710 bbls. 
from Wilcox sand 4,124-40 feet. Deep 
Rock Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Whitworth, NW 
cor. SW NB, Section 30-8-8, Wewoka 
Townsite Pool, has been completed for 
2,537 bbls. in Wilcox sand 3,899-3,922 
feet. Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 M. 
Caesar, NW cor. SE, Section 29-6-6, 
flowed 735 bbls. from sand 2,737-69 feet. 





Neal & Milton’s No. 1 Thomas. NW cor. 
NE SW, Section 9-6-7, is dry and aban- 
doned at 3,085 feet. 
Stephens County 
Pace and others’ No. 1-B H. Green, NW 
cor. SE NE, Section 2-2s-8w, is drilling at 
320 feet. No. 4 Dilley, NW cor. NE NW 
SW, Section 27-2s-7w, is drilling at 500 
feet. 
Washita County 
Snodgrass and others’ No. 1 Blocker, 
NW cor., Section 29-8-19w, is shut down 
at 135 feet. Burns & Prince’s No. 1 M. 
Dock, NW cor., Section 21-8-18w, is rig- 
ging up. 
Carter County 
Trevelyn Oil Co. is building the rig for 
No. 18. V. Hooks, NW cor. SW SE, Sec- 
tion 13-1s-3w, Tatum Pool. Anderson 
and others’ rig is up for No. 7 Eaves, 
SW cor. NE SW, Section 24-1s-3w. Car- 
ter Oil Co. and others’ rig is up for No. 1 
J. Hooks, NW cor. SE NE, Section 24- 
1s-3w. George Pace has the rig up for 
No. 2 Mitchell, SW cor. NW NW, Sec- 
tion 30-1s-2w. M. G. R. Oil Co.’s No. 2 
Mitchell, SE cor., Section 24-1s-3w, has 
been completed for 817 bbls. in sands 
2,191-2,335 feet. 
Cherokee County 
Weaver & Proctor’s No. 1 Benge, SW 
cor. NE NE NW, Section 8-14-21, is 
drilling deeper at 800 feet. 
Creek County 
Imo Oil Co. and others’ No. 1-A Coon- 
rod, NE cor. SW SE, Section 4-19-9, is 
spudding. Sample & Mann and others 
moved a machine in for No. 2 Saad, SW 
cor., Section 17-19-9. O. M. Irelan has 
the rig up for No. 1 Bible, NE cor. NW 
SW, Section 20-19-9. Sidwell Drilling 
Co.’s No. 1 Fee, NW cor. SE NB, Section 
12-18-8, is a rig. Hartman & Wright and 
others moved a machine in for No. 1 Mc- 
Kellop, CEL NE NW, Section 26-17-10 
Johnson Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 2 Hen- 
neha, SW cor. SE, Section 11-19-9, has 
been abandoned at 2,192 feet. Jackson & 
Wise’s No. 1 Jackson, NW cor. NE SW, 
Section 14-19-9, is dry and abandoned at 
2,236 feet. H. U. Bartlett’s No. 1-A 
Sneed, CEL NW NW, Section 20-18-9, 
has been completed for 3,500,000 feet of 
gas in sand 2,595-2,609 feet. William 
Sherry and others’ No. 1-A Gooch, C SW 
NW, Section 21-16-11, made 3,250,000 
feet of gas from sand 2,175-82 fect. 
Campbell & Cothran and Deep Rock Oil 
Corp.’s No. 1 Kimble-Reading, SW cor. 
NW NE, Section 15-14-10, has been com- 
pleted for 50 bbls. in Dutcher sand 2,697- 
2,707 feet after plugging back from Wil- 
cox sand 3,263-91 feet. 
Haskell County 
A. W. Ault and others’ No. 1 Hall, NW 
cor. SW SE, Section 14-9-19, is drilling 
at 550 feet. 
Kay County 
Blankenship and others made location 
for No. 1 Hollenbeck, SE cor. NE SE, 
Section 18-27-2. 
LeFlore County 
Red Bank Oil Co.’s No. 1 Fee, SE cor. 
SW NW, Section 23-9-24, has been com- 
pleted for 6,000,000 feet of gas in sand 
5,401-21 feet. 
Marshall County 
R. L. Keener’s No. 1 Barnard, NW cor. 
NE SW, Section 28-5s-6, is dry and aban 
doned at 1,360 feet. 
McIntosh County 
Brown & Brown’s No. 1 C. Estos, SE 
cor. NE NW NW, Section 35-11-15, has 
drilled to 1,146 feet and shut down. Deep 
Fork Oil Co.’s No. 2 M. Williams, C NE 
SE, Section 34-12-14, made 500,000 fect 
of gas from sand 742-53 feet. A. Mof- 
fitt’s No. 1 J. Taylor, NW cor. NE SW. 
Section 29-12-15, is dry and abandoned at 
2,382 feet. 
Muskogee County 
Singer P. & S. Co.’s No. 2 Charles, SW 
cor. NE SW, Section 6-15-15, is an old 
well drilling deeper at 1,157 feet. Tay- 
lor & Geiger’s No. 1 Jackson, SW cor., 
Section 9-15-15, is rigging up. H. Smith’s 
No. 9 Pouncil, SE cor. NW SE NE, 
Section 25-15-15, is spudding. Western 
D. & E. Co. has a machine on the location 
for No. 1 Bailey, NW cor. SW SB, Sec- 
tion 11-15-17. No. 4 Fields, NE cor. SW. 
Section 9-15-18, is also a machine. J. R. 
Parks’ No. 1 Lewis, NW cor. SE SB, 
Section 15-15-18, is drilling at 55 feet. 
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Mack Drilling Co.’s No. 1 Rowe, SE cor., 
Section 27-16-15, has been deepened to 
1,926 feet and abandoned. B. H. Young 
and others’ No. 1-A Richards, C NE NW, 
Section 34-16-15, is dry and abandoned at 
1,268 feet. Taylor & Geiger’s No. 1-A 
Thompson, SW cor. NW NW NB, Sec- 
tion 17-15-15, has been completed for 500,- 
000 feet of gas in sand 835-63 feet. C. F. 
Finefield and others’ No. 1 Murrell, SE 
cor., Section 5-15-18, made 35 bbls. iv 
sand 984-1,016 feet. J. R. Parks’ No. 2 
Rentie, C NE SW, Section 15-15-18, has 
been abandoned at 1,345 feet. R. F. Ray 
and others’ No. 1 Canard, NW cor. SW 
NE, Section 20-15-18, made 2,500,000 
feet of gas from sand 1,328-48 feet. Wil- 
son & Johnson’s No. 2 Jordan, NE cor. 
SW SE, Section 14-13-18, has been aban- 
doned at 779 feet. Bower and others 
No. 1 Griffin, NW cor. SE NB, Section 
23-13-18, is dry and abandoned at 995 
feet. Indian Territory Illuminating Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 Wilson, SW cor., Section 31- 
12-19, made 1,500,000 feet of gas from 
sand 605-20 feet. 
Okfuskee County 
F. Cussack and others’ No. 15 Smith, 
SW cor. SE NE, Section 11-11-11, has 
been abandoned at 3,552 feet. 
Okmulgee County 
Clarmont Oil Co.’s No. 3 Replogle, 
CWL NW NE, Section 12-15-12, is spud- 
ding. Speary Brothers’ No. 1 Simmons, 
NW cor. NE NW NW, Section 29-15-12, 
is spudding. W. C. Newman moved a 
machine in for No. 1-A Brunton, SE cor. 
NE NW, Section 14-14-13. Keithly & 
Smith’s No. 6 Harris, CSL NE SB, Sec- 
tion 1-14-14, is a machine. Whitcomb 
and others’ No. 2 Harris, SW cor. NE 
NE, Section 1-14-14, is drilling at 300 
feet. Eagle-Picher Lead Co.’s No. 2 Sul- 
livan, C NW SE, Section 8-12-12, is 
drilling at 700 feet. Kirkland & Son’s 
No. 4 Brown, CNL SW SW, Section 9- 
15-13, has been completed for 12 bbls. in 
sand 1,971-98 feet. Independent Oil & 
Gas Co.’s No..1 Tucker, SW cor. SE 
NW, Section 9-15-14, is a dry hole at 
2,342 feet. Elm Oil Co.’s No. 24 Rentie, 
SE cor. SW SE, Section 13-14-14, made 
15 bbls. in sand 1,020-91 feet. 


Pittsburg County 
Apex Oil Co.’s No. 1 Walker, NW 
cor. SE, Section 18-7-13, has been aban- 
doned at 1,600 feet. Central States Power 
& Light Co.’s No. 2 Curry, SW cor. SE 
SE, Section 9-7-18, made 8,000,000 feet 
of gas from sand 1,910-80 feet. No. 2 
Koehler, SW cor., Section 11-7-18, has 
been completed for 25,000,000 feet of gas 
in sand 1,810-90 feet. Nolan & Nolan's 
No. 1 Kohler, NE cor., Section 15-7-18, 
gauged 14,000,000 feet of gas from sand 
1,850-1,978 feet. Cities Service Co.’s No. 
1 Featherstone, C NW SE, Section 9-6- 
17, is dry and abandoned at 3,004 feet. 
Pontotoc County 
Benedum-Trees Oil Co.’s No. 1 Wallen. 
NW cor. SE SE, Section 28-5-5, Madill 
Pool, swabbed 8 bbls. from sand 2,399- 
2,424 feet. 
Tulsa County 
Holmes & Burton and others’ No. 1 
Hawkins, NW cor. SW NW, Section 29- 
19-10, is drilling at 1,200 feet. Owens 
and others’ No. 1 Warner, NW cor. SE 
SW, Section 33-18-14, is a machine. Mur- 
ray and others’ No. 1 McIntosh, C NE 
SW, Section 17-19-14, has been aban- 
doned at 1,320 feet. Preston and others’ 
No. 1 Perryman, NE cor. NW NW, Sec- 
tion 4-17-14, has been completed for 25 
bbls. in sand 1,492-1,513 feet. 
Wood County 
Bu-Vi-Bar Petroleum Co. and others’ 
No. 1 Fee, SE cor. SW, Section 10-25- 
15w, is dry and abandoned at 6,104 feet. 
Wagoner County 
J. A. Murphy’s No. 1 C. Simmons, NE 
cor. NW, Section 34-18-15, has set 8-inch 
pipe at 1,270 feet. A. H. Secrist’s No. 2 
Barnett, SW cor. SE NW, Section 34-17- 
16, is drilling at 650 feet. William La 
Pierre’s No. 1 Scott, NW cor. NE, Sec- 
tion 3-16-16, is drilling at 235 feet. Cof- 
fey and others’ No. 1 Cruel, CSL SW 
NE, Section 10-17-16, has been abandoned 
at 718 feet. J. W. Edwards’ No. 2 


Chockley, SE cor. NE, Section 21-17-16, 
made a 25-bbl. well in sand 893-98 feet. 
J. W. Edwards’ No. 1 Jackson, NE cor., 
Section 4-16-16, is a dry hole at 977 feet. 
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Duke and others’ No. 1 Brown, NE cor. 
SW NW, Section 36-16-17, has been aban- 
doned at 868 feet. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 


(Continued from Page 70) 
SW, Section 31-18-38, on tne west side 
of the pool, half a mile south and two- 
thirds of a mile northwest of the nearest 
producers, is drilling at 3,314 feet in an- 








hydrite. It topped brown lime at 2,847" 


feet and had first gas at 2,857 feet and 
first oil at 3,249 feet. Elevation is 3,642 
feet. 
Eunice Area—Lea County 

Atlantic Oil Producing Co.’s No. 1 
Coleman, SW NE NW, Section 17-21-36, 
is digging cellar. This was a location last 
July and then temporarily abandoned and 
has been revived. It is about one-half a 
mile northwest of the producer completed 
recently by Tidal Oil Co. in its No. 1 
Coleman. Tidal’s well, which is in the SW 
cor. NE, Section 17-21-36, was completed 
at 3,968 feet after plugging back from 
4,175 feet. The pay was at 3,853-3,968 
feet and the well made 970 bbls. of oii 
and 4,000,000 feet of gas the first 24 
hours. Elevation is 3,631 feet. Shell Pe- 
troleum Corp.’s No. 1 Coleman, NW cor. 
SE, Section 17-21-36, an offset on the 
south to Tidal’s well, spudded on Octo- 
ber 28 and is drilling at 35 feet in sand. 
Continental Oil Co.’s No. 2 A. E. Meyers. 
SE cor. NW, Section 17-21-36, an off- 
set on the west to Tidal’s well, is build- 
ing rig. Continental’s No. 1 William 
Meyers, SW cor. NW, Section 28-22-36, 
is bottomed at 3,915 feet with a hole full 
of sulphur water and will plug back to 
the gas sand. Ohio Oil Co.’s No. 1 State- 
McDonald, SW NW SW, Section 15-22- 
36, is bottomed at 3,904 feet and rigging 
up cable tools to plug back. 


Caprock Area—Lea County 
Texas Production Co.’s No. 1 Bridges, 
SE cor. NW, Section 17-17-34, is drilling 
at 2,200 feet. 
Lovington Area—Lea County 
Galt, Brown and others’ No. 1 State, 
SW NW NW Section 9-15-35, is drilling 
at 1,830 feet in red beds and shells. 


Eddy County 
Getty Oil Co.’s No. 6 Dooley, C NW 
SW Section 24-20-29, Twin Mounds dis- 
trict, is cementing casing at 1,045 feet, 
below a gas horizon topped at 1,001 feet 
and estimated at 10,000,000 feet. Lock- 
hart & Co.’s No. 1 Livingston, SW SW 
Section 23-24-28, Pearce Canon, is drill- 
ing at 500 feet. 
Quay County 
Hudson Oil Co.’s No. 1 Wetsel, SE SW 
Section 29-12-33, which spudded in and 
shut down at 85 feet last September, is 
reported resuming. 
Juan County 
Murchison Oil Co.’s No. 2 Angel Peak, 
SW SE Section 11-28-11, Kutz Canon, is 
bottomed at 1,840 feet on top of the Pic- 
ture Cliff and is standardizing. Kutz 
Canon Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Day, SW 
cor. Section 20-28-10, is recementing at 
2,012 feet. Continental Oil Co.’s No. 24, 
SW NW Section 1-29-19, Rattlesnake, is 
drilling at 3,700 feet. 
Valencia County 
Thomas B. Harlan and others’ No. 1 
Harlan Ranch, NE cor. NW Section 5- 
6n-2e, is drilling at 3,675 feet in its 
second hole. 
COLORADO 
Weld County 


Contrary to expectations and plans an- 
nounced by officials last week, work was 
not resumed on Platte Valley Petroleum 
Co.’s No. 1 Patterson, NE SE NW Sec- 
tion 24-6n-61, on the Greasewood Dome 
in Weld County, northeastern Colorado, 
on November 1, and no important change 
has taken place in conditions at the well. 
Furthermore, it is very doubtful if any 
attempt will be made for several weeks 
to drill it in. Frank Kirchoff, president 
of the American National Bank, said 
yesterday nothing more would be done on 
the well until everything was ready for 
completing it with the minimum risk as 
to safety, for taking care of the oil when 
it is produced and for going ahead with 
some definite plan of operation. At pres- 
ent the hole is bottomed at 6,667 feet in 
shale, supposedly just above the Muddy, 
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the first sand of the Dakota series, with 
4%-inch casing 32 feet off bottom. It is 
now making an average of five heads a 
day and producing an average of 160 bbls. 
of oil daily. Continental Oil Co. has com- 
pleted the work of setting up a 5,000- 
bbl. tank to supplement the two 500’s 
and the gunbarrel tank and is operating 
three trucks 24 hours a day between the 
well and the Union Pacific Railroad at 
Orchard. The first tank car of oil from 
the well was shipped from Orchard on 
October 31 and went to the Continental's 
new refinery north of Denver. The Con- 
tinental is taking the oil under a tempo- 
rary arrangement and it was stated by »« 
Platte Valley official that no permanent 
arrangement for the marketing of its 
crude has been made. 

In fact, this is one of the reasons 
said to be back of the delay in drill. 
ing in the well, as is also the desire 
to get its leases in the best possible 
shape. This delay also is generally sat- 
isfactory to the major companies, who 
had taken practically no steps to obtain 
protection acreage around the well dur- 
ing its drilling stages or to work out the 
geology. There are crews representing a 
number of companies in the field, not 
only in that district, but throughout east- 
ern Colorado. Most of them are not dis- 
closing their identity and they are keep- 
ing out of each other’s way as far as 
possible. One crew of 35 men made its 
appearance this week and then scattered 
throughout eastern Colorado, but they 
were careful not to reveal any informa- 
tion as to who they are or what inter- 
ests they represent. Surface indications 
of structures are hard to find and con- 
siderable posthole drilling is being done 
in several districts. One crew was said 
to be using a machine brought from 
California that cuts a 24-inch hole into 
which a man can enter and examine the 
strata. 

Morgan County 

Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 State, C NE NE Section 16-1n-57, 
on the Fort Morgan anticline in Morgan 
County and to the southeast of the Platte 
Valley well, is the most closely watched 
wildcat in the State on account of the 
discovery to the northwest, but little in- 
formation is given out except as to drill- 
ing depths. It was reported on November 
1 as drilling at 3,530 feet. It is gener- 
ally expected this well will reach the Da- 
kota at around 1,000 to 2,000 feet shal- 
lower than the Platte Valley discovery. 


Washington County 
Farther south of the two operations 
mentioned, but on the same general fold, 
is the Middlemist Oil Co.’s No. 1 Middle- 
mist, SE SW SB, Section 14-4s-56, Fred 
R. Zimmerman of Milwaukée, former 
governor of Wisconsin, has taken over the 
well for completion and preparations are 
being made to resume under his name. 
The 15%-inch was cemented several 
months ago at 1,030 feet and a little hole 
was made below that depth. A string of 
2,000 feet of 12%4-inch is being moved in. 
Larimer County 
Continental Oil Co.’s No. 3 Scott, SW 
SE Section 6-9-68, Wellington Dome, is 
shut down for orders at 4,637 feet. This 
well was a producer in the Muddy sand 
at 4,345 feet and was being deepened to 
test the Lakota sand. It found water in 
the Dakota, the second sand of the series, 
and topped the Lakota at 4,612 feet and 
is reported to have found water in that 
horizon. Erbe Oil Co.’s No. 1 Maxwell, 
SE NE NE Section 25-8n-70, Bellvue 
district, is installing rotary equipment to 
resume at 125 feet. C. Leonard Smith's 
No. 1 State, SE cor. Section 36-12n-70, 
Sand Creek, -is drilling at 210 feet after 
being shut down for repairs. 
Adams County 
Nettie M. Slatt’s No. 1 Hills, SE cor. 
Section 27-3s-64, Watkins district, is 
drilling at 2,500 feet. 
Baca County 
The A. R. Jones Oil & Operating Co.’s 
No. 1 Boice Cattle, NW NE Section 23- 
(Tract 50)-34-42, Miles Camp structure, 
is resuming after being shut down for 
several weeks and is drilling at 4,012 
feet with a hole full of salt water. A 
water sand, which correlates with the 
sand in which a showing of oil with salt 
water was found in the Magnolia-Ramsey 
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operation farther south on the Oklahoma 
side, was topped at 3,720 feet. 
Fremont County 
Standard Oil Co. of Colorado’s No. 1 
Tiger, SE NW, Section 26-19-69, in the 
South Florence extension, was dry and 
abandoned at 1,604 feet, and Hammond 
& Rocco’s No. 1 Beltramo, NW SW SW 
Section 1-19-70, in the Canon City dis- 
trict, was dry and abandoned at 2,548 
feet. Caraway & Focken’s No. 2-A Grif- 
fith, NE W Section 5-20-69, is shut down 
at 2,760 feet and will drill deeper. An- 
derson Oil Co.’s No. 3 Beltramo, SW SW 
Section 1-19-70, is shut down at 3,400 
feet, and Vogel-Raddatz Corp.’s No. 24 
Travis, NW NE Section 28-20-69, is 
shut down temporarily at-825 feet. 
Archuleta County 
Standard Oil Co. of Colorado’s No. 1 
Wirt, SW SE NW Section 3433n-le, 
Chromo Dome, is spudding. This loca- 
tion is half a mile north of its No. 1 
Fitzhugh, NW SE SW Section 34, which 
is bottomed at 502 feet and showing some 
oil which the company estimates would 
amount to 5 to 10 bbls. a day if pumped. 
The Fitzhugh well is waiting for casing. 
Same company’s No. 1 Crowley, NE cor. 
Section 2-32-2e, Price Dome, which at 
247 feet in sand showed for about 500,000 
feet of gas, is running casing. A gate 
will be installed and the gas will be 
saved for fuel. The company contem- 
plates using the gas for domestic con- 
sumption in towns in that area when a 
larger supply is developed. It is moving 
in for its No. 1 Brooks, on the bank of 
the Navajo River and 1% miles northeast 
of its No. 1 Crowley. 
La Platta County 
Murchison Oil Co.’s No. 1 Doescher, 
SW NW Section 29-33-13, Dry Mesa, is 
bottomed at 1,000 feet, where the drill 
stem broke off. McGarr Petroleum Corp.’s 
No. 1 Sanchez, SE cor. NE Section 27- 
33-12, is shown down at 3,320 feet, and 
the E. B. Klem Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 
Olbert, NW SW Section 9-35-12, is drill- 
ing below 2,741 feet. 
Montezuma County 
Mesa Verde Ranch Co.’s No. 3 Haller, 
NE SE SE Section 33-36-14, Mount Look- 
out Structure, topped the Dakota at 712 
feet and found 52 feet of saturated sand. 
There was practically no pressure and 
the oil came into the hole in small quan- 
tities. The oil tests 36° gravity. The com- 
pany drilled the first well in this district 
for water, but encountered gas in the 
Dakota. The second well also yielded gas 
and the third showed oil but no gas. The 
last named will case off the sand and 
continue to the Sundance. 


Rio Blanco County 

Texas Production Co.’s No. 1 Potter, 
C NE SW Section 30-2n-96, White River 
structure, which was drilled to 5,984 feet 
last spring when the drill stem broke off, 
is shut down indefinitely. Following loss 
of the drill stem, a string of 2%4-inch 
tubing was run and a packer set at 5,455 
feet to test the several shows of gas be- 
low that depth. Since then the well has 
been opened for short intervals to let it 
blow to clean itself of the mud used in 
drilling. Before shutting down, it was 
opened for 19 minutes and made 25 gal- 
lons of oil and 5 gallons of mud in that 
period. The pressure was 1,700 pounds. 
Ohio Oil Co. closed a deal several months 
ago to drill a Pennsylvanian test on the 
Meeker structure in Rio Blanco County, 
but it is doubtful if it will get under 
way before spring. Texas Production Co. 
has acquired two permits of 2,560 acres 
each on the Big Beaver Dome in Town- 
ships In and 2n, Ranges 91w and 92w, 
to the northeast of the Meeker Dome, but 
has no plans for drilling at this time. 

Moffat County 

Midwest Refining Co.’s No. 24 Hanne- 
walt, NE SE SE Section 4-6n-92, Bell 
Rock structure, after sidetracking two 
bits and reaching old bottom at 3,040 
feet, again lost a bit and it has been 
decided to complete the well as a gasser. 
It is the discovery well on the dome and 
had 32,000,000 feet of gas a day in a 25- 
foot sand at 2,900 feet in the Mesa Verde. 
It had shows of oil and more gas both 
above and below that horizon, but could 
not get to the objective Morapas sand- 
stone. It is probable another well will 
be drilled. The Texas Production Co.’s 
No. 12 Knowlton, SW SE Section 33-5n- 
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91, Moffat Dome, is bottomed at 4,592 
feet in the Sundance and is plugging back 
to shut off water at 4,591 feet. It prob- 
ably will make a 50 to 75-bbl. well. Same 
company’s No. 4 Wick, NW NW Section 
10-4n-91, is bottomed at 4,557 feet and 
waiting for coment to set. It is an old 
well being deepened to the Sundance. 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co.’s No. 2 State, 
SE NE Tract 37-12n-100, Hiawatha 
Dome, is drilling at 815 feet. Ohio Oil 
Co., through its acquisition of the Trans- 
continental Oil Co., becomes a partner 
of the Texas Production Co. in the pro- 
ducing of the Knowlton lease on the Mof- 
fat Dome. The Transcontinental owned 
a half interest in the lease which is be- 
ing operated by The Texas Company. 
Routt County 

Texas Production Co.’s No. 4 Carstar- 
phen, NE NW NW Section 5-6n-86, Tow 
Creek, has a good show of oil in shale at 
3,277 feet and will test. It is estimated 
at 200 bbls. a day. The well flowed 
when the tools were pulled. This location 
is about one-sixth of a mile northwest 
of No. 3 Carstarphen, the nearest pro- 


ducer. 
WYOMING 


Weston County 
The Osage Field in Weston County in 
the northeastern part of Wyoming had 
a good completion this week in th: Lam- 
bie Oil Co.’s No. 3 Bock, SW cor. NE 
Section 14-46-64, which found the sand 
at 1,750-60 feet and came in flowing 600 
bbls. a day. Pipe line runs and deliv- 
eries to refineries in the Osage district 
aggregated 45,000 bbls. in October, which 
compares with 38,500 bbls. in September, 
42,886 bbls. in August and 32,500 bbls. 
in July. Osage Trust Co.’s No. 8, NW 
cor. SE Section 14-46-64, is bottomed at 
1,730 feet and running the 65-inch. This 
well is south of the producer just com- 
pleted by Lambie Oil Co. Yellowstone 
Petroleum Co.’s No. 2 McCullough, NW 
NE Section 23-46-64, is drilling at 1,500 
feet, and Dernacher, Bock & Monahan’s 
No. 1, SE cor. SW Section 11-46-64, is 
drilling at 300 feet. Osage Trust Co.’s 
No. 9, SE cor. Section 14-46-64, cemented 
8%4-inch pipe and shut down, and its No. 
10, NW SE Section 14-46-64, is shut 
down. Henderson, Garbarino and others’ 
No. 1 Bock, SW cor. Section 2-46-64, set 
6%4-inch at 1,688 feet, and Decker Oil 
Co.’s No. 1, NE NE Section 1-45-64, is 
drilling at 1,800 feet. 
Converse County 
Ohio Oil Co.’s No. 5 Jones, Section 9- 
33-76, Big Muddy, is drilling at 3,342 
feet in black shale, and Continental Oil 
Co.’s No. 50 Whiteside, SW SW Section 
9-33-76, is drilling at 3,345 feet in blue 
shale. 
Natrona County 
Midwest Refining Co. and others’ No. 
11 Middy, NE NE, Section 23-25-79, Mid- 
way Dome, is pumping an average of 150 
bbls. a day at a total depth of 5,207 feet 
after plugging back from 5,215 feet to 
shut off bottom water. It is not yet 
listed as a completion, as it may be given 
a small shot or drilled a foot or two 
deeper. Same company’s No. 11, NW 
NW Section 32-34-77, Geary Dome, is 
rigging up to spud. Core drilling is in 
progress on the North Geary Dome to 
work out the structure. This dome lies 
between the Midway and Geary struc- 
tures and is one of the three to be tested 
under the co-operative development 
agreement. The Empire State Oil Co.’s 
No. 6, SE cor. Section 12-33-83, Iron 
Mountain dome, was completed at 1,410 
feet with an initial production of 67 bbls. 
Cuyler Oil Co.’s No. 1, SW Section 24- 
36-85, Powder River, gauged 10,000,000 
feet of gas in the Frontier at 1,302-20 
feet with a pressure of 580 pounds, and 
will be completed as a gas well. Two 
additional wells will be drilled, one on the 
Ogden tract, half a mile to the north, 
which will go to the Frontier, and the 
other to be a test to the Dakota series, 
the original objective in the first well. 
Park County 
Resolute Oil Co.’s No. 1, SW NE Sec- 
tion 17-57-101, Badger Basin, which now 
holds the record for deep wells in the 
Rocky Mountain area, is drilling at 7,900 
feet. Through the acquisition of the 
Transcontinental Oil Co., Ohio Oil Co. 
has come into some acreage on the Little 
Polecat Dome, including No. 1 Trans- 
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Ark, Section 30-57-98, which was com- 
pleted as a 5,000,000-foot gas well in 
1923. The Ohio company is laying an 8- 
mile 3-inch line to tie the well in with 
the Powell-Lovell system. The gas is 
sweet and contains very little sulphur. 
Midwest Refining Co.’s No. 31 Rosen- 
berg, SW cor. SE Section 24-58-98, Fran- 
nie Dome, is drilling at 2,648 feet in 
black shale. The 8%-inch is at 2,647 
feet. Texas Production Co.’s No. 2 Son- 
ners, SW SW Section 20-51-100, Oregon 
Basin, is drilling at 2,715 feet. Conti- 
nental Oil Co.’s No. 27-Elk-2, NE NE 
Section 24-58-100, Elk Basin, is shut 
down at 1,473 feet .for repairs from fire. 
Hot Springs County 

Midwest Refining Co.’s No. 8 Weeks, 
NW SE, Section 6-44-98, Wagonhound, 
is bottomed in sand at 4,490 feet and 
straightreaming at 4,404 feet. 


Carbon County 

Baggs Oil Co., in which C. E. Bivins, 
Marvin James and others are interested, 
has made a location for its No. 1 Christ- 
ianson in the NW NW Section 7-12n-92, 
on the Baggs structure, 5 miles south- 
west of the Red Feather’s No. 1, the deep 
test. It will go to the first gas sand to 
build up a supply for domestic uses in 
Boggs, and for a small absorption plant. 
Red Feather Oil Co.’s No. 1, SW SW 
Section 35-13-92, is preparing to resume 
at 2,300 feet. This well had gas in 
upper horizons and is going deeper to 
explore for oil. Producers & Refiners 
Corp.’s No. 3, SE NW Section 2-19-88, 
Hatfield Dome, is bottomed at 4,343 feet 
and fishing for tools, and its No. 4, SW 
SE Section 7-26-89, Wertz Dome, is bot- 
tomed at 3,396 feet and drilling up bail- 
er. Midwest Refining Co.’s No. 27 Union 
Pacific, SE SE Section 11-20-81, Elk 
Mountain, is drilling at 455 feet in black 
shale. 

Fremont County 

Texas Production Co.’s No. 1 State, 
SW SW Section 36-34-95, Alkali Butte, 
is bottomed at 4,485 feet and working on 
pipe which is stuck. Kinney-Coastal Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 Dykeman, SE SW Section 
22-3n-1w, Pilot Butte, is recementing be- 
low the gas sand in the Dakota forma- 
tion, the first job failing to hold. Pro- 
ducers & Refiners’ No. 2, SE NW Sec- 
tion 33-34-92, Muskrat Dome, cored to 
4,631 feet in sand, reamed to 4,610 feet 
and is waiting for test, and its No. 10, 
NW cor. Section 14-32-95, Sand Draw, 
eored to 3,650 feet in sandy shale and 
has reamed to 3,631 feet. 

Sweetwater County 

Mountain Fuel Supply Co.’s No. 1 Cap- 
pers, SW NE Section 2-19-1094, North 
Baxter Basin, is drilling at 3,208 feet. 

Lincoln County 

Mountain Oil Corp.’s No. 1 State, NE 
cor. Section 36-25%4-115, Wyoming struc- 
ture, topped the lime of the Park City 
formation at 1,105 feet and drilled to 
1,112 feet when it stopped to ream and 
lower 13%-inch to bottom for a forma- 
tion shutoff. 


IDAHO 
Crystal Dome Oil Co.’s No. 2, SW SW 
Section 32-10n-4w, Fayette County, 


Idaho, which blew in at 1,865 feet in Sep- 
tember as a gas well, is shut down pend- 
ing some adjustments under way. Idaho- 
Oregon Petroleum Corp.’s No. 2, NW 
SE Section 33-9n-5w, on the property of 
the Idaho Canning Co. in the town of 
Payette, has contracted for completion 
of the well which has been standing at 
1,800 feet with 814-inch on bottom. This 
well blew in in February, 1929, at 1,240 
feet and made considerable gas until it 
bridged. It subsequently was deepened. 
The Idaho-Oregon company will go 10 
miles north of Payette where it has 
blocked up 5,000 acres and will drill a test 
in the near future. Idaho Natural Gas 
Co. is rigging up in its No. 1, NE Sec- 
tion 25-18-16, across the line in Oregon 
3 miles south of Ontario. Grand Teton 
Oil Co.’s No. 1 Blevins, Section 33-5n- 
44, Teton County, is waiting for rotary 
equipment at a total depth of 3,304 feet. 
The equipment has passed through Idaho 
Falls on its way to destination. 
MONTANA 

The Glacier Oil Co. found a large gas- 
ser in its No. 1 Omsberg on Section 33- 
35-5, Glacier County, near Cut Bank. 
This is the third wildeat in this new field 
to come in as a large gas well and def- 
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initely opens up a gas field in northern 
Montana. The gas was found in the Stray 
sand and the well is estimated at 20,- 
000,000 feet. 

The Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co.’s 
test in a wildcat area in Golden Valley 
County, on the Woman’s Pocket Dome, 
Section 21-8-21, found a very large flow 
of water about 1,540 feet and the cir- 
culation mud came up in the bed of the 
creek near the rig. The water was in 
the Kootenai sand and 140 sacks of ce- 
ment and clay were used before the flow 
was shut off. The objective ot this well 
is a sand about 3,000 feet and the 15-inch 
pipe will be reset and cemented through 
the Kootenai. The well is being drilled 
with a rotary outfit. 

Sunburst had one comp'etion, the 
Thompson Oil Co. brought in its No. 1 
Dessel, Section 20-34-1, in the Madison 
and found a dry hole. The Ellis was also 
dry and the well is being abandoned. The 
deep test being drilled by the Potlatch 
Oil Co.-.on the Adams lease, in Sunburst 
Field, is shut down and the company an- 
nounces the work will not be resumed un- 
til spring. This company closed a deal 
for 960 acres adjoining the Adams lease, 
consisting of the Troy Sweetgrass hold- 
ings with one gas well. The deep test 

(Continued on Page 224) 


STORE BY-PRODUCT GAS 
IN NATURAL GAS ‘WELLS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 8.—Utiliz- 
ing natural rock reservoirs hundreds of 
feet underground for storage of artificial 
gas, the Carnegie Steel Co. has pioneered 
a new step in industrial economy. 

The Clairton By-Product Gas Co., sub- 
sidiary of the steel company, has achieved 
success in storing in abandoned gas wells 
in the vicinity of McKeesport millions of 
eubic feet of by-product gas obtained it: 
the manufacture of coke. 

The gas obtained at the Clairton coke 
ovens is piped through a 48-inch main to 
its mills in Homestead, Braddock and 
elsewhere and used as fuel. 

The mills are shut down over the week 
end, except in cases where processes are 
necessarily continuous, and there is no 
need for the by-product gas fuel. 

Until the company conceived the idea 
of using abandoned wells, the gas pro- 
duced over the week-end went to waste, 
resulting in a tremendous loss in potential 
fuel. At the same time, the cost of con- 
structing storage tanks would have en- 
tailed an expenditure to overbalance the 
saving in fuel. 

The company took over about 100 gas 
wells in the field developed in the Me 
Keesport gas boom of 1919. 

The excess by-product gas is piped from 
the coke plant into the abandoned wells. 
and held without leakage in these natural 
reservoirs until it is needed, when it is 
pumped out and distributed to the steel 
mills. 

This is believed to be the first time that 
artificial gas has been stored successfully 
in the rock channels of the earth, al- 
though natural gas is being so stored. 

At a time when all lines of industries 
are seeking ways to cut operating costs, 
the abandoned well storage system repre- 
sents an innovation in economy. 

The gas is stored with virtually no loss, 
officials believe. 











NEW MEXICO SURVEY 





The New Mexico Bureau of Mines is 
preparing to undertake an extensive sur- 
vey of the oil and gas resources of the 
State and has engaged Dean E. Winches- 
ter, consulting geologist of Denver, to 
take charge of the investigations. Mr. 
Winchester will do most of the work per- 
sonally with the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of most of the major companies. He 
will assemble all the information available 
on the oil and gas resources of the State. 
past development, present operations and 
future prospects. The results will be 
published as a bulletin by the department 
and same will include development, struc- 
tural and geological maps and charts and 
a full discussion of the development. The 
investigations will cover a period of sev- 
eral months, but will not require all of 
Mr. Winchester’s time. 
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FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





TANK CARS — 


For lease 8,000 to 10,000-gallon cars. 
Immediate delivery. Write, wire or phone. 
HYMAN-MICHAELS TANK LINE, 


Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE—MACHINE TOOLS 
Bargains in used and rebuilt lathes, 
shapers, drill presses, pipe machines, mill- 
machines. Five hundred machines in 
stock. Terms to _ responsible parties. 
Write for catalog. 
Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Co. 
West Second St.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
FO ALE—2 No. 12 and 2 No. 1l 
Sweetland Filter Presses, some with monel 
ves ; 5 Sweetland Filter Presses, No. 9, 
No. 7, No. 2; 2—150 HP Fitzgibbons 
Boilers ; 2—Skinner Unaflow Pngines, di- 
rect connected to 2 200 KW Crocker 
Wheeler Generators, 125 to 250 volts. In- 
stalled three years; Miscellaneous Com- 
pressors, Storage Tanks, Pumps. 
CONSOLIDATED fein COM- 
C 


PANY, INC. 
17-20 Park Row N.Y.C. Barclay 0600. 
ARGE SPUDDER, tools complete. 
Waukesha motor. National Machine, 
tools and oil engine. Stalker Oil Co., 
Alamo Bank Building, San Antonio. Tex. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MINERAL LAND in Brazoria Coun- 
ty, Texas, near to and adjoining produc- 
ing oil and sulphur fields. Also tracts on 
geophysical dome prospects and natural 
surface uplifts. This land is in the most 
promising region of coastal plains. Will 
sell at a bargain but must retain a small 
royalty interest in minerals. Owner, P.O. 
Box 656. Houston. Tex. 


COMPLETE REPORT and valuation 
made on producing properties—royalty 
and other interests in Mid-Continent field 
by mag a and experienced man. Small 
or large interests reported on. Personal 
inspection made. Fred W. Eastman, 1302 
Philtower Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 














WOULD IT BE A VERY GREAT ad- 
vantage to you to be financially secure for 
the rest of your days? Would you exert 
yourself a little towards making that a 
reality by helping raise a little money to 
pay for some labor, material and fuel to 
drill a well, if we furnished the drilling 
tools and a thousand acre lease on a bona- 
fide closed geological structure where pro- 
ducing wells can be seen on the north and 
south? Great chance to bring in a well 
with thousand acres behind the invest- 
ment. Can furnish references to entire 
satisfaction. Have paid more than four 
thousand per cent profit to investors on 
similar deal. Address: National Produc- 
tion Co., First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Chicka- 
sha, Okla. 





HOMES 
Business Properties 


Real Estate Securities and Loans 


PATTON-LIPSCOMB 
CASSIDY-ARMSTRONG 
Western National Building 


San Antonio, Tex. 





LARGE NEW ORGANIZATION in 
market for producing, refining or mar- 
keting properties in Mid-Continent Field. 
Address Box E-340, The Oil and Gas 
Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 


ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 
REGULATOR manufacturer wishes to 
eorrespond with established firms at 
Dallas, Tulsa, Houston, Denver, Chicago 
and New York. Must be capable of dili- 
gently prosecuting the sale and service of 
a general line of oil and gas company 
pressure regulators and _ controllers. 
Firms handling nonconflicting allied prod- 
ucts are especially invited to write. An- 
swer Box E-332, The Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal, Tulsa, Okla. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CURTIS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
dealers in 
Used Oil Field Equipment 


or 

Drilling, Production, Gasoline 

and Pipe Line Departments. 

List your surplus with us. 

And advise us of your needs. 

S. O. Curtis. P. O. Box 1214, 
Seminole, Oklahoma. 


WANTED block of gas leases with 
production on pipe line in Hast Kansas. 
Address Box E-333, The Oil and Gas 
Journal, Tulsa. 


EXTREME LOW DRILLING COSTS 
and gusher (up to 5,000 bbls.) production 
make Williamson County, Texas, serpen- 
tine plugs the best venture. $4,000 to $8,- 
000. Covers entire cost of blocking and 
the drilling of the well. Inquiry solicited. 
NICOLLE & NICOLLE 
Geologically Selected Drilling Blocks 
P. O. Drawer 1720 Fort Worth, Texas. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE GAS WELLS AT 
300 FEET. For Sale: Two Blocks proven 
shallow gas acreage southeastern Kansas, 
3,000 acres and 1,500 acres. Three wells 
already completed, pipe lines right 
through properties, good market, four 
other sands up to feet. Almost im- 
possible to drill a dry hole. Address P. O. 
Box 533, Bartlesville, Okla. 














NOTICE 
Will Make Concessions to Responsible 
Parties for Quick Play to Continue Op- 
erations. 
WELL 3,750 FEET 
CASED 3.000 FEET 
Formation favorable; Oil and Gas 
showings; 1,000 acres with well in pro- 
posed deal; $8,600, estimated cost to 
finish, possibly less. 
Equipment complete—ready to go. 
Close Investigation Invited. 
Wire, Write or Phone 


BE. E. GROOM 
110 LIBERTY HOT SPRINGS 
ARKANSAS 





GOLD MINE 

Four levels, six million ore in sight. 
Cripple Creek. Confidential. Control one 
hundred fifty thousand. 

J. P. Thurman, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

THIS is the buyers market! Not in all 
my oil experience have I seen such oil 
lease bargains in Texas. Am now selling 
leases $3 to $5 per acre. Right in active 
big play. Should interest any looking to 
the future. W. J. Dobbs, 824 Wilson 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

FINANCING. If you want to raise 
capital, request details regarding list of 
“Investment Underwriting Houses” Le- 
brecht, Waco, Texas. 

JOBERT OIL AND DRILLING 
COMPANY specializes in drilling propo- 
sitions and producing and non-producing 
royalties. 319 Tradesmen’s Bank Build- 
ing, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ATTENTION: PARTIES WITH 
READY CASH — Shallow gas field dis- 
covered with sweet, dry gas, depth 610 
ft.; first well, wildcat, producing 3,000,- 
000 cu. ft., 240 Ibs. rock pressure; 1,640 
acres in field; near-by market waiting 
for gas. Will give square deal tu right 
party with ready cash to drill. Imme- 
diate action necessary. M. I. Diamond, 
Gary, Ind. 


1,000 ACRES RUSK COUNTY, TEXAS 
1,000 acres and half interest in well to 

| =) with rotary to complete well to 3,- 
feet. Well now below 2,000 running 
high. Best bet in East Texas. MOSS, 
1108 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. 


OIL located before drilling. Geophysical 
method. Toggodometer Instrument; take 
ay in oil. No oil, no pay, except travel- 
ng and testing expenses, 95 per cent ac- 
euracy. O. P. Coffin, Caddo. Tex. 

$8.00 BUYS DEED part oil 10 acres, 
Oklahoma County. 300 wells now drill- 
~* Joe Milam, Dept. U, Oklahoma City, 

a. 




















OKLAHOMA CITY GUSHERS MAKE HUGE PROFITS 


I own best and only available gusher holdings in entire Oklahoma 
City Oil Field, in sand producing area, offsetting Morgan-Stout Wild 
Well and other famous wells, that will produce sixty thousand barrels 


or more daily. 


Will pay out three for one first year. Exceptionally good proposi- 


tion. 


Desire high class investment brokerage house to handle this marvel- 
ous proposition in best advertised oil field in United States. 
Satisfactory terms to responsible parties. Will stand closest investi- 


gation. 


Wire P. O. Box 411, Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Good bargains in used pipe 


and other used equipment will be found in 
the Classified Wants Section each week. 


Oil men who are in the market for used 
equipment read this section of The Oil and 
Gas Journal each week. 


Mail your advertisement now—it will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue. 
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Classified Wants Section 











HELP WANTED 


CHEMISTS, draftsmen, designers, oil 
field engrs., geologists. scouts, production 
men, oil refy. oprs., repairmen and engrs. 
For desirable positions now open, wire or 
write. World-Wide Employment System, 
successor to Interstate Co., 421 U. S. 
Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Posi- 
tions for men of capability and expe- 
rience. World-wide service. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for 
man of character who is willing to join 
and help finance installation of gas dis- 
tributing system in 12 communities, with 
population of 30,000. Franchises are per- 
petual. Must take active interest and in- 
vest $10,000. Investment secured. P. J. 
Minck, 1001 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A-1 SALESMAN | 

Desires connection with reliable com- 
pany with future. Several years expe- 
rience in wholesale and retail sales, sell- 
ing full line refinery products. Fair 
knowledge oil technology to promote in- 
telligent, successful selling. Pleasing per 
sonality and appearance, capable, effi- 
cient worker. Married. 28 years old. Ref- 
erences. Write Box E-334, The Oil and 
Gas Journal, Tulsa, Okla. 


POSITION WANTED BY_EXPE- 
RIENCED ALL AROUND OIL AND 
JAS MAN;; also several years in supply 
business. References furnished. Write 
Box E-339, The Oil and Gas Journal, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

ENGINEERING GRADUATE 
trained in sales promotion and general oil 
business wants connection requiring tech- 
nical and business training. Write Box 
E-338, The Oil and Gas Journal, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


PRODUCTION MAN AND SALES 
ENGINEER desires position. Practical 
experience all production methods. Stu- 
dent pilot. Excellent references. Write 
Box E-336, The Oil and Gas Journal, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

GRADUATE GEOLOGIST wishes po- 
sition with reliable firm. Field, labora- 
tory, office or production work. Go any- 
where. Excellent references. Write Box 
E-337, The Oil and Gas Journal, Tulsa, 
Okla. 























MONEY RAISING 

BULLETIN, containing information of 
priceless value to responsible parties seek- 
ing capital, yours upon request. Free 
analysis and advice cheerfully given. 
Moderate rates. Prompt Service. Mor- 
ris, Financing Specialist, 3608 Warren 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

DO YOU NEED MONEY for organiz- 
ing or financing oil or mining deals? 
Write 2443 N. W. 12th, Oklahoma City. 
————— 

FINANCE YOUR OWN project with 
shares bonded. Quickest, most satisfac 
tory known method of raising capital. In- 
formation free. Bankers Interstate Se 
curity. Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

CORPORATE organizing and promot- 
ing of maeieartons enterprises ; reorganl- 
zations and new financing. 

The BROOKWORTH CO., INC. 
110 Fast 42nd St.. New York. N. Y. 
CAPITAL—Call or send facts about 

high grade oil project to James E. Miller 
Co., 207% East Third St., Tulsa, Okla. 
———————_—_—_—_———— 


INCORPORATIONS 


DELAWARE incorporator. Charters 
fees small, forms. Charles G. Guyer, 901 
Market St.. Wilmington. Del. 

CHARTERS — Delaware best, quick- 
est, cheapest, most liberal. Free forms. 
Colonial Charter Co.. Wilmington. Del. 
—————————————————————————————— 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
United States and Canada 
Before disclosing your invention to 
anyone, send for blank form. 

Evidence of Conception . 
Bulletin “How to Establish Your Rights” 
and complete information free. 
LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
240 Ouray Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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35 CENTS WHAT have 
a line first insertion; you to 
25¢ a line each ad- LASSIFIED AN | te sell or offer? Our 
ditional. insertion. readers all turn to 
pe a et ARE RELIABLE BUSINESS AGENTS the Classified Pages. 
LEASES—PRODUCTION LEASES—PRODUCTION ROYALTIES—PRODUCTION ROYALTIES—PRODUCTION 

TEXAS-MEXICO Leases, Royalties, KANSAS ROYALTIES—Spreads in- 1 interested in royalty proposition in- 

OWNERS, BUYERS, SELLERS and Mineral Rights, Production, Drilling terests under Jones-Shell drilling well. suring large dividends communicate with 


DEALERS in oil properties, lands, notes, 
city or town properties; get my proposi- 
tion. I charge no commissions. My 
business is finding buyers and bargains. 
E. B. Reeves, Alanreed, Gray County, 
Texas. 


OIL LEASES AND ROYALTIES 
Bought and Sold. 
In the Hobbs Pool, 
Lea County, N. Mex. 
A. L. Gurley, Clovis, N. Mex. 
P. O. Box 211 Phone 392. 


FOR SALE: Oil lease on 40 acres, 
Van Zandt County, Texas. Excellent lo- 
cation. In line for big play soon. Price 
$10 per acre. A real bargain. A. L. Far- 
rell, Grand Saline, Texas. 


WURTZ WELL in SW Ector County 
had est. 250,000 cu. ft. of gas at 2,410 ft. 
Leases and royalty near and in Crane 
County, Texas. Anderson, Linz Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. 














OIL LEASES AND ROYALTIES 
Southeast New Mexico cash or payment. 
William C. Uphoff, Box 573, Peoria, Ill. 


Blocks. Bought and sold. J. S. Jones, 
Builders Exchange. San Antonio. Tex. 


CRUDES 


WANTED TO BUY DISTRESSED 
CRUDE anywhere, in storage or other- 
wise, cheap, not far from railroad. Will 
build small pipe line and transport by 
rail. Write W., Box 83, Station N., New 
York City. N. Y. 


FOR SALE—MAPS 


OIL DEVELOPMENT waps, any 
county in Oklahoma, 75 cents each; lease 
block and detail maps. Write for map 
list. Lindsay Map Co., Franklin Bldg., 
Oklahoma City. Okla. 


NEW sectionized map north central 
Oklahoma, including Oklahoma City, Sem- 
inole, Tulsa, Okmulgee and other dis- 
tricts. Price $1, postpaid. Kelly Map 
Co., P. O. Box 1773. Tulsa. Okla. 


SOUTHEAST NEW MEXICO 
MAPS 
Send for list. 


THE M. H. HUNTER CO. 
Roswell. N. Mex. 




















I HAVE SOME EXTRA GOOD gas 
leases close to pipe line; good market: 
own my drilling machine and want some- 
one to take interest with me in drilling. 
H. W. Mitchell, Parker, Kansas. 


BARGAIN LEASES AND ROYA;z- 
TIES 8S. W. Lincoln and Okla. Counties. 
L. G. Thorp, Harrah, Okla. 


Crane Cranfill Near! 
Section 18, Block B-28 fee 80 acres 
, Sang Owner, 4009 Avenue “G,” Austin, 
exas. 


FOR SALE: Oil and Gas Lease on 
thousand acres in Moore Hutchinson 
County oil fields, North Amarillo. Fine 
investment. George B. Lucas, Austin, 
Texas. 

OFFER FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 
PRICE, 242 acre lease, 6 producing Oil 
wells located E. Indiana, Trenton Rock 
1,100 ft. depth. Also have large block 
shallow gas acreage in Pennsylvania with 
35 cents per thousand ft. market for gas. 

BERNINDA: OIL & GAS CO., 
14 Massa Ave., 
MANSFIELD. OHIO. 

FOR LEASE OWNER. Thirteen 
acres adjoining Lost Springs (Kansas) 
pool on West pt. 22-17-4. George Tussey, 
4501 Oakenwald Ave.. Chicago. Ill. 

LEASES AND ROYALTIES 
WEST TEXAS COUNTIES 
LARGE AND SMALL 
M. B. Pitzer, Box 1403, Midland, Tex. 


"NEW MEXICO leases; Lea, Eddy and 
Chaves Counties. . T. Orcutt, 1016 
Coleord Bldg.. Oklahoma City. Okla. 




















MINERAL DEEDS—LEASES 

Mineral deeds under major company 
leases or accompanied by leases. Stevens- 
Morton County area, Ness-Trego-Gove 
area in Kansas and Beaver-Texas Coun- 
ties, Oklahoma area. 

J. W. SAIN 
310 Brown Building 
Wichita. Kansas. 

FOR SALE: 5.000 acres oil and gas 
leases on structure, settled production. 
Royaties and mineral rights on large 
tract. Complete data furnished on apnli- 
cation. W. P. Harley. Bowling Green. Ky. 


OIL 








Harry A. George 
Oil Royalties 
428 Exchange Natl. Bank Bldg., 


Tulsa, Okla. 
References furnished on request. 





DRILLING. If you want an oil well 
drilled, request details regarding list of 
ad Contractors. Lebrecht, Waco, 

‘exas. 


RUSK COUNTY OIL LEASES and 
royalties; also good business locations. 


East Texas Inv. Co., Henderson, Texas, 
Box 453. 








WANTED 


DRILLER’S PROPOSITION on 10,- 
000 acres, Northeast Arkansas and south- 
east Missouri. Geological report favorable. 
Can deliver leases now. Compact body. 
GREENE CO. DEVELOPMENT CO., 


x 5 
Paragould, Arkansas. 
PRODUCTION WANTED: 





Any 


amount up to 15,000 barrels flush or set- 
tled. Send county map, also map of field 
showing lease, last thirty days oil runs 
and log of wells. P. O. Box 146, Wall 
Street Station, New York City, N. Y. 
















every week. 


your ad now! 


PRODUCING 


DELIVER YOUR MESSAGE 
TO CENTER OF ACTIVITIES 


The Oil and Gas Journal has a world-wide cir- 
culation going to all Oil Fields, Refineries, Nat- 
ural Gasoline Plants, Pipe Line Stations and 
offices of oil men everywhere. 


The Oil and Gas Journal has a wide range of 
influential readers from executives in elegantly 
furnished offices to drillers in sunbaked huts in 
far-off tropical islands. 


Oil and Gas Journal readers represent every 
branch and every department of the entire 
Industry. All read the Classified Wants Section 


Place your advertisement in the Classified Sec- 
tion where thousands of oil men see it. Send 


Che Or and GAS 


REFINING 


TULSA, OKLA. 


Harry Haynes, Grantville, Kansas. 


WANT ROYALTY BARGAINS | 
Producing and nonproducing. Submit 
your proposition in writing only. Give 
full details; bargains only. No brokers. 
NEBRASKA ROYALTY CO., 
Box 5. South Omaha. Neb. 

MARKET ffor producing royalties; 
priced right. Drilling blocks for right peo- 
ple. O. O. Milliken, Box 63, Oklahoma 
City. Okla. 

ROYALTY—One-fourth, on 178 acres, 
mile northeast Joiner well. Locations 
adjoining. $200 base. A. B. Raper, 
Tyler. Texas. 

ROYALTY BARGAINS in Oklahoma, 
Lincoln and Pott Counties for sale. Amer- 
ican Inv. Co., 201 Elks Bldg., Oklahoma 
City. Okla. 

















TEXAS OIL ROYALTIES 
Bought and Sold. 


Inquiries Invited. 
J. G. REAVES 
Milam Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 





OKLAHOMA OIL ROYALTIES 
Royalty Sales Company 


Suite 523 105 N. Clark St. Chicago. 





PRODUCING ROYALTIES, DARST 
CREEK, Salt Flat, Old Luling, bought 
and sold. J. S. Jones, 411-412 Builders 
Exchange, San Antonio, Texas. 





ROYALTIES, Kansas, Texas and Ok- 
lahoma, for large and small buyers. List 
and maps. James R. Haynes, Grantville, 
Kans. 











JOURNAL 









P.O. Box 62, Dallas. Tex. 


——— 
BEDROCK ROYALTY PRICES ahead 


of drilling on major company blocks. $6 
per square mile. Perpetual deeds and 
title warranty. Clearly stated and un- 
derstandable interests. See maps and 
bulletins. R. R. Fisk, Box 1214-B, Wich- 
ita Falls. Texas. 
PERPETUAL ROYALTIES 

Correspondence and inquiries of Roy- 

alty Corporations and Dealers invited on: 


Crane Ward County royalty 
spread covering thirteen sections 
west of the Gulf’s new Tubbs deep 
discovery well. 


Royalty spread of 2,550.4 acres in 
RUSK County, well located in or 
near Major Companies’ blocks. 


; Owning over 100,000 full royalty acres 
in forty-five Texas Counties, I specialize 
in handling wholesale orders of Royalty 
Corporations and Dealers, offering my 
own holdings only, assuring good deliv- 
eries at prices quoted. 


Offerings and quotations in any County 
furnished promptly upon request to bona 
fide Dealers and Corporations only. 

H. J. MeCMULLEN 
FORT WORTH NAT’L BANK 
FORT WORTH. TEXAS 
CALIFORNIA OIL ROYALTIES 

Let me place you on my customer list. 
I will submit conservative buys to you, 
as they come to me. 

WAITE D. LAW 
: Broker 
Licensed by State of Calif. and Bonded 
James Oviatt Building, 
617 South Olive Street, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ROYALTIES 


We maintain a complete organization 
in New York, and in Tulsa (with reiiable 
connections in other oil field centers) for 
the handling of all kinds of Royalty trans- 
actions—buying, selling, investigating. 


Your requirements will be given our 
eareful and. considerate attention. 


We are members of the Mid-Continent 
Royalty Owner’s Association, and we en- 
thusiastically support the Association’s 
code of ethics. 


THE LAND & ROYALTY 
CORPORATION 


37th Floor CHANNIN TOWER, 
NEW YORK 


Postal Telegraph Wire in our Office. 
Telegraph Address: “CDX NEW YORK” 


OIL INDUSTRY PRINTING 
OIL FIELD LEGAL BLANKS 
Leases, assignments, releases, township 
plat books, well records, etc. Request on 
your letterhead gets free catalog. Olds 
Press, 215 East Third St., Tulsa, Okla. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
1 








2 3 1 

time times times mo. 
8 lines ..... 1.05 1.80 2: 3.30 
4 lines . 140 240 340 440 
5 lines 1.75 3.00 425 5.50 
6 lines ..... 210 3.60 65.10 6.60 
F,  we axe 2.45 420 595 7.70 
8 lines 2.80 4.80 680 8.80 
ee 3.15 540 7.65 9.90 
10 lines ..... 6.00 8 11.00 


3.50 y 4 
(Six words usually make a line) 
Compute white space at the above rates. 
Mail your advertising to 
THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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icago Market Is a Little Stronger 


Good Consumption of Gasoline Over Week-End. Move- 
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ment of Furnace Oils Steady. Zero Oils Firmly Held 


CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—This territory 
had another splendid day for motoring 
and the number of cars 
on the highways was 
as large as during the 
middle of summer. Trips 
were short in most 
eases but the gasoline 
consumption on Sunday 
in and near this city 
must have been large. 
The demand for gaso- 
line in this market to- 
day was only fair but 
the Monday business has been light of 
late, jobbers making their check up and 
ordering in the late afternoon if they 
were in need of gasoline, if not on Tues- 
day or Wednesday. Prices were held 
with considerable firmness and the mar- 
ket was a little stronger for all grades. 
The majors continued to hold for 5% 
cents to spot buyers but the open market 
was steady at 4% to 5 cents for fuel 
specification gasoline, blended material 
and off quality selling for slightly less. 
The demand for the higher tests has 
been a little more active and the tend- 
ency is towards better business in these 
gravities. 

Refiners who have sold much gas oil 
and distillate to their customers on con- 
tract state that the movement of furnace 
oils is steady and is keeping their stocks 
in good shape. There has been no real 
heavy buying of furnace oils this season 
as there has been no real cold weather 
but the demand is fairly large and is 
steady. Kerosene was in light demand 
but at unchanged prices this morning. 
The demand for heavy industrial fuel 
oils continues disappointing. Inquiries 
were limited both as to number and 
quantity wanted. 

Prices for the zero oils were firmly 
held with light offerings. Refiners repori 
a light movement in lubricating oils for 
present needs but state that they are 
closing contracts with compounders for 
their refinery stocks right along. 

There was a little more strength in 
the gasoline market last week. Prices 
for U. S. Motor gasoline were advanced 
by refiners an eighth to a quarter cent, 
and at the close of the week the low 
price by refiners for resale was 41% cents 
with a very small quantity avilable here 
and there at 4% cents. These prices 
were quoted direct to jobbers by some 
refiners. The jobbers were resisting any 
advance and going back to quotations, 
some of them a week old when ordering. 
In some cases they secured what gaso- 
line they needed at the old price and in 
some cases the seller refused to consider 
a price a week old as still in force and 
insisted on a slight advance. There was 
no heavy buying of gasoline nor even a 
fairly liberal demand. Jobbers are buy- 
ing just what they need and no more 
and not buying for any advance require- 
ments. They figure that even if the 
market does advance, it will be only a 
fraction of a cent and that they will 
still have an ample margin of profit. 
The average jobber has been quoted ad- 
vanced prices, has refused to buy and 
has seen the market deciine to still lower 
levels all this summer, so that he has 
little faith in any quoted advance. 

Outside Competition 

The major refiners declined their spot 
price for U. 8S. Motor gasoline, Group 3 
basis, to 514 cents. There is a good 
deal of talk in the market about an at- 
tempt to advance the price to resellers 
to 5 cents and thus establish the 5%4- 
eent price as the open market quotation. 
This could be very easily done by a unit- 
ed front among the refiners but this 
united action seems to be impossible of 
accomplishment. It might be possible for 
the refiners in any refining center to se- 





By John 


cure action in their own district but 
there are no important refining centers 
which are not capable of refining more 
gasoline than can be used in their own 
restricted territory and each refiner is 
seeking for business at points more dis- 
tant from his own refinery where he is 
obliged to meet local competition. There 
are refineries with ample capacity in this 
city to supply all the petroleum products 
required here, yet outside refiners are 
constantly competing in Chicago for a 
part of the business, and the result is an 
absolute lack of success in any attempt 
to secure uniform price action. There 
has been heard during the past week 
much complaint regarding the lack of 
business by some of our refineries and 
the thought is strong in the mind of the 
sales management that they are suffer- 
ing the loss of some of the business 
which should be theirs through outside 
refinery competition. Prices were quoted 
last week by middle states refiners which, 
while supposed to be on a parity with 
Group 3 prices, really figured a slight 
advantage to the local plant as for ex- 
ample 6.6 cents f.o.b., refinery quoted by 
plants within the Chicago switching 
district. 

Some time since one of the owners of 
a local plant came and read the manage- 
ment a lecture on the prices quoted, the 
burden of his remarks being that the 
manager of the plant did not have to 
quote under the Group 3 prices but could 
secure some premium because these job- 
bers were located in his own back yard 
and he could make deliveries and render 
other services which could not be ren- 
dered by the distant plants The orders 
were given and the new prices went out. 
Orders dwindled until the refinery output 
was so largely in excess of the sales from 
day to day that it became necessary to 
close down the plant. The gasoline was 
sold at competitive prices and since that 
time, this refinery has been quoting at 
or under the group market but never 
above the going price. Transportation 
is easy, cheap and quick now, and the 
result has been that it is possible for 
refiners to sell at longer distances from 
their plant. To the present means of 
transportation there will shortly be added 
the carrying of gasoline by pipe line for 
thousands of miles. The freight on a 
gallon of gasoline from Group 3, to the 
Chicago district is now .0238 cent a gal- 
lon. The cost of delivering gasoline be- 
tween the same points by pipe line, is 
estimated at 14% to 1% cents a gallon. 
The railroads have applied for permis- 
sion to reduce the rate on gasoline from 
35 to 27% cents a hundred weight which 
would give a freight cost of .0182 cent 
per gallon. The result of these reduc- 
tions in the cost of gasoline shipments 
will be to extend the distance to which 
the material can be shipped, practically 
moving the refinery that much nearer to 
its trade. The volume of gasoline which 
the Great Lakes pipe line can deliver 
to its terminals is approximately 10 per 
cent of the gasoline consumed in the ter- 
ritory which it will serve. This is of 
itself not an alarming quantity but the 
success of the line means increases in 
capacity and additional lines. 


May Revise Business Methods 


It is not improbable, but very possible, 
that as the result of this increased ease 
of transportation of the leading product 
from crude, that we shall have a number 
of changes in the method of doing busi- 
ness. One of these is beginning to be 
shown already and that is a tendency to 
quote prices as, f.o.b. refinery, instead 
of f.o.b. Group 3. Those who are ad- 
vocating the plan claim that it really is 
a clearer way of quoting and avoids a 
number of items which sometimes come 
up as very irritating subjects for settle- 
ment between the refiner and his cus- 


B. Waldo 


tomer. Recently a refinery quoted a 
price of $1.35 a barrel for fuel oil f.o.b. 
refinery which is located in the Chicago 
switching district. Two other refinery 
men were asked how the price compared 
with their prices which were quoted 
Group 3 and they figured the price, one 
as 47% cents, Group 3, and the other 
as 52% cents, Group 3. ‘One of them 
must have been wrong. If the man who 
figured it as 47% cents had reduced his 
price to meet the competition of the Chi- 
cago refinery he would have been cut- 
ting needlessly. The oil was a 16-20 
zero fuel oil, low viscosity and low sul- 
phur content, a fine piece of merchandise. 
There are some of the larger local refin- 
eries who will quote either way and they 
claim that the preference of their cus- 
tomers for a quotation based on the re- 
finery is growing. 
Price Cutting Discussed 

The situation in Detroit appears to 
some to be a sort of example of what 
might happen anywhere if the local deal- 
ers are too free in using the knife and 
cutting prices. However in this particu- 
lar situation a local price cutter and a 
local refiner are unable to agree on any- 
thing, even their opinion each of the 
other. Calling each other names is not 
going to settle the trouble. As it is, 
gasoline is being sold at 8 gallons for $1 
and most of the dealers are simply main- 
taining a 3-cent differential between the 
price of the regular and that of Ethyl 
Gasoline if they happen to handle that 
commodity. The Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana) in announcing that it would meet 
the latest cut, excepted its Red Crown 
Ethyl from the reduction which in the 
ordinary grade was from 7 to 8 gallons 
for $1. The reduction of Ethyl, when 
the regular grade is reduced, is explained 
as necessary by one company which op- 
erates over 100 stations. The manage- 
ment claims that if the price in any lo- 
eality is reduced 2 cents a gallon on the 
ordinary white grade and Ethyl is still 
held at 3 cents above normal, that the 
premium would be so large that motor- 
ists would refuse to buy the premium 
gasoline. The motorists argue that if 
Ethyl Gasoline is worth 3 cents more 
than the regular that is all it is worth, 
for it is only a mixture of a chemical 
with the regular gasoline. Some oil men 
have commented on the fact that with 
the growing popularity of Ethyl Gaso- 
line, it might prove a blow to the track- 
age stations which, as a prominent oil 
man said last week, were the only ones 
that were making any money. But if 
this rule prevails there is no reason from 
barring the owner of a trackage station 
from being able to purchase all the premi- 
um gasoline he wants to buy. In fact 
there is less prejudice against the price 
eutter so long as he is not a reckless 
disturber of the market than there was 
even a year ago. At least it seems so 
to many in the industry who view the 
situation from a general and impersonal 
standpoint. The plan of one price to all 
is hardly possible in such a vast indus- 
try. Circumstances vary so that it seems 
often necessary and justifiable to make 
different prices in various localities and 
to different classes of buyers. 

Change in Custom Demand 

The demand for the higher gravities 
has failed to show the usual increase 
that came in years past, when the weath- 
er turned chilly. It used to be a custom 
with many motorists to change from 
motor grade to the 60-62 or 64-66 grav- 
ity at a certain date but now many of 
them use Ethyl Gasoline or some other 
make of premium motor fuel the year 
around and do not need to shift their 
earburetors for winter driving with a 
different material. The 60-62 400 grade 
has been pressed for sale at prices which 
were practically once oneeighth of a 





cent above the price of the motor grade 
and the asking price being only one- 
fourth of a cent. Through some change 
in the demand or too large a supply, re- 
finers have been overstocked with this 
gravity and have been glad to move it 
at some price. The 64-66 375 gravity 
has been in better shape as regards to 
stocks at the refineries and the prices 
have been a little better but the export 
demand has been less active and these 
prices have been not over a half cent 
higher than the U. S. Motor grade. There 
has been a steady if not large demand 
for blending naphthas and natural gas 
has also moved fairly well for this mar- 
ket. Prices have been lower on both the 
blending naphthas and natural gasoline. 
Kerosene continues to sell but in such 
a quiet way and in such limited quanti- 
ties, that the market is almost unaware 
of anything doing. Prices are practical- 
ly unchanged in the spot market. 
Sweet and Sour Furnace Of 


The furnace oil demand has not struck 
its winter stride, but there is a steady 
movement which is improved by each 
cold spell when the period of lower tem- 
peratures is for more than a single day. 
Most distributors who work on contracts 
have accumulated more or less stock dur- 
ing the past month and occasionally one 
has written in to have shipments sus- 
pended until the demand improves and 
he can take in the oil ordered. The de- 
mand has been running quite noticeably 
to the heavier grades of domestic burner 
oil such as the 28-30 gravity and down 
to the 24-26 or 22-26 gravity. These are 
of course zero oils and must be sweet. 
It seems impossible to make refiners who 
are rather new to this market, under- 
stand the importance of odor in domestic 
furnace oils. With the consumer it is a 
matter of prime importance. He can get 
along with almost anything else a little 
off specification, but if the odor is bad 
the oil man hears from it very promptly. 
An additional trouble with the odor from 
burner oils is that it seems to hang on 
much longer than ordinary bad odors. 
The reason for this may be that the home 
in winter is not ventilated as well as it 
is in summer. One southwestern refinery 
has been having quite a‘ bit of trouble 
with cars of gas oil shipped to this ter- 
ritory. The supply of zero oils is so 
limited and closely held in a few hands, 
that a promise to deliver zero gas oil 
or distillate is bound to attract business. 
It is not unlikely that the refiners con- 
sidered the oil shipped as sweet oil, for 
they are not so particular in the South- 
west as they are here where the homes 
are tightly built and heat is used all of 
the day in winter. The prices are strong- 
ly held on all desirable grades of home 
burner oil. Several of our local refiners 
are out of the market on all grades and 
this is bad for the local seller or the lo- 
cal consumer as he is less certain of his 
supply and of the quality of the oil which 
may be supplied. 

Gas Oil 

The feeling that U.G.I. gas oil may 
weaken a little still continues and some 
think that it has weakened a little dur- 
ing the past week. The chief reason for 
this is the fact that several of the gas 
companies supplied their monthly _re- 
quirements at 2 cents or a very little 
more. At least several bids of 2% cents, 
or a trifle less, have been rejected as too 
high. The theory of those who have an- 
ticipated lower prices has been that with 
crude so much cheaper, the refiners would 
not operate their cracking plants but 
would ruh some straightrun gas oil. The 
refiners have been reducing their crude 
runs pretty steadily and may have less 
rather than more of the U.G.I. gas oil. 
There are the usual offerings of gas oil 
which is off in some way from the speci- 

(Continued on Page 224) 
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Soft Refined Market in Eastern Zone 


Gasoline Weakened Badly With Other Products Showing 


213 


No Strength and With Stocks on Increase. Buyers Timid 


By A. E. Mockler 
New York Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal, Rooms 1919-21, No. 154 Nassau Street 


NEW YORK, Nov. 10.—Refined prod- 
ucts markets have softened further durinz 
the week and the steady 
trend toward increasing 
stocks, in the face of 


finery runs, has tended to 
bring about an easy un- 
dertone. This weakness is 
further intensified by the 
reduced crude price ley- 
els prevailing in many of 
the more important do- 
mestic fields. 

Domestic refineries during the week 
ended November 1 attained the lowest 
point in operations reached thus far this 
year, when plants representing 95.6 per 
cent of the country’s capacity operated at 
a rate of 64 per cent, running to stills an 
average of 2,281,600 bbls. daily, a reduc- 
tion of 60,800 bbls. daily from the pre- 
vious week’s figure. Peak refinery opera- 
tions were attained in the last week of 
April this year, when refineries ran at 
76.7 per cent of capacity. 

Stocks of gasoline showed an increase 
of more than 500,000 bbls. during the 
closing week in October and with weather 
conditions indicating a further decrease 
in consumption, further drastic cuts in re- 
finery operations will be necessary if the 
industry is to make progress in its ef- 
forts to get gasoline holdings at refin- 
eries down to the minimum required for 
actual working stocks. 

While gasoline showed outstanding 
weakness in eastern markets, an easy un- 
dertone was discernible in the remainder 
of the market, with volume still limited 
to small totals, and buyers in most in- 
stances operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, with inventories held down to a 
minimum and little inclination shown to 
make forward committments. 


Refinery Gasoline 

The refinery gasoline market weakened 
badly during the week and a cut of a half 
to three-quarters of a cent per gallon in 
the tank car market is looked for al- 
most daily. U. 8S. Motor gasoline in 
tank car lots is posted at 73% cents per 
gallon at refineries, but principal sellers 
have been booking business at 7 cents this 
week, and sales at 6% to 6% cents a gal- 
lon have been by no means infrequent. 
In view of the fact that the actual mar- 
ket is considerably under the so-called 
“official” price, it is expected that posted 
schedules will be lowered to bring the 
market into some semblance of orderli- 
ness. 

The unfavorable uneconomic conditions 
prevailing in many parts of the East is 
beginning to exert a pronounced influence 
upon gasoline demand, it is reported, and 
sales for the closing quarter of the year 
are expected to run substantially under 
earlier estimates. Refiners are adjusting 
their production schedules to take care of 
this development, and, while plants are 
now running at the lowest levels of the 
year thus far, it is expected that further 
substantial cuts in runs will be witnessed 
before the close of the year. 

Refiners and marketers alike, it is be- 
lieved, will take steps to further reduce 
their inventories in order to better their 
cash position for the year-end, and this 
does not hold out much promise for mar- 
ket stability during the next few months. 

Tank Wagon Gasoline 

The spread between tank wagon and 
retail gasoline prices was lowered in 
Standard of New Jersey’s territory dur- 
ing the past week by a reduction of 1 
cent per gallon in the service station 
price. This and a 1-cent cut in tank 
wagon and service station prices in Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania were the only gen- 
eral revisions in the East. 


further curtailment of re- . 


With refinery gasoline selling at from 
three-quarters of a cent to 1 cent a gallon 
under the levels prevailing when current 
tank wagon and service station prices ia 
local territory were named, an early cut 
of 1 cent a gallon by marketers would 
not come as a surprise to the trade here. 

Marketers here were considerably iu- 
terested in the report of the Bureau of 
Public Roads this week, estimating 1930 
taxable gasoline consumption in the 
United States at 15,400,000,000 gallons. 
This compares with a taxable consump- 
tion of 14,221,016,279 gallons for 1929. 
During the first six months of 1930 con- 
sumption of taxable gasoline was 6,809.- 
863,076 gallons, against 6,291,710,983 
gallons during the first six months of 
1929. The increase during the first half 
of the year, however, will not be carried 
out during the second half, the report in- 
dicates. 

The growing tax burden of the industry 
was indicated by the bureau’s report 
which showed that for the first six 
months of 1930 an average tax of 3.39 
cents per gallon was paid in the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, against an 
average of 3.07 cents a gallon for the 
first half of 1929 and 3.22 cents a gallon 
for the full year 1929. 


Fuel Oil 

Further easiness has developed, in sym- 
pathy with the generally weak market for 
both crude and refined. The posted price 
for bunker “C” remains at $1.05 per bar- 
rel, terminals, in this area. There is con- 
siderable shading at some of the South 
Atlantic ports, however, and Philadelphia 
has witnessed censiderable cutting, busi- 
ness being reported at 90 cents a barrel in 
the bunker market. 

Leading sellers in the local market, 
however, are still making spot sales at 
$1.05, terminals, and contract deliveries 
to shipping companies are also going out 
at that figure. 

Bunker “C” was cut 10 cents per bar- 
rel at New Orleans to 90 cents during 
the week, the reduction having been made 
effective October 31. It is expected that 
further reductions will be witnessed in the 
Gulf market as continued heavy offerings 
continue to weaken the market undertone. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey this 
week reduced industrial fuel oil one-quar- 
ter cent per gallon at 4 cents in bulk at 
Bayonne. 

Diesel Oil 

The market remains unchanged at $2 
per barrel, bulk, at refinery terminals at 
East Coast points, but the market tone is 
not as strong as has been the case during 
the past several months. While the out 
look is uncertain, a moderate price cut in 
the market before the close of the year 
would not come entirely as a surprise to 
the trade. 

Diesel oil, however, enjoys a_ better 
market basis than any of the other fuel 
oils. Consumption is steadily gaining, 
both in the marine and domestic fields, 
and with new motor liners coming into 
service from month to month and consid- 
erable Diesel tonnage under construction, 
the industry has steadily broadening con- 
sumption ahead. 

Refiners have not overproduced Diesel 
oil to the same extent as has been true of 
other refined products, and fundamentally 
the market position is therefore muck 
sounder than is true of the other oils. In 
addition, Diesel engine operators have 
very definite ideas as to the quality fuel 
they must have, and because of this there 
is much less shifting of accounts than is 
the case with other oils. 

Gas Oil 

Stocks are fairly heavy, and the market 
is still under pressure in some quarters. 
The posted price is 54%4 cents per gallon 


for 28 plus gas oil in bulk at refinery 
terminals, but business is being freely 
done at a quarter to a half cent per gallon 
under this level. 

Eastern refiners have met with consid- 
erable competition from California in the 
filling of utility contracts for gas oil in 
the East, and because of this outside com- 
petition refiners in this area are adopting 
a general policy of “meeting competition” 
in order to protect their businesses from 
outside sellers. 

Some of the large eastern companies, 
however, have moved considerable Cali- 
fornia gas oil eastward to aid them in 
making deliveries on some of their ac- 
counts. 

Furnace Oil 

The East has witnessed a real cold spell 
during the past week, and a sharp in- 
crease in gallonage in the furnace oil mar- 
ket has resulted. There is still consid- 
erable price cutting in the market, but 
prices show some signs of stabilizing, and 
continuance of cold weather would prob- 
ably prove the salvation of the market. 

A record volume of contract business 
on furnace oils is one the books of refin- 
ers and marketers in this area, and. 
while the current season may not be 
everything that could be desired, from the 
price standpoint, no complaints are forth- 
coming on the gallonage score. 

Kerosene 

Refinery sales of kerosene have shown 
considerable increase this week and the 
season is beginning to hit its real stride. 
The posted price for water white is 634 
cents per gallon, refinery, but with U. S. 
Motor selling at the same levels, an early 
cut in kerosene is looked for to restore the 
normal differential. Jobbers have come 
into the market for kerosene in a rather 
large way this week, and tank car move- 
ment is at the heaviest rate attained thus 
far in the season. 

There has been an active movement of 
kerosene in the tank wagon market dur- 
ing the week. Quotations are unchanged, 
but it is expected that prices will be 
scaled downward by about 1 cent per gal- 
lon shortly in the event that the refinery 
market shows the expected decline. 

Lubs 

Volume continued on a restricted scale 
in the cylinder oil market during the 
week, and the market remained in unset- 
tled position. Spot 650 steam refined is 
quoted a half cent higher at 2314 cents 
per gallon, with 630 Pennsylvania flash 
held at 30 cents per gallon, against 29 
cents previously. The market for 600 
Pennsylvania flash, however. is softer, 
with sellers quoting 24 cents per gallon, 
against 25 cents previously. Other grades 
are quiet and unchanged. 

Demand for red and pale oils was along 
routine lines throughout the week, with 
prices remaining unchanged. 

Paraffin Wax 

An easy undertone featured the mar- 
ket, but no further price declines mate- 
rialized during the week. Domestic busi- 
ness was limited to small lots, and export 
demand was also rather slack. 

Refinery stocks of wax are still fairly 
heavy, and buyers are shopping the mar- 
ket thoroughly when coming in with in- 
quiries in an effort to bring to light off- 
priced offerings. 

Export Market 

Two cargoes for shipment to France 
were reported closed at the Gulf this 
week at posted prices. The cargoes each 
comprised approximately 800 tons of 

prime white kerosene, 800 tons of water 
white kerosene, 800 tons of Navy gaso- 
line and 6,500 tons of 64-66 naphtha, 10 
per cent more or less, and were for 
November-December loading. 

Considerable interest was shown by the 


trade in reports of a pending cut in 
posted prices for gasoline and kerosene 
at the Gulf. The reduction, according to 
rumors in the market here, will be a half 
cent per gallon in each instance. 

Independent refiners are offering in 
the Gulf export market at a half cent 
under posted prices for kerosene and 
Navy gasoline, and three-quarters of a 
cent per gallon under the posted price of 
8 cents for 64-66. 

A number of European inquiries, which 
had been expected this week, are being 
withheld pending some definite decision 
as to posted prices at the Gulf, according 
to cables received by export operators 
here, and the outlook favors a quiet mar- 
ket until further developments along the 
price line are forthcoming. The two car- 
goes actually closed this week were re- 
ported taken by the American parent 
company of French marketing companies. 

There were no developments of interest 
in the Mexican or South American situa- 
tion during the week, although Venezuelan 
crude prices were reported readjusted in 
private sales contracts in line with the 
lower quotations for competitive grades 
recently named in this country. 

California Oil Receipts 

Receipts of California crude and re- 
fined petroleum at Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports for the week ended November 
1 totaled 126,000 bbls., a daily average 
of 18,000 bbls., compared with 657,000 
bbls., a daily average of 93,857 bbls. for 
the previous week. Details follow: 


Bbls. of 


At Atlantic Coast ports— 42 gals. 
DEPP scevsbens scrcecese 74,000 
Philadelphia ......... 52,000 

CE Tc ckalveaee’ 0s evesess 126,000 
vibes woes os 18,000 

At Gulf Coast ports— 
RT yr eee at None 

At Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports— 

EE 666 bas cwbuensoescccessoves 126,000 
I acces a <o'0-0:s v0 s00 18,000 


Distribution of total California oil re- 
ceipts is as follows: 


81,000 
45,000 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 


With eastern gasoline stocks accumulat- 
ing, there has been less interest shown in 
offerings of Pacific Coast motor fuels in 
the open market, and considerable price 
shading is necessary to attract business 
under present conditions, it is reported 
here. California kerosene and gas oil. 
however, is meeting with a seasonably ac- 
tive call in the eastern area, and a fair 
movement eastward is looked for during 
the next few months. 

Shipments of California refined prod- 
ucts eastward for the week (with owner- 
ship of tanker moving the oil where such 
owner of record is an oil company) fol- 
low: 

To New York—80,500 bbls. of gasoline 
on the Dilworth; 43,300 bbls. of gas oil 
and 54,000 bbls. of gasoline on the Stand- 
ard Arrow (Standard Transportation Co.- 
8.0.N.Y.). 

To Philadelphia—114,500 bbls. of gaso- 
line on the Western Sun (Sun Oil Co.). 
Petroleum Exports 

The local export trade continued rather 
uneventful and continued light movemens 
of refined products into export channels 
was recorded during the week ended No- 
vember 1. With spot demand of rela- 
tively. limited volume, indications pointed 
to continued quiet in export shipments 
locally for the immediate future. Export 
buyers are holding stocks down to a mini- 
mum, and no departure from this hand-to- 
mouth policy of operations is looked for 
while present disturbed conditions within 
the industry continue unchecked. 

The following table shows principal ex- 

(Continued on Page 224) 
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Refinery Engineering 


The installation of Foster Wheeler refining 
equipment throughout the world is the best 
evidence of its ability to fractionate crudes 
in various parts of the world, recovering 
products to meet exacting specifications. 


The accompanying illustrations represent 
a few Foster Wheeler foreign installations. 


_ FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
- Branches in Principal Oil Centers 


Foreign Associates: Foster Wheeler Limited, London, England. 
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Foster Wheeler Limited, Toronto-Montreal, Canada. re 
Societe Anonyme Foster Wheeler, Paris, France. 
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Much Care Required 
In Natural Gasoline 
Boiler Inspections 


By B. F. Spigener 
Columbian Gasoline Corp. 

As a part of the routine of the period- 
ical inspection of boilers in any natural 
gasoline plant, the engineer and the other 
boiler operators are notified when the 
inspection is to be made, so that they 
ean arrange to have the boilers in suit- 
able condition. 

Before a boiler can be inspected the 
fire must be drawn, the water removed, 
and the boiler and setting allowed to 
cool off. 

The manhole covers and _ handhole 
plates should be removed. The inspector 
then can make an internal inspection 
while the inside of the boiler is being 
prepared. The boiler must be thoroughly 
aired and all valves leading to the boiler 
must be closed before anyone enters it. 
All boiler valves should be watched to 
see that no one tampers with them when 
anyone is in the boiler. 

The interior of the boiler should be 
cleaned by washing out all loose scale 
and mud. This is necessary in order 
that the plates, rivets, seams and braces 
can be inspected for corrosion and breaks. 
The tubes of fire tube boilers should be 
cleaned with a wire brush. 


Boiler Inspector’s Needs 


The boiler inspector should be provided 
with a good light, preferably an electric 
light, a good scraper having a thin blade, 
chalk for marking defective parts, a light 
hammer, and a notebook for recording the 
locations of parts found to be damaged 
and for any other information pertaining 
to construction, material and design. The 
hammer is used for sounding the plates, 
rivets, staybolts and braces, and the metal 
scraper is used as a feeler for locating 
cracks around joints and rivets and be- 
tween the tubes. 

A traveling inspector carrics a regular 
outfit of all the tools and instruments 
needed by him for making a complete 
test. 

The hammer test or sounding for hid 
den defects in plates, stays, braces and 
other parts, is made by tapping the sus- 
pected parts with a light hammer and 
judging the existence and extent of de- 
fects from the sound produced by the 
hammer blow. If the examination dis- 
closes wear and tear, a series of calcula- 
tions often is required to find the safe 
pressure that may be allowed on the worn 
parts. 

Staybolts of either the flexible or the 
solid screwed type are tested by the use 
of a hand hammer of suitable form, size 
and weight. The shape of hammers may 
vary, but the weight is from 1 to 1% 
pounds. The handle is of hickory and 
is tapered toward the head so as to form 
a neck from five-sixteenths to one-half 
inch in diameter, the narrow neck giv- 
ing spring to the handle, so that when a 
solid staybolt is struck, the rebound of 
the hammer is clearly felt. 

Seams Examined Inch by Inch 

The seams are gone over inch by inch; 
the rivet heads and the calking edges of 
the plates are carefully scrutinized for 
evidence of leaks; and possible cracks ace 
looked for between the rivet heads, es. 
pecially in the girth seams and on the 
underside of the boiler. The rivets are 
tested to locate loose rivets, which may 
be done by striking the rivet heads with 
the testing hammer. A tight rivet gives 
a clear metallic sound and the hammer 
rebounds from the blow; but on striking 
a loose rivet, the hammer does not react 
from the blow; and the sound given out 
is dull and dead. The plates are ex 





amined for corrosion, bulges, blisters and 
cracks, 


If the boiler has a mud drum 
(Continued on Page 227) 


REVISED SPECIFICATIONS SUBMITTED 
FOR ANTIKNOCK AVIATION GASOLINE 


A tentative revision of the Govern- 
ment’s specifications on fighting anti- 
knock grade of aviation gasoline has been 
submitted to the industry for considera 
tion. The new specifications require the 
gasoline to have a Reid vapor pressure at 
100° F. not to exceed 6.5 pounds, and 
this will be of interest to natural gaso- 
line manufacturers. The volume of avia- 
tion gasoline consumed still remains 2 
small factor as far as the total consump- 
tion of gasoline as a motor fuel is con- 
cerned but the specifications adopted wiil 
serve as the basis for the manufacture 
and marketing of aviation gasoline in the 
future, when the consumption is likely to 
be many times that at present. 

In a similar manner, the consumpticen 
of the fighting grade of aviation gasoline 
is of comparatively little importance with 
respect to total volume. However, the 
more recent trend in motor fuel specifica- 
tions has been to adopt rather stringent 
requirements and the effect has been to 
place greater limitations on the volume 
possible to manufacture at current price 
levels. Then later these special require- 
ments are made applicable on aviation 
fuels in general. 

The natural gasoline industry has been 
co-operating with the Government avia- 
tion fuel experts at the Dayton flying 
field and expect to continue to carry on 
exhaustive tests in the future for the pur- 
pose of determining the limiting factors. 
more particularly, the highest allowable 
safe Reid vapor pressure, the best distilla- 
tion range, the lowest antiknock rating 
needed and the effect of sulphur on the 
motors. 

Work Carried on by Companies 

This work is being carried on by indi- 
vidual companies, who are members of the 
association, pooling their test results 
These results are to be summarized by 
Dr. G. G. Brown, who is well known for 
his previous work in the study of natural 
gasoline as a motor fuel. As a result of 
these tests, the association feels it will 
be fully equipped to aid in suggesting 
other revisions in aviation fuel specifica- 
tions as they are brought up for discus- 
sion. . 

A summary of the Government’s tenta- 
tive revision of the specifications on fight- 
ing grade aviation gasoline follows: 

1. Only gasoline consisting of a re- 
fined fraction of crude petroleum and 
(or) natural gas will be considered. Tetra- 
ethyl lead and (or) aromatic hydrocar- 
bons may be added as specified herein. 

2. The gasoline shall be free from 
water and suspended matter. 

Detail Requirements 

1. Antiknock value: The antiknock 
value shall be equal to that of a mixture 
of 87 parts of 2-2-4 tri-methyl pentane 
and 13 parts of normal heptane (the pro- 
portions being by weight). 

2. Tetraethyl lead may be added in 
the form of Ethyl fluid in concentration 
not exceeding 6 milliliters of tetraethyl 
lead per United States gallon. 

3. Benzol and similar aromatic hydro- 
earbons may be added in such quantity 
that the blend meets all requirements for 

the finished fuel and the freezing point 
specified, in particular. 

4. The color shall be purple and of 
shade and intensity equal to sample sup- 
plied. 

5. Corrosion, Method 530.1: One hun- 
dred milliliters of the gasoline evaporated 
in a polished copper dish shall cause no 
gray or black corrosion. 

6. Gum: The gasoline shall also be 
subject to an accelerated aging test at 
100° C. (212° F.) with oxygen at ap- 
proximately 100 pounds pressure for two 
hours, followed by evaporation of 100 mil- 


limeters of oxidized sample (plus the ad- 
dition of gum solvent in accordance with 
Method 530.1 except that a glass dish 
shall be used. The amount of residue 
shall not exceed 15 milligrams. 


7. Sulphur, Method 520.11: Sulphur 
shall not be over 0.10 per cent. 
8. Distillate range, Method 100.13: 


The temperature limits are as follows: 


When the thermometer reads 75° C. 
(167° F.) not less than 10 per cent shall 
be evaporated. 

When 50 per cent has been recovered in 
the receiver, the thermometer shall not 
read more than 95° C. (203° F.). 

When 90 per cent has been recovered in 
the receiver, the thermometer shall not 
read more than 125° C. (257° F.). 

When 96 per cent has been recovered 
in the receiver, the thermometer shall not 
read more than 150° C. (302° F.). 

The endpoint shall not be higher than 
165° C. (329° F.). 

At least 96 per cent shall be recovered 
as distillate in the receiver from the dis- 
tillation. 

The distillation loss shall not exceed 2 
per cent when the residue in the flask is 
cooled and added to the distillate in the 
receiver. 

The per cent evaporated shall be found 
by adding the distillation loss to the 
amount collected in the receiver at each 
specification temperature. 

9. Reid vapor pressure: The Reid 
vapor pressure at 37.8° C. (100° F.) 
shall not exceed 6.5 pounds per square 
inch. The pressure shall be determined 
as specified in A.S.T.M. tentative method 
of test for vapor pressure of natural gas- 
oline (Reid method) A.S.T.M. designation 
D-323-30 T issued 1930. 

10. Freezing point: The freezing 
point as indicated by the initial formation 
of solid rather than by the cloud point 
shall not be higher than minus 60° C. 
(minus 76° F.). 

Method of Inspection and Tests 

1. The gasoline shall be subject to in- 
spection by the procuring agency at such 
place or places as specified in the contract 
or purchase order. When inspection is 
eonducted at place of manufacture, the 
inspector shall be furnished all necessary 
facilities to determine compliance with 
this specification. 

2. ‘Acceptance or approval of material 
in course of manufacture shall in no case 
be construed as a guaranty of the accept 
ance of the finished product. 

3. Sample: A sample of not less than 
3 gallons shall be forwarded to the place 
of inspection for tests. The shipment 
will not be acceptable until this has been 
inspected and tested. 

4. All tests not described herein shall 
be made in accordance with the latest is- 
sue of the Bureau of Mines Technical 
Paper No. 323, “Methods for Testing 
Lubricants and Liquid Fuels.” 

5. Method of determining antiknock 
value: The antiknock value of the sam 
ple shall be determined by comparison 
with the secondary standard in an Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp. Series 30 knock test en- 
gine, operated under the following condi- 
tions, with material and equipment speci- 
fied herein: 

a. Revolutions per minute: 
m. shall be 600. 

b. Compression ratio: The compres- 
sion ration shall be 7.25-7.75 to 1. 

ce. Temperature: The temperature of 
cooling liquid shall be 149° C. (300° F.) 
plus or minus 5° C. (9° F.). 

d. Spark timing: The spark timing 
shall be 14° to 16° before top center. 

e. Valve timing: The valve timing 
shall be as follows with .002 inch clear- 


The r.p. 


ance between the rockers and the tips of 
the valve stem: 

1. Intake opens 20° plus or minus 10° 
after top dead center. 

2. Intake closes 10° plus or minus 10° 
after bottom dead center. 

3. Exhaust opens 55° plus or minus 
10° before bottom dead center. 

4. Exhaust closes 10° plus or minus 
10° after top dead center. 

f. Oil: The lubricating oil used dur- 
ing the tests shall conform to Grade No. 
120, Specification No. 3,556. 

g. Amount of oil: The level of the oil 
above the feet of the crankcase shall not 
exceed 14% inches. (This requires 800 ml. 
of oil in a dry crankcase.) 

h. Oil smoke: There shall be no evi- 
dence of oil smoke in the exhaust while 
tests are being conducted. 

i. Carburetor: The carburetor shall 
be of the dual float chamber type which 
will permit a rapid switch from the sec- 
ondary standard to the sample under test 
and vice versa. 

j. Spark plugs: The spark plug used 
shall be either a BG-1XB or BG Hornet 
4B type or A.C. types 25, 35 or 45. 

k. Mixture strength: The mixture 
strength required to produce a maximum 
tendency to knock shall be determined for 
the secondary standard and the sample in 
any comparative test by raising and low- 
ering boat float chambers in regular in- 
ecrements. The maximum knock mixture 
strength shall be used in all tests. 

l. Degree of detonation: The throttle 
shall be set on the secondary standard to 
produce a sharp knock, but set so that fir- 
ing ceases instantly upon cutting the igni- 
tion switch, thus indicating both lack of 
preignition and afterfiring. A sharp cut 
on the ignition switch shall also be ob- 
tained on the sample undergoing test. 

m. Measurement of detonation: Deto- 
nation should be measured by means of 
the standard bouncing pin furnished with 
the engine. 

n. Test to Determine Antiknock Value 
—At least three alternate comparisons of 
the sample with the secondary standard 
shall be made. The sample on an average 
of three comparisons shall not be inferior 
to the secondary standard. 

o. Secondary standard sample: Sam- 
ples of the secondary standard equaling 
the primary standard of 87 parts of 2-2-4 
tri-methyl pentane and 13 parts of normal 
heptance will be supplied upon request in 
1-gallon lots and will be shipped express 
collect. 

6. Accelerated aging test with oxygen 
for gum: 

a. An 8-ounce sample bottle of the fin- 
ished fuel to be tested, covered with a 
loose glass cover over the neck to prevent 
the ingress of dirt, etc., is inclosed in a 
bomb with the bomb and contents at 
room temperature. 

b. The finished fuel is the base gaso- 
line to which tetraethyl lead or aromatics 
have been added in amounts not to exceed 
that permitted by this specification. 

ce. The bombs shall be twice filled 

(Continued on Page 227) 





TURNER VALLEY PLANT 





CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 10.—It is 
reported that unnamed interests are con- 
tracting with independent oil operators in 
the Turner Valley Field for their waste 
gas production, to be handled in a gaso- 
line absorption plant. Contracts have 
been signed with several companies, it is 
stated, while negotiations are in progress 
with others. The waste gas is at present 
burned in flares to get rid of it. A plant 
at a reported cost of $500,000 is in con- 
templation, which will extract the gaso- 
line left after the gas passes through the 
separators. The residual gas will be avail- 
able for marketing to Regina and other 
cities should a franchise be granted. 
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Brief Items for Petroleum Refiners 














Export Organization 
Gives Up Its Nominal 
Control Over Prices 


NEW YORK, Nov. 10.— The Export 
Petroleum Association, Inc., has relin- 
quished its nominal control over prices 
for American refined petroleum exports, 
through cancellation of its price sched- 
ules, and eventual dissolution of the ex- 
port body is looked for. An official an- 
nouncement issued by the association 
here on November 7 stated: “The Export 
Petroleum Association, Inc., has today 
eancelled all of its export price sched- 
ules.” 

While Gilbert H. Montague, vice presi- 
dent, general counsel, and official “spokes- 
man” for the association, declined to 
amplify the official statement, it was de- 
nied at the association headquarters that 
the organization had disbanded or that 
resignations had been received from any 
of its members. In oil trade circles, how- 
ever, it was reported in numerous quar- 
ters that early dissolution of the Export 
association was in sight, its members feel- 
ing that there was nothing to be gained 
by its continuance since it had failed to 
perform the functions for which it was 
organized. 

The Export association is now a little 
less than two years old, and save for a 
brief time following the organization of 
the group its schedule of posted prices 
for gasoline and kerosene has failed to 
“make the market” at the Gulf. The as- 
sociation was formed originally, under 
the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, to stabilize the American export pe- 
troleum industry through the fixing of 
uniform prices for the sale of American 
gasoline and kerosene to foreign con- 
sumers. 

Fifteen Companies Formed Group 

Fifteen of the largest oil companies in 
the United States originally formed the 
roster of the group, one additional mem- 
ber having since been added. It was an- 
nounced that the charter members of the 
association, made up of the largest inte- 
grated companies in the country, were 
to form the backbone of an association 
to take in all of the petroleum industry 
of the United States. The export group, 
it was said, would be representative of 
the entire industry. While reports were 
current at various times of the imminence 
of inclusion of smaller interests, the or- 
ganization apparently never progressed 
to the point where it was felt that this 

(Continued on Page 224) 








REFINERY OFFICIALS CONFER 

BEAUMONT, Tex., Nov. 10—A three- 
day conference of refinery officials of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York, and 
subsidiaries, Magnolia Petroleum Co., the 
General Petroleum Co. of California and 
the White Eagle Oil Corp., was held in 
Beaumont November 6, 7 and 8. Those 
attending the conference were W. F. 
Burt, of New York, manager of the re- 
fining department of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New York; R. R. Irwin, presi- 
dent of the White Eagle; Dr. J. B. Rath- 
er, F. S. Shepherd and Mr. Moeller of 
New York; 8. J. Dickey, R. C Wheeler, 
Fred Isaacs and F. T. Olsen, of Los An- 
geles; E. C. Marshall and G. P. Dun- 
ham of Kansas City; C. E. Durkee of 
Augusta, Kan.; J. W. Glass, of Casper, 
Wyo.; W. C. Ralston, of Corsicana, 
Tex.; J. T. Dickens, of Luling, Tex.; 
John Ritter and Eugene Ritter, of Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Ralph H. Kinsloe, Fred 
M. Lege, B. H. Stephens, D A. Little, 
Fred Bedford and R. D. Hanley, Dallas, 
Tex. The visitors were guests of BE. B. 


Plumly, vice president and general man- 
ager, and other officials of Magnolia Pe- 
in Beaumont. 


troleum Co. 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA RESTORES 


FIRST REFINERY 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 10.—In 
a canyon, one-half mile southwest of 
Newhall, the California oil industry dedi- 
cated Thursday, November 6, a memorial 
to the first refinery built in the State 
and on the West Coast. 

The refinery site and what is left of 
the old plant, idle for many years, have 
been given as a permanent memorial by 


ERECTED IN STATE 


the manufacture of petroleum products.” 

L. B. Little, superintendent of produc 
tion for the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, presided as chairman, at the 
ceremonies which were attended by 300 
men and women and a few of whom were 
connected with the early oil operations 
in the State. Among the old-timers who 
spoke were Walton Young, Clay Rey- 











The refinery as it looked originally. 


the Standard Oil Co. of California which 
was in charge of the ceremonies. A bronze 
tablet was unveiled by Mrs. Rosamond 
B. Watson, gradddaughter of D. G. Sco- 
field, one of the pioneers of the Cali- 
fornia refining industry. On the tablet 
is this inscription: 

“California’s first oil refinery operated 
on a commercial scale erected 1876, re- 
stored by the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia in 1930 as a memorial to D. G. 
Scofield and his pioneer associates of the 
California Star Oil Works Co., a prede 
cessor of the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. In 1875-76, Mr. Scofield and his 
associates obtained California’s first com- 
mercial production of crude petroleum 
in the Pico Canyon, six miles northwest 
of this point and built this refinery for 


nolds and J. W. Saunders, all residents 
of California. H. C. Hanna, superintend- 
ent of the El Segundo, Calif., refinery of 
the Standard, also spoke. 

The refinery was built shortly after 
the first well was completed in Pico Can- 
yon in 1875. The first well had an ini- 
tial production of 100 bbls. daily and 
other wells were quickly drilled. The 
Star company decided to build a refin- 
ery and this was connected to the field 
with a 2-inch cast iron line. The plant 
turned out from 150 to 300 bbls. of re 
fined products for several years. The 
principal product was kerosene. Shortly 
afterwards the company was taken over 
by the Standard Oil Co. of California 
and D. G. Scofield became its first 
president. 








RUMOR NAMES SINCLAIR 
AND McCOLL-FRONTENAC 


NEW YORK, Nov. 8.—The Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Corp. is reported ne- 
gotiating for the McColl-Frontenac Oi: 
Co., Ltd., as the initial step in its Ca- 
nadian expansion program. This report 
follows the recent rumor, subsequently 
denied by Sincliar officials, that the com- 
pany was planning the expenditure of 
$30,000,000 in refinery construction in 
Canada. 


McColl-Frontenae Oil Co., Ltd., is a 
leading factor in the Canadian oil in- 
dustry. Incorporated December 21, 1927, 
the company refines and distributes gaso- 
line and other petroleum products 
throughout Canada, and owns Canadian 
rights for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of “Cyclo” gasoline. The company, 
as organized three years ago, represented 
a consolidation of McColl Brothers, Ltd., 
and the Frontenac Oil Refineries, Ltd. 


The company has refineries in Montre- 
al East and Toronto, with aggregate ca- 
pacity of 10,000 bbls. of crude daily. The 
company operates five tank steamers with 
eombined carrying capacity of 229,000 
bbls. A storage plant is owned in Buf- 
falo, where crude received by pipe line 
from the United States is trans-shipped 
to the company’s refineries. The com- 








pany operates tank cars and an extensive 
retail service station chain. 
McColl-Frontenac has enlarged and 
modernized its refineries in the last year 
to increase its gasoline output. The re- 
fineries operate at capacity throughout 
the winter turning out motor fuel for 
storage for summer requirements. 





ALBERTA CONSUMPTION RISES 





CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 10.—Offi- 
cial figures show that gasoline consump- 
tion in Alberta up to September 30, 1930, 
amounted to approximately 37,000,000 
gallons, compared with 34,700,000 gal- 
lons in the same period of 1929. The 
year is expected to show a substantial in- 
crease, with a revenue to the provincial 
government from the 5-cent gasoline tax 
of approximately $1,000,000. 





REGAL ENLARGES REFINERY 





CHATHAM, Ontario, Nov. 10.—The 
Regal Oil & Refining Co. will erect the 
first unit of a treating plant in connec- 
tion with its refinery in the Manchester 
subdivision of Calgary. The plant will 
cost $50,000 and will remove the sulphur 
odor from the Turner Valley crude and 
naphtha handled in the refinery. 


Lists Units Being 
Installed at Many 
Scattered Points 


CHICAGO, Nov. 8.—Two more refin- 
ers of Pennsylvania grade crude oil have 
recently signed contracts for the Dubbs 
cracking process. These are the Emlen- 
ton Refining Co. at Emlenton, Pa., and 
the Ohio Valley Refining Co. at St. 
Marys, W. Va. Each of these units is of 
750 bbls. daily capacity. Construction 
work has already started. 

While these units are expected primar- 
ily to run on Pennsylvania kerosene and 
gas oil, they are capable of operating on 
any kind of oil or by-product as well. 
They would be suitable, in fact, to crack 
successfully distillates or residues from 
western crude or crude from any source 
that might in future become available, 
even to heavy crude itself. 

The ordering of these two units fol- 
lows close upon the signing of a contract 
by the Pennzoil Co. for a Dubbs cracking 
unit of 2,500 bbls. capacity for its refin- 
ing at Oil City. This Pennzoil unit is to 
be operated co-operatively, handling 
stocks from the plants of the Continental 
Refining Co., Oil City, Pa., the Empire 
Oil Works at Reno, and the Independent 
Refining Co. at Oil City, as well as those 
from the Pennzoil refinery. The new 
Pennzoil unit, upon which work is well 
under way, is being built by the Arthur 
G. McKee Co. of Cleveland, and is the 
third Dubbs cracking unit to be installed 
at the Pennzoil plant. 

The Emlenton and Ohie Valley units 
are being built by Universal Oil Products 
Co. direct. 

These three new units will practically 
double the Dubbs cracking capacity in 
refineries operating on Pennsylvania 
grade crude oil, bringing it to about 10,- 
000 bbls. a day of charging stock. Al- 
though the first Dubbs unit built in Penn- 
sylvania was put in operation in 1923, 
the growing demand for gasoline of high 
antiknock value has lately emphasized in 
the minds of Pennsylvania refiners the 
necessity for more cracking in order to 
make gasoline more suitable for present- 
day markets. 

The Dubbs cracking process, operating 
at moderate temperatures and pressures, 
makes a product from Pennsylvania 
stocks of such antiknock value that when 
blended with straightrun Pennsylvania 
gasoline it brings that fuel well within 
market requirements. 

The earliest Dubbs cracking unit in 
Pennsylvania, just referred to, was in- 
stalled at the plant of the Freedom Oil 
Works Co., Freedom, Pa. Two units were 
installed at the plant of the Kendall 
Refining Co., Bradford, Pa., in 1924, and 
Pennzoil’s first two were started up in 
1927. 

The growing interest of foreign nations 
in establishing refining industries of their 
own, even when they have no crude oil 

(Continued on Page 224) 








WHITING FIRE LOSS SMALL 





CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—Following mis- 
leading accounts of the recent fire at the 
Whiting refinery of the Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) the company has issued a 
statement in which it says complete re- 
pairs can be made for $10,000 at the 
outside. A pipe burst at the discharge 
end of a pump which was circulating 
hot oil from a bubble tower back into a 
pressure still. The oil ignited immediate- 
ly on coming into contact with the air 
and burned in a spectacular manner. 
Men working 50 feet away when the fire 
started got away without injury. The 
feed line to the unit was immediately 
closed and the fire confined to consump- 
tion of the oil that poured out of the 
line, not more than 300 bbls 
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The trade mark 
G-WELD 
is always stamped 
on welds made by 
this process. 






CONDENSERS 
Sub-cooling —Partial—Reflux 
Stali-ond. Tbe, Atmenpheric. and Condenser Bes Tope 


COOLERS 
Liquid—Gas--Jacket Water 
Shall and Tube Atmospheric ond Condonner Bes Tmpes 
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HE new Griscom-Russell welding proc- 

ess provides a dense, thorough bond, free 
from cracks, porous spots, slag or other flaws. 
The innumerable laboratory and service tests 
which have been made on G-Welds consist- 
ently show them to be stronger than the ad- 
jacent plate, remarkably ductile, and as re- 
sistant to corrosion as the plate itself. 


The G-Weld is used by The Griscom-Russell 
Company to assure permanent tightness of 
pressure vessels without danger of overheat- 
ing and damage to the plate or develop- 
ment of internal stresses during the welding 
process. It is applicable to all sizes and 
thicknesses of plate and for all shapes of 
vessels, and has received the unqualified ap- 
proval of insurance companies. 


THE GRISCOM-RUSSELL COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
Branch Offices in 27 Cities 


Griscom-Russell 


Heat Transfer Apparatus 
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GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 

OKLAHOMA (Group 3)— Nov. 11 ov. 4 t. 28 
rr a GD 4 os oe dane eee deund 0 05% 0 05% 0% 05% 
Oe .04% .05 04%, .05 04% .05 
*58-60 437 endpoint (U. S. Motor) ...... .0530 0 05 
*60-62 437 endpoint .............+++00- 1 2 ~t_n 054% .05%4 .05% 1.05% 05% 
CE Dov cccarcweseronrmee .0625 
ee ee re 0675 +.06 rer 
a cen ceh ea ease ea es 05% .06 .05% .06 5% 
64-66 437 endpoint (blend) ............ 06 05% 05 05% £6 Bu, 


*Weighted average prices November 10, 3 and October 27 as reported by rep- 


resentative refiners. 
eral market. 
NORTH TEXAS— 


Sales to jobbers only. 


i cnaneseoneneaen 05 rt 

i ee Ce scar ehennabcdyednen 04% | 

58-60 437 endpoint (U. S. Motor) ai? ‘oe 08% 

OE rrr 05% . 

ME nc cc ccvinneamboweuad 0536 ‘8 

TE eee 05% 05% 

68-70 360 endpoint ..........6..e eee ees .06 

64-66 437 endpoint (blend) ............ 05 05% 
*NORTH LoursiaNa— 

58-60 437 aes Cale Ge SONNE) ccccccs 06% .06% 
*ARKANSAS— 

58-60 437 endpoint (U. 8. Motor) ...... 06% .06%4 
PENNSYLVANIA— 

i occ e ice aee mak ene esol 06% 

ee a cab ieee ede ee amemee 06%, 

re s pcueaxakewsreukheeeheell 06% 

IN ag we Satis Ge Arde eke ibe ew 06% .07 

IE: « ctth seek tec eise need ene ene 07 

CD nccnetencimiewereeredceeewre 07% 

68-70 350 cuteotet I es kt Genser ae 08% 
CALIFORNIA— 

+58-60 437 poor ate oe (U. 8. Motor) domestic = 1 

760-62 400 endpoint domestic gasoline .... .09% .11% 


CHICAGO DISTRICT (Based on Group, a 
50-52 450 endpoint (Naphtha) 


Prat - 2 * | eer rt .05 
58-60 437 endpoint (U. S. Motor) ...... 04% 05% 
POO ee 05 Oa 
CE tccconcraenecesvesnh a 05% .06 
64-66 437 endpoint (blend) ............. 04% 05% 
Lev cuweeenss eos 06% 
GULF COAST (Export)— 

5 ) ar 06 06% 
Or ee 06% 07 
RE Ce 06% 07% 
Se Se NEED ciecevncetenaceseeneue 06% 07 


*Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi and East 
sumption. 


NATURAL GASOLINE 
OKLAHOMA (Group 3)— 
Grade A, 72-79.9, 375 e.p., rec. 
Grade AA, 80-87.9, 375 e.p., rec. 
Grade B, 76-83.9, 375 e.p., rec. 
Grade BB, 84-92, 375 e.p., rec. 
Grade ©. 80-92. 375 e.p., rec. 7 
NORTH TEXAS— 
Grade A, 72-79.9, 375 e.p., rec. 
Grade AA, 80-87.9, 375 e.p., rec. 90% 
Grade B. 76-83.9, 375 e.p., rec. 85% 
Grade BEB, 84-92, 375 e.p., ree. 
Grade C, 80-92, 375 e.p., rec. 
NORTH LOUISIANA— 
Grade AA, 80-87, 375 e.p., rec. 
Grade BB, 84-92, 375 e.p., rec. 
Grade C, ton < @.p., rec. 
CALIF 


75-78, si5 300 Porites Sa ac 07 
CHICAGO DISTRICT (Based on Gem, ¢ 3)— 
Grade A, 72-79.9. 375 e.p., rec. 90% .... 


eeee 


09 


Grade AA, 80-87.9, 375 e.p., rec. 90% .... ry 
Grade BB, 84-92, 375 e.p., rec. 85% .... 04% 
BURNING Ol 
OKLAHOMA (Group 3)— Nov. 11 
41-43 water white kerosene .............. 03% 
42-44 water white kerosene .............. ri 4 03% 
NORTH TEXAS— 
41-43 water white kerosene ........... .. to 
40-41 water white kerosene .............. 1% | 
*NORTH LOUISIANA— 
41-43 water white kerosene .............. 04 04% 
* SAS— 
41-43 water white kerosene .............. 04 04% 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
43 Kerosene prime white ................ .04% 
45 Kerosene water white .............0:: 04% 05 
Kerosene water white ...........e000% 05 05% 


CALIFORNIA— 
38-40 water white Kero. (high burning test) .05 .06 
CHICAGO DISTRICT (Based on —— 


41-43 water white kerosene .............. 038% 

42-44 water white kerosene .............. 03% .08% 
GULF COAST (Export)— 

DME .6 ccc acesesdwacens eels 044% .04% 

Se WED cceccnsasesoeecsoeres 05% 05% 


05 


0814 


Texas delivery. 
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05 


05% 
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06% 
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05 
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05% 
06 
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06% 


+For 


Nov. 4 


04% 
0444 
04% 
0444 
0444 
ro 2 


a 


04% 


044% .04% 


04 
‘oat 
07 
04% 


04% 
04% 


Nov. 4 


03 
03% 


03. 
02% 
04% 
04% 


*Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi and East Texas delivery. 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3)— Nov. 11 
Below 18 gravity Fuel Oil, per bbl. 45 50 
ee ee Ge EP Tce cccccscccccees 50 55 





03% 
03% 


03% 


05% 


Nov. 4 


45 
52% 


50 
57% 


05 
05 
05 
0514 .05 
05% 
0534 
06 
0F 
06% 
06% 


08 
03% 


+No sales reported. Prices show gen- 


05% 
05% 


05% 
06% 
05% 
06% 
064% 


07 


Al 
12 


05 
05% 
06 


fe 05% 
06% 


OT 
OT% 
07% 


08 


local con- 


. 28 


28, 
03% 
03%, 
03" 
04% 
04%, 


05% 
05% 


03 
03 





Oe 2 eee ee 55 
eS en . . caes cc twk eee .60 
ee ee Ge ME 8. cadesceccceees 65 
26-30 Fuel Oil, per Sas ew biegnn eect 70 
28-30 Fuel Oil, IE iis! daa cicwe onl .80 
32-36 Gas Oil "(industrial) BIR scares eum ocieel .02 


32-36 Gas Oil (straw color, high cold ones 


32-36 Gas Oil (straw color, low cold test). 025g 02% 

4” dp RR g ee eae 02% .027 

Ge ME BOUIN gic ccccccencccecve 02% .08% 
NORTH TEXAS— 

Below 20 gravity Fuel Oil, per bbl. . 40 50 

SD Se GE, ccc sc ccccecsios 55 .65 

32-36 Gas Oil (industrial) .............. j 02% 

SS Dl ee 02% .03 
*NORTH LOUISIANA— 

cl URC OS. aaa 7 .85 

EE aden acine cade cteesaenee 03 038% 
*ARKANSAS— 

Ee ns dy woe awed ene 02% .03 

Se ene 02% .02% 

16-22 Refinery Fuel Oil, per bbl. ........ | 65 .70 
GULF COAST (South Texas)— 

I ec aia ba deka acat a abiaack Uwe a ieclalh oe ala 03% 

Bunker C Fuel (cargo lots), per bbl. .... 65 .67% 

Bunker C Fuel (small lots) ............. 1.00 
PENNSYLVANIA— 

i coe es neahegiehaneeh ae 03% 

Es ie reed ademteme T 03% 
CALIFORNIA— 

ee as a cs wah a eene weal ee 02% 

RE eee 01% .02 

=o Fuel Oil, Bunker (at a Fee a = 


15-20 Fuel Oil (cargo lots), per bbl. 
27 plus Diesel, bl. 


per b 
CHICAGO DISTRICT (Based on Group. 3)— 


Se ee We OE Te occ cs weceecccces 57% .65 
22-26 Fuel Oil, ee 65 .70 
28-30 Fuel Oil, SP Bee, CUED ccccusccee @ 95 
Ee eee 02% .027 
32-36 Gas Oil (industrial) .............. 02% .02% 
38-40 Straw Distillate ..........cccccccee 02% .03 


100 


02 
01% 
60 


55 


67% 


02% 
02 
95 


85 


85 1.00 


BIM% 
65 
90 
02% 


02% 
02% 


*Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi snd East Texas delivery. 


LUBRICATING OIL AND WAX 
Nov. 4 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3)— Nov. 11 
100 vis., 2 color, 20-25 cold test ........ | .06%4 
100 vis., 3 color, 20-25 cold test ........ | 05%, .06 
150 vis., 3 color, 20-25 cold test ........ . 7 
150 vis., 4 color, 20-25 cold test ........ . 06% 

180 vis., 3 color, 23-28 cold test ........ 08% 

180 vis., 4 color, 23-28 cold test ........ .08 

180 vis., 5 color, 23-28 cold test ........ 074% 07% 
200 vis., 3 color, 23-28 cold test ........ 93%, .10 
200 vis., 4 color, 23-28 cold test ........ % 

200 vis., 5 color, 23-28 cold test ........ 

240 vis., 3 color, 25-30 cold test ........ 13% 13% 
240 vis., 4 color, 25-30 cold test ........ 2% 12% 
240 vis., 5 color, 25-30 cold test ......... 11% 11% 
280 vis., 3 color, 25-30 cold test ........ 15 

280 vis., 4 color, 25-30 cold test ........ . 14% 

280 vis., 5 color, 25-30 cold test ......... 13% 

Cylinder Stocks : 

600 steam refined, light green .......... 07 .08 
600, steam refined, GRTE SUOUM .ncccccces 044% 05% 
190-200 vis., D color, Bright Stocks ...... 26 
150-160 vis., "D color, Bright Stocks 0-10 C.T. .21 .22 
150-160 vis., D color, Bright Stocks 10-25C.T. .20 = .21 
150-160 vis., D color, Bright Stocks 25-40 C.T. fo 20% 
a vis., E color, Bright Stocks ...... -20 
124-126 White Crude Scale Wax ........ 02 02% 

All bright stock prices are for domestic movement. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

i are a nines 5 am'edaiw ena’ .e+- O1% 06% 
RE Ee See 05 
er Sete 05% 
I oils bs Wa wtp eras en Olea ea a. 22 
I ics sind 5b aulanaiane Sale bea ieee To 13% 16 
ie a wes ale cca oer cig cheb ancl 17% 
220, ED cid bt aS wee Wena ae ee dale 21 -22 
I AN oon. 5 9 bg Waieieceeree bee 09% .10% 
ES emer : a 
I 6 noi wcccwepeeecveedades 15% .16% 
| Pemmayivania Flash ... cccccsccccsss \ fae | 
630, Pennsylvania Flash ...............-- 24 25 
sk aera eee eae ae: 
en dC ad wang wie © e555 18 .21 
Pennsylvania Bright Stocks ............. 21 #22 
*122-124 White Crude Scale Wax ....... 02Y, 
124-126 White Crude Scale Wax ........ . 0214 
*At New York. 
GULF COAST (South Texas)— 
100 vis., 2-2% color, pale oil ............ 06%, .06% 
Be Wig 2 GU, UD GD ciecccccccccceces .08 09 
Se Wily, I UE OD vciccncccecasvece 09% .10 
500 vis., 344 color, pale oil .............. 11 11% 
750 vis., 3% color, pale oil ...........00% 12% .12% 
1,200 vis., $% color, pale oil ......... .. 15 154 
ee Wek, SS GUE, BHD GE cccccccccccccs 16 = .16 
200 vis., 5-6 color, red oi] .............. 07% .08 
300 vis., 5-6 color, red oi] ...........-6. d 09% 
500 vis., 5-6 color, red oil .............- 10% .10% 
750. vis., 5-6 color, red oil ........--.... "11% “12 


* 
05% 
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65 
-70 
95 
027 
02 
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06% 
06 


13% 


12% 


11% 


.08 


22 


02% 


55.60 
60 65 
65 “70 
10 (75 
"80 ‘90 
02% 02% 
02% (02 
025% .02 
02% 1024 
02% 103 
40.50 
‘5565 
02 02% 
02% 103 
85 
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02% .03 
02% 02% 
65.70 
03%, 
3214 67% 
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03%, 
08% .04 
02 02 
01% 02 
165. 95 
60 185 
"85 1.00 
57% 62 
165°" .70 
99 (95 
02% 02% 
02% 102% 
02% 103 
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08 "06% 
05% .06 
07 
06% 
08% 
‘08 
07% .07% 
voy, ‘10 
(091 
09 
"13% 18% 
"12% [10% 
"11% 11% 
“1h 
"141 
"13 
02 10 
05 106 
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"22 98 
20 8.22 
02 02% 
OFM 06% 
Rist 64 
05% 
11 24 
1BY% 116 
17° 17% 
‘21 199 
11 112 
17° 18 
1K 116% 
17” 38 
"941% ‘25% 
15 117 
19 (21 
122 193 
02 
02 
06% .06% 
‘00% “10 
¢ ey 
iy 24 
33° ‘15y 
16 116% 
7% .08 
U9 = 09% 
"10% 110% 
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REFINERY anp CRUDE PRICES 


Quotations on refined products are for interstate 
or export movement unless otherwise noted. 




















































































1,200 vis., 5-6 color, red oil .............. 14 4.14 14 14 14 14% CRUDE OIL GRAVITY TABLE 

2,000 vis., 6 plus color, red oil ............ 16 16% 16 116% #16 «164% % i 
ALIFO IA— s 3 e ry ° e3 
130 vis., aed NS eiciaareceugnaekwaee-s 09 009% #09 .08% ##02 .09 g SEs »3 xs s é 8s 
200 vis., ee Sees 10 .10% 10 ~=—-.10° 10 10% s a Bes 2¢ § & ba ai ‘ et - 
aa... "10% 111% 110% 11% «10% 111% Q togeas 52 44 z t g 3° 
$50 vis.. SUg-4 color ................000. 11% 11% 111% 11 iy 11% ead sd, 8s FS les lg zs 682 
400 vis., 344-4 color ............:s:0..-. 12% 12% 19% 19% 18% 12% gs od Bade™ A Be GHA Be EE one 
Red Neutral: om -o8.2 2a ° ez 5 & : o 
eee eT ere 10 10% # .10 10% 10 10% ct $ e088 q ok »g gon a = 23 ge 
SS ee Pee meee ewe 10% ‘114 10% ‘114 10% .11 + o «of Fes Ee ba rer | 2 se ‘3 
Se a, GIG 66.56: 06 c cee sre cise Se 12 12% P: ee . OZ Z o000~ - o~ omy n n aw Oa 
500 vis., 4 5 ome eet cndr eat acaiaaribere = = = 7 ‘ = = Gravity— 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Se Ss I obo v0 00:04 6 ens enaeaes e 13% e e é Below 25... .... ee .50 55 16 
600 vis., 6% plus color .................. 18% 14% 118% 14% 118% Bris aaa UU a. 
ee Ee os wees rer 54 ecan err eto Saye Saxe -59 94 
Note—Bright stocks are not manufactured commercially on the Pacific Coast. = te oe vette tees = tees rene sees tees sees 7 2 
RK a, eee» ee ee | cer eee 
pepediniesroongoesieaams ss an litcm. ses os Oe lU|ClU6elUelUelCllCUe le 

— 7 - +4 to 30.9 .. . e ° emwlece ° ‘ ° ‘ = 
Gasoline, U. 8S. Motor, 58-60, 437 e.p. .... .06% .07 06% 08% 07% .08% | 31 to 319 .. 177 71 wee | oe 62 .57 11 166 .69 =—«-1.04 
Kerosene, water white, 41-43 ............ 06% 06354 $8 te $29 .. .81 81 .66 coe 66 61 81 70 71 1.06 

*Fuel Oil, Bunker “C,” 41-43 ...... ie asendl 1.05 1.05 1.05 33 to 33.9 .. .85 -85 -68 sees -70 -65 -85 ovee +73 1.08 
+Fuel Oil Diesel, 28-30, PME” sors s\s- ncn oie 2.00 ay > 2.00 = = 7 °° on . ‘7 tees . ‘= = cone o eo 
Gas OB, FB geAvity POD occcc cc ccccccece 04% 05% 05% .04% 05% ae ’ igs é “ ; nies ° , 

a 7 . i, 36 to 36.9 .. .95 95 74 eeais -80 75 95 hated owe 1.14 
25 pale Paraffin Oil, tank car .......... 10 0% 10% 37 to 87.9 .. .98 “98 “ae iy 83 "8 98 116 
28 pale Paraffin Oil, tank car .......... 07% 07% 07% te ee. CR RAE cece 86 ae kk 1.18 
280 red Paraffin Oil, tank car .......... AZ 12% 12 39 to 39.9 .. 1.04 1.04 Snats aaeae .89 84 1.20 
250 red Paraffin Oil, tank car .......... 11 ‘11 % am 40 and above 1.07 1.07 ohio as 92 87 1.22 
225 red Paraffin Oil, tank car .......... 10 10 10 ameeinaaeed 
200 red Paraffin Oil, tank car .....-.... 00% ruth yates unin OA. & Eetetig On Peta eaeee See teat Coaak eee ae Gees te eee 

n ’ 8 er 28. ° 
a ae oil, min. 32 grav., tank car .04% 04% O82 Petroleum Co. posted same for Kansas, Oklahoma, and North Central Texas on October 27 
erin ax: Ib 027 02 02% from 29 degrees upward, but posted below 26 degrees at 563 cents; 26-26.9 degrees at 57 
120-122 a.m.p., per Ib. ........-+++-55- coe 08 "75 cents; 27-27.9 degrees at 61 cents; 28-28.9 degrees at 65 cents. Sianolind Crude Oil Pur- 

125-127 a.m.p., per Ib. .......ssceeeeee 03 03 ftd chasing Co. on November 1 adopted the schedule as listed in table; Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
130. ee ON UU, cic cacedecedeso aes .03 3 adopted the same on November 1, other companies following. North Central Texas. for the 
138-185 a.m.p., per IBD. ....ccccec. atelier hy rivth A purpose of this table, includes North Texas, Ranger district, Mexia, Powell, Richland, 
135-137 a.m. Pp. per Ib. 0414 041% Wortham, Van, Lytton Springs, Currie, Nocona, Moran and Corsicana (light oil). 

Petrolat 2 barrels, in carload | lots. or pound: Column 2—The Texas Company posted above prices on Caddo and Red River crude, 
etrolatum i . BP 01% up to 39-39.9 degrees. It also posted 40-40.9 degrees at $1.07; 41-41.9 degrees at $1.10; 43- 

Dark Green ...........sessesscccscseees ° 1A sai, ° 031, 42.9 degrees at $1.13; 44-44.9 degrees at $1.16, and 44 degrees and above $1.19. Standard 
pO er re palceeaaen 03% A Oil Co. posted schedule as listed in ta! le on October 30; Magnolia Petroleum Co. on October 

SN UE oo: is bingo eval glare teat Were 033g 4 08% 30 posted prices as listed, starting at 29 degrees, but posted below 26 degrees, 53 cents; 
SS SE rn een reer! ee rn .06 to 26-26.9 degrees, 57 cents; 27-27.9 degrees, 61 cents; 28-28.9 degrees, 65 cents. Louisiana Oil 
RN ie ie gre rg od aera ale 06% 06% 08% Refining Co. adopted Standard of Louisiana prices on October 30. North Louisiana and 
Ss —.  . pte. p placa iit ip ta 08 08 OS Arkansas fields included in table are Caddo, Bull Bayou, Crichton, De Soto, Haynesville, 

now WO cee ccccccrceecccvceccceres " Homer, Cotton Valley, Sarepta-Carterville, El Dorado and Rainbow. 

S =f . Column 3—Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. on October 28. 
*Lighterage 5 cents a barrel extra. jLighterage 6.5 cents per barrei. Column 4—Companies quit posting but crude takes present Hutchinson-Carson prices. 
Column 6—Humble Oil & Refining Co, 
NEW YORK (BAYONNE) | EXPORT PRICES Column 6—Humble Oil & Refining Co., Magnolia and Prairie, October 28. 
Nov. 4 Oct. 28 Column 7—Midwest Refining Co. on October 28. All crude over 37 degrees 98 cents. 

600, steam refined cylinder stocks, in bbls.. PY aaa 17 IT Column 8—Louisiana Oil & Refining Co. and Atlantic Oil Producing Co., October 30. 
ee reer eee 19 19 19 Column 9—Humble Oil & Refining Co., October 28. 

650, t fined 23% 23 23 Column 10—Humble Oil & Refining Co., October 28. On October 30, Gulf Refining Co. 

steam eet SS PFS SEO LOLS OOo Se “94 "Os ‘o> of La. and Gulf Pipe Line Co. of Texas posted as follows for Grade B: Below 25 degrees, 69 

600, Pennsylvania Re q .25 << cents; 25-25.9 degrees, 71 cents, with a 2-cent differential for each degree upward to and 
630, Pennsylvania Flash ...... stew eens 30 .29 including 40 degrees and above at $1.01. The Texas Company adopted above schedule 
600, On Cie - SRP AR SEI Rae rte ae vente = = pd November 1. 

Se RO eh ibe bc cd meee aelb-weee — 25 
Light 140.150 spright Stocks ............ 2 2 29 CALIFORNIA CRUDE OIL PRICES 
Dark 140-150 a 6S ANG GELES EXP ORT PRI CES 27 Standard Oil Co. (effective September 15, 1930), Union Oil Co. (effective September 15, 1986) 

s ao¢ : q 
Nov. 11 oon ax at a mag 3 = - 

Kerosene, water white .............+.+++ 04% .06 04%, .06% .04% .06% gegee 4 he x d ‘ re 8 
*U. S. Motor Gasoline, 53-55, 437 e. p. .... 06% 07% .06% rete 06° 07 ase be - Be5 5 z 5 2 8 = 
*60-62, 400 endpoint gasoline ........... 08 .09% .08 .09% 98% .09 da ahSs qs E32 " = a 4 = 3 £ :. 

SSog .b = a, = = n a [e+ C) < @ ry 
. P a : a Ci m 
*Prices on coastwise shipments. g< 8838 Pin me $3 3 & ss . or a . se 
2=5Fo 2S =o @ a as& i} 26 S ° eS 
wore So BESe = $= ° 
CRUDE OIL PRICES sisvet cesati = = $3 £ $2 2 § 3: 
= - — -_ = a 
OKLAHOMA, KANSAS, NORTH AND EAST | High Island (Oct. 30, 1930)]........ icc 38 AMTRam FO ARM A an m0 B Om > @ <A 
pean ong + gars ble Oil & Refining Co. §T Pi — : : :. ve “ Ss 5. Ss >_ "a 
*Humble Oi efining Co. exas Pipe to 14 -70 -70 ° ° o'0ee ° ° ° oaen $006 
Orne Nelda, (Oct 28) ce ‘giavity ‘table | Line Co. {Gulf Refining Co. of La. 18 to Ss Ss | 
ear ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES : : ; : oe a 5 : ‘ 63 : 
TEXAS PANHANDLE Ohio Ol Co.-Midwest Refining Co, 18 to cs ee ne: Ce, 

Gray County, Wheeler County and Carson- } tes (Feb. 15, 1930).........-..eeeeeeee $ .87 | 19 to 19.9 ..... aon a, ae . ee 

Hutchinson Counties—See gravity table. $3 gravity and above Reesivesereceeees 4 20 to 20.9 ..... 88 =. 87 78 83 rege 48 18 18 88 iui 
nder BTAVILY. + ose eeeseercecceress bo SR te BE0 2.00. 94 93 ° 9 e ° ° 91 coe e 
WEST TEXAS Dutton Creek (Oct. 28, 1930).......... 1.01 22 to 22.9 . 1.00 .98 94 .97 96 94 94 95 94 saat x 

TaUON*  vcccsccrevosesé Same as North Texas Rock Creek, Wyo. (Oct. 28, 1930)...... 1.01 23 to 23.9 ..... 1.07 1.04 1.02 1.05 1.01 1.02 1.02 1.62 1.00 jae eS 
Crane-Upton-Crockett, Howard and Sats Cres. ccc2ccstccvevess See gravity table 24 to 24.9 ..... 1.12 1.08 1.06 1.08 1.05 1.04 1.04 1.08 1.05 rpms 1.12 

Glasscock, Mitchell and Ector....... Big Muddy (Oct. 28, 1930)..... ...... 1.00 25 to 25.9 ..... 1.17 1.12 1.10 1.11 1.09 1.06 1.06 1.11 1.10 vie 1.17 

Coster sedcenes See gravity table, Column 3 Grass Creek, heavy (July 27, "1928).... -90 26 to 26.9 ..... 1.22 1.16 1.14 1.15 1.13 1.08 1.08 1.15 1.15 a 1.22 
Pecos and Winkler.....seeeccesvesesees Grass Creek, light (Oct. 28, 1930)..... 1.26 27 to 27.9 ..... 1.26 1.21 1.18 1.19 1.18 2.44 1.10 1.19 aes 1.27 
osgeseséoenss See gravity. tabie, “Column 9 Mule Creek (May 21, 1929)............ 1.20 28 to 28.9 ..... 1.30 1.25 1.23 1.23 1.23 1.15 1.23 so 1.32 
Chalkt (April 10, 1930).......... ee f Elk Basin (Oct. 28, 1930) .......... oo nee 29 to 29.9 ..... 1.34 1.29 1.29 1.26 1.28 1.19 1.27 ny 1.37 
Lance Creek (Oct. 28, 1930)........... 1.38 | 30 to 30.9 ..... 1:98 1.58 1.96 1.90 1.38 2.99 hy enemy 

*Includes Westbrook Field. tPosted by Poison Spider (March 14, 1927)........ 1.00 31 to 31.9 ae nt 1.40 ie 1.38 1.27 1.36 mae 1.47 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. Son kas cee ate eae se teeeeeeeees “a $0:00188O 0.55 20 2cas 2a 1.43 1.31 oe Gora 

—_——_——_—_ ex ake e WATT SSpecoeccccvssece ° 
ARKANSAS-NORTH LOUISIANA Osage (Oct. 28, 1930) piece... . ee oo oe ee iiss lah lee 

Smackover (all grades) (Oct. 30, 1930).$ .70 | Lost Soldier (Oct. 28) ++ M4 Oe OF 60. we Ses 1.68 1.43 1.59 1.39 1.66 
Carterville, Sarepta and Cotton Valley Hamilton Dome (March 14, 1937)...... 85 I 36 to 36.9 ..... .... 1.63 a «ae 

ee nn Bee See gravity ‘table Greybull (Oct. 28, 1930)............ ‘aa ol Le : 1/68 153 1.78 
wale Meth Ue a... «cc <eesnes 1.00 | Torchlight (Oct. 28, 1930)............. 1.35 | 33 to389 |: es -. ae, oe 160 1.86 
Sante a oa ee... ‘Ig | Cat Creek (Oct. 28, 1930)............. 2.9 1 So. one fe ire os. 7a S03 (1a 
Calion, heavy (Oct. 30, 1930).......... .70 | Pondera (Montana) (Oct. 28, 1930)..... 1.6 0 Secs” ets : ‘ ‘ 172 (1:98 
Bast Hl Dorado (Oct. 20, 1920) ......., 40 | Sunburst (Montana) (Oct, 28, 1930)... 158 | 49 t9 Ae IID I) ID nn In tre os 
Other fields........... -+--See gravity table | | iosia (New Mexico) (Oct. 28, 1930).. .75 | 42 tO 42.9 ...++ wees eee teen eee ceee eee tees cere eens 1,84 8.08 

Li County. ccccoccs coves See gravity table 

te Sean we Ewes sae OP —~ sf eeere Kern River, Newhall-McKittrick, Mount Poso and Round Mountain, 11 to 13.9 gravity, 
Fe a i. Se i Dap = Note—Salt Creek, Osage, Cat Creek, Grey- 50 cents; 14 gravity and a! ove, 65 cents, effective March 11. On March 11 the Union Of] 
Oil cite tune. East El Dorado posted bull and Hogback posted by Midwest Re- Co. posted Midway-Sunset, Blk Hills, Buena Vista, Lost Hills and Coalinga crude as fol- 
by Gulf Refining Co and Magnolia Petro- fining Co., and the remainder by the Ohio lows: 11 to 13.9 gravity at 60 cents. Fruitvale, posted by General Petroleum Co., 11-13.9, 
leum Co. Calion osted by Gulf Refining Co Oil Co. Both companies posted Grass Creek 50 cents; 14 gravity and above, 55 cents. 

ee ae y * | light and Elk Basin. Lost Soldier posted by Column 1—S'gnal Kill. Seal Beach, Huntington Beach and Alamitos Heights crude, 14 
Producers & Refiners Corp. Artesia posted to 32.9 gravity, inclusive; Richfield, Olinda-Brea and Fullerton, 14 to 30.9 gravity; Torrance 
GULF COAST by Oh‘o Oil Co. and Continental Oil Co. and Inglewood, 14 to 28.9 gravity. 

Grede 5. 7 = pons ye SR te Column 2—Whittier crude, 14 to 22.9 Eravity; Coyote Fills, a to 30.9 gravity. - 

rade and upwa UTH CENTRA UTHWEST Column 8—Kern River, Newhall and McKittric 1 to 19.9 gravity; way-Sunset, 

Jennings, La. (Oct. 30, 1930).......... -80 a . see - Buena Vista and Elk Hills, 11 to 33.9 gravity; Lost Hills, 11 to 34.9 gravity; oil-below 14 
Refugio anes (Oct. 28, ret980)* on te Darst Creek (Oct. 28, 1930)*.......... $ .90 | Stavity posted at 60 cents. 

Snser GOUk OE <.soc-.-.-2+.0000 (Continued on Page 220) (Continued on Page 224) 





TANK WAGON MARKETS 








Tank wagon quotations for gasoline and kerosene in United 
States as furnished by the larger marketing concerns Nov. 11 





ALL TANK WAGON AND SERVICE STATION QUOTATIONS INCLUDE TAXES 





STANDARD OIL CO. (INDIANA) 
Gasolin Kero 
“Tank Service Inci’ds tank 
wagon station taxof wagon 
Chicagot .. . 16.0 17.0 3.0 11.0 
Decatur, Ill, .. 16.4 16.4 3.0 11.0 
E. St. Louis 15.7 14.7 3.0 10.2 
Joliet . 16.4 17 4 3 0 11.0 
Peoria rT 15.0 14.0 3.0 11.0 
Quincy - 16.2 17.2 3.0 10.8 
Davenport, Ia.. 16.5 16.5 3.0 11.3 
Des Moines ... 15.5 15.5 3.0 11.3 
Keokuk .. 16.5 17.4 3.0 11.3 
Sioux City > 86.3 14.9 3.0 10.9 
Duluth, Minn. 17.5 16.4 3.0 11.9 
Mankato . » wae 14.0 3.0 11.7 
Minneapolis ... 17.0 17.0 3. 11.9 
La Crosse, Wis. 16.2 17.2 2.0 12.0 
Milwaukee .... 15.1 15.0 2.0 10.9 
Madison . - 18.3 15.3 2.0 11.1 
Detroit, Mich... 16.8 12.9 3.0 12.7 
Grand Rapids... 15.7 16.7 3.0 12.6 
Saginaw _ - 14.3 16.9 3.0 12.8 
Evansville, Ind. 17.1 18.1 4.0 11.9 
Indianapolis . 16.9 17.9 4.0 12.1 
South Bend nae 18.4 4.0 12.2 
Fargo, N. D.... 18.9 19.9 3.0 13.9 
Huron, 8S. D.... 17.5 17.5 4.0 12.7 
Sioux Falls co Been 14.9 4.0 12.4 
C., Mo. o ee 15.9 3.0 9.6 
Springfiela* « Seow 16.9 3.0 10.5 
St. Louis* - 12.9 13.9 2.56 10.3 
St. Joseph oo 35.8 11.9 2.0 10.1 
Wichita, Kans.. 14.8 13.8 3.0 9.8 
Bartlesville, Ok. 15.5 18.5 4.0 9.5 





*State tax 2 cents; remainder city tax. 

tEffective June 3, discounts on Q.D.A. in 
Chicago district 4 cents off service station 
price on purchases of 500 gallons or more 
per month and 6 cents on purchases of 1,000 
gallons or more per month. 

Effective August 5, the following quantity 
discounts from the service station prices are 
allowed on monthly sales of gasoline; 500 
gallons or more, 3 cents; 75,000 gallons or 
more, 4% cents. Discounts are allowed each 
month and they are not cumulative. De- 
livery tickets showing date and quantity 
delivered must be sent to the seller before 
the tenth of the month to secure the dis- 
count on the previous month's purchases. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 
Continental Oil Co. 





r Gasoline Kero. 

Tank Service Incl’'ds tank 

wagon station taxof wagon 
Denver, Colo... 16.0 19.0 4.0 13.5 
Pueblo .. 17.0 20.0 4.0 13.5 
Grand Junction 18 0 21 0 40 17 » 
Casper, Wyo. 17.0 20.0 4.0 2.0 
Cheyenne .... 18.0 21.0 4.0 13.5 
Butte, Mont. » ee 22.0 5.0 18.0 
Billings ....... 20.0 23.0 5.0 16.5 
Great Falls ... 20.0 23.0 5.0 18.0 
rere 22.5 25.5 5.0 18.0 
Salt Lake, Utah 20.0 23.0 3.5 17.0 
Albu’que, N. M. 16.0 18.0 5.0 15.0 
Boise, Idaho .. 23.5 26.5 5.0 19.0 
Twin Falls ... 23.5 27.6 5.0 19.0 





SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
-—— Gasoline. Kero. 


Tank Service Inci'ds tank 

wagon station taxof wagon 
Dallas, Tex. . 14.0 17.0 4.0 11.0 
Fort Worth ... 14.0 17.0 4.0 10.0 
Houston ere TC 19.0 4.0 11.0 
San Antonio .. 13.0 17.0 4.0 11.0 
Be DOGS ccccees BO 20.0 4.0 13.¢@ 
Texarkana .... 17.0 17.0 4.0 12.0 
Muskogee* .... 15.0 18.0 4.0 9.0 
Okla. City* .... 13.0 16.0 4.0 10.0 
Wo cccccece 14.0 18.0 4.0 10.0 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 14.5 15.5 5.0 12.0 
Little Rock ... 13.0 14.0 5.0 12.0 





Gasoline tank wagon price to 
ent under posted tank wagon. 
One-cent rebate made from posted station 


dealers 1 





prices to cash purchasers in Lou'siana. Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee, 
NEBRASKA 
Standard Oil Co. (Nebraska) 
lam Gasoline Kero. 





Tank Service 
wagon station 


Incl’ds tank 
tax of wagon 





Omaha ....... 17.25 18.25 4 11.25 

McCook ....... 18.75 20.75 4.0 12.75 

Norfolk 17.25 17.25 4.0 11.75 

N. Platte 18.75 20.75 4.0 12.50 

Scott's Bluff.. 17.00 17.00 4.0 12.25 
OHIO 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 

Jasoline—————. Kero. 
Tank Service Incl’ds tank 
wagon station taxof wagon 
Ohio points* 18.0 19.0 4.0 715.0 
*Dealers and commercial accounts 2 

under tank wagon. 
tServicé station price 16 


cents 


cents. 


CENTRAL SOUTH DISTRICT 








Standard Oil Co. (Louisiana) 

r Gasoline ~ Kero. 

Tank Service Incl’ds tank 

wagon station taxof wagon 

N. Orleans, La.* 13.5 14.5 5.0 12.0 
Baton Rouge 14.5 15.5 4.0 13.0 
Alexandriat 15.5 16.5 5.0 13.0 
Lafayette* 15.5 16.5 5.0 13.0 
Lake Charles*. 15.5 16.5 5.0 13.0 
Shreveport .... 14.5 15.5 4.0 13.0 
Knoxville, Tenn. 18.0 19 0 5 0 15.0 
Memphis 16 0 17.0 5.0 12 5 
Chattanooga 17.5 18 5 5.0 13.0 
Nashville 17.0 18.0 5 0 15.0 
BENGE ccevecee 19.0 20.0 5.0 14.0 
Lt. Rock, Ark.. 15.0 16 0 5.0 12.0 
*Includes city tax of 1 cent. Louisiana 
kerosene prices include i1-cent state tax. 
New Orleans kerosene price also includes 


l-cent city tax. 


+tGasoline price at 


One cent 


discount 


allowed 
All other sta- 


price on al] cash purchases. 


tion discounts withdrawn October 2, 


Alexandria includes 1- 
cent tax in parish of Rapides. 


off station 


1930. 


Two-cent discount off gasol'ne tank wagon 
price to dealers and commercial 





accounts. 


ATLANTIC COAST DISTRICT 


Standard Oil Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Newark 
Annapolis, 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Wash’gton, 
Danville, Va. 
Norfolk ..... 
Peters -urg 
Roanoke 
Richmond aie 
Charles’n, W. vi a. 
DO cesscues 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Hickory 
Mt. Airy 
Salisbury oe 
Charleston, &. C. 
Columbia 


Ma.. 





D.C. 


Tank Service 


WEAN AwWCANE MISH D-ISwWOMS 


(New Jersey) 


yasoline————_, Kero. 
Incl’ds tank 
Staiion taxof wagon 


WON AwemwH TIS wWwWBISHOU 


0 


wee ewe 


ecooocooooooooooooceoocoo 


AQATI4Af+ ae Soros 


13 


WRAMNAWRMOANNISCWOBNISOMOEM 


A 2-cent per gallon discount off the gas- 
oline tank wagon price is offered to dealers. 





SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Standard Oil Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta 
BOOM nswccese 
Savannah 
Birm' ham, 
ae +r 
Montgomery 
Clarks’le, Miss.. 
JACRSOR 2. cccee 
Natchez 
Gulfport 
Vicksburg 
Jack’ ville, 
arr 
Pensacola 
ee 
Lexington, 
Covington 
Louisville 
Ashland 
Catlettsburg 


(Kentucky) 





Gasolin 


. Kero. 


Service Incl’ds tank 
staiion taxof wagon 


22. 


~ 
ecooooocooeocoooeoosoeooooooso 


AMAMNMAIAIAMAAIAIIN Re AAAAH 
ecocoooseooeooooooooooooso 


Scooumoncoosoootomuconn 


In addition to the state tax of 4 cents on 
gasoline, Montgomery has city tax of 1 cent 
on gasoline and one-half on kerosene. Kero- 
sene prices in Georgia include 1-cent tax. 
In Florida, an inspection fee of 0.125 cent: 


in Alabama, 


an inspection fee of one-half 


cent on kerosene and one-fourth cent on 
Birm- 
ingham and Mobile state taxes and i-cent 


gasoline, 


levy tax. 


To Pensacola, Montgomery, 


To Gulfport state tax add priv- 
ileg tax of 2 cents. 


Effective April 2, price to dealers 2 cents 
under posted tank wagon price. 





NEW YORK AND PART OF NEW 
ENGLAND DISTRICT 


Standard Oil Co. (New York) 


Albany, N. Y.. 
New York* 
ovcccwe 
Rochester 
Syracuse .... 
Boston, Mass... 
Augusta, Me. .. 
Manch't’r, N.H. 
Burlington, Vt.. 





-—— Gasoline. Kero. 
Tank Service Incl’ds tank 


wagon station taxof wagon 
1 


15.6 7.6 2.0 15.6 
14.3 16.3 2.0 14.3 
17.8 19.8 2.0 14.8 
18.0 20.0 2.0 14.0 
18.8 20.8 2.0 14.8 
14.5 16.5 2.0 13.5 
19.8 21.8 4.0 14.8 
19.4 21.4 4.0 14.0 
19.6 21.6 4.0 15.3 


*Prices in steel barrels. 


PENNSYLVANIA—DELAWARE AND 
PART NEW ENGLAND 


The Atlantic Refining Co. 


jasoline————, Kero. 





Tank Service Incl’ds tank 

wagon station taxof wagon 

Pittsburgh, Pa.. 14.0 19 0 ‘ 12.0 
Philadelphia .. 14.0 19 0 12.0 
Scranton ...... 14.0 19.0 12.0 
Allentown -. 140 19 0 12 0 
Altoona ..... 14 0 19 0 12 0 
Dt 6 spvide coud See 18.0 11 0 
Dover, Del. . 170 19 0 30 12.0 
Wilmington ... 170 19 0 3.0 12.9 
Springf’d, Mass. 17.5 19.5 2.0 10.0 
Worcester ..... 17.3 19.3 2.0 10.0 
SE save rses Bee 16 5 20 10.0 
Providence, R.I. 12.7 147 2.0 10 v 
Hartford, Conn. 17 5 19.5 20 10 0 
New Haven - 33.8 19.6 2.0 10 4 
*Includes tax of 3 cents. Pennsylvania 


tax is collected by the dealer and paid by 
him direct to the State. The Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. recognizes a 2-cent per gallon 
discount on gasoline from its posted tank 
wagon markeis on sales to dealers for pur- 
poses of resale. The Atlantic Refining Co. 
also recognizes a maximum discount of 2 
cents per gallon on gasoline to commercial 
accounts under contract for one year. 


PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY 
Standard Oil Co. (California) 


asoline————_, Kero. 
Wh'ls’le Retail Incl’ds tank 








price price taxof wagon 

PPO vec cccas 23.0 21.0 3.0 17.0 
San Francisco 23.0 21.0 3.0 15.5 
Los Angeles .. 22.5 20.5 3.0 15.5 
Reno, Nev. .... 28.0 26.0 4.0 19.0 
Portland, Ore. . 24.5 22.5 4.0 16.5 
Seattle, Wash. . 23.5 21.5 3.0 16.5 
Tacoma ....... 23.5 21.5 3.0 16.5 
Spokane ...... 27.5 25.0 3.0 20.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. . 19.5 22.5 4.0 20.0 
Above prices are at company’s plant or 


depots as company does not operate stations. 
A 6-cent per gallon discount is given dealers 
and customers taking tank wagon lots ex- 
cept in Phoenix where the discount is 1 cent. 


STANOLIND FURNACE OIL IN CHICAGO 








fe PF | eer 9.0 
Se Sh ee  cawnes: ct esanwsonake 8.0 
See Se OF WROTE ccc ccevcscesecveacss 7.5 

Note—Outside Chicago furnace oil dis- 


count of 1 cent per gallon is given on de- 
liveries of 100 to 349 gallons and 1% cents 








on deliveries of 350 gallons or more. 
NAPHTHA 

Tank Tank 
wagon car 
Oleum spirits ......... 14.7 10.0 
V.M.&P. naphtha ....... 16.7 12.0 
Cleaner’s naphtha ........: 17.0 14.9 
BEE 6.08 ceetdcneecdatesnaes 17.0 15.4 
Tank wagon prices f.o.b. Chicago; tank 


ear prices f.o.b. Whiting. 





TANK WAGON CHANGES 


The Atlantic Refining Co. announced 
reductions of 1 cent in tank wagon and 
service station prices for gasoline, effec- 
tive November 7, in Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Scranton, Allentown and Al- 
toona, Pa., and in Dover and Wilming- 
ton, Del. The tank wagon price was re- 
duced 1 cent in Erie, Pa., but the serv- 
ice station price remained at 18 cents. 
The tank wagon and station prices were 
reduced from 16.5 and 18.5 to 14.5 and 
16.5 cents in Boston, Mass., and the 
tank wagon price was reduced 1 cent 
in Providence, R. I., making the new 
price 12.7 cents. The tank wagon price 
for kerosene was reduced from 12 cents 
to 11 in Erie; from 12.5 to 10 cents in 
Hartford, Conn., and from 12.6 to 10 
cents in New Haven, Conn. 

The Continental Oil Co. November 6 
reduced the tank wagon price of gasoline 
from 20.5 cents to 18 and the service sta- 
tion price from 23.5 to 21 cents. 

The Standard Oil Co. (Louisiana) No 
vember 3 reduced the price of gasoline 1 
cent in Arkansas, making the new prices 
in Little Rock, tank wagon 13 cents and 
service station 14 cents. It advanced 
these prices 2 cents November 7, making 
the new prices 15 and 16 cents. Novem- 


ber 5 the company reduced the tank 
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wagon and station prices 1 cent in Chat 
tanooga, Knoxville, Memphis and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) re- 
duced the tank wagon price of kerosene 
in Atlanta, Ga., from 14.5 cents to 13.5. 





PRICES ON ETHYL GASOLINE 





CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—When the latest 
price cut was made in Detroit, Mich., 
the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) which 
followed the reduction the next day, 
made an exception of its Red Crown 
Ethyl Gasoline. At the same time the 
other companies which handled Etliy| 
made the price of Ethyl Gasoline 3 cents 
above the low price fixed. The action is 
allowable under present conditions. When 
the jobber is not the cause of the cut 
prices in his locality and maintains the 
spread between the white gasoline and 
the Ethyl product, no notice is taken of 
the act on the part of the dealer. One 
reason for this is that it has been found 
difficult to sell Ethyl Gasoline at more 
than the regular spread of 3 cents. Dis- 
tributors who handle Ethyl Gasoline, 
have found, they say, that when the 
spread becomes 4 cents the sale is re- 
duced materially, and that if the reduc 
tion in the price of the regular gasoline 
is 2 cents, making the spread between 
the two gasolines 5 cents, the sale drops 
off so that there is no profit in handling 
the premium gasoline, 





CRUDE OIL PRICES 


(Continued from Page 219) 


IS I, GE ale b a besa eevee wes 15 
Mirando (Oct. 28, 1930)*.......... 78 
Pettus (Oct. 28, 1936)*............ 1.10 
Salt Flat (Oct. 28, 1930)*........ 90 
Thrallt oie have 


Lytton Springs (Lockhart) . ‘See gravity table 
Dobrowolski (Oct. 25, 1930) ......... 

law co Same as Mid-Continent gravity scale 
Somerset (Oct. 25, 1980)§ .......ccceee 

-Same as Mid-Continent gravity scale 


*Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
and Magnolia Petroleum Co. tMagnolia Pe- 
troleum Co., Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Crown Central Pipe Line Co. tThrall prices 
same as North Central Texas less 19% cents 
per cwt. freight. {Grayburg Oil & Refining 
Co. ||Pioneer Oil & Refining Co. 


EASTERN STATES 
Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective Nov. 1, 1930) 
Seep Purchasing Agency withdrew from 


Bradford and Allegany Fields as a_ pur- 
chaser on May 16. 
Penna Grade Oil in National Transit 
Lines (Pennsylvania) ............... $2.00 
Penna Grade Oil in Southwest Penn- 
sylvania Lines (Pennsylvania) ...... 1.95 
Penna Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Line 
Lines (West Virginia) .............. -85 
Penna Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Line 
Lines (Ohio) (Sept. 14, 1930) ...... 1.60 
Corning Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe 
Line Co.’s Lines (Oct. 28, 1930)..... 1.30 
Somerset Oil in Eureka Pipe Line Lines 
(Kentucky) (August 1, 1930) ....... 1.14 
Ragland Grade Oil in Cumberland Pipe 
Eee CHOOT. oc cccdnccvcccccces 1.10 
Wayne District Oil in Cumberland Pipe 
Lines cos yredeHg on 1.17 
Tide Water Pipe Co. 

Bradford district (Nov. 1, 1930)....... $2.30 
Allegany district (Nov. 1, 1930).. .... 2.30 
Pure Oil Co. 

Cabin Creek, W. Va. (Nov. 1, 1930)....$2.06 
Kelly Creek, W. Va. (Nov. 1, 1930).... 2.00 


Bradford Hollow, W. Va. (Nov. 1, 1930) 2.90 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 
Ohioe Oil Co. 


(Effective Oct. 28, 1930) 
SL x Qcarwiat eye's wwe ea & tink eateries $1.10 
RN, lke) Sie aay ore ek tard 1.40 
Tllinois . iohe? , Rate Apaeorkn -- 1.30 
nn Ge” an, ‘av kaewemmece’ ’ Mute 87 
Princeton ...... 5) — ne, Aiaiweanete na: aoe 
Plymouth .. RS Page: oo ae 
Western Kentucky CES Soda a are deed 1.15 
EEO eres ee 1.19 


Dundee, Mich. (Oct. 28)i|.............. 
ee Same as Mid-Continent gravity scale 
Upper and Lower Traverse Sands, Mich. 
Re eee Peet Pree & 
nas ee Same as Mid- Continent gravity scale 
Cumberland, Clay, Barren, Clinton and 
Monroe Counties, saigupeeed (Oct. 28)% .85 
Oil City, Ky.§ .. oe 1.10 
Oil Springs (Canada) (Oct. 28) is 
Petrolia (Canada) (Oct. 28)f.......... 


*Posted by Pure Oil Co. tPosted by Para- 
gon Development Co. §Posted by Stoll Re- 
fining Co. {Posted by Imperial Gil Co., Ltd. 
|Posted by Standard of Indiana for boat 
shipment. 


MEXICAN CRUDE 
Panuco* 





*F.o.b. ship, based on October transactions 
and exclusive of taxes and bar dues. 
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At last . . . a pure PENNSYLVANIA grade motor oil for 
easy starting . . . AND EASY SALES . . . in winter! 


Motorists by the thousands saw this startling, strik- 
ing series of prehistoric monsters ...in magazines, 
newspapers and rotogravures from coast to coast. 
Then that line “Mobiline is guaranteed to flow at 
zero” caught their eyes. And now they ask for 
Sinclair Mobiline! 

No longer need your Pennsylvania oil customers 
change to another motor oil for winter driving. 
The wax that thickens and hardens Pennsylvania 
oils on cold, wintry days is virtually stripped from 
Mobiline at as low as 60° F. below zero. This de- 
waxing process, requiring new oil separators whirl- 
ing at 15,000 revolutions a minute, takes place in 
the Sinclair refinery at Wellsville, N. Y....the 
newest and largest single refinery using Pennsyl- 
vania grade crude exclusively. 


SINCLAIR Mosl 


Here Sinclair Mobiline is refined 100% from 
Bradford-Allegany crude...formed in the Devonian 
Age, a hundred million years ago . . . the costliest 
of all Pennsylvania crudes! Here this famous crude 
is triple-filtered to remove all carbon-forming com- 
pounds... Mobiline retains its clear greenish color 
long after other oils have turned black in the 
crankcase. 

Just think it over...this striking sales story 
behind Sinclair Mobiline! You can’t beat it! With 
Sinclair Mobiline this winter you get away from 
cold weather complaints . .. and get more satisfied, 
steady customers. Stock up now — winter’s here! 


Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.), New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Fort 
Worth, Houston, Kansas City. Sinclair Refining Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto. Sinclair Refining Company of California, Los Angeles. 
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Report 


The investigation of underground cor- 
rosion undertaken by the Bureau of 
Standards has several parts, and involves 
the co-operation of many organizations. 

During the past year the time of the 
American Petroleum Institute’s research 
associate, G. N. Scott, has been taken in 
starting the so-called three-cornered tests 
of protective coatings. 

The following is an abstract of a report 
prepared by Scott Ewing, research asso- 
ciate of the American Gas Association, on 
the examination of a gas line in the West. 

The line which was chosen for the 
study appeared to have several advan- 
tages. It is one of the longest gas lines, 
and among the first for which the selec- 
tion of protective coatings was based 
upon a scientific study of soil conditions. 
Only parts of the line were coated, so 
that one might be able to determine how 
effective the coatings were in preventing 
corrosion. It might also be possible to 
determine how successful the engineers 
had been in identifying corrosive soils 
along the line. The line has been laid 
for about two years, which should be 
sufficient time for the effect of the soil 
on the line to be noted. 

In order to have some method of choos- 
ing locations to inspect the line, and to 
get a picture of the soils along the line, 
a rough soil map of the line was made 
before the inspection work started. 

Report on Gas Line 

With the aid of the soil map, locations 
to be inspected were chosen which ap- 
peared to represent average conditions 
within each soil series. Several inspec- 
tions were made in a few of the series. 
By noting the kinds of coatings that were 
used on the line, one sees in general that 
the heavy coatings were placed where 
the soil has the appearance of.being cor- 
rosive, and that no coatings were used 
in soils that appear to be free from alkali 
and excess water. Although, as is usually 
the case, there were numerous difficulties 
to be overcome in constructing and coat- 
ing the line, the writer is of the opinion, 
from his inspection of the line, that the 
coatings were applied in a workmanlike 
manner and with careful supervision. 

Over a large part of the line the lower 
part of the backfill is still loose, just as 
it was when placed in the trench. The 
top of the backfill, to a depth of about 1 
foot, was slightly compacted, showing 
that it had been wet to about this depth. 
In the vicinity of irrigation ditches or 
low places, or placed where the backfill 
has been cut to let surface water cross 
the trench, the backfill was well com- 
pacted and often rather moist. 

All of the measurements of the re- 
sistance of the enamel coatings are sur- 
prisingly low, even though the coating ap- 
peared to be unaffected. They show that 
the enamel coating, which is one of the 
best from an electrical standpoint, does 
not maintain its nonconducting properties 
after it has lain underground for two years, 
and are in agreement with the numerous 
electrical laboratory tests of protective 
coatings which have been made by the 
Bureau of Standards. All of the samples 
of enamel foamed when they were melted. 
This was probably due to the moisture 
they contain. As the coating becomes dis- 
torted, the resistance gets still lower; so 
that there is a general correspondence be- 
tween the resistance of the enamel coat- 
ing and its condition. 

Condition of Pipe 

In 7 of the 21 places where bare pipe 
was examined, the pipe was found pitted 
or corroded; in 7 other places some rust- 
ing had occurred, and in 7 places the 





*Presented at eleventh annual. meeting, 
American Petroleum Institute, at Chicago, 
November 13. Publication approved by the 


director of the Bureau of Standards (United 


States Department of Commerce). 
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pipe was unaffected. In 3 of the 17 
places where the light coating was exam- 
ined, pitting had occurred; and in 8 
places rusting had occurred. Rusting on 
a bare pipe without pitting is not par- 
ticularly serious, but rusting on a coated 
pipe indicates that the coating has failed. 
Wherever the electrical resistance of the 
light coatings was measured, it was low, 
even though the coatings appeared to be 
perfect. These coatings were found in 
all stages of disintegration. Where the 
soil appeared to be at all corrosive, the 
pipe was rusted and pitted; and where 
the coating was in good condition, it is 
doubtful if bare pipe would have cor- 
roded. In the writer’s opinion the work 
on this line has failed to show that either 
of the cold-applied coatings has any 
marked protective value. 

Of the 27 places where the heavy coat- 
ing was examined, only 3 were found 
where pitting or serious corrosion had 
occurred; while in 7 other places some 
rust was found. When one considers 
that the heavy coating was applied in 
the most corrosive soils, it is evident that 
it had retarded corrosion. 


In a total of 27 places where the enam- 
el coatings were examined, 3 places were 
found where the pipe was rusted or pitted 
because the enamel had cracked. These 
eracks were formed before the pipe was 
placed in the trench, according to the 
inspector who was there when the coat- 
ing was applied. The cracks formed be- 
cause the enamel was so hard that it was 
unable to adjust itself to the sudden tem- 
perature changes. Many of the cracks 
were found to have healed since the pipe 
was laid; but in the two places where the 
soil was corrosive, many of the cracks 
were filled with rust. 


Distortion Principal Cause 


There is little doubt that the principal 
eause of failure of the enamel is the 
distortion it suffers. In only 11 of the 
27 places where the enamel was inspected 
was it found free from distortion, and 2 
of these undistorted coatings had cracked. 
The worst distortion appeared to be as- 
sociated with heavy soils, and it was 
worst in practically all cases over the 
top quarter of the pipe. 

The distortion phenomena which were 
observed on this line can all be explained 
in the following way: Distortion is caused 
by uneven pressure of the backfill. Light- 
textured or sandy soils show no distor- 
tion, because they do not form clods, and 
hence exert a uniform pressure on the 
coating surface. Heavy soils form hard 
fragments which press on the coating 
only in places, so that the coating yields 
and flows away from the clods. The in- 
terrelation between the hardness of the 
enamel as measured by its melting point, 
the colloidal content of the soil, and the 
distortion of the coatings are clearly 
shown from the data obtained. 

The results of this study indicate that 
if an enamel is used as a pipe coating, 
it should be hard, because the harder the 
enamel the better it resists soil action. 
The only limit to hardness is the ten- 
dency of the enamel to crack. Since a 
much harder enamel can be used in warm 
weather, it is a decided advantage to ap- 
ply it then. 

There is a fair correlation between the 
soil types as mapped and the recom- 
mendations resulting from the corrosion 
survey which was made of the line be- 
fore it was laid. From the results of the 
inspections, data are presented which 
show that in this region coating recom- 
mendations as accurate as those made 
for this line can be made by making a 
soil map and measuring the resistivity of 
a number of soil samples, taken with 
proper care along the line. 

In 1929, with the co-operation of the 


Underground Corrosion Section, Washington, D. C.* 


coating manufacturers, Doctor Ewing 
prepared samples of 42 kinds of protec- 
tive coatings applied to 2-foot lengths of 
2-inch pipe and buried them in 14 loca- 
tions. 

The first sets of coated pipe speci- 
mens were removed and shipped to the 
bureau during September, 1930. The elec- 
trical resistance of most of these speci- 
mens was measured in the trench before 
they were uncovered. The resistance was 
also measured before the samples were 
buried. Approximately 10 per cent of the 
specimens were found to have maintained 
their insulating properties. Different soils 
affect the various coatings somewhat dif- 
ferently, but some coatings always show 
a high resistance and some always show 
a low resistance. There is excellent agree- 
ment between the bureau’s laboratory 
test of the specimens buried in soil and 
the field results. 


After nine months’ exposure some of 
the coatings, which as a group were the 
best available, were badly distorted, and 
some in the highly corrosive soils had 
failed. The specimens have not yet been 
examined in the laboratory, but it was 
evident when they were removed that 
some of them had completely lost their 
bond to the pipe, and some of the fabrics 
were completely rotted. 

The laboratory work on the specimens 
will require several months for its com- 
pletion, at which time we hope to be 
able to reach some conclusions. 

Corrosion Studies 

The work requiring the most time has 
been the removal and examinations of 
soil corrosion specimens and the correla- 
tion of corrosion data, with data on soil 
characteristics. At the time this report 
is being prepared, the work is incom- 
plete, and only a few preliminary results 
have been obtained. Corrosion data indi- 
cate that the 1930 specimens have be- 
haved similarly to those removed pre- 
viously. No marked differences between 
different pipe materials are observable, 
and it is doubtful whether the minor 
differences observed are caused by dif- 
ferences in material or variations in soil 
conditions. As noted in the preceding 
report on this work, there is a tendency 
for rates of corrosion to decrease, and a 
still greater decrease in rates of pitting 
is observable. On account of the varia- 
tions in the data for the same material, 
the bureau believes that the results so 
far obtained are not sufficient to justify 
comparison of materials. By averaging 
results of tests of all materials in each 
soil, more representative data are ob- 
tained; and it is believed that these data 
are now sufficiently reliable to justify 
their use in the study of methods of de- 
termining soil corrosiveness. 


Preliminary results of tests started in 
1928. to determine whether the same rate 
of corrosion could be expected through- 
out soils classified as belonging to the 
same soil series, indicate that if the rate 
of corrosion is known at one location in 
a soil of a given series, that rate may be 
taken as representative of the corrosion 
to be expected wherever that soil series 
is encountered, provided the variation in 
moisture content of the svils is not too 
great. This means that the soil map~ of 
the Department of Agriculture can be 
used for determining the corrosiveness of 
soils whenever data on the corrosiveness 
of the soil series are available. As soon as 
satisfactory correlations between soil 
characteristics and corrosion have been 
worked out, all of the soil survey work 
will be applicable to the determination of 
corrosiveness of soils along pipe line 
routes. Distinct progress has been made 
in this correlation of soil characteristics 
with corrosion, as is shown elsewhere in 
this report. . 


Some preliminary results are available 
from a series of experiments’ being con- 
ducted with forty-three 24-inch coated 
nipples buried in boxes of soil. Two of 
the 43 nipples were removed from their 
soil boxes after 10 months’ exposure to 
about 25 cycles of wetting and drying. 
The coatings on these two nipples show 
the distortion and the type of failure 
described by Scott and by Fitzgerald as 
characteristic effects of soil stress. Evi- 
dently soil stress of sufficient intensity 
for the purposes of study may be devel- 
oped by the small volume of soil con- 
tained in a box of less than 1 cubic foot 
capacity. 

At present, all but 10 of the coatings 
in the soil boxes are permeable to water 
to such a degree that active corrosion of 
the pipes might be expected, and the wet- 
ting cycles are being continued in the 
hope that examination of the nipples at 
the end of the experiment may yield in- 
formation on corrosion as well as on soil 
stress. 


The progress of the penetration of 
water into the coatings was followed by 
measuring the electrical resistance of the 
coatings at intervals. Twenty-three out 
of the forty-three coatings had an initial 
resistance greater than 500 megohms, 
which is the upper limit on the range of 
our measuring instruments. Of these 23 
coating, 3 still have an electrical re- 
sistance greater than 200 megohms, and 
5 others greater than 0.5 megohm, after 
30 weeks in the soil boxes. 


Corrosion in the East 


The fact that comparatively few studies 
of soils in relation to corrosion have been 
made in the East is to be ascribed to the 
limited mileage of pipe lines in that sec- 
tion and to the generally moderately cor- 
rosive character of eastern soils. The 
rapid extension eastward of natural gas 
lines has called attention, however, to 
the need of more detailed information 
concerning the corrosiveness of soils, 
which differ widely in their characteris- 
tics from the soils usually encountered in 
pipe line operation.? Although the soils 
of the East and Middle West are not as 
a class to be considered severely cor- 
rosive, results obtained in the original 
soil corrosion investigation of the Bureau 
of Standards have shown that certain 
soils which occupy extensive areas in the 
East are but slightly less corrosive than 
some western soils noted for their cor- 
rosive character. Furthermore, the expe- 
rience of a certain pipe line company in 
the East has shown that rather extensive 
replacements of their lines have been 
necessary in some soils in which there 
was no obvious cause of corrosion. A 
study that has been conducted within the 
past year in Ohio has brought out sev- 
eral important relationships between cor- 
rosion and the kinds of soil occurring 
along the line and certain of the char- 
acteristics of these soils. This study has 
had the further result of leading toward 
the development of methods for detecting 
soil corrosiveness. 


Method of Study 


The particular method adopted in car- 
rying out this study was made possible by 
the fact that the company operating the 
lines has kept for many years a detailed 
record of all leaks and replacements that 
have occurred on the lines. The actual 
procedure followed was first to identify 
the various soils occurring along the lines 
and to fix their boundaries by stake num- 
ber. The relation obtained between cor- 
rosion and soil series was then studied 
by plotting the average percentages of 





1Th's section of the report was prepared 
by V. H. Gottschalk, who conducted the 
tests. 

2This section was prepared by I. A. Den- 
ison, who conducted this study. 
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pipe replaced in 1,000-foot intervals along 
the lines, indicating on the diagram the 
boundaries of the soil series present. At 
a number of locations, soil samples were 
taken at pipe depth for study in the lab- 
oratory of those factors which appeared 
to influence corrosion. , 

Comparison of the areas differing in 
corrosiveness with the areas occupied by 
the various soils indicated a general re- 
lation between soil series and corrosion. 
It was found that heavy soils which were 
characteristically acid in the upper sub- 
soil were invariably corrosive along the 
section of the line studied. Heavy neutral 
or alkaline soils and areas of sandy soils 
were relatively noncorrosive. The fact 
that acidity seemed to be an important 
factor in the corrosiveness of these soils 
suggested that a quantitative expression 
for corrosion would be afforded by de- 
termination of the total acidity of the 
soils. Results of total acidity measure- 
ments of nearly 100 samples by a method 
involving the replacement of hydrogen 
ions of the soil by the basic ion of a 
neutral salt solution, and titration of the 
extract showed that the values for acid- 
ity defined the corrosive and noncorro- 
sive areas in a satisfactory manner. 

Estimating Corrosive Factors 


In the study of soil corrosiveness, par- 
ticularly in connection with corrosion 
surveys prior to pipe line construction, 
it is an advantage to employ methods 
suitable for the rapid estimation of cor- 
rosive factors in the field. It was found 
that the relation obtaining between the 
total acidity values of the soils studied 
and their pH values in normal potassium 
chloride solution was sufficiently close to 
permit the use of the latter determination 
as an alternative method for indicating 
the corrosiveness of the soils studied. 

Soils which are inherently corrosive 
toward pipe materials might be expected 
to produce degrees of corrosion in the 
laboratory which would bear some rela- 
tion to their corrosiveness in the field. 
This assumption is the basis of an accel- 
erated test for soil corrosiveness which 
has been devised by V. A. Grodsky, re- 
search associate of the Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association at the Bureau of 
Standards. This test was used in the 
present investigation in order to obtain 
additional information on the corrosive- 
ness of the soils under study. 

The method consists in determining the 
extent to which a steel disc, 0.004 inch 
in thickness, is corroded in moist soil in 
a period of two weeks. A number of 
precautions are necessary in carrying out 
the test, particularly with regard to fix- 
ing the quantity of water to be added to 
the soil in contact with the disc and in 
maintaining the proper degree of mois- 
ture in the soil during the test period. 
The quantity of moisture added to each 
soil was given by the moisture equivalent, 
which is the percentage of water retained 
by a soil under a force of 1,000 times the 
force of gravity. The moisture of the soil 
was maintained at this value by placing 
the sample, contained in a small glass 
dish, in a 1-pint preserving jar in which 
a small amount of water was present. 
Evaporation was prevented by sealing the 
jar at the beginning of the test. After 
two weeks the discs were cleaned, 
weighed and the losses of weight due to 
corrosion calculated as percentages of the 
original weights of the discs. 

Comparison of Data 

Comparison of the data obtained from 
the accelerated test with the actual cor- 
rosiveness of the soils, as given by the 
data on pipe replacements, showed that 
the loss-of-weight values paralleled in a 
general way the replacement data, ex- 
cept in an area occupied by a certain 
sandy loam soil. Further investigation 
showed that this soil, in contrast to the 
other sandy loams along the line, was 
underlain at pipe depth by dense, com- 
pact, glacial material which, by reason 
of its impenetrability to water, was an 
important factor in the corrosiveness of 
the area. 

Additional information concerning the 
factors inducing corrosiveness along the 
line was obtained by plotting the data ob- 
tained from the accelerated test against 
the pH values of the soils in potassium 
chloride. It was found in the case of the 
heavy soils, viz., the clays and sandy 
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loams, however, corrosion appeared to 
be but slightly influenced by acidity. The 
distribution of the points on the curve 
indicated that loss of weight in soils of 
intermediate texture, viz., silts and silt 
loams, is influenced by acidity in propor- 
tion to their content of fine soil par- 
ticles. 

The methods that have been discussed 
for studying the corrosiveness of soils are 
generally applicable to the soils of the 
Middle West and eastern parts of the 
United States, as well as in other areas 
where rainfall has been sufficient to in- 
duce an acid condition of the soil. Fur- 
ther study, however, of the methods given 
in soils of widely different characteristics 
would be necessary in order to establish 
their dependability under different con- 
ditions. 

Pipe Line Currents and Electrical Resis- 
tivity of Earth to Corrosion 


As earlier work of the Bureau of 
Standards and of other investigators in- 
dicated that measurable electric currents, 
probably of galvanic origin, are to be 
found on practically all pipe lines, it 
was deemed worth while to extend the 
scope of the investigation, under condi- 
tions which would permit of examining 
the pipe for corrosion, to see if any rela- 
tion exists between such corrosion and 
line currents. Such study was made ex- 
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Figure 


i Eight-inch oil line through 


pindle Top gulley. 


tending over a period of nearly three 
months beginning April 1, 1930, and in- 
cluding nine pipe lines totaling approxi- 
mately 60 miles of explored pipe, and 
ranging in location from the Gulf Coast 
through Texas and Oklahoma to southern 
Kansas. The work was carried out 
through the active co-operation of several 
large pipe line companies. In selecting 
a few pipe lines for examination from 
among a large number that were avail- 
able, consideration was given to a number 
of factors, the chief of which was the 
opportunity for examining corrosion or 
availability and accuracy of leak record. 

Measurements of current flow on pipe 
lines were made by observing the poten- 
tial drop on a 75-foot length of pipe 
with a very sensitive milli-voltmeter. 
Contacts were made on the line by prod- 
ding down to the pipe with a steel bar, 
then inserting diamond-point drill rods 
in the holes, and twisting or tapping 
these until they made good contact with 
the pipe. Where reconditioning or re- 
claim work was in progress, measure- 
ments were sometimes made after the top 
of the pipe had been exposed. 

Of Galvanic Origin 

It was soon evident that the currents 
observed were largely of galvanic origin. 
Small variations at any one point were 
attributed to distant interurban electric 
lines, but abrupt changes in magnitude 
from point to point along a line indicated 
that the currents originated and disap- 
peared at the pipe surface. Currents 
were found to be flowing in certain sec- 
tions of a pipe line from both directions. 
Moreover, these currents remained sub- 
stantially constant day after day, except 
for the small stray fluctuations referred 
to. A more detailed study showed that, 

®8This section of the report was prepared 


by E. R. Shepard, who conducted this in- 
vestigation. 


as a rule, current accumulated on a pipe 
gradually over a considerable length and 
discharged abruptly over relatively short 
sections of the pipe line. 

A study of the soil along the lines, in- 
cluding electrical resistivity measure- 
ments, showed that invariably the areas 
of abrupt discharge were in soils of low 
resistivity; while the areas of collection 
or little change were in soils of normal 
or high resistivity. On some lines it 
appeared that the soil conductivity was 
almost a direct measure of the amount 
of corrosion on the main. Here, then, 
was a three-way correlation between line 
currents, soil conductivity, and corrosion. 
As the work progressed, these relations 
were found to hold true quite generally ; 
in some instances the correlation was 
striking, while in others it was less def- 
inite. Figures 1 and 2, taken from a 
more detailed report, are submitted as 
typical examples of data showing these 
relations. In examining these figures it 
should be noted that an ascending slope 
in the current curve from left to right 
represents a discharge of current from 
the pipe, while a descending slope from 
left to right represents a collection of 
eurrent. This is true both above and be- 
low the base line. It is, of course, also 
understood that a discharge of current 
from a pipe is usually accompanied by 
corrosion, while a collection of current 
is not. 

Spindle Top Gulley 


Spindle Top Gulley is well known by 
the pipe line companies as a region of 
extremely corrosive soil. The measure- 
ments recorded in Figure 1 were made 
along an 8-inch line which runs through 
that territory. The correlation between 
current discharge, soil resistivity, and 
corrosion is practically perfect. Engi- 
neers of the company state that the worst 
corrosion has occurred between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet from Hildebrandt Bayou, as 
shown in Figure 1. It will be seen that 
this is also the region of highest cur- 
rent discharge and lowest soil resistivity. 

A very satisfactory correlation between 
current discharge and earth resistivity is 
shown in Figure 2. Two points of un- 
usually high current discharge are 
shown at Stations 216 and 221.5, and 
at both locations the earth resistivity 
drops to abnormally low values. Both of 
these points are in corn fields. In the 
first the corn was yellow and sickly, 
showing the effect of the clay outcrop. 
In the other place the corn was green 
and rank because of sufficient good soil 
over the clay subsoil. The pipe was un- 
covered at Station 221.5, and found to be 
pitted to a depth of 0.15 inch. Many pits 
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Figure 2—Twelve-inch oil line, Groesbeck 
to Hearne, Tex., laid in 1923. 


0.1 inch deep were found. The low re- 
sistance regions at Stations 162 and 168 
are also accompanied by loss of current 
from the pipe line, but the density is rel- 
atively small. An inspection at Station 
162 revealed no extensive corrosion. The 
large current of 5.3 amperes on the south 
end of the line is entering the Hearne 
tank farm. The collection on the line 
near the tank farm is very dense, as in- 
dicated by the steep slope of the curve. 
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While it has been generally recognizéd 
that the electrical resistivity of earth is 
one factor in the corrosion probiem, its 
true significance has been so masked by 
a host of other factors as to make its 
relation to the problem difficult of 
analysis. The most corrosive soils, as in- 
dicated by the tests of the Bureau of 
Standards on buried specimens, are in 
most cases soils of low resistivity. These 
include the alkali soils of the West, the 
salt marshes of New Jersey, and the acid 
soils of the Gulf Coast. Among the soils 
of higher resistivity no definite relation 
between resistivity and corrosivity ap- 
pears to exist. There is also some evi- 
dence to show that the critical value may 
be different in different soils or in dif- 
ferent localities, or, in other words, that 
relative resistivities in any territory may 
have some significance with respect to 
corrosion. 

A review of the data obtained on long 
line currents will show that wherever the 
soil resistivity drops to about 500 ohm- 
em., or’ lower, there is a sharp loss of 
current and pronounced pitting. Smaller 
values of current discharge occur in areas 
where the soil resistivity is 600 to 1,500 
ohm-cm.; but as a rule the corrosion in 
such areas has not been acute. Illustra- 
tive of this is Figure 1, where the dis- 
charge zone coincides with a soil resistiv- 
ity of about 1,300 ohm-cm., or lower; but 
where destructive corrosion has occurred 
only where the resistivity is 600 ohm-cm., 
or lower. In other areas, there is a 
rather sharp line at about 500 ohm-cm., 
below which practically all of the corro- 
sion trouble experienced has occurred. In 
only one instance throughout the entire 
investigation was severe pitting encoun- 
tered in any but soils of low resistivity. 

Where accurate results are desired, it 
is customary to measure the resistance of 
earth and other electrolytes with alter- 
nating current, in order to avoid polariza- 
tion and other effects inherent in meth- 
ods employing direct current. However, 
by employing a suitable range of current 
density and voltage, and by taking read- 
ings immediately after the circuit is 
closed or before polarization has set in 
to any great extent, it is possible in most 
soils to obtain by direct current measure- 
ment results closely approximating the 
actual resistance of the medium. 


Resistance Tests 


Because of the extreme simplicity of 
the direct current equipment and the 
greater speed with which it can be used 
in the field, this method was employed in 
making soil resistance tests in this inves- 
tigation. Two brass-tipped, oak canes 
were constructed with the voltmeter 
mounted on one and a small flashlight 
battery on the other. These canes are 
pushed into the earth to any desired 
depth and a reading is obtained by press- 
ing the voltmeter key. The resistance in 
ohms between the cane tips is then cal- 
culated. To obtain the specific resistivity 
of the earth, the constant for the appa- 
ratus must be known. This constant will 
depend on the area and shape of the 
metal electrodes, and can be obtained by 
calibrating them in a medium of known 
resistivity. The resistance between the 
tips of the canes is practically independ- 
ent of the distance between them, pro- 
vided it is 6 inches or more. 


This apparatus will permit of making 
frequent and rapid tests of earth resis- 
tivity along a pipe line or along a pro- 
jected pipe line. Although it is not 
claimed that absolute values of resistivity 
are obtained with this apparatus, the 
results will be sufficiently accurate for 
all practical purposes, provided the soil 
is not too dry. It is important, therefore, 
to test the earth at a level where there 
is sufficient moisture to afford nearly 
maximum conductivity. Measurements 
should not be made in dry soil, as they 
will mean nothing; even though an indi- 
cation of the voltmeter is obtained. Damp 
soil which will pack in one’s hand will 
usually show nearly 100 per cent of its 
maximum conductivity. It is, therefore, 
necessary to confine measurements to 
wet, or at least to damp soil. Measure- 
ments should be taken at approximately 
the depth at which the pipe is laid, and 
consideration should be given to whether 
the soil is abnormally wet or dry. The 

(Continued on Page 228) 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 


(Continued from Page 209) 
is at 4,635 feet and is expected to go 
to 6,000 feet for a complete test of the 
Sunburst area in the deeper horizons. 

In the Border Field, the Vanalta Oil 
Co. is making location for a well that 
will start drilling this fall on the Ca- 
nadian side of the line. This is one of 
the 16 wells the Vanalta contracted to 
put down when the firm entered the 
field. 

Great Falls is to be the meeting place 
of the Alberta and Montana divisions of 
the Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Asso- 
ciation this year. The convention will 
be held December 12 and 13. 

Rocky Mountain Production 


Average daily runs from fields week 
ending November 8: 

















WYOMING 
Salt Creek a PE Pee 28,910 
Big Muddy ..... eae 2,030 
Sn GEE 5s hb ces conencosseses 2,160 
Elk Basin ..... 810 
Dallas thes eaniietaie ccavees 280 
Dry Creek ch Sa LE a 60 
Frannie cad “ities 770 
eee «> atawnanes 4 270 
a Server rere. ee 10 
Teapot. ..... ner 29 
Warm Springs .......... 100 
Rock River 2,100 
Pe UE o - nesdwoencevcees 260 
LaBarge ra 1,810 
Poison Spider 390 
Ct Sn vac ebnnes on nbGbe0068 2,560 
DE hieebtn cebese sat Or wees ena 1,000 
Ferris ...... castwee - canes 19 
Byrom .....- - + dk cube ieee 510 
DE MED: vacn aaa seetneders 3,130 
Simpson Ridge weene , 50 
EE. Cece ncencevessecces Se 50 
Total Wyoming __.......... 47,290 

MONTANA 
CE woe éscst eden s owe - 1,080 
Bee SD *  *. wewcces coves ‘ 69 
Kevin-Sunburst 2,540 
Pondera ...... 1,680 
PRACT T TET Te eee eee 549 
Total Montana ............ ‘ 5,900 

COLORADO 
Florence ‘ oe a2 dee 42" 
DEE swe cd Gir wet crdedudansere cut 1,206 
ee CE cbse canted cegeieees 1,115 
Iles Dome ..... ‘ knee <a <a 1,022 
Rangely oe¢isees #4 a : 5¢ 
Se - devecrewesecnes 344 
ST eee 25 
Total Colorado ....... > 4,184 

NEW MEXICO 

Rattlesnake veel wie idee 1,05) 
0 "SS ‘ ais 449 
Table Mesa ... ae ae, ee 8&3 
PL se<chubed svcmenesewee os 814 
oe re eee 505 
SE’ ple Pikes eee ee eee aCe oS 138 
ere 34,125 
Se visedtchtenbaasese ses 1,411 
ee eee eee 3,683 
Miscellaneous 1,787 
Tota) New Mexico 44,037 
Total Rocky Mountain . 101,411 
Week ending November 1 - 103,771 
DORIROMES. . siccccccccsoucsccccecce 2,360 





CHICAGO MARKET IS 
A LITTLE STRONGER 


(Continued from Page 212) 
fications as well, as a Ios of gas oil that 
is frankly inferior but these sell quite 
readily at a little less than 2 cents or at 
2 cents, The refiners claim to be hold- 
ing their prices for U.G.I. gas oil at 2% 
cents to the trade and of course the large 
buyers get the same prices if not a little 
less. The demand is still limited although 
a little better and many believe that with 
the coming of longer nights as well as 
colder weather, there will be a better de- 
mand for U.G.I. gas oil from the gas 
companies. 

General Industry Still in Dumps 

Heavy industrial fuel oils is still sell- 
ing in a slow way. There is of course 
some demand but it is not more than a 
part of what should be coming to hand 
at this time of the year. The industrial 
situation is very spotted. The steel mills 
are doing around 50 per cent of what 
they expect for the season. The pig and 
ingot output is decreasing from week to 
week. Prices of scrap iron are working 
lower. There is nothing which indicates 
a larger business at an early date in the 
steel industry. Most of the users of fuel 
oil in the steel industry are so far be- 
hind on their contract deliveries that 
many a contract will never be completed. 
The auto industry, in spite of the fine 
showing made, is not gaining at present. 
Sales of cars show a falling off as do the 
number of cars registered. The building 
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industry is at present quiet but it is in 
this industry that the greatest effort will 
be made to start finding work for the 
unemployed. Building plans of all sorts 
will be hastened and road building will 
be pushed. This class of employment is 
for the most part out of door work bet- 
ter suited to summer than winter time. 
Much of the material required can be 
made in advance under less severe con- 
ditions. The trouble is that the wants 
of the unemployed are a pressing neces- 
sity now, and the finding of employment 
will be delayed if they are obliged te wait 
for the drafting of plans and specifica- 
tions and the preparatory work that is 
necessary in such large jobs, so the de- 
mand for fuel that will be required final- 
ly to complete these works will be de- 
layed until the beginning of next year 
at the earliest. The demand is strongly 
for the zero oils in any gravity. The 
18-22 is very hard to find in a zero grade. 
The price for a zero oil of this gravity 
in this city is at least 57%, cents and 
60 cents has been repeatedly paid by 
users who wanted a good oil. On the 
other hand 18-22 gravity oil with a low 
viscosity and sulphur but a 20 degree 
cold test is hard to sell here at 45 cents. 
There is absolutely nothing in the mar- 
ket that is new. The trade is waiting 
for real cold weather, those who are pre- 
pared with the oil to deliver wait with 
hope while those who are not so well 
prepared are waiting with some dis- 
quietude. They expect some trouble to 
fill their contracts with the best grade. 
An early winter with continued snow and 
cold will certainly see a strong market 
in this city for all zero fuel and gas oils. 

There has been no general change in 
the tank wagon and station market in 
this territory. None is expected in the 
immediate future. The major distribu- 
tors argue that the motorist is not being 
overcharged with a price of 17 cents of 
which 3 cents goes to the State in pay- 
ment of the gasoline tax. They are also 
of the opinion that a lower price could 
not increase the consumption and as all 
would have the same price, it would not 
even change the orders from one concern 
to another. The price cutting continues 
and from time to time the price is re- 
duced to meet the local competition. 
There have been no important points at 
which prices have been reduced this past 
week unless it be at Detroit where the 
price is as stated elsewhere, cut to the 
bone. The selling price to consumers is 
8% cents plus the tax. The price to the 
distributor is nearly as much. Many of 
the independent jobbers have closed their 
stations to wait until the question of a 
possible price has been settled. Many 
men have been thrown out of work, much 
capital now invested is with no prospect 
of any return. The situation seems to 
have come to the point where it is mere 
stubbornness that is in cortrel, not com- 
mon sense or the good of the industry 
or of the individuals. 





SOFT REFINED MARKET 
IN THE EASTERN ZONE 
(Continued from Page 213) 


ports of refined petroleum products from 
New York for the past three weeks (all 











figures in gallons unless otherwise 
noted) : 
c——— Week ended - 
Nov.1 Oct. 25 Oct. 18 
Gasoline ...... 125,000 120,000 175,000 
Naphtha 360,000 85,000 425,000 
Kerosene 7,000 8,000 20,006 
Fuel o1 ose 95,000 210,000 230,000 
Lubricating oil.. 1,095,000 1,050,000 1,185,000 
Petroleum, ref. 1,280,000 475,000 436,000 
c Pounds 
IEE ...0::00 -»vneanen. « ewenes sods ne 
Paraffin wax 3,780,000 2,620,000 3,160,000 
DE tvecés s¢tennen 205,000 chins 
MN as. sence 245,000 1,150,000 25,000 
Lubricating 
grease 560,000 910,000 650,000 


The sharp increase in exports of pe- 


troleum, refined, for the week ended No- 
vember 1 was due to a cargo of 900,000 
gallons which went out on the “Lever- 
bank” for Hongkong. 4 

Widespread cuts in crude oil prices 
during the past fortnight are responsible 
in large measure for the current lack of 
export business in refined products, while 
rumors of impending price cuts in posted 
prices for gasoline and kerosene in the 
Gulf export market have also been instru- 
mental in slowing down trade. Numerous 
revisions in refined products quotations 
for export are looked for as a result of 
the lower crude oil basis now ruling in 
the Mid-Continent and Gulf areas. 

Imports 

Imports of crude and refined petroleum 
at the principal United States ports for 
the week ended November 1 totaled 1,679,- 
000 bbls., a daily average of 239,857 bbls., 
compared with 1,815,000 bbls., a daily av- 
erage of 259,285 bbls. for the week ended 
October 25. Details follow: 








Bbls. of 
At Atlantic Coast ports-— 42 gals. 
Boston ..... Ke ¥ 68,000 
wg Te 983,000 
Philadelphia 275,000 
Others .... 132,000 
ete a. ces - .. 1,458,000 
Daily average ..... 7 208,286 
At Gulf Coast ports— 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge. . 135,000 
Port Arthur and Sabine district 86,000 
BED siwdeeweneovecne 221,000 
Daily average a on eae 31,571 
At Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports—- 
ET  oiescan a0 os oo coe BOTRCCO 
Daily average .. .. 239,857 
Distribution of total imports is as 
follows : 
RE re - 1,064,000 
Py ~.- entered.aele eumeenws 235,000 
Gas oil as 129,000 
reer, eee eee 251,000 





EXPORT ORGANIZATION 
DROPS PRICE CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 216) 
expansion was either wise or necessary. 

As a result of the failure of the organi- 
zation to take in the rank and file of 
the industry, and of the apparent policy 
of silence regarding the association and 
its operations, opposition grew up among 
the independent companies, particularly 
in the Mid-Continent. 

Even though member companies of the 
export group entered the open market in 
the Mid-Continent from time to time and 
purchased large quantities of surplus gas. 
olines for export, this action failed to 
gain the co-operation of nonmember com- 
panies in maintaining posted levels, and 
offerings by “outside” refiners at eon- 
cessions of a quarter to three-quarters 
cent per gallon under association posted 
prices were common during that group’s 
nominal control over the export price 
basis. 





Lowered Posted Prices 

A few months ago, recognizing the dif- 
ficulties which member companies were 
encountering in meeting this cut-price 
competition, the Export association low- 
ered its posted prices on gasoline and 
kerosene at the Gulf, and at the same 
time authorized member companies to go 
below the revised price levels whenever 
it was found necessary to meet competi- 
tion under certain specified conditions. 
This latter concession, it was felt at the 
time, sounded the death knell of the in- 
fluence of the Export association, and 
reports of its pending break-up have been 
rife since that time, culminating in an- 
nouncement of the cancelling of all ex- 
port quotations. 

At a meeting of the association held a 
fortnight ago, a number of members 
pressed strongly for a reduction of a half 
cent in posted prices at the Gulf. Unani- 
mous consent to the reduction could not 
be obtained, it is understood, and as 100 








CALIFORNIA CRUDE OIL PRICES 





(Continued from Page 219) 
Column 6—Price change posted by Standard of California September 16. 
Column 6—Oil below 14 gravity posted at 45 cents. 
Column 8—Posted by General Petroleum Co. 
Kettleman Hills—Union Oil Co., September 22, 35 to 39 gravity, $1.10; 40 to 44 gravity, 
$1.20; 45 to 49 gravity, $1.35; 60 to 54 gravity, $1.50; 55 gravity and above, $1.65. Standard 
Oil Co. of California, 55 gravity and above, $1.65. 
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per cent affirmation of all price changes 
Was necessary under the association's 
plan of operation, the change was not 
made. Foreign operators, however, were 
evidently fully informed as to the prob. 
ability of a price break, as inquiries 
which had been in the market prior to 
the meeting in question were withdrawn, 
and are now coming back into the mar. 
ket at the lower prices now prevalent at 
the Gulf. 


While leading oil companies, including 
some prominent in the association’s op- 
erations, are said to feel that the relax- 
ing of price control by the export group 
will work for the betterment of the mar- 
ket, the action of the Export associa- 
tion’s retirement as a price maker is ex- 
pected to exert a profound influence upon 
world markets. 

Free Rein in Competition 

The withdrawal of the export group as 
price makers, it is felt, will give the 
larger American companies free rein in 
meeting the increasingly sharp competi- 
tion which has developed from Rumanian 
and Russian sources during the past 
year, and it is probable that large quan- 
tities of surplus refined products will be 
moved into export channels “at a price.” 
This will materially relieve pressure on 
domestic markets, it is felt, as well as 
restore the prestige of American compa- 
nies which had been losing ground in 
their export operations through the con- 
trol which the Export association had 
exercised over their price schedules. 

Several large companies identified with 
the Export association are understood to 
have outstanding with Mid-Continent re. 
finers contracts for export grades of gaso- 
line at prices based on the posted asso 
ciation schedule for Gulf shipment. It is 
understood, however, that these contracts 
earry subordinate clauses providing for 
adjustment in the event of a revision in 
the Gulf price basis. 

Present member of the association in- 
clude Standard Oil Export Co. (Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey); Atlantic 
Refining Co., Cities Service Co., Conti- 
nental Oil Co., Gulf Oil Co., Pure Oil 
Co., Richfield Oil Co. of California, Shell 
Oil Corp., Shell Union Oil Co., Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Corp., Standard Oil Co. 
of California, Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, The Texas Company, Tide Water- 
Associated Oil Co., Union Oil Co. of 
California, and Vacuum Oil Co. 


Unofficial reports are to the effect that 
the association will continue in existence 
up to December 31, this year, at which 
time it will be dissolved. 


LISTS UNITS INSTALLED 
AT SCATTERED POINTS 


(Continued from Page 216) 
deposits, has led to the ordering recently 
of several Dubbs units to operate over- 
seas. Following are the foreign companies 
which presently are building Dubbs 
cracking units, with the capacity and the 
principal stock on which each is intended 
to operate: 

Societe des Raffineries de Petroles de 
la Gironde, Bordeaux, France. One unit, 
2,500 bbls. per day capacity. Will be 
used to crack different stocks as the needs 
of the situation demand. 

Distillazione Italiana Combustibili, 
S.A. (“Diesa”), Venice, Italy. One unit, 
750 bbls. capacity, Russian or Rumanian 
fuel oil, 22-26 A.P.I. gravity. 

A. Johnson & Co., Nynashamn, Sweden. 
One unit, 750 bbls. per day capacity; 
charging stock, West Texas or Venezue 
lan fuel oil. 

Refineria de Petroleo “La Isaura” 
Sociedad Anonima, Bahia Blanca, Argen- 
tina, S.A. One unit, 750 bbls. per day 
eapacity; charging stock, 21.7° Be. re 
duced crade or 27.1° Be. topped crude, 
probably from the Argentine fields. 

Diadema Argentina Sociedad Anonima 
de Petroleo, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
S.A. Four units, 2,000 bbls. per day 
capacity each. Charging stock from Ar 
gentine crude. 

Assam Oil Co., Ltd., Digboi, Assam, 
India. Two units, 750 bbls. per day ca- 
pacity each. Charging stock 10 A.P.I1. 
gravity residual oil from India crude. 
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November 13, 1930 


ANTITRUST LAWS ARE 
DISCUSSED BY DONOVAN 


(Continued from Page 51) 
to review the present conditions in the 
industry which gives rise to the emer- 
gency. These are conditions with which 
you are familiar. In discussing the legal- 
ity of a plan to limit production, it is 
assumed that production will not be cur- 
tailed below even the approximate antic- 
ipated annual needs of the public. The 
legality of such a plan is dependent upon 
the existence of certain facts, such as a 
production far in excess of normal and 
reasonable market requirements with re- 
sultant depression in price which threat- 
ens to destroy the investment in the in- 
dustry, and the creation of excess stocks 
with economic waste and danger due to 
unnecessary storage above ground. 

It was never intended by the Sherman 
law nor by the courts’ interpretation of 
that law that American industry should 
be compelled to proceed with a policy of 
competition that results in self-destruc- 
tion. As was said in effect by the Su- 
preme Court in a case discussing the rule 
of reason such a construction of the Sher- 
man act would prevent reasonable agree- 
ments among producers to put an end to 
abnormal and _ ruinous competition 
(Standard Oil Co. v. U.S., 221 U.S. 1). 
It was not intended to destroy but to 
protect business; not to cause bank- 
ruptey, but to prevent it; not to place 
the weak at the mercy of the strong, but 
to give equal opportunity for all to sur- 
vive. 





Sherman Law Interpreted 


The Sherman act condemns only such 
agreements as unreasonably restrain 
trade. Certain types of agreements, how- 
ever, are in and of themselves unreason- 
able without regard to surrounding cir- 
cumstances. For example, an agreement 
to fix prices has been held to be illegal 
whether the prices fixed were reasonable 
or unreasonable. United States v. Tren- 
ton Potteries Co., 273 U.S. 392. In other 
cases it has Leen held that an agreement 
by those dominating an industry imposing 
conditions upon an individual’s right to 
engage in interstate commerce, or boycot- 
ting any person, is illegal regardless of 
the reasonableness of the conditions im- 
posed upon the individual or the justifi- 
cation for the boycott (U.S. v. Paramount 
Famous Lasky Corp., 34 Fed. 2nd 984; 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Assn. v. 
U.S., 234 U.S. 600). Such agreements are 
immediately concerned with interstate 
commerce and are therefore direct re- 
straints of that commerce. 

Production Not Commerce 

Where an agreement is not itself con- 
cerned with commerce it cannot be said 
to violate the Sherman act in and of it- 
self. In such cases the question of le- 
gality depends upon whether the direct 
or intended effect is to restrain com- 
merece. The intent is determined in view 
of all the circumstances surrounding the 
agreement. The Supreme Court has al- 
ways recognized the distinction between 
production and commerce and has held 
that production is not commerce. There- 
fore the production of petroleum within a 
state is not interstate commerce (United 
Mine Workers v. Coronado, 259 U.S. 
344). This rule has been reaffirmed in 
subsequent cases. The case of United 
Leather Works Union v. Herkert Meisel, 
265 U.S. 457, involved a strike by the 
defendant labor union at the plant of the 
Herkert & Meisel Trunk Co. It was ar- 
gued that since the products of the com- 
pany were destined to be shipped in in- 
terstate commerce, that, therefore, the 
strike of the trade union was a direct ob- 
struction of interstate commerce and in 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

The Supreme Court rejected this view. 
In its opinion it reviewed many of the 
earlier cases and concluded this review 
by stating that: 

“It is only when the intent or necessary 
effect upon such commerce in the article 
is to enable those preventing the manu- 
facture to monopolize the supply, control 
its price or discriminate as between its 
would-be purchasers, that the unlawful 
interference with its manufacture can be 
said directly to burden interstate com- 
merce.” (At page 471.) 














The court in that case referred to the 
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case of United States v. E. C. Knight 
Co., 156 U.S. 1, which involved a virtual 
monopoly of the manufacture of sugar. 
There was no proof, however, of an in- 
tent to monopolize or restrain interstate 


commerce in sugar. The proof only 
showed acquisitions of stock in sugar 
manufacturing companies to control its 
making. While it has been said by the 
Supreme Court that this case is close to 
the line, it is interesting to note that the 
court did not find any necessary restraint 
upon interstate commerce in the control 
of supply, but called for positive allega- 
tions and proof of the probable relation 
between the monopoly of manufacture, 
and the control of sales in interstate com- 
merce. 


Need Stable Production 


No doubt the most crucial question is 
as to the effect of such an agreement 
upon prices. The consumer of your prod- 
ucts must bear all the costs involved in 
the production, manufacture and market- 
ing of the product. In periods of over- 
production followed by depression in 
price, the consumer enjoys a temporary 
cheapness. However, the investments in 
the oil business are enormous, and if 
they are to continue, there must be, as 
in every industry, a reasonable return 
upon the capital invested. Consequently, 
when the emergency is past and normal 
conditions are again restored, the con- 
sumer must make up in higher prices for 
the temporary cheapness which he en- 
joyed. Therefore, it would seem to be in 
the public interest to maintain a stable 
production which will result at all times 
in a reasonable return upon the capital 
invested in the industry and prevent so 
far as practicable the needless waste of 
an essential national resource. It would 
seem that if such an agreement were 
made in good faith for the purpose of 
maintaining a stable condition and for 
the purpose of overcoming the business 
disasters and depressions which come 
from periods of excessive production, and 
is in good faith confined to those pur- 
poses a very persuasive argument is of- 
fered the court for holding that the effect 
upon prices charged in transactions in 
interstate commerce is indirect and re- 
mote, and that the agreement does not 
fall within the prohibitions of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Legality of Agreement 

In other words, the effect of these de- 
cisions is that so far as production is 
concerned the legality of any agreement 
must be determined by its purpose and 
effect as disclosed by the surrounding 
facts and circumstances. However, the 
legality of any such plan is conditioned 
upon the fact that the agreement is vol- 
untary on the part of all concerned and 
that no coercion is exercised either to 
make people enter the agreement or to 
compel its observance. If this is true, 
then to determine whether such an agree- 
ment violates the law the so-called rule 
of reason will be applied. In this respect 
the test of legality differs from the test 
applied to agreements to fix a price or 
boycott, which, as I have said, are in and 
of themselves illegal. 

This is a frank argument in support of 
the position that an agreement to limit 
production in this industry, confronted by 
a critical emergency, may under proper 
conditions be justified under the anti- 


trust laws. There may be novelty in 
this suggestion. 
However, under the circumstances I 


have described, I do not think that the 
legality of such a plan can be said to 
have been finally determined. In the 
light of the decisions of the supreme 
court interpreting the law, it is in my 
opinion still an open question whether 
or not some effective solution of the 
problem may be had which will not be 
found to be in violation of the antitrust 
laws. 
Government Should Clear Issue 

Because of the natural fears of cer- 
tain individual companies in this indus- 
try due to unfortunate experiences with 
the Government, any such plan may be 
regarded as too daring. It seems to me, 
however, that in these times industry is 
confronted with a test of its ability not 
only to regulate itself but alse to do 
those things which may ultimately be for 
its interests and the interests of the 
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public. That not only requires intelli- 
gence in determining what these inter- 
ests are but the courage to put that plan 
to the test of court decision. This does 
not involve the question of a particular 
company or a group of companies doing 
something that may be an evasion of the 
law—this is a question which involves 
the stability of an entire industry. And 
in such a situation it would seem that 
an industry might with propriety claim 
the privilege of going to its Government 
to see if an issue can be defined between 
them for the determination of what can 
be done to preserve that industry. I 
know that it may seem less diff*cult for 
one who is not directly concerned to sug- 
gest this view but I speak with no hes- 
itancy on this subject. The views I now 
hold are the same views I held as a pub- 
lic official charged with a definite re- 
sponsibility in the enforcement of these 
laws. 

The administration: of the antitrust 
laws, which represent an economic pol- 
icy, should not be based on a narrow 
view but on a broad conception that re- 
gards the purpose which the law was de- 
signed to serve, and the evils it was 
meant to overcome. And that purpose 
was not to shackle industry in dealing 
with a problem that vitally concerns the 
welfare of the public, and of the indus- 
try itself. 

Motion Picture Case 

Let me illustrate what I mean. When 
I was in the government, the motion pic- 
ture people came to the department. They 
presented this situation. They said that 
prior to 1922 they had been faced with 
thousands of suits involving questions un- 
der their exhibition contracts. They 


pointed out that the speedy determina- 
tion of these suits was essential because 
the value of motion picture films de- 
creased rapidly with age. Faced with 
this situation, producers and distributors 
distributing annually about 98 per cent 
of the motion picture films distributed in 
the United States, prepared a standard 
form of exhibition contract containing a 
clause requiring the compulsory aribtra- 
tion of all disputes arising under the 
contract. Producers agreed that they 
would use only this form of contract. 
They adopted this contract with the 
knowledge that the legality of the agree- 
ment had never been specifically passed 
upon by the courts. They faced an emer- 
gency, just as you now face an emergency, 
in which they felt that a determination 
of their rights was essential. They asked 
what the attitude of the Department of 
Justice would be. 


They were told that it was a case in 
which the department could not give its 
sanction but that it was a question that 
should be passed upon by the courts. The 
leaders of that industry stated that while 
they felt that the agreement was legal, 
they welcomed a case which would defi- 
nitely outline what could actually be done 
by their industry under the luw. Accord- 
ingly, in 1928, proceedings in equity were 
commenced by the Government. The case 
has already been argued before the su- 
preme court and is now awaiting final 
determination. It may be that the legal 
position taken by the motion picture in- 
dustry was wrong. Nevertheless, the re- 
sult of the suit will determine once and 
for all whether or not their particular 
method of self regulation is legal or il- 
legal. This indicates a way that can be 
followed by any other industry in the 
country. Such decisions of the supreme 
court will serve the purpose ot clarifying 
for industry the law under which it must 
operate. 


I understand that there may be some 
hesitation on the part of this industry 
following such a course because of its 
experiences in relation to a plan of cur- 
tailment embodied in a resolution of a com- 
mittee of your Institute in March of last 
year. This agreement was submitted to the 
Federal Oil Conservation Bourd for the 
purpose of securing its apnroval. The 
chairman of that board, the Secretary of 
the Interior, submitted to the Attorney 
General the question as to whether or 
not the board had authority to approve a 
proposed plan and agreement for curtail- 
ment of production of crude oil and the 
Attorney General responded that the 
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board had no authority to grant to any 
persons immunity from the operation of 
acts of Congress prohibiting sgreements 
in restraint of interstate commerce and 
that no action taken by the board could 
have the effect of relieving pxrties to 
such an agreement from the operation of 
the antitrust laws. 


As I read his opinion, that was all that 
the attorney general decided. Certainly the 
conservation board created by executive 
order of the President for the purpose of 
studying the problem of conservation had 
no authority to grant immunity under 
the antitrust laws. I simply wish to 
point out the fact that it does not ap- 
pear from his opinion that he passed 
upon, nor did he undertake to pass upon, 
the question that we have discussed here 
and as I understand it there is nothing 
in that opinion which would preclude 
this industry from submitting this ques- 
tion to the Department of Justice. 


Of course, the industry would submit 
its plan to the attorney general. not for 
the purpose of obtaining immunity, but 
for the purpose of presenting the facts 
to the Department of Justice and if nec- 
essary joining with it in stating a legal 
issue for submission to the judgment of 
the court and securing a decision as to 
what the industry could, or could not do 
in these particular circumstances under 
the law. It would be unfair to the De- 
partment of Justice and to the attorney 
general to assume that they have closed 
the door in the face of any industry that 
desires within the law to have its rights 
determined. No one has the right to un- 
dertake to anticipate what the decision 
of the attorney general would be. 

What Attorney General Did 

My only point is to clear up in the 
minds of the leaders of this industry 
what the attorney general by his opinion 
of March, 1929, in relation to the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board decided, or 
undertook to decide. He did not decide 
that such an agreement as is discussed 
here was in and of itself illegal. It 
would be unfortunate if such a misunder- 
standing of the attorney general’s opinion 
were continued to the extent of preclud- 
ing your industry working out directly 
with the department the problems which 
frankly are raised by your desired plans 
of conservation in relation to the anti- 
trust laws. 


In 1890 and in years immediately fol- 
lowing, proceedings under the Sherman 
law were directed toward specific com- 
binations and monopolies which were the 
results of agreements and understandings. 
This method of combination has been 
abandoned and during the last 20 years 
we have seen corporate enterprise attain 
its growth through consolidation and 
merger. Some may say that this growth 
has been reached in spite of the Sherman 
law and in response to the need of mass 
production to meet the demands of na- 
tional markets. The existence of the 
Sherman law has not prevented that 
growth, but on the contrary, the Supreme 
Court has held that the law does not 
make the mere size of a corporation, 
however impressive, nor the existence of 
unexerted power on its part an offense 
when unaccompanied by unlawful con- 
duct in the exercise of that power. It is 
only when these consolidations either 
have the intent to monopolize or monop- 
oly follows as a direct and necessary con- 
sequence of their organization and prac- 
tices that they meet the condemnation of 
the law. Within the spirit of those deci- 
sions, it is clear that the Sherman law 
is resilient enough to be responsive to 
changing economic and social conditions. 
It should not be the purpose of that law 
to deprive men of the right to exercise 
intelligence in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. If that flexibility does not exist 
and as a result the stability of your in- 
dustry as well as that of other industries is 
threatened then it will be time to consider 
the question of modifying or abandoning 
the theory upon which the Sherman law 
is based. But, first, it would seem only 
common sense that this industry be cer- 
tain that under existing law it cannot 
carry out those measures it believes nec- 
essary for its own preservation and its 
service to the public. 
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FORT WORTH, Tex., Nov. 10.—Ar- 
kansas Fuel Oil Co.’s No. 1 Worrell, a 
short distance southeast of the Joiner dis- 
covery in the Juan Ximenes Survey, cen- 
tral Rusk County, is now shut down at 
3,600 feet after cementing casing on No- 
vember 8, offering itself as an enigma to 
operators and threatening to become a 
dry hole, cutting off hope of production 
in that direction from the discovery well. 
A fault between the two may be estab- 
lished as a fact and the field extended 
to the southeast when the well is drilled 
deeper. The Joiner well topped the pay 
and is producing from 3,594 feet, and the 
formation from 3,548-58 feet in the Ar- 
kansas Fuel Oil Co.’s test seems to check 
closely with the Joiner pay. Only a foot 
of saturated sand was found in the Ar- 
kansas test from 3,547-48 feet when the 
test was cored, and a core from 3,570-80 
feet showed shale with streaks of sand, 
and from 3,580-90 feet showed shale with 
little sand, with all shale showing from 
3,590-3,600 feet, being shut down at the 
latter depth to test the foot of saturated 
sand from 3,547-48 feet. It will be tested 
within the next two or three days. 

If this well does not prove a producer 
it will dampen the hopes of operators 
and companies who own acreage to the 
east of the Joiner discovery, and will 
cause some fear to those who are drilling 
in other directions from the discovery, 
although many have felt that the Joiner 
well was on the east flank of the struc- 
ture and that wells located to the west 
would strike greater production, and that 
the pool would run to the west. 

H. L. Hunt’s No. 1 Bradford in the 
Ximenes Survey, south of the Joiner dis- 
covery, is drilling below 2,600 feet and 
will soon be down at a critical depth 
telling whether or not production will be 
found to the south. As it is a south off- 
set it should be sure of producing if any 
other wells are to be brought in in this 
area, and the question remains as to how 
large a well it might make. 

Frank Foster and Deep Rock Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 Ashby is another test in the Joiner 
Pool which should tell something within 
a few more days, as it is drilling around 
2,700 feet. It is located 1,204 feet from 
the west and 595 feet from the north 
line of the C. D. Ashby 75-acre tract in 
the Ximenes Survey. 

Lauren L. Smith’s No. 1 W. H. Wor- 
rell in the Ximenes Survey, north of the 
Joiner discovery, is another test which 
is down near a critical depth, drilling 
below 3,120 feet. 

Casing will be cemented in these three 
important tests around the Joiner dis- 
covery and the plugs drilled, and wells 
tested before anything definite will be 
known in regard to further production 
and possibilities of the Joiner Pool, and 
the next 10 days will be especially inter- 
esting when the tests are made pointing 
to failure of the various tests or their 
success, limiting the pool or extending it 
as the case may be. 

Many geologists held the opinion that 
this area is too far east in the basin to 
bring forth much production from the 
Woodbine sand, and unless these new 
tests come in producers this belief will 
gain converts. As it now stands, very lit- 
tle can be said definitely in regard to 
possibilities of the area. Testing the wells 
will soon tell a definite story, and the 
pool may be given a big boost starting re- 
newed activities, or become dormant, as 
the case may be. 

In Van Zandt County 


Another well in the north end of the 
Van Field is proving out as a dry hole, 
aiding in establishing a limit to produc- 
tion in that direction. This is Pure Oil 
Co.’s No. 1 A. G. Tunnell, located in the 
NE cor. of a 50-acre tract in the Mund 
Gross Survey. A late report on the test 
shows it drilling below 3,226 feet in sandy 
shale, without much hopes of making a 
producer. 

Drawing a line straight through this 
potential failure, to the southwest down 
through Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1 A. Crim, in 
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RUSK COUNTY CONDITIONS PUZZLE 
OPERATORS IN NEW TEXAS AREA 


By L. E. Bredberg 
Fort Worth Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal 


the SE cor. of a 48.5-acre farm, which 
was abandoned as dry at 3,594 feet, and 
on down midway between Pure Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 Petty in the SE cor. of a 101.7- 
acre tract, and Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1 
I. W. Thompson, due west in a 95-acre 
tract of the Mund Gross Survey, which 
is coring at 3,138 feet, we may obtain an 
apparently definite border on the western 
side of the field, limiting production to 
that line. 

Another line may be drawn on the 
southeastern side of the field from the 
dry hole of the Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. on the 20-acre J. A. Freeman farm in 
the John Walling Survey, down through 
Kraft & Kelsey’s No. 1 Enas in the J. 
Prado Survey, which will probably be 
abandoned at 2,973 feet after testing mud 
and salt water. These two lines narrow 
the width of the producing area to less 
than 2 miles. 

The field has not been defined to the 
south, but has been limited to the north, 
and 13,000 feet is the extent of acreage 
which has been proven for production in 
this trend. The Carroll district has been 
defined to the northeast, but may be ex- 
tended on acreage which lays to the east. 

Humble’s Tank Farm 

The Humble Oil & Refining Co. is now 
clearing ground for its tank farm, pump- 
ing station and camp on the Ruth Starr 
Blake 201.4-acre farm in the John Wall- 
ing Survey, where the western end of its 
10-inch line from the Van Field to Loui- 
siana will take on crude from the field 
for the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey’s refinery at Baton Rouge, La. Work 
on the camp and tank farm and station 
will commence within a few days, and 
just as soon as the ground is cleared. The 
line is being welded and laid out of Long- 
view and Waskom, Tex., and is being 
rushed in order to prevent inclement 
weather from retarding progress. 

East Central Texas Production 

Daily average production of the pools 
in the East Central Texas area for the 
week ending November 8 follows: 
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COMPLETIONS IN EAST CENTRAL 


TEXAS 
Anderson County 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s No. 4 
Tom Jones, initial production 1,400 bbls. 
of fluid, first 24 hours, of which 480 
bbls. was oil. Total depth 3,487 feet. 
Kaufman County 
Shaw and Alexander’s No. 1 Barrown, 
dry and abandoned. Total depth 3,512 
feet. 
Van Zandt County 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 2 A. G. Maxfield, 
initial production, estimated 100 bbls. on 
the first 24-hour gauge. Total depth 2,- 
956 feet. Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1 Free 
Méthodist Church lot, initial production 
estimated at 120 bbls. on first 24-hour 
gauge. Total depth 2,933 feet. Pure Oil 
Co.’s No. 2 O. L. and L. L. Swain, ini- 
tial production estimated at 90 bbls. the 
first 24-hour gauge. Total depth 2,952 
feet. 





TRET-O-LITE OFFICIAL DEAD 


Major E. O. Sanguinet, vice president 
and sales manager of W. S. Barnickel 
& Co., manufacturer of Tret-o hte, died 
in his home in St. Louis, Mo., and funeral 
services were held Thursday of iast week. 
Major Sanguinet was associated with the 
late W. S. Barnickel in perfecting the 
Tret-o-lite process of removing water and 
b.s. from crude oil. 
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EAST CENTRAL TEXAS WILDCATS 





Week Ending November 10 


CHEROKEE COUNTY 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co.’s No. 1 Deaton, 330 ft. from S 
line, 300 ft. from E line, from 160-ac. tract in F. 
Calmen Heirs Sur., 3 miles SE of Jacksonville ...... 
DELTA COUNTY 


185 feet from S and 
of Balser 40-acre tract in SE cor. T. B. 


D. S. Hvod’s No. 1 J. J. Balser, 
580 feet W 
EMG BEF. cc cccccccccccccccvesccccccsccecsccccosce 

Worthington and Stedman's No. 1 W. H. Dejehett, 150 
ft. from S and 776 ft. from W of 52-ac. tract, E. 
CUMS. BAP, ccvccasccccvvccctcvetuccesoesces cece veges 


FANNIN COUNTY 
E. A. Parsons et al’s No. 1 Morgan in the English Sur., 
S meilew WD CF GAGE cc cc ccc ccscccrevdccecescesecces 
E. M. Rogers’ No. 1 McSwain, 300 ft. S and E of Michael 
Daly Sur., in Juana Telgado Sur., 1% miles NE 
OF LOMAKCO .cccccccccccccccccvccsccccccoccsececcces 


GREGG COUNTY 

M. S. Hammond’s No. 1 J. M. Hamby, 2.8 ft. trom E 

line, 1,667 ft. S of Hamby 3,800-ac. tract, Martin 
Lemt SUE. ccccccccccccccccccscscecesscesecescccceses 

J. C. Ferrell’s No. 1 J. K. Lathrop, 661 feet from N and 

1,194 feet from W of 96-acre tract, William Robin- 
son Sur. 


Drig. 3,615 ft. 


Moving in material. 


Rig up. 


Fishing 3,420 ft. 


Shut down 1,500 ft. 


Drig. 2,588 ft. 


Derrick. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 


H. E. Ashburn et al’s No. 1 T. E. Barry, center of Bar- 
re’s 66-a6c. tract im A. For BaF. 2.0 cccccvccssecscccse 

E. L. Chapman’s No. 1 Cade, 1,662 ft. from N and 3,354 
ft. from W of No. 1, J. B. Dorsey Sur. 

Texas State Oil Co.’s No. 1 Skinner, 150 ft. from E and 
150 ft. from S. J. Henshaw Sur. 


HUNT COUNTY 
Branson et al’s No. 1 West, 350 ft. N, 350 ft. W of 
W 60-ac. tract, Jas. Rooces Sur. ........-ceeeeeeeees 
Mamie S. Hammond's No. 1 W. H. Adams, center of sur- 
vey, west of Branson Sur., J. A. McFarland Sur. .... 
LAMAR COUNTY 
Everett & Allen’s No. 1 Guest, 250 ft. S and 2,046 ft. 
E of 100-ac, tract, L. Roberts Sur. ............0+-e2- 
NAVARRO COUNTY 
Young et al’s No. 1 Farmer, 700 ft. from S and 400 ft. 
from E of 110-ac, farm in Finley Sur. 
POLK COUNTY 
Sunshine Oil Co.’s No. 1 J. A. Collins, 313 ft. from NE 


150 ft. from SE at right angles to line, A. Viesea Sur.. 


RAINS COUNTY 
Franklin, 640 ft. from 8 
in John Christian Sur., 6 


Everett & Morrison's No. 1 
and E of 75-ac. tract 
miles SE of Emory 

RED RIVER COUNTY 

Buffington et al’s No. 1 L. H. Moore, 160 ft. from 
S and 160 ft. from W of 100 acres, Daniel Cornelius 
Sur. 

RUSK COUNTY 

Stroube and Stroube’s No. 1 H. Frederick, 156 ft. from 
N and 500 ft. from W of SE of Frederick 195 
acres, Juan Ximenes Sur. 

E. L. Chapman’s No. 1 A. P. Finney, 150 ft. from W of E 
20 acres of 102-ac. tract, Isaac G. Parker Sur. 

Dan Dillon et al’s No. 1 W. H. Frederick (Jake), 150 
ft. from E and 150 ft. from S of 50-ac. tract, Juan 
Ximenes Sur. 


Goodman’s No. 1 Oscar Jones, 250 ft. from W and 
150 ft. from N of railroad, Brown Sur. ............- 
Omaria Meredith’s No. 1 Robertson, 150 ft. N along 


W line of George Guthrie Sur. from SE cor. and 
150 ft. W of E line of Robertson 20-ac. tract, R. H. 
PieMey BSF. ccccesscccvcvccccevevcvcesecesccecsececs 
A. A. Malone’s No. 1 William Camp, 150 ft. from E and 
150 ft. from S, Juan Ximenes Sur. ...........-+++- 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co.’s No. 1 J. A. Worrell, 7,361 ft. 
from N and 6,361 ft. from E, Juan Ximenes Sur. ... 


Frank Foster et al’s No. 1 Ashby, 200 ft. from N and 
250 ft. from E of 75-ac. tract, Juan Ximenes Sur. ... 
Alford et al’s No. 1 W. L. Thrash, 1,103 ft. from N and 
420 ft. from E of SE cor. of B. Smith Sur. ......... 
Cc. M. Joiner’s No. 3 Bradford, Juan Ximenes Sur. 


Mass et al’s No. 1 Matthews, 3,244 ft. from N, 4,356 ft. 


from E, Dalines Cartinas Sur. ......seceeeseeeeeees 
Rosenfield’s No. 1 L. A. Pinkston, 150 ft. from N and 
262 ft. from W of Pinkston 77-ac, tract, Maria 
V. Pema SUP. ccccccccccccccccsccesccccseccccccesece 
Anderson et al’s No. 1 G. T. Moore, 600 ft. from E 
alongs S line of G. T. Moore 100 acres and 580 


ft. from S line of tract, Juan Ximenes Sur. ....... 
Anderson et al’s No. 1 Bradford, 150 ft. from N 
and 150 ft. from E of lot No. 2, Juan Ximenes Sur. 
Lauren L. Smith’s No. 1 W. H. Worrell, 333 ft. from N 
and 6,442 ft. from E of Juan Ximenes Sur. ......... 
Tex-Lloyd Oil Co.’s No. 1 Camp, 150 ft. from E and 
150 fi. S of 5-ac. tract, Juan Ximenes Sur. 


L. H. Hunt’s No. 1 Bradford, 1,269 ft. W and 1,083 ft. 


S of SW cor. of J. T. Moore’s 100 acres, Juan 
MAMMOMSS BEF. cc ccccvecccveecccscvecesccceceeesoese 
Bateman et al’s No. 1 Lois Della Crim, 3,088 ft. W 


along N line of survey of NE cor. and 400 ft. S 
at right angles to N line of survey, E. G. Serien 
GR. v.08 60h0800-00040660000 000 6 One eRee ene beeee ea es 


Owens & Sloan Oil Co.’s No. 1 Stearns, 546 ft. 
lines of John Waller Sur. from NE cor. : 
Dillard Sur., and 80 ft. E at right angles to W line 
of J. Waller Sur. 


Sun Oil Co.’s No. 1 D. McGehee, 500 ft. W and 250 ft. 
S of SW cor. of Mrs. Julia Phillips 65-ac. tract, 
Thomas Quevado Bur. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 

Thayer & Rogers’ No. 1 Willingham, 150 ft. N and W 
of 14.5-ac. tract, Jacob Hernin Sur. ............... 

Winona O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Freeman, 150 ft. from §, 


W of 89-ac. tract 
SE of Winona 


in A. J. Legrone Sur., 4 
rrrrritTtT ee st PRETTY i 
Deep Rock Oil Co.’s No. 1 Ed McElroy, C of 100 acres, 

K. Lewis Sur. 


miles 


Drig. 3,221 ft. 
Shut down 944 ft. 
Drig. 3,586 ft. 


Shut down 3,294 ft. 


Derrick blew down. 


Spudded and shut down 


Shut down 960 ft. 


Shut down 8,000 ft. 


Spudded and shut down. 


Material (rotary test). 


Che enereeereeosccesesoeses Drig. 2,236 ft; elevation 4,152 ft. 


ovens Location. 


POR TE TT Te eee Tee TT Tere e Rotary rig. 


.Moving in material for rotary rig. 


.Derrick (rotary). 


- Location, 


Oil sand 3,647-57 ft.; preparing to 
set csg.; now reaming 3,600 ft. 


.Drig. 1,660 ft. 
- Derrick. 


-Flowed 226 bbls. 
tube. 


through 2%-in. 


-Derrick down. 


-Shut down 2,015 ft. 


-Location. 
-Drig. 1,045 ft. 
-Drig. 3,113 ft. 


-Drig. 802 ft.; elev. 408.4 ft.; 
tary). 


(ro- 


.Drig. 2,691 ft. 


-Shut down 450 ft. 


-Fishing 3,370 ft. 


-Cored sand 2,015-23 ft. 


Drig. 1,825 ft. 


-Shut down 3,509 ft. 


-Rigging up. 


VAN ZANDT COUNTY 


L. R. Barton’s No. 1 Wamble, 300 ft. from 8S 
of 100-ac. tract in Pleasant Young Sur. 
D. H. Byrd’s No. 1 W. H. Mawes, 
200 ,. Goemk W.. d PRS BOE. cccevesescccccwcescs.es 
Cranfill & Germany’s No. 1 Swain, 137 ft. N and 50 
ft. from W of excess strip on W side of O. L. and 
TS, Ter TT TET eee 
T. Daniels’ No. 1 Fannie Cumbine, 185 ft. S and 175 ft. 
E of NW cor. 156-ac. tract, John Wright Sur. ..... 
Dennis Oil Co.’s No. 1 C. W. Morris, 100 ft. from N 
and 300 ft. from E lines of Morris 160-ac. tract in 
Cc. Il. Morris Sur., 5 miles SE of Ben Wheeler ...... 
Hartt Oil Co.’s No. 1 Dr. L. M. Cox and A. C. Night 
Sur., 1,785 ft. N of S line and 524 ft. E of W line ... 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 A. J. Fowler, 150 ft. 
from S and E of farm, John Walling Sur. ......... 


and W 


150 ft. from S and 


- Derrick. 


-Drig. 4,700 ft. 


-Shut down 14 ft. 


-Temporarily abnd. 


-Temporarily abnd. 
-Shut down 200 ft. 


-Set 410 ft. of 10-in. crx 
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November 13, 1930 


Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 5 R. S. Blake, 
from N and 150 feet from E of SW cor. of Mrs. E. 
E. Carroll farm, John Walling Sur. .............-+++: I 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 6 R. S. Blake, 150 ft. 
from N and 150 ft. from W of SW cor. of E. 
E. Carroll farm, elevation 485 ft.; John Walling 
sur. 
J. Cc. Fare’s No. 1 P. 8. Hand, C of Hand’s 60-ac. tract, 
William Shuman Sur. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 2 Sanger, 506 ft. 
N and 200 ft. from W, John Walling Sur. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 2 A. W. Ellison, 200 ft. N 
and 225 ft. W of E line of lease, 
Sur. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 2 A. D. Clark, 380 ft. NW of S cor. 
of Mund Gross Sur., and 170 ft. SW of NW line 
of lease in J. Prado Sur. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 4 N. E. Clark, 109 ft. W of W line 
of A. D. Clark 17-ac. lease, and 645 ft. S of N line, 
A. H. Wiley Sur. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 2 F. B. Smith, 139 ft. 
157 ft. N of S line of lease, 


from 


of S line 
James Rase 


E of W line 
in John Walling 


THE 


PPUTUTITETULILT TIT PRET LETe errr rere Teer L 






,ocation. 


ocation. 


CeTeeoeccsvcseeseeccccscceceees Moving in machine. 


TrPcorr re Spudded. 


CARERS CNG SSH 0 KO ORT ADEE SSS Cen ROb es 0:4044656068 50 Cement setting 307 ft. 


“ns-ondin ed sanseeereaceee 4s Location. 


0000060000908 0009000000000 05.004000%8 Location. 


gemteeege snes 060eeeencderenennseénbsesceeeeebens Location. 


—. ‘Oil Co.’s No. A. D. Clark, 203 ft. from N of S 
4 and 110 ft. W of E line of lease, John Walling 


dh clinton dea kbeedhiteee neds dhetnennes teaeeeet Derrick completed. 


bie “Oil Co.’s No. 2 J. T. Taylor, 202 ft. from W of 
= — and 150 ft. from S of N line, John Walling 


POET OTE EEOC OCT OT COT Te OPT ETT TTT eee Reaming crooked hole 380 ft. 


ae, "Oil Co.’s No. 1 L. A. Smith, 150 ft. from N of 
S line and 139 ft. W of E line of lease, John 
Walling Sur. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1 R. D. Clark 42 acres, 200 ft. S of 
N line and 150 ft. E of W line, A. H. Wiley Sur. 
H. Helms et al’s No. 1 Bogue, 647 ft. W and 155 ft. S 
of SB cor. of J. M. Brown 70-ac. in Marshall Uni- 
versity Sur., SE of Van 
B. P. Hervey’s No. 1 Foster & Smith, 150 ft. S and 
150 ft. W of 104-ac, tract, Margaret Neal Sur. 
Howard & Dooley’s No. 1 Elliott 188-ac. tract in W. 
H. Bundy Sur. 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.’s No. 1 L. A. Dowdle, 1,027 ft. N 
of S line and 160 ft. E of W line, William Daniel Sur. 
Imperator Oil Co.’s No. 1 G. J. Luther, in SW cor. G. J. 
Luther 32-ac, tract 


Imperator Oil Co.’s No. 2 G. W. Carter, 175 ft. from 
S and 35 ft. from W of G. W. Carter 171l-ac. tract, 
William Daniel Sur. 

Jenkins et al’s No. 1 V. T. Davis, SE cor. of 139.8-ac. 
tract, Nacogdoches County School Land 


Kraft & Kelsey’s No. 1 Enas in Vacancy strip on E side 
of Sam Allen and Wylie Enas farms in J. Prado Sur. 


Priest et al’s No. 1 Blewitt, 175 ft. NW and SW of SE 
cor. of NW 84-ac. tract, E. Porter Sur. 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1 I. W. Thompson, 
of SW line of Nacogdoches County School Land 
Sur. and 225 ft. from SE line of lease in Mund 
GG TI 0 6685004006 dddedebenhedecdwasnscse0%eseus 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 2 O. L. Swain, 200 ft. N of S line 
= 250 ft. E of W line of lease in John Walling 


1,820 ft. SW 


60000600 60000908 20000600006 0e0068 Plug: T. D. 3.022 ft.; will 


Ped erceccesecccccseseceesccccocceceeces Drig. 2,150 ft. 


...-Preparing to drill plug. 


Coe6 ReheReDahORe caress cenene Shut down 2,212 ft. 
ebdene Shut down 4,601 ft. 
Pee eereesoncesccecsccoseeeleceeseeees Derrick. 


-Temp. abnd. 2,987 ft. 


plug 
back; showed salt water. 


0£0:0.09010:0:0000500066000006000800888 Shut down. 


ervcvesceese Pumped 26 bbis. in 3 days; total 


depth 3,031 ft. 


.Tested 1 ft. mud and salt water; 


total depth 2,973 ft.; to abnd. 


ptwnenesiowen Shut down 3,187 ft. (corrected). 


Coring 3,138 ft. 


Ric csdk sate ta cadena Chae sna anae ear aka erence eieoia Drig. 1,710 ft. 


Pure Oil Co.'s No. 3 W. F. Swain, 250 ft. N of S line 
and 200 ft. E of W line in John Walling Sur. 


Pure Oil Co.’s No. 2 Mary P. Neills 100-ac. tract, 225 


ft. & of W line and 658 ft. S of N line, James 
LOT TO TC TE eT TT Tee 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1 H. C. Gilbert 62-ac. tract, 250 ft. 


+ of E line and 250 ft. S of N line, Mund Gross 
GOR. cccccccvdecasccovceveseccsceccescecercccossesose 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1 Sam Allen, 835 ft. E of W line 
and midway between N and S line of lease, J. 
WORD Te 0.06.0:6550 469450008000 0b8 4 69000-00400 00008 
Pure Ot] Co.'s No. 1 R. E. Cade, 225 ft. S ot N line 
and 623 ft. E of W line of lease in A. McPhail 
DUR 0:09-0:60: 0:6:0:0: 6:0 0b 00900440000 26b 0060 0b04: 00000900 00.06 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1 A. J. Tunnell, 250 ft. S of N line 
and 200 ft. W of E line of lease in Mund Gross 
TTL Ee ee 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1 Davis, 127 ft. from S and 200 ft. 
from W of 139-ac. tract, Nacogdoches County School 
Fn TO CE ee ET Te 
Pure Oil Co.’s No. 1 Mertie Elliott 101-ac. tract, 217 
ft. E of W line and 672 ft. S of N line of lease, 
Be, TH Wee Behe cvcccesccncecccccvcccsescesescesese 
Texas Company’s No. 4 R. A. Tunnell, 335 ft. 
E of most easternly W line and 217 ft. S of N line 
CF tenet, De TER GE cccccicesesece setevccse 
Van Oil Association’s No. 1 Tankersley, 200 ft. from 
E and 1,000 ft. from S of farm, L. Landers Sur. ... 
Vitek Oil Co.’s No. 1 Smith, 150 ft. S and 15 ft. from 
W of L. A. Smith 40-ac. farm in John Wailing Sur.. 
The Texas Company’s No. 2 R. A. Tunnell 160 acres, 
250 ft. S of N line and 200 ft. W of E line, John 
WTO, SSndecanadseeteuakseboueeiesesewaseenes 
Maud Powell’s No. 1 Killam, 1,360 ft. from NW, along 
SW line from most S cor. of 52-ac. tract and 425 


The 


ft. NE to SW line, Jessie Russell Sur. .............. 

WOOD COUNTY 
165 ft. S of NE 

Daniel Fuller Sur. 


Loche & Clark’s No. 1 A. C. Pick, 
cor. G. C. Reeves 25-ac. tract, 


Drig. 2,527 ft. 

Drig. 1,485 ft. 

Cement setting 307 ft 
Drig. 2,380 ft. (rotary). 
Cement setting 2,668 ft (rotary). 
Drig. 3,226 ft. (rotary). 

Derrick standing. 


Testing 2,933 ft. 


Location. 


- Location. 


- Derrick. 


Cement setting 2,800 ft. 


Shut down 3,643 ft.; 
Gap 2,800 ft.; 
2,924 ft. 


top Pecan 
base Fecan Gap 


-..--Shut down 997 ft. 








MUCH CARE REQUIRED 
IN BOILER INSPECTION 


the gases 


of combustion, must be exam- 


ined for cracks and any other defects. 
The external inspection of the setting 





(Continued from Page 215) 
and a dome, they are exumined like the 
boiler. 

The external inspection of water tube 
boilers consists of the same examinatior 
as is given to fire tube boilers. The 
tubes exposed directly to the heart of 
the fire must be particularly well ex- 
amined for evidence of overheating. The 
plugs or handholes placed in headers to 
permit the insertion of the tubes and the 
cleaning of them are inspected for cracks. 

Steam Drums and Mud Drums 

Steam drums and mud drums should 
be examined as carefully and for the 
Same defects as the shells of externally 
fired tube boilers. The fire brick lining 
of the furnace and the interior of the 
brick settling in general, as well as baf- 
fles controlling the direction of flow of 





can usually be made readily. as every- 
thing is in plain sight. 

The connections of water columns and 
gauge glasses require examination in or- 
der to see that they are clear throughout 
their whole length, as these pipes are 
liable to become choked unless the water 
column and gauge glass are blown down 
under steam pressure frequently. The 
brass plugs in connections should be re 
moved and a rod as large as the base of 
the pipes should be forced through to 
remove deposits from the walls of the 
pipes. 

The blowoff pipes should be examined 
to see that they are clear. Owing to the 
lack of circulation in this pipe it is liable 
to become so choked up with sediment 
that even under full boiler pressure no 
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REVISED SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR GASOLINE SUBMITTED 


(Continued from Page 215) 

with oxygen at 95-100 pounds per square 
inch pressure and the pressure released 
at the bomb charging valve, in order to 
flush out air contained in the bomb. The 
bomb shall then be charged with oxygen 
at 95-100 pounds per square inch pressure 
for a third time, the charging valve 
closed and the bomb disconnected from the 
oxygen charging line. 

d. The bomb and contents shall thea 
be immersed in a steam bath and heated 
to 98-100° C. 208-212° F.) for two hours. 
At the completion of the two hours at 98. 
100° C. (208-212° F.), the bomb is re- 
moved and rapidly cooled with water 
while the charging valve is still closed. 
The pressure is released gradually and 
the bottle removed. 

e. The contents of the bottle are then 
drained and its volume measured. To 
remove any insoluble gum in the bottle, 
two washings of 15-20 milliliters of a mix- 
ture of 1 part C.P. acetone and 1 part 
C.P. benzone shall be used. These wash- 
ings are measured and added to the oxi- 
dized sample. The mixture is then fii- 
tered and sufficient measured out to give 
100 milliliters of oxidized sample (plus 
the addition of gum solvent). 

f. One hundred milliliters of oxidized 
sample is then evaporated in accordance 
with Method 530.1, except that a glass 
dish shall be used. (A “Pyrex” glass dish, 
No. 51, 90 mm. diameter by 50 mm. deep 
is suitable for this evaporation.) 

g. Details of the equipment used by 
the air corps for the above test will be 
supplied upon request. 

Packing and Marking 

1. Material shall be delivered in com- 
mercial containers of such size as speci- 
fied in circular proposals. Containers 
having a zine coating on the interior shall 
not, under any circumstances, be used. 

2. All containers shall be plainly 
marked with the name of the manufac- 
turer, kind of gasoline, specification num- 
ber and other information as the purchas- 
ing and contracting officer may direct. 

3. For domestic shipment, current 
commercial practices which will insure de- 
livery at destination in perfect condition 
will be followed; for export shipment, in 
accordance with Specification No. 2-22. 

4. Shipments shall be marked in ac- 
cordance with Specification No. 100-2. 

Notes 

1. This fuel is intended for use in hot 
running and high compression or super- 
charged engines. 

2. The method numbers in this set of 
specifications refer to the method num 
bers as given in the Bureau of Mines 
Technical Paper No. 323-B. The latesc 
method should be used. Method 100.13 1s 
a revision of 100.12. (Copies of this 
paper may be obtained from the super- 
intendent of public documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

3. The high cylinder temperature spec- 
ified is necessitated by the relative de 
terioration in antiknock value of fueis 
owing their antiknock property to crack- 
ing or high aromatic content. The test 
procedure specified approximately dupli- 
eates the relative deterioration of unsat 
urated and aromatic compounds observed 
in tests of hot running multicylinder air- 
craft engines. The addition of tetraethyl 
lead to a gasoline containing any consid- 
erable quantity of aromatic or unsat- 
urated compounds does not, in general, 
diminish: the relative loss of antiknock 
value. The method of test for antiknoc« 
value is somewhat arbitrary but is tenta- 
tive and will be modified to allow alter- 
nate methods as such become available, 
and have been the subject of comparative 
test. 

4. The accelerated oxygen aging test 
specified is tentative pending the comple- 
tion of an investigation by the Bureau of 
Standards of accelerated aging tests which 
duplicate storage conditions. This test 
has been found to bear some relation to 
the development of gum in storage. Furth- 
ermore, it has been found that the type of 
gasoline with which the air corps has 

heretofore operated will stand the test. 








water will come through it. 





with ease. No gasoline has been found 
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which will pass the test and develop ex- 
cess gum in storage. The details of tlie 
test, as used by the air corps, were fur 
nislfed by the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 

5. The modification of the federal 
specification for fighting grade volatility 
as regards eliminating the 5 per cent re- 
covered point and substituting a maxi- 
mum temperature for the 10 per cent 
evaporated point and a maximum Reid 
vapor pressure at 37.8° C. (100° F.) is 
done in order to safeguard against vapor 
lock and takes cognizance of the Bureau 
of Standards’ investigations of the vapor 
pressure of 10 per cent evaporated point 
limits. The air corps has in service a 
considerable amount of equipment that 
was designed to operate on gasoline with 
4-6 pounds per square inch Reid vapor 
pressure and, pending improvement of fuel 
systems in this equipment, safe operation 
ean only be secured with a limit of 6.5 
pounds on the vapor pressure. 


NATURAL GAS FACTOR 
IN THE OIL MARKET 


(Continued from Page 52) 


at around $18 per ton and on this basis 
the natural gas is cheaper for heating in 
addition to the other advantages. It is 
stated that the Pacific company since late 
spring has made over 8,500 gas burner 
installations in homes formerly using 
coal, the number far exceeding expecta- 
tions. Very few oil burners are being re- 
placed with gas but it has reduced the 
number of new installations, an experi- 
ence common to other cities where nat- 
ural gas has been made available at costs 
comparable to those incident to the in- 
stallation and operation of oil burners. 


Industrial Demand 


It is in the industrial field where the 
greatest competition between natural gas 
and oil is found. Many of the largest in- 
dustrial concerns have already shifted 
from fuel oil to gas on long-time contract 
basis. In some cases both oil and gas are 
being used but usually the oil will be 
utilized only in emergencies. 

Some of the largest industrial users 
are said to be obtaining their require- 
ments under 15 cents per 1,000 feet. Fig- 
ured on a basis of 1 bbl. of fuel oil per 
5,500 to 6,000 feet of gas, this means a 
delivered price for fuel oil of from 65 to 
80 cents per barrel. Prices on fuel oil for 
delivery in this territory have recently 
receded to those levels with some sales 
under the low of the price spread. 

Refinery Situation 

There is no disposition on the part of 
oil companies to criticize those responsi- 
ble for making the natural gas available, 
the situation is being viewed as the in- 
evitable development arising from the dis- 
covery of what is believed to be the larg- 
est natural gas supply on the Pacific 
Coast, within 200 miles of a major mar- 
keting outlet. 

At the same time, executives have 
realized for several months that it would 
complicate a refining and marketing sit- 
uation already sufficiently involved to 
satisfy the average operator. In the past, 
the average California refiner has been 
more dependent on the revenue derived 
from the heavy ends of his crude oil in 
profitably operating his refinery than 
have the refiners in other parts of the 
country. 

Except for Kettleman Hills which is 
still a minor factor in current refinery 
operations and two or three small fields, 
the crude oil has a relatively low gravity 
and without cracking facilities the fuel 
oil and gas oil yields represent from 50 
to 75 per cent of the crude oil charge. 
Under healthy market conditions the re- 
finer depended on the revenue from the 
fuel oil and gas oil to carry most of the 
refining cost including the cost of the 
crude oil. A comparison between the pre- 
vailing fuel oil prices at Coastal points 
and the prevailing posted schedules for 
erude oil shows that this situation does 
not obtain at this time. 

In fact, the fuel oil market on the Pa- 
cific Coast has not been on a stable basis 
for the past two or three years due to 
an overproduction situation which has 
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been general for all the major refinery 
products. All the expansion of natural 
gas distribution has done, is to acceytu- 
ate this situation and bring further price 
declines. 

Most observers agree that the only pos- 
sible solution to the problem is to re- 
duce the California refinery output of 
fuel oil. The alternative is to ship more 
of its output to the East Coast and for- 
eign points. In regard to the East Coast, 
that market has not been holding its own 
due to the large output available from 
local refineries and those located in Vene- 
zuela. Some of the other outlets for fuel 
oil are increasing but not enough to off- 
get the declines so far as California is 
concerned. 

As to a reduction in fuel oil output, an 
expansion in cracking facilities is ob- 
viously the only permanent method by 
which this can be accomplished. Cali- 
fornia refiners as a unit for several 
months, have been running less crude oil 
to their stills than they were a year ago. 
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concerned, most of the problems have 
been solved. Four of the licensed crack- 
ing processes have been in operation at 
one or more of the California refineries 
from one to five years and a fifth type 
is about to be installed. In some cases, 
operators have found it necessary to make 
important changes in the mechanical fea- 
tures and the treating problems have re- 
quired special solutions. 

Some operators have simplified their 
cracking problems by care in the selec- 
tion of crude oils from which the charg- 
ing stocks are obtained. It has been found 
that important differences exist in the 
cracking qualities of several crudes. Some 
of the deeper sand crudes in the Los An- 
geles Basin give gas oil cuts which are 
much easier to crack than some of the 
older crudes with high percentages of ob- 
jectionable sulphur compounds. 

Thus the manufacturing departments 
have paved the way for expansion -in 
cracking facilities to the point where the 
production of fuel oil available can be 





to the San Francisco Bay region by the 
Standard Pacific Gas Line, Inc., owned 
jointly by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
and the Standard Oil Co. of California. 
The latter company is in the natural gas 
distributing business through the Pacific 
Public Service Co., which it now controls. 

Through subsidiaries the Pacific Pub- 
lie Service Co. is furnishing natural gas 
to some of the smaller communities in 
Coastal counties and is also selling indus- 
trial gas in the San Francisco area, part 
of which is not being served by the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. This includes 
the large Richmond refinery of the Stand- 
ard of California. 

The bulk of the distribution, however, 
is controlled by the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. which is constantly extending its 
lines to outlying points. This includes 
Sacramento and Stockton. The company, 
according to a late report, now has over 
6,000 miles of gas lines serving indus- 
trial and domestic consumers. 

In addition to its pipe line distribu- 
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Nothing more can be done in curtailing 
crude runs unless there is some compen 
sating change in refinery operation which 
will give them additional gasoline sup- 
plies in line with the steady increase in 
domestic and export demand. This can 
be accomplished only by cracking. 

Although the cracking capacity of West 
Coast refineries has increased during the 
past two years as shown by the govern- 
ment reports on the production of cracked 
gasoline, they still rank last among the 
several refining groups in percentage 
yields. This is explained as due to the 
fact that the refiners as a group lacked 
the incentives for maximum cracking 
yields that are general in other sections 
of the country. 


Difficulties in Cracking 

The fact that fuel oil prices were gen 
erally favorable in relation to gasoline 
and crude oil prices, as previously ex- 
plained, naturally tended to keep many 
refiners from installing cracking units. 
Mechanical difficulties in the operation 
of cracking units and chemical problems 
in treating the cracked products also de- 
tracted from the attractiveness of crack- 
ing as a profitable phase of plant opera- 
tion. This was due to the character of 
the charging stock. 

As an additional factor, one operator 
points out that the bulk of straightrun 
gasolines from California crude oils are 
exceptionally high in antiknock value. In 
general, this rating is as high or higher 
than the cracked gasolines. Thus the sit- 
uation differs from that existing in many 
Mid-Continent and Eastern refineries op- 
erating with paraffin or mixed base 
erudes where cracking is emphasized in 
order to secure high antiknock ratings in 
finished gasolines both for the regular 
and premium grades. 

So far as the operating difficulties are 





limited to the quantity which can be mar- 
keted profitably. That these facilities will 
be expanded is of course based on the as- 
sumption that the present relative rela- 
tionship between the cost of crude oil for 
the skimming operation and the cost of 
charging stock for cracking will not be 
materially changed. 

The competition of natural gas appar- 
ently establishes a maximum price for 
fuel oil which cannot be changed unless 
the industrial rates for natural gas are 
advanced. In the crude oil end, prices 
could be reduced to the point where pres- 
ent fuel oil prices would be attractive 
and the refiners would continue to sell 
the bulk of their output to outside buyers 
and not expand their cracking operations. 
The latter development does not appear 
probable. 


Standard Gas Properties 

The largest refinery operator on the 
Pacific Coast, the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, is interested in the natural 
gas development of this section and prob- 
ably will be a party to any additional 
expansion. Several oil companies are also 
directly concerned due to the ownership 
of properties already producing in the 
Kettleman Hills or those located within 
the proven areas. 

The California Standard is credited 
with controlling more than 50 per cent 
of the proven acreage in Kettleman Hills. 
As shown in the accompanying map, the 
pipe line transportation of the natural 
gas from the Kettleman Hills and But- 
tonwillow Fields is in the hands of sub- 
sidiaries of the Standard of California 
and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. The 
latter company built the first line along 
the coast extending to the San Francisco 
Bay region. 

This was followed by the construction 
of a 26-inch line from Kettleman Hills 


tion the Standard of California is active 
in the development of outlets in small 
communities which are not connected to 
an outside supply of natural gas. Through 
its Pacific Public Service Co. the com- 
pany is installing butane-air distributing 
systems in 30 communities located in 
California, Oregon and Washington. As 
in other parts of the country butane gas 
is manufactured at the company’s nat- 
ural gasoline plants and shipped by tank 
ears to the point of consumption where 
it is mixed with air. The butane-air fuel 
is then distributed by pipe line to the 
consumers. These installations are taking 
the place of artificial gas units. 

In addition the Standard of California 
is rapidly developing outlets for “Flamo,” 
the trade name of a liquefied gas which 
is stored in cylinders and sold in rural 
sections and small towns where no gas 
fuel of any kind is available. 

In this connection it is stated that the 
electric companies are endeavoring to 
meet this liquefied gas competition with 
electric appliances. Rates on electricity 
are low in this section and it is claimed 
that where the electric power is avail- 
able it can compete with the liquefied gas 
for cooking and similar uses. 





BUILDING CRACKING UNIT 





LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 8.—The 
Vernon Oil Refining Co. will start con- 
struction immediately of a 500-bbl. crack- 
ing unit at its Vernon, Calif., refinery. 
The plant which will have a capacity of 
500 bbls. daily, will be the vapor phase 
type. It is expected that the plant will 
be in operation by early spring. 

The Vernon company has operated a 
skimming plant at Vernon for several 
years. The plant has a rated crude oil 
eapacity of 3,000 bbls. daily. 
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REPORT ON STUDY OF 
PIPE LINE CORROSION 


(Continued from Page 223) 


Bureau of Standards is making a further 

study of this apparatus to determine the 

best size for electrodes and whether one, 

two or more dry cells should be used. 
Other Questions Involved 

Other questions also are involved, such 
as contact resistance, polarization and 
electrode material. Until further work 
has been done on this apparatus, the 
method should be considered as a rough 
and ready means of determining approx- 
imate resistivities and of locating points 
of abrupt changes in soil properties. 

The significance of the correlation 
shown in this study are quite apparent 
to those who are concerned with the con- 
struction and protection of pipe lines. 
The most recent trend in pipe line pro- 
tection is toward the idea of selecting a 
coating to meet the particular require. 
ments involved, and away from a stand- 
ard or uniform covering throughout the 
length of a line, irrespective of the char- 
acter of the soil. The data herein sup- 
port this trend, and suggest a practical 
means of carrying it into practice. They 
also support recent contentions‘ that de- 
structive corrosion of pipe * nes is largely 
confined to local bad soil areas or “hot 
spots” of comparatively small extent. 

On existing lines two means of locating 
these corrosive areas are available, one 
being the measurement of long line cur- 
rents and the other the measurement of 
soil resistivity. 

Where current flow measurements are 
impracticable, or where it is desirable to 
ascertain soil conditions along a _ pro- 
jected pipe line, it will be necessary to 
resort to the resistivity tests. The in- 
tervals at which such tests should be 
made will depend upon the character of 
the soil and perhaps many other factors. 
To be sure that no extensive hot spots 
are missed, it may be necessary in some 
locations to make tests at intervals of 
100 feet or less; while in other areas the 
vegetation and topography may be de 
pended on to a large extent to indicate 
the character of the soil. The value of 
such tests and the use to which they can 
be put will depend upon the thoroughness 
and intelligence with which they are con- 
ducted. They are not going to solve the 
corrosion problem, but they are tools 
which can be used to retard and mini- 
mize this destructive influence. 


Future Work 

Two classes of laboratory work will be 
continued during the coming year: The 
correlation of soil properties with corro- 
sion and the examination of bituminous 
materials. The purpose of the first of 
these undertakings is to develop methods 
for identifying corrosive soils and to ex- 
tend the usefulness of soil survey maps 
and data. The purpose of the second un- 
dertaking is to identify the bituminous 
materials furnished for field tests and to 
develop accelerated methods of testing. 

While distinct progress has been made 
in the solution of underground corrosion 
problems, there is urgent need for much 
additional information along two lines, 
both of which involve the co-operation 
of pipe line organizations. 

The first of these is a further investi- 
gation of methods of determining the cor- 
rosiveness of soils. Several methods have 
been proposed, all of which appear to be 
satisfactory under some conditions. 

Comparative tests of these methods 
should be made along pipe lines under 
widely differing conditions where leak 
records are available, in order to deter- 
mine the limitations of the methods and 
improve their reliability. The entire time 
of at least one man could well be given 
to this project until it is completed. 

Second Field Undertaking 

The second field undertaking which 
needs attention is a further study of pro- 
tective coatings on working lines. Doctor 
Scott in his 1929 report to the American 
Petroleum Institute showed that a very 
large portion of the 500 examinations of 
coatings which he made disclosed distor- 








“Corrosion and Pipe Line Coverings,” 
Charles Fitzgerald, Bull, Amer. Pet. Inst. 
June 2, 1930, p. 126; “Soil Characteristics 
and Corrosion,” I. A. Denison, The Oil and 
Gas Journal, June 5, 1930. 
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tion of the coating and rust spots be- 
neath the coating. From one examination 
at a given location it is impossible to 
determine the rate at which the rusting 
of the pipe is progressing. So many va- 
riables are involved in Doctor Scott’s 
data it is very difficult to reach more 
than very general conclusions regarding 
the performance of the various types of 
coatings. While the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and the American Petroleum In- 
stitute tests will be helpful in securing 
information regarding coatings, addition- 
al examinations of commercially applied 
eoatings on working oil and gas lines 
would also throw much light on coating 
performance. The work should require 
the entire time of at least one man 
throughout the season in which field work 
ean be carried on. The field study of the 
behavior of protective coatings should 
further be supplemented by study in the 
laboratory of those properties of soils 
which affect the useful life of coatings. 
From the results of such a study, it 
should be possible to specify the partic- 
ular type of coating to be used under dif- 
ferent conditions. It does not seem pos- 
sible, however, for Doctor Scott to un- 
dertake this work during 1931, since his 
time should be devoted to the examination 
of coatings buried during 1930. Whether 
someone else can be found to carry on 
the examination of coatings on working 
lines appears doubtful. It may be neces- 
sary, therefore, to postpone this work 
until another year. 


UNITIZATION ORDERED 
BY MEXICAN PRESIDENT 


By C. E. Kern 

Washington Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal 

WASHINGON, D. C., Nov. 10.—Unit 
operation of oil wells in Mexico has beeu 
ordered by a decree of the president of 
Mexico. A translation of this decrec 
just received by the Department of Com- 
merce, follows: 


“Article 1. The Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor will permit, in cases 
where two or more petroleum concession 
holders solicit permission to explore and 
exploit, according to a defined technical 
plan, the lands entirely or partially cov- 
ered by their concessions, if the lands in- 
cluded in said plan form a continuous 
surface area,” to permit the sum of the 
investments required to keep up the reg- 
ular works to be distributed over the en- 
tire tract during the time of exploration, 
as the plan in question may determine; 
with the understanding that at the end 
of said time, the unified lands will have 
received individually the benefits of the 
investment legally corresponding to them. 

“Article 2. For compliance with the 
regulatory obligations with respect to the 
maintenance of regular works during the 
exploitation of the unified land, the Min- 
istry of Industry, Commerce and Labor 
may likewise permit the production to be 
as determined by the technical plan, pro- 
vided that at the end of each year the 
unified properties shall have fulfilled 
their individual obligations as regards 
production. 

“Article 3. For the effects of the an- 
nual investment required by Article 49 
of the regulations of the petroleum law, 
it shall be understood that this must be 
equal to the amount corresponding to 
each field where said investment is not 
made annually within the area of the 
unified land, the concessions are individ- 
ually and simultaneously cancelled.” 











Cc. J. RANDELL DEAD 





©. J. Randell, oil scout for the Shell 
Petroleum Corp. in the Seminole district 
with headquarters at Shawnee, died of 
heart failure on Monday, November 10, 
at his home. Mr. Randell, after: attend- 
ing a football game Saturday, returned 
home complaining of not feeling well and 
his condition grew steadily worse. He 
has been ailing for the past year. Mr. 


Randell has been with the Shell Petro- 
leum Corp. for six years and formerly 
scouted the Enid district, being trans- 
ferred to Shawnee about three years ago. 
He is survived by the widow, mother and 
one brother. 
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DEVICE THAT CONQUERED OKLAHOMA CITY’S WILD WELL 








Here is shown the christmas tree that 
brought the Morgan Royalty Co.’s No. 1 
Stout, Section 2-11-3w, in the Oklahoma 
City Field under control after it had 
blown wild three days, drenching a large 
area with oil and threatening Oklahoma’s 
capital with a disastrous fire. Vaives had 
failed to hold the pressure exerted by the 
enormous flow of gas and oil. 

Control of the well was regained by 
use of a special die nipple made for the 





(eee 








emergency by the American Iron & Ma- 
chine Co., of Oklahoma City. Hughes 
Tool Co. high-pressure valves were used. 
A similar device made by the same com- 
pany conquered the “Wild Mary” Sudik 
and the Sigmon wells when they got out 
of control in the southern part of the 
field. The die nipple was lowered over a 
16-inch joint of 65-inch casing which 
formed the top part of the No. 1 Stout's 
flow string. 








MORE COMPLETED WELLS BUT LESS 
NEW OIL PRODUCTION IN OCTOBER 





Completed wells in October in the fields 
east of California numbered 1,572, an in- 
crease of 21 over the September figures, 
but the initial production of 900,570 was 
148,553 bbls. less than the total for Sep- 
tember. There were four more dry holes 
and eight fewer gas wells drilled. 


In new work a net gain of 64 is shown ‘ 


in rigs, but a falling off of 105 in drilling 
operations, a net drop of 41 operations. 


SUMMARY OF ALL FIELDS 
Wells Completed 














Comp. Prod. Dry Gas 
Sa wooden 225 1,134 42 63 
Central Ohio .. 110 1,054 39 37 
Lima ape pore 16 124 1 & 
Indiana .... . ° 25 113 6 11 
Michigan <a 23 1,108 10 5 
Kentucky aah 78 3,244 29 it 
i, rere 24 380 8 1 
ar 1 oes 1 0 
eee 111 17,150 45 29 
Oklahoma on..e SB. 660,688 83 45 
North Central Texas 155 2,473 100 13 
East Central Texas. 47 107,031 16 0 
East Texas ..... 2 veins 2 0 
West Texas ...... 45 27,104 15 0 
Panhandle Texas 50 12,423 7 12 
Gulf Coast .. .. 113 38,657 34 1 
Southwest Texas 124 34,116 50 7 
North Louisiana ... 53 2,814 19 23 
Arkansas ..... eas 7 910 4 2 
Mississippi ...... 6 owe 3 3 
Montana sont -e0% 23 285 7 5 
Wyoming be es 19 4,415 3 3 
Colorado ..... oe 5 30 2 2 
New Mexico  * 39 237,593 4 1 
Total October ... 1,596 900,570 530 282 
Total September. 1,551 1,049,123 526 290 
Difference ae ote 45 148.553 4 g 
Rigs and Wells Drilling 
Rigs Drlig. Total 
ET 0 nn 9.96:8.0.4:0'% e° 54 235 289 
Central Ohio ........ 46 161 207 
a er re ee 4 28 32 











Indiana ..... ie 4 43 47 
I 5c) -kee". .S0eltan 66 117 183 
Kentucky .. ..... 11 153 164 
A 0 a 4 
BEE cecew -esteus 1 16 17 
i save oh 2 28 30 
Kansas ..... heb. het 40 176 216 
Oklahoma... .. cone 808 558 662 
North Central Texas ‘ 62 288 350 
East Central Texas .... 8 25 33 
East Texas .. .. a 8 18 26 
West Texas .. .. paren 33 172 205 
Panhandle Texas a 38 97 135 
 *£. )0lC |S 20 175 195 
Southwest Texas....... 95 188 283 
North Louisiana ron A 46 100 146 
Arkansas ....... : . 10 46 56 
Mississippi ...... .. 15 28 43 
pe” BS eer 2 3 5 
Pee 25 75 100 
Wyoming .. .. iar ee 23 113 136 
Colorado ..... ae. 13 80 93 
New Mexico Shsiyp 1% aeehaie 13 98 111 
WOR ...0.. sea es 1 29 30 

Total October ee 744 3,054 3,798 

Total September 680 3,159 3,832 

DItferemce ...cces. ce. 64 105 41 





ARTHUR W. THOMPSON DEAD 





PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov 9.—Arthur 
W. Thompson, president of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., until forced by ill 
health to abandon active work Cied here 
today of heart disease. Mr. Thompson 
was born in Erie, Pa., 55 years ago. He 
graduated from Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., as a civil engineer and rose 
to a high position in the Beltimore & 
Ohio Railroad organization. He left the 
railroad to become president of the Phil- 
adelphia Co., which has large gas, elec- 
tric light and power, and traction in- 
terests in the Pittsburgh district. 
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BUREAU OF STANDARDS - 
FAVORS GAS BY UNITS 


By C. E. Kern 
Washington Bureau, The Oil and Gas Journal 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—The 
Bureau of Standards believes that fuel 
gas should be sold by the heat units. 

Following a study made on behalf of 
the gas industry and the consuming pub- 
lic, the Bureau of Standards recommends 
the sale of gas by the heat unit, either 
by billing gas users directly for the num- 
ber of heat units delivered or by provid- 
ing that the rate per 1,000 feet shall 
vary automatically in proportion to the 
heating value, George K. Burgess, direc- 
tor of the bureau announced today. 

The trend of sales in the last few 
years, it is stated by observers, the bu 
reau says, has shown conclusively that 
the future expansion of the gas industry 
depends upon the ability to get industrial 
and space heating business and that this, 
unlike the domestic cooking load, can be 
secured only by a reasonably close cost 
competition with raw fuels. The freedom 
and ability to deliver the greatest number 
of B.t.u.’s (British thermal units) to the 
customer for $1 of cost is, therefore, the 
key to future development. 


This freedom the industry will have, 
according to Doctor Burgess, if it will 
base its sales on heat units delivered, and 
with it will come a direct incentive to 
find the most economical methods of sup- 
plying available heat energy in ever; 
situation, Doctor Burgess says. 

If the sale of gas by the heat unit is 
put into effect every desirable change of 
plan, source of materials, or operating 
procedure can be considered and adopted 
simply on its merits as affecting costs. 
If it is not put into effect every pro- 
posed change in production will drag in 
the infinitely more complicated question 
as to whether the company is already 
earning what it should, and the average 
company is likely to stand pat on its 
present operation long after it would 
normally be looking for improved methods 
if it were free to act. 


ANDERSON BUYS PLANT 
OF MUSKEGON REFINERS 











Purchase of the plant of the Muskegon 
Refiners, Inc., in the Muskegon oil field 
by Walter E. Anderson, former presi- 
dent of the Old Dutch Refining Co., is 
announced. The plant is to be enlarged 
at a cost of $30,000 to $50,000 to operate 
as a modern 2,000-bbl. refinery. It was 
indicated that operations will be started 
on Michigan crude with other adequate 
supplies in sight. Bubble towers will be 
erected and one of the present 250-bbl. 
shell stills will be converted into a pipe 
still. Present storage space for crude 
oil and refined products will be doubled. 

The plant as it stands adjacent to the 
Pere Marquette Railroad tracks in the 
middle of the oil field was moved to 
Muskegon about 18 months ago from 
Lexington, Ky., where it had been op- 
erated by A. V. Smith as the Lafayette 
Refining & Storage Co. It was sold to 
the Muskegon Refiners, Inc., a new cor- 
poration, by Mr. Smith. 

The plant was not operated and re- 
cently judgments were obtained against 
the company by creditors. All claims 
have been settled. Mr. Anderson bought 
the site on which the refinery stands 
several months ago from Charles My- 
ler, vice president of the Muskegon Oil 
Corp., who owned it in fee. 

Mr. Anderson went to Muskegon about 
18 months ago as president and general 
manager of the Old Dutch Refining Co., 
operator of a 3,500-bbl. refining plant. 
He resigned from this position about six 
months ago. Mr. Anderson has been 
active in the marketing end of the pe- 
troleum industry for about 30 years. He 
was head of the Wenonah Oil Co., opera- 
tor of a chain of service stations in Min- 
nesota and Iowa. He also was active in 
the trade in Chicago, his home city. 

Jack Helme, assistant superintendent 
at the Old Dutch Refining Co. plant, has 
been named superintendent of the Mus- 
kegon plant. 
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Late Fields 


(Continued from Page &8) 


the Viola lime at 4,015 feet, with 50 
feet of oil in the hole. 








GULF COAST 


HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 11.—-Deep pro- 
duction in the 5,400-foot sand at Refugio 
was extended a half mile south when E. 
M. Jones’ No. 2-A Mitchell waz completed 
flowing 1,200 bbls. daily, taking in the 
sand at a total depth of 5,441 feet. 

In the west extension district of Lock- 
port, La., 2,000 feet west of produc- 
tion, Yount Lee Oil Co.’s No. 1 Miller 
came in flowing 700 bbls. daily. Total 
depth of the hole was 7,764 feet but 
the original hole was sidetracked and the 
well completed in a sand arourd 6,800 
feet. This is the fourth producer in the 
area. 





PRAIRIE AND SINCLAIR 
NOT REACHED AGREEMENT 


NEW YORK, Nov. 10.—W. 8S. Fitz- 
patrick, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Prairie Oil & Gras Co., in 
a statement made here today said: “It 
is not true that an agreement Las been 
reached for the merger of the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Co. and Prairie Pipe Line 
Co. with the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corp. I fear we are further away from 
an agreement now than I thought we 
were some time ago. I do not care to 
say more at this time.” 


PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
HAS FRANK DISCUSSION 


(Continued from Page 47) 
that no one aside from himself and the 
Institute’s statistician would ever see 
such figures in the form received from 
the companies. 

W. M. Irish, president of the Atlantic 
Refining Co. and vice president of the 
Institute in charge of the refining divi- 
sion, presided at the joint meeting. Joseph 
E. Pogue, acting chairman and secre- 
tary of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board’s committee on economics presented 
and explained that committce’s report. 
John D. Gill, of the Atlantic Refining 
Co. and chairman of the statistical sub- 
committee of the Institute, went into de- 
tail on the features of the report of his 
committee. 

Group Meeting Discussions 

The economic situation of the petro- 

leum industry is the keynote of this 
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convention of the Institute. Naturally 
the technical sessions and group meet- 
ings devoted to specific production, re- 
fining, marketing and _ transportation 
problems touch only indirectly upon the 
economic phase, but the big problem 
dominating the whole convention is to 
devise ways and means of eliminating 
whatever wasteful methods and practices 
now existing which influence the general 
situation. 

In this connection the matter of unit 
operation of oil pools is a domimant sub- 
ject before the producing division. The 
rapid and extremely extensive expansion 
in filling station facilities is the problem 
worrying refiners and marketers. 

Discussion of the code vf marketing 
practices has a prominent place in meet- 
ings being held this week. After a year’s 
operation and discussion of interpreta- 
tions and efforts to iron out difficulties 
encountered, efforts are being directed 
to get more of the spirit of the code in 
actual operation. It is realized the code 
is an established part of marketing and 
the trend seems to be to make the inter- 
pretations more rigid. It is felt in some 
quarters a lenient interpretation has been 
given many features of the eode and it 
seems probable a more strict interpreta- 
tion will be given during the coming year. 

Oil men have a greater opyortunity at 
this convention to familiarize themselves 
with what is being done in each branch 
of the industry—what the problems of 
each branch are and what is being done 
to solve them—than at any previous con- 
vention of the Institute. This is the re 
sult of the separation of activities of the 
Institute into the three main divisions 
of production, refining anc marketing 
and the holding by each of these divisions 
of business sessions. These husiness ses- 
sions are an innovation at American Pe- 
troleum Institute conventions, jvst as was 
the joint meeting last night of refiners 
and producers. The three divisions of 
the Institute will hold business sessions 
Thursday afternoon of this week and 
matters of especial interest to each divi- 
sion will be discussed at the meeting 
then. Reports of activities of commit- 
tees of the divisions also are being made 
at these divisional business sessions. 
When it is considered that the produc- 
ing division alone has 36 standing com- 
mittees with 1,204 members distributed 
graphically throughout the United States, 
representing the executive, technical and 
practical departments of the producing 
and pipe line branches of the industry, 
the scope of the work being done might 
be visualized. 

Mid-year Meetings Approved 


The board of directors of the Institute 
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yesterday approved recommendations of 
the three divisions that mid-year meet- 
ings be held by the divisions. Officers 
of the divisions were authorized to select 
the time and place of meeting. It is ex- 
pected one division will hold its mid- 
year meeting in April, another division 
to meet in May and the third some time 
in June. 
Production Division 


In his report on activities of the divi- 
sion of production, William N. Davis of 
the Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
chairman of the division, said in part: 

“The oil producers of the United States, 
through voluntary efforts, in cv-operation 
with the authorities of their respective 
states have accomplished astonishing re- 
sults in the movement to conscrve the 
nation’s petroleum resources by reduction 
of waste and to balance supply with de- 
mand. They have fallen short of the 
ideal in some respects and in some lo- 
calities, but have attained a measure of 
success which would have been deemed 
impossible less than two years ago. The 
principles involved in the measures 
adopted have received the sanction of 
both legislative and judicial authority. 
Curtailment through proration has ceased 
to be an experiment; it is an essential 
factor in the operations of the industry 
and will continue to be so until the gen- 
eral adoption of unit operation Las made 
it unnecessary. 

“The purposes of curtailed and pro- 
rated production are prevention of waste 
and stabilization of the industry and the 
producers are not open to criticism if 
they are more interested in the Jast than 
in the first. A reasonable return on the 
capital invested, for the lahor expended 
and the hazards involved may be justly 
demanded. It is essential uot only to 
the petroleum industry, but to all busi- 
ness if the country is to be prosperous. 

“The full measure of stabilization 
which might have been expected to re- 
sult from the constructive actior of the 
producers has not been realized; partly 
because of the large crude stocks on hand, 
but chiefly because the refiners of the 
country overestimated the coming demand 
and built up excessive stocks »f gasoline. 
Since June they have been endeavoring 
to correct their position, but with only 
a partial measure of success and con- 
tinued curtailment of refinery operations 
and of crude production are esxential to 
a sound economic baiance in $921. 

“In the period since the World War 
stocks of crude have grown to unneces- 
sary and burdensome proportions, they 
have been somewhat reduced but are still 
excessive in view of the large potential 
current supply. However, the physical 
unbalance of the industry resulting from 
years of error cannot be cured in as many 
months. The corrective measures must 
be gradual or they will be destructive. 


Producers Dilemma 


‘There is another reason why the pro- 
ducer has not reaped the reward which 
it would seem he has earned. The pro- 
ducer who curtails his produciien to his 
prorata part of the indicated current de- 
mand has a right to expect a stable mar- 
ket as the natural result of a balanced 
condition which he has helped to create. 
But if his production is so Jorated that 
there is but one available purchaser and 
this purchaser cuts the price he must 
choose between shutting in his rroduction 
and shutting off his income or contribut- 
ing to general demoralization by selling 
below the prevailing competitive market 
price. Thus proration has failed in one 
of its primary purposes, stabilization, and 
will continue to do so unless there shall 
be a competitive market availsble for 
all oil produced when the aggregate cur- 
rent production has been curtailed to 
the indicated current demand.” 

Interest in the general session this 
afternoon which officially opened the con- 
vention meeting centered around the ad- 
dress of Col. William J. Donovan, for- 
mer assistant attorney gencral of the 
United States who discussed “the anti- 
trust laws.” His address ix published 
in this issue of The Oil and Gas Journal. 

While the meeting this aftzrnoon might 
be technically called the only general 
session of the convention, the meeting 
on unit operation to be held Wednesday 
evening in the grand ballroom of the 
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hotel really is another general session 
and is expected to attract a large at. 
tendance. C. B. Ames, vice president 
of The Texas Company, will speak at 
that session on “What’s the Matter With 
the Petroleum Industry.” Judge Ames’ 
address is also published in thir issue of 
The Oil and Gas Journal. At this meet- 
ing George Otis Smith of the United 
States Geological Survey and T. §, 
Swigart of the Shell Oil Co., will dis. 
cuss phases of unit operatiou. 


LOW PRICES QUOTED ON 
GULF COAST GASOLINE 


HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 11.—Two ma- 
jor sources of gasoline on the Gulf Coast 
were quoting for spot sale at the opening 
of the week on a basis of a cent and a 
quarter above North Texas prices. This 
would place motor fuel at 5% to 5% 
cents at refineries here, the lowest prices 
which have been quoted here for imme. | 
diate shipment. Contract material base¢ ' 
on North Texas prices has been moving 
slowly but until now sellers have been 
attempting to hold spot business around 
7 cents. When the market weakened to 
the latter figure some weeks ago several 
refiners withdrew from the market and 
the offers the past week were the first 
indication of an open break, although 
other refiners apparently still are hold- 
ing firm and moving only such material 
as contracts demand. This weakness is 
in the face of a slightly better tone indi- 
cated in North Texas markets the latter 
part of the past week. 

The reduction in the bunker oil mar- 
ket at New Orleans and Baton Rouge 
last week from $1 to 90 cents had not 
been followed at Texas ports up to Tues- 
day. At the latter points the posting 
remained $1. 

The cut at Louisiana terminals was 
made because of reports that certain sell- 
ers at Texas ports had been quoting 
under the posted price of $1 and that 
some bunker oil was sold as low as 86 
cents. It is indicated that the Texas port 
posting will be cut later but no defin’ 
information has been given out. 

The bulk fuel market in general is un- 
changed. Strange as it may seem, Bunker 
C oil in cargoes, although weak, is 
stronger at Gulf ports than on the At- 
lantic seaboard. However, the market is 
weak with plenty of material available 
and little demand outside regular outlets. 

A slight improvement in quoted prices 
was indicated with the removal of some 
slightly off specification fuel which had 
been priced at 62% cents. This leaves the 
general market bottom at 65 cents. 

Gas oil continues steady. Although 
buyers expect to fill their needs at 3% 
cents for 30-32 zero test material, sellers 
evidently are of a different opinion and 
are holding firmly at 334 cents. No im- 
portant sales indicative of a market are 
being made. 

Pale and red oil are unsettled. The dou- 
ble crude price structure on the Gulf 
Coast in which Gulf Pipe Line Co. is 
paying from 6 to 22 cents under posted 
prices of other major purchasers is con- 
ducive of uncertainty, which is reflected 
in the lubricating oil situation, and to 
get any business of the latter some of the 
refiners are yielding to wide concessions 
under quoted markets. 


H. D. WHITON DIES 














HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 10.—Henry D. 
Whiton, president of the Union Sulphur 





Co., Sulphur, La., producer of sulphur 
and oil on the Gulf Coast, died at his 
home in New York, October 31. He was 
60 years old and had been president of 
his company since May, 1914. W. R. 
Keever, vice president of the company at 
Sulphur, represented the coastal offices 
at the funeral. 





H. R. MACMILLAN TO SPEAK 





The program for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce western divisional : 
meeting to be held at Portland, Ore., De- 
cember 8 and 9, includes a discussion of 
the problems confronting the oil indus- 
try and attempted methods of solution 
by Herbert R. MacMillan, president of 
the California Oil and Gas Association. 
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Other metals 


COST TOO MUCH 


Genuine Stainless Steel Air Prebeat- 
er weighing 8 tons. A remarkably 
efficient piece of equipment. 


700 pound Bubble Cap Trays con- 
sisting of four complete sections... 
Made of Stainless Steel. 


4x6 foot “Stainless” Tank... All 
equipment shown was made by Pitts- 
burgh Producers Supply Company. 











HEN you install new equipment, you 

don’t really buy it... you rent it... 
So many months or years of use for so 
many dollars. 

In terms of actual service (dependability, 
length of life, cost of upkeep and cleanli- 
ness) Stainless Steel will undersell any 
practical competitor. 

Many refiners and field men have turned 
to “Stainless” in order to reduce acci- 
dents, replacements and operating costs 
..- Results have proved their wisdom. 

Our booklet “Stainless in Industry” de- 
scribes in detail the physical and chemical 
properties of Stainless Steel. It is a useful 
booklet which should be in your file... 
Write for it today. 

Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured 
only under the patents of AMERICAN 
STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY : Com- 
monwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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BUREAU OF MINES STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1930 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF ALL OILS 
(Including wax, coke and asphalt in thousands of barrels of 42 U. 8S. gallons) 


























Jan.- Jan.- 
NEW SUPPLY: Sept., Aug., Sept., Sept., Sept., 
Domestic production: 1930 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Crude petroleum ...........-..... 70,997 74,853 87,453 688,410 759,218 
2.” eee 2,366 2,415 2,915 2,522 2,781 
Natural gasoline .............+++- 4,079 4,212 4,574 38,974 38,398 
ee eer re eee 202 216 253 2,115 2,307 
Total production ...........+-. 75,258 79,281 92,280 729,499 799,923 
Daily average ............ wows 2,509 2,557 3,076 2,672 2,930 
Imports: 
Crude potroeleme 2.206. -ccccccsce 5,808 5,059 6,953 47,874 62,727 
Refined products ............... ‘ 3,614 4,329 2,725 33,570 20,404 
Total new supply, all oils .......... 84,680 88,669 101,958 810,943 883,054 
errr rrr ee 2,823 2,860 3,398 2,970 3,235 
Increase in stocks, all oils .......... %1,349 *7,030 6,498 *10,658 63,161 
DEMAND: 
Total demand ........... tannowes 92,029 95,699 96,460 821,601 819,893 
Dey GVOTRRS .. cccessccccces a 3,068 3,087 3,215 3,010 3,003 
Exports: 
Crude petroleomwm ...... ce... pas 1,961 2,407 1,988 18,435 18,864 
i Se .cecvccecesenees 8,753 12,567 8,570 103,652 99,849 
Domestic demand ................. 81,3156 80,725 85,902 699,514 701,180 
DE GUE occ cveccccccces . 2,711 2,604 2,863 2,562 2,568 
Excess of daily average domestic pro- 
production over domestic demand. 1202 t47 213 110 862 
STOCKS (end of month): 
Crude petroleum: 
East of California ............-... 376,975 381,640 392,798 376,975 392,798 
Ce PTT eee eee 144,229 144,372 150,759 144,229 150,759 
Total crude ...... ee. 526,012 543,557 521,204 543,557 
Natural gasoline at plants" noes os 534 744 661 634 661 
er oe 156,770 159,101 139,953 156,770 139,953 
Grand total stocks, all oils ........... 678,508 685,857 684,171 678,508 684,171 
DS SD ck cebwhsdis-cesesvcsedses 221 222 213 225 228 
Bunker oil (included above in domestic 
NEED ob: none sUbibes 00660 e8ersickke 4,333 4,702 4,424 38,648 39,528 


*Decrease. tDeficiency. tIncludes residual fuel oil. 


REVISED TOTALS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1930 


The final 1929 summary and the monthly report for August, 1930, which were issued 
at about the same time, introduced certain changes in method of reporting, as follows: 

1.° Actual crude production (pipe line runs plus fuel consumed on the leases plus or 
minus the change in producers’ stocks) replaced the old figures of “crude production” which 
consisted solely of pipe line runs, 

Exports of benzol were included in gasoline exports. 

3. Producers’ stocks of crude petroleum and stocks of motor blends held by natural 
gasoline plant operators were included in the table “Supply and Demand of All Oils” for 
the first time. 

These changes have necessarily thrown certain of the data for the period January to 
June, 1930, out of line. The figures affected by these changes for those months are given 
below. 





\ Thousands of barrels———_——-_—_. 
Domestic production: Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
GHGS GURPGEED ccigsscccccvccd. TM 74,243 77,600 77,191 80,342 76,929 
Total production .............. 84,371 78,720 82,438 81,872 86,117 $1,433 
Total new supply, all oils ........ 93,627 86,265 90,978 90,867 93,704 91,227 
Increase in stocks, all oils ..... “ 4,667 5,544 ° —1,992 1,723 ~3,083 
Wetes GOMORE coseceesrccoessceeses 88,960 80,721 89,674 92,859 91,981 94,310 
Exports refined products ......... 12,037 10,123 12,727 12,482 9,469 14,453 
Domestic demand .... - 175,116 68,867 75,003 78,477 80,309 77,349 
Crude stocks east of California. 386,176 387,356 386,157 385,925 385,019 384,222 
Total crude stocks ............ 535,167 539,336 638,281 535,727 533,491 530,543 
Stocks refined products .......... 158,055 159,469 161,727 162,253 166,001 165,858 
Grand total stocks, all oils ....... 693,833 699,377 700,681 698,689 700,412 697,329 
Gasoline exports .............. oe 5,527 4,888 6,288 6,771 5,012 7,322 
Gasoline domestic demand ... 25,791 26,461 30,798 34,509 36,438 35,706 
Production of crude petroleum by fields: 
Appalachian: Pa. Grade ....... 2,191 2,136 2,283 2,408 2,448 2,139 
GORGE ocvcccccsesce 860 793 814 846 857 810 
Lima, Northeast Indiana, Mich... 499 463 478 457 483 412 
Illinois-Southwest Indiana ..... 560 556 605 595 624 594 
Mid-Continent: 
North Louisiana and Arkansas 2,800 2,775 3,016 2,976 2,790 2,907 
West Tex.-Southeast New Mex. 10,743 9,926 10,621 9,843 10,089 9,713 
SEE ceeene hades ddeesecnee ume 32,524 29,373 32,037 33,357 35,924 34,519 
Gulf Const: Grade A ..cccesccose 2,461 2,755 3,013 2,985 2,771 2,683 
Ce BP sesenceconc 3,205 2,767 3,032 2,941 3,305 3,251 
Rocky Mountain ese neeen Dekowe 1,895 1,813 2,001 2,014 2,007 1,880 


INS. 0k, h.c3 vhccuddaxeaens 21,983 20,886 19,700 ° 18,769 19,044 18,021 


SHIPMENTS FROM CALIFORNIA TO EASTERN PORTS IN UNITED STATES* 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 


Jan.- Jan.- 

Sept., Aug., Sept., Sept., Sept., 

1930 1930 1929 1930 1929 

CE a pee Seecencguianme. Comba * <b> yee ‘caialtadl 1,299 
Refined products Spouses eeeh awn mes sae 1,983 1,998 2,722 18,802 19,7838 
ED 6 cas ae siepeeemebet saerns o@eecsame 1,706 1,834 2,050 15,586 17,077 
DE 3.6 recuse earc.e cats. ctewheseaneehete tae” | aie ems 180 72 
Dt tUttchikenhh«husweenan? ieheowanbee 272 157 658 2,674 2,287 
TOD 5.600646 ceeViterdeenes eeevet es oo Mawes eee 208 98 
ES ei aide ah hw a kee N wibeere eRe 2 2 3 27 73 
BED ovascovecrcceccecseecosces we 1 4 9 112 159 
PE cKheteednes Kachoaeeattaes weecneins 2 1 2 15 22 


*Compiled by E. T. Knudsen of the San Francisco office of the Bureau of Mines. 
NUMBER OF WELLS COMPLETED IN THE UNITED STATES* 











Jan.- Jan.- 

Sept., Aug., Sept., Sept., Sept., 

1930 1930 1929 1930 1929 

ER Aid steals sd i hehe daesbeewde bevauee 782 992 1,438 9,525 11,549 
TD cveceseess kv-varguad arn (eoua phe 290 295 237 2,097 2,007 
BO) Wa edhdde.ad sib nwhueens ciwaics Hhben 048s os 541 682 680 5,180 5,860 
«a. oic tins én CSRS HTS career Sens os 1,613 1,969 2,355 16,802 19,416 


*From The Oil and Gas Journal and California office of American Petroleum Institute. 


RECORD OF WELLS FOR IMPORTANT FLUSH FIELDS, SEPTEMBER, 1930* 
Total initial Av. initial Drig. 





-— Completions — prod. prod. Sept. 

oil Gas Dry (bbls.) (bbls. ) 30 
Texas ° eT Ons beer epaeee 213 41 210 103,300 500 929 
Darst Creek» Pert eT eT Tre eee il 0 0 10,900 1,000 18 
Sa eee 35 0 21 41,700 1,200 . 177 
SEE. waweneevebrcebcerebecoeusves 47 0 15 52,000 1,100 470 
 @ SPPreerv er erect Ter 13 0 2 5,600 400 83 
EE aca eekslbaen «teaweaewe 15 0 1 10,200 700 98 
eee. DO DOCOMO. oi o.o0 cs bets sess’ 1 0 1 500 600 4 
ED, GAawne cena ec owns ered ered cine 184 35 77 714,500 3,900 630 
ol. ere 2 eee 92 3 4 681,400 7,400 230 
Pottawatomie and Seminole Counties 20 1 13 13,600 700 68 
BE ED. Shan cbdens bene cceneevesscen 24 0 qd 197,700 8,200 109 
Lea County (Hobbs) a Suiao acpi en tetact 24 0 0 197,700 8,200 63 
Other states eV s #60008 6edbeeouedes 314 214 235 33,700 100 1,491 
Total United States .......... 782 290 541 1,101,200 1,400 3,629 


*From The Oil and Gas Journal and California office of American Petroleum Institute. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Actual PUMP INSPECTION 
safeguards 


ETHYL QUALITY 





Wherever you drive— what- 
ever the oil company’s name 
or brand associated with it— 
any pump bearing the Ethy! 
emblem represents quality 
gasoline of high anti-knock 
rating. 


le + 4, = -l 
SS, Ph Teas eacare 











ETHYL GASOLINE 


AYBE you’ ve seen these inspectors, driv- 

ing cars like this, stopping at Ethyl 
pumps, buying a gallon here and a gallon 
there. They are Ethyl representatives—making 
sure that all gasoline sold under the Ethyl 
emblem has the full extra quality of Ethyl 
Gasoline. 

Each one of these cans is sealed and marked 
at the filling station and sent to Ethyl labora- 
tories for testing. 

The 76 oil refining companies that mix 
Ethyl fluid with their gasoline cooperate by 
authorizing these tests so all Ethyl Gasoline 
will meet the standard you have learned to 
expect. 


Before any gasoline is mixed with Ethyl 


an 
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Ethyl inspector pur- 
chasing actual sample 
of Ethyl Gasoline from 
the pump. In Ethyl] 
laboratories this sam- 
ple must meet all 
Ethy' requirements, 


fluid at the refineries, a sample is sent to an 
Ethyl laboratory. A test shows how much 
Ethyl fluid is needed to bring it up to the 
standard of Ethyl Gasoline. At least this much 
Ethyl fluid is then added. After the mixing, 
a sample of the finished Ethyl Gasoline is sent 
for testing. 

But even this is not enough. To make sure 
Ethyl Gasoline reaches you with quality un- 
changed, inspectors take samples from Ethyl 
pumps throughout the country. 

So you are triply protected when you buy 
at the pump that bears the Ethyl emblem. 
Its standard of quality is never lowered. Ethy] 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York City. 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead 


OE. G.C. 1930 
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BUREAU OF MINES STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1930 
PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM BY STATES 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 
Jan.- Jan,- 
c— Sept., 1930——,  Aug., Sept., Sept., Sept., 
Total Dailyav. 1930 1929* 1930 1929* 
pO Perr ere 1,573 1,638 1,946 14,965 19,340 
California: 
Long Beach ....... 3,013 101 3,208 5,096 27,726 48,728 
Santa Fe Springs .......... 3,059 102 3,376 8,427 35,836 58,127 
Rest of State ...... . 11,912 397 12,191 ° 12,601 110,397 115,731 
Total California ............ 17,984 600 18,770 26,124 173,959 222,586 
Colorado ..... Ze hcthe vt a. toewe 128 4 133 189 1,251 1,852 
Aa ae eeanitiannny Regen 405 14 520 532 4,496 4,757 
Indiana: 
Gowmthwesterm «......ccccscce 69 2 87 71 734 684 
Northeastern ...........-seeee 5 cee + 5 41 48 
TS BD, ow occ sc cecceces 74 2 91 76 775 732 
Kansas ....... a 3,484 116 3,448 3,963 31,768 32,221 
Kentucky .......... 619 20 608 722 5,683 5,531 
Louisiana: 
Gulf Coast . 755 25 787 635 5,999 5,524 
Rest of State Be ee 1,169 39 1,215 1,142 10,826 9,591 
Total Louisiana .......... 1,924 64 2,002 1,777 16,825 16,115 
is ei a a ER 185 6 212 499 2,754 3,137 
ena eainena ese cairn 266 9 306 340 2,368 3,026 
New Mexico et clare 1,252 42 1,276 235 6,571 1,048 
sey MOONE. o0ck3. <.ccnecss 290 10 244 282 2,919 2,493 
Ohio: 
Central and eastern ............ 420 14 405 422 3,981 3,930 
SIO Nous views veces ssc 108 4 103 120 1,019 1,140 
Total Ohio .......... 528 18 508 542 5,000 5,070 
Oklahoma: 
Osage County .......... hts ties owen 1,178 a 11,439 
Oklahoma City ..... 2,793 93 2,583 751 25,159 3,339 
Seminole .........:.. 5,174 172 5,046 11,819 62,222 107,244 
PC ekecc rece aeraes “Shane  Senke ae 7,757 eats 72,760 
Total Oklahoma 16,474 549 16,962 21,505 168,194 194,782 
POMMEPEVOMIB. ..cccccrcerceccocces 920 31 875 972 9,967 8,537 
EEE 2 cbbb bene os KeCe +e ReS i 3 1 13 16 
Texas: 
NR a ois cs sence hamneaas 4,942 165 5,252 4,148 47,040 35,504 
West Texas .. 3,072 269 8,889 11,014 84,582 100,718 
Seal of Mate ......2.06652< 9,969 332 11,243 10,451 91,898 84,172 
Total Texas ............ 22,983 766 25,384 25,613 223,520 220,394 
West Virginia 374 13 356 453 3,939 4,148 
Wyoming: 
‘ ‘ " ye ae 861 29 875 973 7,964 8,508 
Rest of State .......... 652 21 642 708 5,479 5,919 
Buckeye Ss Newest Pipe Liner Total Wyoming ....... 1,513 50 1,517 1,681 13,443 14,427 
Total United States ....... 70,977 2,366 74,853 87,453 688,410 759,218 
6 Cutting Widths—22” and 24” ; 26” and 30” ; 37” *Includes Alaska and Utah. 
ye : U4’ U4’ | Vd 
{ and 40”. 3 Cutting Depths—6'2’, 742’ and 8, COMPARATIVE ANALYSES 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 
Jan.- Jan 
° ° “4 2 ° : 4 c— Sept., 1930——,. Aug., Sept., Sept., Sept., 
Like its brother Buckeye Pipe Liners within their CRUDE PETROLEUM: Total Dailyav. 1930 1929 1930 1929 
. . . Runs to stills: Domestic 71,042 2,368 73,655 78,108 665,517 678,626 
respective service ranges, big, powerful, speedy Foreign ..... 4,908 164 5,634 5.991 46.023 58.968 
* ° ° MES Ginis5<se0 75,950 2,532 79,289 84,099 711,540 737,594 
Model 48 sets the pace in cutting the largest pipe Imports ..... nit Cp 5,808 194 5,059 6.953 47,874 62,727 
. . i i ck wi asenias 1,961 65 2,407 1,988 18,435 18,864 
line trenches now required. eanaane: 
Production*® ...... ees 36,944 1,231 37,844 37,605 336,166 323,713 
a , sansa Us, ucdinir ns . «1,538 51 1,827 901 13,264 6,108 
That ability has not been suddenly or miraculously Ce 0c 5 oshikdgscua duced e 4.029 134 6,691 4,440 51.222 45,736 
4 i flash f | eameeee: 38,254 cecee 41,624 «= 88,181 -38,254 = 33,181 
acquired, and it is not flashy, temporary perform- Domestic demand . 37,823 1,261 37,433 34,680 303,215 283,996 
age A ° KEROSENE: 
ance. Instead, it is a thirty-year-old habit that will =: Re ee 3,846 128 3,975 4,600 38,167 41,206 
PEED coccccscccesecceevensces 35 1 _ ncaa 162 14 
be attested by thousands of owners for whom these Bxports 1,372 46 1,693 1,105 13,259 ~—-:14,770 
B h ds of th te of all WN es 05 Gordan es a ae 8,030 8,569 7,771 8,569 
uckeyes have cut hundreds of thousands of miles Domestic demand ........ ~. £968 92 2,573 3,320 26,394 27,012 
f h GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUELS: 
ot trench. alee ener gate gal ene 7,051 235 rer ee 
ie oasis cack 19,371 ve. 18,332 19,371 
—* , RESIDUAL. FUEL.STOCKS: 
Three indisputable facts prove beyond question EEE oc cciauiaeses tcbeenss 22,872 762 23,031 224,438 8... 
Si RAN A a 22,109... 21,397 22,109... 
that Buckeyes have been and are the preferred GAS OIL AND FUEL OIL: 
. . . ° EES. casa tckcmcews 29,923 997 29,862 37,546 284,606 337,416 
standards of leading pipe line engineers and con- irae eee ean eons 3,035 68 2,489 1,811 19,907 14,008 
° Exports ..... 373 79 3,057 1,953 28,349 27,602 
tractors. First, more Buckeyes are engaged Stocks ..... 41,480... 39,729 40,646 41,480 40,646 
P . LUBRICANTS: 
throughout the world’s oil and gas fields than all Production ................. 2,723 91 2,971 2,852 26,737 26,164 
° Imports ..... ere Tere ee 2 Kind 3 3 20 32 
other makes combined. Second, probably 95 per = oe ala 635 23 a6 691 1,781 8,282 
° ° . DN iar ko ct ecsc-enanah ore 10,161 7,589 10,257 7,589 
cent of all major American cross-country pipe Domestic demand ..... ee 1,944 65 1,940 2,053 16,988 18,655 
. ° ° . ° WAX (thousands of pounds): 
lines are laid in Buckeye-cut ditches. Third, many DIED Wie cca cin cas ceseecaes 43,960 1,465 39,760 44,513 437,640 473,818 
x ‘ ° Imports 913 30 1,677 2,896 19,963 30,110 
large pipe line contractors use them exclusively, Exports . 30,175 1,006 23,697 «31,990 209,912 + 227,160 
. f Nein own madaoinda 248,940 e+ 254,990 187,319 248,940 187,319 
while others employ them in large numbers. Domestic demand .............. 20,748 692 17,749 22,749 188,343 202,003 
COKE (short tons): 
. - Production .....-.... 170,200 5,673 172,100 161,200 1,433,200 1,322,400 
’ 0 * , , ’ , , ’ 
Our new catalog, “BUCKEYE—The Pipe Liner,” RO CRRRIRERS” =— EE tint 994,200 711,000 1,044,800 711,000 
a ; s 7 ASPHALT (short tons): 
tells all about “the ditchers that meet all pipe line NN oy cess ckvencaict 306,400 1,021 345,600 364,700 2,514,400 2,678,100 
: om ‘ eee os xa cucevianesds 269,600 "1a. 815,800 230,500 269,600 230,500 
requirements.” It contains detailed specification, ROAD OIL: 
. 4 2 Production 550 18 816 4,555 
mechanical and performance data of vital interest 784 1,744 
° ° ° e Stocks ....... ee Tre 307 415 J 307 
to every prospective pipe line ditcher owner and MISCELLANEOUS: 
Production ..............--s.ee- 835 28 867 5,797 
user. Your copy will be sent for the asking. . eee 
UN i cea iheaeian ban cabls ie» hci 488 J 554 J 
*Includes benzol production and natural gasoline used elsewhere than at refineries east 
of California. fIncludes benzol. tIncludes motor fuel blends held at natural gasoline 
I HE BUCKEYE I RACTION DITCHER Co. plants. §East of California. oa 
FINDLAY, OHIO 
GASOLINE PRODUCTION BY THE VARIOUS METHODS, SEPTEMBER, 1930 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 
There’s a Buckeye Sales and Service Office near You -Straightrun— —Cracked——, —Natural gasoline Grand 
Total % Total % Total %o total 
re 2,487 47 2,630 50 128 3 5,245 
Appalachian ............... 692 57 447 37 70 6 1,209 
Bes, Bs a OEBs. oc e esses 2,468 46 2,588 49 262 5 5,318 
Okla., Kans., Mo. ........... 2,902 55 1,951 37 411 8 5,264 
years ee ame 4,047 47 3,514 40 1,113 13 8,674 
WN — Louisiana and Arkansas ... 850 38 1,087 48 312 14 2,249 
\ Rocky Mountain ........... 429 40 514 47 139 13 1,082 
ee RS 4,345 58 1,547 21 1,591 1 7,483 
ME Wicsicicesaccnesen's 18,220 50 14,278 39 4,026 11 36,524 
Texas Gulf Coast .......... 2,556 41 2,806 45 849 14 6.211 
Louisiana Gulf Coast ...... 632 40 772 48 187 12 1,5¢1 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Miles South of McCamey - - and 
More 
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UNION WIRE LINES 


Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Com- 
pany’s M. H. Goode No. |, 
in Terrell County, Texas. The 
men, left to right: H.G.Alston, 
Union Wire Rope Corp.; Al- 
bert Flaherty, Southern and 
Flaherty, Drilling Contrac- 
tors; Kelly Hawker, Driller; 
J. W. Wineman, Driller. 


UNION Wire Lines for the 
oil industry conform to A.P.I. 
specifications as marked on 
each reel. 





TRADE MARK 








The above scene is at a well drilling at about 5300 feet, 
approximately 100 miles south of McCamey; Southern and 
Flaherty, contractors ..... The truck men that trans- 
ported this heavy reel of 1 x 10,000’ UNION Drilling 
Cable into the wilds of West Texas had quite a trip to 
make. Which was good reason for taking in a good drill- 
ing line - - one that could be depended upon to do the 
job . . . . UNION Wire Lines for the oil industry are al- 
ways dependable because they are correctly designed by 
practical oil men and built by precision methods which in- 
sure absolute uniformity. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 


3 North Madison, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oil Country Sales and Export Offices: 338 Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Factory: 2!st and Manchester, 
Portland, Ore. Kansas City, Mo. 


JARECKI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mid-Continent and Eastern Oil Field Distributors Stocks at All Stores 
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(Billions of Bubbles| 


When Barrels 
Have Windows 


THERE’S no guessing as to what 
or how much they contain. If it’s 
liquid, the level-line will show up 
plain as day. 


Barrels do have windows .. . if by 
a turn of speech a truck tank can 
be called a barrel. Truck tanks 
equipped with C & B Peep-Hole 
Gauges have two windows— one 
for light and one for sight. They 
bring into perfect view the liquid- 
level line cutting the inspector’s 
gauge disc. 


So efficient and yet so simple. 
Nothing to break, nothing to 
shake out of order. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 5. Tells 
all about C & B Safety Loading 
Equipment. 





pe CAMEBELL | 
atural Gas Figineers 





CONSVLTING [G9] PHONE-41693 - 


DESIGNING lg ua P.O.DRAWER 669 


\eattuay) LONG BEAGIAL 

Sz, SSS 

STEARNS-ROGER MFG.CO.,DENVER 
MID-CONTINENT AGENCY 
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BUREAU OF MINES STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1930 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETKOLEUM 


FIELD: 
Appalachian: 
Pennsylvania Grade 





BY FIELDS 


(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 


Other (including Kentucky)... 
Lima, Northeast Indiana, Mich... 
Illinois-Southwest Indiana ..... 


Mid-Continent: 


North Louisiana and Arkansas 


West Tex.-Southeast 


New Mex. 


Other (Oklahoma, Kansas, 


North Texas, etc.) 
Gulf Coast: 
Grade A ........55. 


Grade B .......... 
Rocky Mountain ..... 
Califermia ...cccccess. 

OGRE cc cccdcceces 


Light crude ......... 
Heavy crude ......... 


CLASSIFICATION BY GRAVITY outs: 


*Includes Alaska and Utah. 


INDICATED DOMESTIC DEMAND FOR CRUDE PETROLEUM, EAST OF CALIFORNIA 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. 8. gallons) 


Domestic petroleum by fields of origin: 


Appalachian: 
Pennsylvania Grade 


Other (including Kentucky).. 
Lima, Northeast Indiana, Mich.. 
Illinois-Southeast Indiana ...... 


Mid-Continent: 


North Louisiana and Arkansas 


West Tex.-Southeast 


New Mex. 


Other (Oklahoma, Kansas, 


North Texas, etc.) 
Gulf Coast: 
GraGe AB ncccccsccee 


Grade B ........+.. 
Rocky Mountain ..... 
CD s-cnwesentecse 


Total demand ...... 
ee 


Domestic demand .. 
Foreign petroleum ..... 


Total domestic demand east 


of California ..... 


*Revised. 











Jan.- Jan. 
co BSept., 1930——,.  Aug., Sept., Sept., Sept., 
Total Dailyav. 1930 1929 1930 1929 

1,780 60 1,681 1,945 18,983 17,393 
844 28 810 907 7,519 7,262 
298 10 319 624 3,814 4,325 
474 16 607 603 5,230 6,441 

2,742 91 2,853 3,088 25,791 28,931 

9,264 309 10,110 11,161 90,691 101,344 

29,927 997 31,653 35.919 291,860 $11,175 

2,630 88 2,705 24,773 
4,783 41,028 

3,067 102 3,334 28,266 
1,967 65 2,011 2,299 17,524 %19,733 
17,984 600 18,770 26,124 173,959 222,586 
70,977 2,366 74,853 87,453 688,410 759,218 
557 2,085 66,064 79,117 608,226 684,140 
8,420 281 8,789 8,336 80,184 76,078 






































Jan.- 
c— Sept., 1930——,. ——Aug., 1930-——_, Sept., 
Total Daily av. Total Dailyav. 1930 
2,274 76 2,028 *66 18,143 
802 27 833 27 7,485 
236 8 128 4 2,955 
698 23 679 *19 5,694 
2,918 97 2,803 90 26,533 
11,129 371 10,666 344 97,623 
33,050 1,102 33,081 1,067 293,867 
3,164 105 3,194 103 26,587 
2,221 74 3,168 102 27,430 
1,696 56 1,968 *64 17,719 
16 1 _. «ease 201 
58,204 1,940 58,462 1,886 524,237 
1,507 50 1,675 64 12,068 
56,697 1,890 56,787 1,832 512,169 
5,282 176 6,568 180 48,670 
61,979 2,066 62,355 2,012 560,839 


Jan.- 
Sept., 
1929 


} 24,875 


4,928 
6,497 


427,677 


38,424 


523,441 
13,171 


510,270 
62,870 


573,140 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM AND MAJOR REFINED PRODUCTS* 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 


CRUDE PETROLEUM: 
, Peer eeer rrr 
From Mexico ...,.. 
From Venezuela ... 
From Colombia .... 


From other countries ..... 


Exports: 
Domestic crude oil . 
To Canada ...... 
To other countries 
Shipments ......, 
Foreign crude oil . 
REFINED PRODUCTS: 
Gasoline: 
DE sc6sses cues 
ee ee 


To United Kingdom ........ 


To France ......- 
To Canada ...... 


To other countries ......... 


Shipments ....... 
Kerosene: 

Mmperts ...ccsccce. 

\ i Seer 


To other countries 
Shipments ....... 
Gas oil and fuel oil: 


To Panama ...... 

To other countries 

Shipments ....... 
Lubricants: 

BEND ccccccccces 


To United Kingdom . 





To United Kingdom ....... 


BO PVGRSS ...cece 


To other countries ......... 


Shipments ....... 


Wax (thousands of pounds): 


| eer 
DT. @neense coos 


To United Kingdom ........ 


ZO TO ccedvcces 
To other countries 


Shipments ....... 


*From Btreau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


—200 bbis. in September, 


1930. 


Jan.- 
c——Sept., 1930——, Aug., Sept., Sept., 
Total Dailyav. 1930 1929 1930 
5,308 194 5,059 6,953 47,874 

995 33 1,271 1,604 7,491 
3,140 105 2,332 4,394 27,671 
1,449 48 1,176 845 10,776 

224 8 280 110 1,936 
1,961 65 2,407 1,988 18,435 
1,722 57 1,935 1,782 14,715 

239 8 472 206 3,719 
ovewe ccece ee eneee 1 
1,538 51 1,827 901 13,264 
4,029 134 6,691 4,440 61,222 

9 32 2,035 872 15,319 

419 14 934 618 7,087 

468 16 578 484 3,362 
2,070 69 3,076 2,284 24,560 

117 + 68 182 894 
1,372 46 1,693 1,105 13,259 

7 327 106 2,124 

248 8 415 79 2,179 
896 30 945 916 8,747 
23 1 6 209 
2,035 68 2,489 1,811 19,907 
2,373 79 3,057 1,953 28,349 

417 14 299 396 3,374 

183 6 391 72 2,323 
1,724 57 1,878 1,376 19,686 

49 2 489 109 2,966 
685 23 826 691 7,781 
140 5 207 97 1,585 
70 2 159 59 1,167 
464 16 453 630 4,958 
11 ee 7 5 71 
913 30 1,677 2,896 19,963 
30,175 1,006 23,697 31,990 209,912 
8,614 287 6,599 9,453 55,059 
8,088 270 4,626 3,650 32,550 
— 449 12,470 18,884 122,281 
— 2 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF NATURAL GASOLINE 


Jan.- 


tGasoline exports include benzol 

















(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 
pt., 1930. -——Aug., 1930. —Jan.-Sept., 1930— 
Total Dly. av. Total Dly. av. Total Dly. av. 

Production ...... eccccccece - 4,079 136 4,212 136 38,974 143 
Decrease in all stocks ...... 234 8 182 S ecvese 

Betms cccccccccccccsccce 4,313 144 4,394 142 38,974 143 
Blended at refineries ....... 3,930 131 3,916 126 33,259 122 
Run through pipe lines in 

GaMterete a ccccccccccccs 96 3 97 3 1,440 5 
Blended at plants* ......... 18 1 18 1 203 1 
Sold direct to jobbers ....... 200 7 200 6 1,850 7 
Increase in all stocks ....... soe cece eoee coos 282 1 
BAlARCO cccccscccccccccccces 69 2 164 6 1,940 7 

ME Kaaeeteseasarccces 4,313 144 4,394 142 38,974 143 


*East of California. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Checking Points 
for the 
Shovel Buyer 


Don’t take our word for it. Conduct 
your own comparison tests. Convince 
yourself that Wood’s Shovels excel 


‘anos owevern — 


2S SHAMS A®W 









The “Moly” Smile is Your 
Proof of Perfect BALANCE 


ATCH a gang at work with Wood’s 

Shovels. You'll see their smiling testi- 
mony .. . to the perfect BALANCE that 
makes hard shoveling jobs easier. Workmen just 
naturally like the easy hang and heft. Bosses 
will tell you that Wood’s BALANCED 
SHOVELS make a difference in tons of material 
moved each day with the least amount of 
sweating and straining. 






There’s a perfectly BALANCED Wood’s 
Shovel of just the right type and right 
price to suit your shoveling needs. You'll 
smile, too, at the renewed vigor of your 
workers and the amount of work they'll do. 














THE WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL COMPANY 
Piqua, Ohio 


Wood's Shovels 


“Moly”—“Big Fist”—“Piqua” 








Distributors: 
FRICK & LINDSAY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ALAMO IRON WORKS 


San Antonio, Texas 










at all eight vital points. 








q Balance 





a) Grip 








uy Step 





Uniformity 








Service 
Record 





Reliability 
of Dealer 


























FRICK-REID SUPPLY CORP, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


MIDIKE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Oklaboma 
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Houston 
Install Milled Groove Instead 





The Layne 
30 Church 
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LOW 


PRESSURE 
WELLS 





The Layne Milled Groove Screen 
is manufactured to meet every 


screening condition, and it has 
gained world fame as a stimulant 
to low pressure wells. Large and 
important oil companies abroad and 
in this country will testify to this 
fact. 


The Layne Milled Groove Screen 
increases production from 33-1/3% 
to 100% under normal conditions. 


Should your problem be especially 
difficult, send us samples of the 
formation and the proper screen for 
best results will be prescribed. 


The Layne Milled Groove Screen 
also prevents sand cutting and 
avoids clogging with mud and sand. 


Install the “greater production” 
Layne Milled Groove Screen in- 
stead of wishing you had. 


Write, wire or Fag for quick 
service or furt information. 


g 
A of Wishing You Had 


New York Co. The Layne & Bowler Corp. 
St., New York Los Angeles, Calif. 
Vickers, Limited 
London, England 
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BUREAU OF MINES STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1930 


STOCKS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 

















EAST OF CALIFORNIA: Sept. 30, Aug.31, Sept.30, 
At refineries by location: 1930 1930 1929 
East Coast: Domestic 10,306 10,969 8,899 
Foreign* ...... 4,20 3,706 3,793 
AppalachlaD ...ccccccesscscscceerssee.-ssecccses 2,638 2,857 2,803 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, setenigee, etc. 2,978 3,199 2,809 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri Cig «-slaceianes 5,274 5,283 5,669 
eee gh ene cecccnsenes 1,982 2,144 1,745 
Gulf Coast: Domestic ............ 8,971 9,455 10,438 
DD < 26 Ninh ceeesiees 317 338 628 
Arkansas and Inland Louisiana 984 1,112 1,347 
Louisiana Gulf Coast: Domestic ................. 5,736 5,314 4,384 
ventinant oo ae eer 768 719 1,663 
Dati WANN ... 0 cc cc ceee see. vaese 1,823 1,689 1,343 
a ne eee et ee 45,981 46,785 45,521 
At refineries by origin: 
Pennsylvania Grade ...........--s+++0+5 2,403 2,679 (t) 
Other Appalachian (including Kentucky) 935 877 (t) 
Lima, Northeast Indiana, Michigan ................+.+++: 162 148 (t) 
Illinois-Southwest Indiana ..............+-++.+.. 96 127 (t) 
North Louisiana and Arkansas ...............--seeeeees 5,268 4,851 (t) 
West Texas and southeast New Mexico 4,866 5,286 (t) 
Oklahoma, Kansas, North Texas, etc. .......... 17,485 18,833 (t) 
Gulf Coast: Grade A cove sv atskaks 5 in salah sive italiana 4,253 4,323 (t) 
Grade B 3,402 3,209 (t) 
OO Te Cee ee 1,817 1,688 (t) 
California dick ae ae 5 1 (t) 
PY s vacevcascanses 5,289 4,763 6,084 
Foetal .ccves 45,981 46,785 45,521 
Pipe line and tank farm: 
Pennsylvania Grade ; ; 5,605 5,823 4,524 
Other Appalachian (including Kentucky) in warakete 892 908 765 
Lima, Northeast Indiana, pers ere 1,503 1,457 529 
Illinois-Southwest Indiana a 10,091 10,286 10,302 
Weert Toewistems GG AVMBMORS .. .... ccc cccscccccccess 20,842 21,423 22,252 
West Texas and southeast New Mexico eas 46,357 47,764 nee 
57,018 
Oklahoma, Kansas, North Texas, etc. .......... - 195,967 197,629 
Gulf Coast: Grade A ..... 7,096 7,561 
20,715 
Grade B 11,977 11,332 
ED oss ctugo ue bc> See hee’ heen enoemewee 24,314 24,172 24,739 
Total eT eee TT TTL Te TT TET TERT TO TEr Te 324,644 328,355 340,844 
Total refinery, pipe line ‘and. tank farm ere - 370,625 375,140 386,365 
Producers’ SE, Wikis: sek essa secenews -oaaoness 6,350 6,500 6,433 
Total crude east of California 376,975 381,640 392,798 
CLASSIFICATION BY GRAVITY (approximately): 
East of California: Light pee 334,479 338,582 345,298 
EE a dekeo ree de 0be Coe A UO OE OOES 36,146 36,558 41,067 
California: Light .......... 40,582 40,671 40,627 
Heavy (including fuel) a—mes . 103,647 103,701 110,132 


*Includes importers’ stocks. tNot available. 


RUNS TO STILLS AND OUTPUT OF REFINERIES, SEPTEMBER, 1930 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 































































































rude oil—————-, Unfinished Natural Total 
Domestic Foreign Total oilsrerun gasoline input 
East Coast Sesdctiraiion ea , : 9,933 4,684 14,617 9 128 15,708 
Appalachian ..... eons > | ree 2,632 222 70 2,924 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, "etc. 8,940 8,940 189 262 9,391 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri 8,986 8,986 339 411 9,736 
TED caveureunenswkes ee 18,075 79 18,154 1,050 1,113 20,317 
Louisiana and Arkansas 4,564 145 4,709 552 312 6,573 
Rocky Mountain DE ar es Sn. ened 1,689 366 139 2,194 
ee 16,223 «..... 16,223 319 *1,591 18,133 
Total United States 71,042 4,908 75,950 4,000 4,026 83,976 
Texas Gulf Coast mencekiesbaduae 13,200 79 13,279 861 849 14,989 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 3,092 145 3,237 71 187 3,495 
-—Gas oil and fuel oils—, 
Gas oil Residual 
Gaso- Kero- and distil- fuel Lubri- 
line sene latefuels oils Total cants Waxt 
eee eee 5,245 545 1,853 5,122 6,975 830 19,880 
pe errr rr ee 1,209 316 218 325 543 443 7,280 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc. 5,318 380 703 1,265 1,968 291 2,800 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri 5,264 609 452 2,082 2,534 250 2,800 
ML actbedtcaeenerameeeceeens 8,674 1,084 1,602 5,218 6,820 628 3,360 
Louisiana and Arkansas 2,249 489 418 1,267 1,685 95 5,600 
Rocky Mountain ............ 1,082 84 57 351 408 37 2,240 
CED gacnecdwecoesuns 7,483 339 1,748 7,242 8,990 pt rere 
os 
Total United States 36,524 3,846 7,051 22,872 29,923 2,723 43,960 
Demns Get Const ..ccvcccees 6,211 925 1,289 3,344 4,633 598 3,360 
Louisiana Gulf Coast ..... 1,591 421 195 806 1,001 86 5,600 
o—— Other fin-—__, 
ished products Unfin- 
Coke Asphalt Road Miscel- ished Short- 
(tons) (tons) oil laneous Total products age 
East Coast 12,400 152,900 54 35 89 380 669 
Appalachian ....... : 2,500 9,100 son 28 28 157 139 
Indiana, L[llinois, Kentucky, ‘ete. 56,500 41,500 168 345 613 267 128 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri. 31,400 2,900 §1 115 166 242 485 
ae eer 49,200 18,900 19 25 44 1,598 1,102 
Louisiana and Arkansas 8,000 36,900 15 127 142 442 20 
Cen ... vascsdecuseee 10,000 200 78 28 106 334 83 
GED. oc ccctcunces 200 44,000 165 132 297 115 517 
Total United States - 170,200 306,400 550 835 1, 1,386 3,535 3,330 
Temas Gulf Const ....... 20.00. 40,000 18,900 19 2 21 1,483 798 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 7,800 24,900 eee 122 122 6 71 
*Includes 96,000 bbls. run through pipe lines. tIn thousands of pounds. 
PRODUCTION OF MOTOR FUEL 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 
Gasoline produced at cn Sept., 1930, Aug., Sept., Jan.-Sept., Jan.-Sept., 
refineries: Total Dly. av. 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Pree 18,220 607 18,932 20,251 174,358 183,417 
DE, sdbewdwueuevs ses 14,278 476 14,466 12,803 122,941 103,581 
Natural gasoline: 
Blended at refineries 3,930 131 3,915 3,965 33,259 31,593 
Run through pipe lines* 96 3 97 223 1,440 1,841 
BD. Salacntananneas 36,524 1,217 37,410 37,242 331,998 320,432 
Other natural gasoline: 
Blended at plantst ...... 18 1 18 60 203 524 
Sold direct to jobbers 200 7 200 50 1,850 450 
Benzol producedt ......... 202 7 216 253 2,116 2,307 
Total motor fuel ...... 36,944 1,232 37,844 37,605 336,166 323,713 


*To refineries in California. 
product coke as a basis. 


tEast of California. tEstimated with production of by- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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— Eliminating the/~wa oblem and provid- 

ing a source Of powver unaffécted by corro- 

7, sive fuels/elect ower Kas answered the 

a big problem of the West Texas fields. It 

aN permits thémost flexible operation — in- 

ures imum dependability and is en- 

tir independenfy of road and weather 
eonditions. 
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Hi j he West Texas Utilities Company is 
now serving more than 1,500 oil wells in 
West Texas and our power engineers 
can show you by comparative figures 
that unless your operations in the field 
ee are 100 per cent electrified you are wast- 
es ing money. 
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PROOF— 
IS IN THE USE 
COMBINEX 


BALL AND SEAT 


STEELEX seat—to resist 
sand. BRONZEX ball— 
to prevent lode-stone 
trouble. 


PACKED IN GREEN BOX 


REPELEX 


BALL AND SEAT 


Use this chromium al- 
loy ball and seat where 
you have trouble with 
corrosion. 


PACKED IN BROWN BOX 


BRONZEX 


BALL AND SEAT 















































A hard composition 
bronze alloy for lode- 
stone and alkali con- 
ditions. 





PACKED IN YELLOW 
B 








STEELEX 





BALL AND SEAT 





Where sand is exces- 
sive use STEELEX. 
An Alloy Steel Ball 
and Seat, heat treated. 


PACKED IN RED BOX 

















DEALERS—EVERYWHERE 
SELL THEM 





THE CHARLES N. HOUGH MFG. CO. 
FRANKLIN, PA. 
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BUREAU OF MINES STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1930 





STOCKS HELD BY REFINING COMPANIES, SEPTEMBER 30, 1930 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. gallons) 


-— Gas oil and fuel oil——, 
Gas oiland dis- Residual 


















































Gasoline Kerosene tillate fuels fuel oils Total 
Se I teks dee onkeeeoasaneeen 5,425 1,826 6, 5,799 11,137 
IPA re ee 1,168 213 688 639 1,227 
is Wile Wie GOR ccecacetccceses 5,462 742 1,862 2,461 4,313 
i Ps M voncewssecuenees 3,086 598 2,154 3,111 5,265 
i. tides athe au ae has oe omaie > 5,738 1,461 2,970 7,428 10,398 
Louisiana and Arkansas ......... 1,104 861 609 1,614 2,223 
eee 1,896 254 100 1,157 1,257 
SEE davdibekss cacetbcacecedé 14,363 1,826 5,660 (*) 5,660 
DE §stbheedonesebdndeaeaeh 38,242 7,771 19,371 22,109 41,480 
ee GE NE wwe sedevacceses 3,757 1,344 2,614 4,474 7,088 
Louisiana Gulf Coast ............ 858 831 419 1,049 1,483 
c— Wax (thousands of pounds), Coke 
Lubricants Crude scale Refined Total (tens) 
PEE OR ET EO 3,282 66,424 19,351 75,775 50,100 
Appalachian ............ 1,311 25,378 3,287 26,665 7,600 
Ee Gis Be GOR ccccccceteccees 1,018 17,196 2,896 20,091 158,400 
is My D. coccaccestaveaws 747 4,485 2,839 7,324 94,000 
TTT TT TT rer Te 2,347 558 9,002 9,560 449,800 
Louisiana and Arkansas ........ 153 83,751 1,386 85,137 36,000 
Pe CED cécecwenecccd cos 180 20,728 1,660 22,388 126,100 
GE we rdescccosevccsageces —- 806©=Sseeeehee. eeasee 4«sbee% 122,800 
EE acdsee Ute c cc cvcteuwere 10,257 208,519 40,421 248,940 1,044,800 
i a See 2,254 533 9,002 9,535 413,100 
Louisiana Gulf Coast ............ 147 83,751 1,386 85,137 35,900 

-—Other finished products—, —Unfinished oils— 

Asphalt Road Miscel- Natural 

(tons) oil laneous Total gasoline Other Total 
OE. oar cstadscnccaces 102,600 33 38 71 98 9,602 9,700 
De  ttareneekeadede 6,200 ee 77 77 6 1,502 1,508 
is Bite le GO wcecccccs 61,200 66 265 331 37 5,525 5,562 
Gein, Mamt. Ma ..ccccecs. 4,800 35 19 54 16 3,278 3,294 
WEEE. vodeeseeeerceccceseces 9,600 11 16 27 140 15,378 15,518 
Louisiana and Arkansas .... 40,600 2 7 9 18 3,419 3,437 
Rocky Mountain ........... 4,400 39 21 60 1 1,623 1,624 
GRIMSTMER cccccccccccccscces 50,200 121 111 232 1,721 $8,083 9,804 
0 ee 269,600 307 554 861 2,037 48,410 50,447 
Texas Gulf Coast .......... 9,500 11 5 16 122 13,491 13,613 
35,700 ne 6 6 8 2,648 2,655 


Louisiana Gulf Coast ...... 


*Included with heavy crude. 


tIncludes 2,545,000 bbls. tops. 








TEMPERATURE TESTS 
IN OKLAHOMA WELLS 


Heat sufficient to cook eggs is encoun- 
tered in many of the oil wells in Okla- 
homa, according to figures obtained by 
John A. McCutchin, research observer for 
the American Petroleum Institute, who 
has been taking deep well temperatures 
in Oklahoma for the past two years. Mc- 
Cutchin has found temperatures as high 
as 192.6° F. at a depth of 5,219 feet in 
eastern Oklahoma, and suspects that even 
higher temperatures may be found in 
some of the deep wells. 


McCutchin is collecting data on well 
temperatures in Oklahoma under the di- 
rection of Dr. Charles N. Gould, director 
of the Oklahoma Geological Survey, but 
is employed by the American Petroleum 
Institute for the purpose of determining 
the relation of earth temperatures to oil 
accumulation. The information so far 
collected indicates that in general the 
temperatures become lower toward west- 
ern Oklahoma and increase toward the 
oil fields of the eastern part of the State. 
However, a recent well tested in the min- 
ing district of Ottawa County would in- 
dicate a lowering of temperatures to the 
east after reaching a maximum in east- 
ern Osage and Washington Counties. 


The highest temperature so far record- 
ed was found at a depth of 5,219 feet in 
a well in northern Pittsburg County, 
where the thermometer registered 192.6° 
F. The rate of increase in this well was 
1° for each 40.2 feet, but the well was 
much deeper than any tested in Osage 
County. 

In the deepest temperature test made, 
in the Sinclair well in Harper County, 
the reading was 166.8° F. at 7,625 feet. 
Due to caving at the bottom of the hole 
the total depth of the well, 8,590 feet, 
could not be tested. 

Some of the variations found by Mc- 
Cutchin in different parts of the State 
are shown by the average rate of increase 
in the following: Eastern Osage County, 
1° in 35.5 feet; northern Pittsburgh 
County, 1° in 40.2 feet; Latimer County, 
1° in 56.7 feet; LeFlore County, 1° in 
51.2 feet; Oklahoma City, 1° in 107 feet ; 
Harper County, 1° in 74.4 feet; Ottawa 
County, 1° in 120 feet; Healdton Field, 
1° in 150 feet. 

The Healdton Field in southern Okla- 
homa gave the lowest temperature in- 
crease with depth with 150 feet required 
to raise the reading 1°. In general the 





temperatures are found to be higher in 
the central part of oil fields than in the 
nonproducing areas nearby, McCutchin 
said. For that reason the very low tem- 
perature in the Healdton Field has been 
of great interest. 

The purpose of collecting deep well 
temperature data in Oklahoma, according 
to Doctor Gould, is to attempt to deter- 
mine whether there is any relation be- 
tween temperatures and oil accumula- 
tion. Only wells which have been idle 
long enough to attain a normal tempera- 
ture equilibrium are used in making the 
tests. Three thermometers are lowered 
into the well by means of a piano wire, 
the machine used for lowering and raising 
being equipped with a meter for recording 
the depth of the thermometers. The three 
thermometers are checked against each 
other for errors, and readings are taken 
at various depths from 100 feet to the 
bottom of the hole. 





NORTHERN ALBERTA PROSPECT 





W. Maskelyne Miller of Vancouver, B. 
C., has completed a season’s geological 
work in northern Alberta in the inter- 
ests of an Alberta syndicate. Drilling 
will not be undertaken till a caréful study 

is made of the geologist’s report, which 
may be supplemented by further geolog- 
ical work and structure testing. 

The operations are based on the theory 
that the Athabaska tar sands, the largest 
oil exposure in the world, are associated 
with a huge structure whose strike is 
east to west. Dr. G. M. Dawson and 
Dr. D. B. Dowling of the Geological 
Survey of Canada inclined to the theory 
that the McMurray tar sands drew their 
petroliferous content from the underlying 
Devonian limestone. “From what depth,” 
adds Mr. Miller, “the drill alone can tell. 
Any enterprise, therefore, that has not 
for its objective the underlying palaeozoic 
strata is doomed to failure. The middle 
Devonian that evidences vast petrolifer- 
ous tendencies further north on the 
Mackenzie Basin cannot be reached here 
under 4,500 feet. The Wainwright and 
Ribstone Fields also have great poten- 
tialities at the same horizon. It is folly 
to squander money on 2,000-foot holes for 
4,500-foot oil. The structure conditions 
in the northern part of Alberta are huge 
and ideal, and infinitely preferable to 
the overshot, folded and crumpled strata 
of the foothills.” 

So far no test in northern Alberta has 
been carried to the middle Devonian. 
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M ARKS X marks Ludlow Valves serving 


Prairie Oil at Carrollton, Mo. 


T RU - Thousands throughout the oil and 


natural gas industries are proving 

ECONOMY that low valve cost per year and 

| uninterrupted service outweigh 

ia any possible difference in the 
cost of valves. 
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* uDLO VALVE 


Manufacturing © Co. | 


TRADE MARK mee =-TROY N.Y. 
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SKILLED 
ENGINEERS 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


KAW engineers, skilled 
through years of steel construction experi- 
ence, are ready to serve you without charge. 
This service plus steel plate construction of 
the finest quality is why more and more oil 
field men depend upon KAW each and 
every year. 


Modern Shop fabricating facilities com- 
bined with field erecting crews enable KAW 
to construct plate work of any type or de- 
scription that may be built by riveting or 
welding. 


PRODUCTS: Steel Storage Tanks— 
Refinery Equipment, specializing in Bubble, 
Evaporation and Vacuum Towers — Smoke 
Stacks and Breechings— Plate Steel, fabri- 
cated and erected—etc. 


KAW STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


FIRST AND WALKER 
KANSAS CITY KANSAS 
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WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN KANSAS 


(Continued from Page 61) 
GRAHAM COUNTY 
Gulf Coast Oil Co.’s No. 1 Johnson, C 8 half Sec. 27-8-25w.Shut down 4,370 ft. 
G T COUNTY 





McKenna et al’s No. 1 Sullivan, NE cor. Sec. agp oe AT 2,126 ft. 
GREENWOOD COUN 
Staats et al’s No. 1 Swan, NE NW Sec, 3-25-12........... nate 


F. Konkay et al’s No. 1 Rock, NW NE NE Sec. 7-27-12. ‘Shut down 1,836 ft. 
HARPER COUNTY 
Atkinson et al’s No. 1 Misak, SE cor. Sec. 25-34-6w......Rigging up standard tools 4,635 ft. 
Beeler et al’s No. 1 Bear, C NE Sec. 21-31-6w............ Shut down 1,830 ft. 
KINGMAN COUNTY 
Skelly Oil’s No. 1 Miles, NE cor. Sec. 30-27-10w...... -1,635-40 ft. 2,000,000 ft. gas; at 
2,005-20 ft. 6,000,000 ft. gas; 
shut down. 
KIOWA ao 
Phillips-Prairie’s No. 1 Bean, NE SE Sec. 10-30-17w....Drig. 4,657 ft. 
McKenna et al’s No. 1 Ralston, C NE Sec. 14-28-20w....Rig. 
LYONS COUNTY 


Griffith et al’s No, 1 King, NW cor. Sec. 8-19-10.......... Shut down 9$10 ft. 
MARION COUNTY 
Aladdin Pet.’s No. 1 Koch, NW NB Sec. 36-17-3........ << q 
Midwell’s No. 1 La Master, NW cor. Sec, 31-22-4....... Rig on ground. 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Davis, SE NW Sec. 18-21-2. ‘Silicious lime 3,435-43 ft.; water; 
abandoned 
Marshall et al’s No. 1 Higgins, NE cor. Sec. 33-19-5...... Rig. 
MARSHALL COUNTY 
Swicker & Sincox’s No. 1 Remple, C N half NW Sec. 
BB-4<D wccccanvcccccccccccccrevesesosccesooneescesce --Drig. 1,295 ft. 
Brazier et al’s No. 1 Runkel, SE NW Sec. 13-2-6.......... Shut down 60 ft. 
McPHERSON 


COUNTY 

United Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Kalgi, NE cor. Sec. 20-19-lw ....Location. 
Henderson & Holden's No. 1 Sommerfield, NE SW Sec. 

Fe FBe Ro. 6.8.00. 65:5: 606.0:59:0565.0 04200 FN 0 CCHS SHOT CC CO Spudding. 
Aladdin Pet.’s No. 1 Rudolph, NW NE Sec. 36-18-3w....Spudding. 
Slick et al’s No. 1 Randell, C SW SW Sec. 35-17-5w....Shut down 50 ft. 
Aladdin Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Larson, C NW Sec. 22-18-4w....Rig on ground. 

MORTON COUNTY 
Hydraulic Oil Co.’s No. 1 State Land, NW SE Sec. 22- 
BE-4BW cccccccccccccccccecceeeeesesososeceseececoooce -Drig. 3,250 ft. 
MORRIS COUNTY 

Urschell et al’s No. 1 Bersuch, NW SE NW Sec. 10-17-7..Machine. 
Pratt et al’s No. 1 Whiting, NW SW SW Sec. 34-16-6...Shut down 2,600 ft. 


Hankenson et al’s No. 1 Cessman, SW SE Sec. 24-16-9..Rig. 

Urschell et all’s No. 1 Scott, NE NW Sec. 6-16-6........ Shut down 2,420 ft. 
OSAGE COUNTY 

Riggs & Smith’s No. 1 Wood, SE NW Sec. 21-14-15...... Shut down 410 ft. 
PAWNEE COUNTY 

Phillips’ No, 1 Cuthbertson, NE cor. Sec. 27-20-8w...... Fishing 2,785 ft. 
PRATT COUNTY 

Wilcox O. & G. Co.’s No. 1 Bappin, SW NW Sec 7- 

BOBS ce vcccccccccescecsvcceese rs eesecsosesssoccecss Fishing 4,353-95 ft.; water. 


RAWLINS COUNTY 
Danciger Oil & Ref.’s No. 1 Unknown, SW cor. Sec. 


BB BSW ccc cccccccecececerscescessseceesecessosocose Drig. 1,000 ft. 
RENO COUNTY 
Braden et al’s No. 1 Thersen, SE NE Sec. 6-22-4w........ Shut down 3,380 ft. 
Alco Royalty’s No. 1 Kinney, SE cor. Sec. 16-22-7w...... Fishing 3,475 ft. 


Shell Pet. Corp’s No. 1 Popp, NW cor. Sec. 11-25-5w....Drig. 3,515 ft. with water in hole. 
RICE COUNTY 

Streeter & Stearns’ No. 1 Blake, NE NW Sec. 9-18-10w ..Location. 

Muth Bros. No. 1 Beyers, NE NW Sec. 21-19-9w......... Drig. 600 ft. 

Jasper & Beschka’s No. 1 Cupp, SW NE Sec. 22-18-9w..Drig. 2,010-20 ft.; 7,500,000 ft. gas; 

drig. 2,920 ft. 
United Pet. Co.'s No. 1 Willman, NE cor. Sec. 29-21-9w..Drig. 3,095 ft. 
Tatlock et al’s No. 1 Ploog, C SW SE Sec. 33-18-9w....Silicious lime 3,252-58 ft.; flowing 


30 bbis. an hr. when shut in. 
BROOKS COUNTY 
Streeter-Stearns’ No. 1 Conger, SE NW NE Sec. 16- 
Rr rer er ee er Shut down 3,070 ft. 
RUSH COUNTY 
Prairie et al’s No. 1 Lecker, NW SW SW Sec. 5-16-18w..Drig. 3,550 ft.; show oil at 3,387- 
6@ ft. which exhausted; drig. 


3,676 ft, 
Syndicate Oil Co.’s No. 1 Lannen, C SW Sec. 11-18-16w..Drig. 400 ft. 
U COUNTY 
Empire Oil & Ref. Co.'s No. 1 Sherwood, SE NW NW 
TG, DBD «0.0000 600.00:601060.00986060000000008000% Drig. 2,785 ft. 


Austin , Co.’s No. 1 Rochfellow, SE cor. Sec. 6-13- 
BE 00060860 creneseuenesesbeneheeeeaneteansntee se -.-. Shut down 2,710 ft. 
Gilbreath et al’s No. 1 Bratton, C NE Sec. 33-11-13w....Shut down 2,155 ft. 
SEDGWICK COUNTY 
Streeter & Stearn’s No. 1 Tobin, SW SE NE Sec. 5-22-2..Drig. 640 ft. 
Branson et al’s No. 1 Kincaid, SE NW NW Sec. 4-28-1..Shut down 5¢@ ft. 
Buck et al’s No. 1 McNananan, NE NW NW Sec, 2-29-1..Rig. 
SALINE COUNTY 


Sampson et al’s No. 1 Sudenderf, NE SE Sec. 30-14-2w....Rig en ground. 
Twin Mounds Oil Co.’s No. 1 Weis, C W half NE NW 


TS. TET TTEET TT ee --BShut down 2,500 ft. 
STAFFORD COUNTY 
Boucher Oil’s No. 1 Groves, NE cer. Sec. 9-22-llw...... Silicious lime 3,542-85 ft.; water; 
abandoned. 
STEVENS COUNTY 
Argus Gas’ No. 2 Ponder, C NW Sec. 10-32-38w .......... Drig. 2,401 ft. 
Western Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Ponder, C NE Sec. 10-32-38w..Drig. 2,695 ft. 
Western Prod. Co.’s No. 4 Fee, C NE Sec. 6-33-36w...... Drig. 2,618 ft. 
Braden et al’s No. 1 Theisen, SE NE Sec. 6-22-4w..... -Rig on ground. 
MeNabb and Mid-Kagsas’ No. 1 Rhinehart, C NE Sec. 
SD 000 candecienecencitntemansentneksiaoanene’s Rig. 
SEWARD COUNTY 
Liberal Gas’ No. 1 C N half NE Sec. 4-35-34w.......... Shut down 2,600 ft. 
SUMNER COUNTY 
Magnolia Pet. Co.’s No. 1 Shriver, NW SW Sec. 9-23-2 ....Drig. 3,660 ft. 


Disney et al’s No. 1 Fay, C E half SE Sec. 14-34-lw....Rig. 
Davidson et al’s No. 1 Strickland, SW cor. SE Sec. 
BR-GReBW  cccccccccccccnccccepeeweeseeccceceesocooccs Rig. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Sincox et al’s No. 1 Penwell, NW SE NE Sec. 16-3-3 ..... Drig. 1,570 ft. 








WILDCAT OPERATIONS IN OKLAHOMA 


(Continued from Page 60) 
HARMON COUNTY 
Harmon-Tex Oil Co.’s No. 1 Hoadley, NE cor. Sec. 
BWPeSeBOW ccccccccccccccccescevesscveceseccecsssseces Drig. 2,593 ft. 
S. M. Stauffer’s No. 1 Castleman, SW NE Sec. 8-4-26w..Shut down 625 ft. 
HARPER COUNTY 





Empire’s No. 1 Bruce, C NE SW Sec. 12-25-20w...... --Shut down 7,195 ft, 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Howell, C SW SW Sec. 
SD weccracherssesbsecetecscenscisccighaet -20,000,000 ft. gas 6,350-5,400 ft.; 


total depth 8,589 ft.; shut down: 
sprayed 50 bbls. gasoline. 
HASKELL COUNTY 


lL T. IL. O.’s No. 1 Blake, SW NW Sec. 3-10-21.......... Drig. 2,075 ft. 
Mid-Western’s No. 1 Poister, C NE SE Sec. 53-10-22....Shut down 4,297 ft. 
Holden’s No. 1 Phillip, SE cor. Sec. 3-9-18e............+.+. Shut down 1,860 ft. 


Marion Oil’s No. 1 Sanders, NW NE NW Sec. 10-9-18e Shut down 2,387 ft. 
Sanboise Gas’ No. 1 Unknown, SW NW SE Sec. 32-9-2le..Shut down 2,100 ft. 
HUGHES COUNTY 
Wright et al’s No. 1 Ott, SE SW Sec. 16-5-11.......... -Shut down 1,645 ft. 
Irwin et al’s No. 1 Jones, SE NW Sec. 30-6-10.......... Shut down 4,270 ft,; cmtd. 6-in. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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For 
PURIFYING. 


oil refinery gases 


OU arom elteatauteraelaelt@asitetsa ariel mcrae 
VeeteCamottcieMolactittacetelemcatdemaltdemeltle 
phur content, has been successfully ac- 
complished with the Koppers Liquid 
Purification Processes. The Illinois- 
WY trrolttae eaters Ota @elertehmelcteleniictce 
trated, has a daily capacity of 6,000,000 
cu. ft. of gas per day, the gas containing 
1000 Gr. of H2S per 100 cu. ft., at 50 to 
olOm okeltteteCmelgatittas 


Sytetacmetactilcemtel antler rtirtells 
Thelelemauceltaie 


THE WESTERN GAS 
CONSTRUCTION CO 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Purification Plant of the Illinois-Missouri Pipe Line Company at Wood 
River, Ill. 6,000,000 cubic feet of Refinery Still Gas purified daily. 
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LONGYEAR 
DRILL 
SUPPLIES 


reduce unproductive 
labor time 











Your diamond drill, operating under the 
watchful eye of the drill runner, may continue to per- 
form its duty indefinitely. An occasional regulation of 
the feed, and the rotating drill rods continue their down- 
ward progress until a new length must be added or—a 
rod breaks under heavy torsional strain. When a dia- 
mond drill rod twists off or a soft steel bit wears down 
too fast, endangering the carbon, the true cost of replace- 
ment is not the few cents necessary to buy the new rod 
or bit, but the working time lost while the replacement 
is being made. The breaking of a $10.00 rod may mean 
the addition of ten hours of ‘‘dead”’ time to your drilling 
costs. 


The Longyear manufacturing organization, engaged 
in the production of diamond drills and diamond drill 
supplies exclusively, is prepared to supply you with drill 
rods and couplings, core shells, core barrels, blank bits, 
and other drilling equipment of proven excellence. Our 
specifications for steel used in their manufacture insure 
a finished product of proper hardness and toughness to 
meet the heavy demands of diamond drilling. 


Complete stocks of drilling supplies are on hand at 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, and Marquette, Michigan. 


Write for catalog 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Jongyear 
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KAY COUNTY 
Peters & Buckles’ No. 1 Hayes, NW NE NW Sec. 24- 
28-3 
Mummert Drig. Co. et al’s 
Bae. OeBGeG cccccccccevccescccescvetesscesvcocescocss 
Blackwell Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Harshman, Sec. 2-26-1w. 
Boucher Oil Co.’s No. 1 Jefferson, NE SW Sec. 32-26-1w. 
Blankinship Petroleum Co.’s No. 1 Hansen, SW NW 
SW Sec. 17-27-2 


KINGFISHER COUNTY 
Prairie and Slick’s No. 1 Wright, C NW SW Sec. 23- 
15-5 


KIOWA COUNTY 

No. 1 Grebb, SW NE Sec. 6-7-l6w......... 
LEFLORE COUNTY 

Red Bank Oil Co.’s No. 1 fee, SE SW NW Sec. 23-9-24. 


Riley et al’s 


LATTIMER COUNTY 
LeFlore Oil Co.’s No. 1 McBee, NW cor, Sec. 3-7-21... 
Mid-Western’s No. 1 Morris, C NW SE Sec. 12-6-21....... 


Limestone Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Murray, NE cor. Sec. 
25-5-18 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
Atlantic Oil Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Parker, SE NW Sec. 
OD 666660060000066 106056066 0004084060 6004000800006 


Mote et al’s No. 1 Stafford, NW NE Sec. 32-17-4 ...... 
LOGAN COUNTY 

Slick and Ramsey’s No. 1 Jones, SE NW Sec. 24-17-2w. 

Eason Oil Co.’s No. 1 Young, C SW NE SW Sec. 34-17-4w. 


McINTOSH COUNTY 
et al’s No. 1 Smith, SW cor. NW SE Sec. 


TOC PPC ee ee Cee Cee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee ees 


McCLAIN COUNTY 
Prairie’s No. 1 Parkinson, SW NW Sec. 22-7-2w......... 
MUSKOGEE COUNTY 
NW SE Sec. 21-11-19... 
NOBLE COUNTY 
Barnsdall’s No. 1 Miksch, NW SW Sec. 12-21-1........... 
OKFUSKEE COUNTY 
Henry Oil Co.’s No. 1 Harjo, Sec. 36-12-9..........++ . 
E. L. Robinson’s No. 1 Rice, NW Sec. 2-10-9............. 
Shepard et al’s No. 1 Neveas, SE NW SW Sec. 3-12-10. 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY 
L. C. Hivick’s No. 1 Sunset Addition, NW SW NW 
BM, BEER BW cocccccocsscccccsescoocsesosecoeovese 
Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Messer, SW cor. Sec. 
32-14-3w 


Patterson, 
32-9-16 


Sioux Oil Co.’s No. 1 Unknown, 


CORPO emer ee eee eee eH eeereeeeeeeeesesseeees 


Prairie and Slick’s No. 1 Dill, SE NW Sec, 17-13-3w. 


Warr et al’s No. 1 Castle, SW NW Sec. 20-11-3w...... e 
J. F. Cuniff, trustee’s No. 1 Church Land, NE SW SE 
Sec. 17-12-4w 


OSAGE COUNTY 
Millard & Stanley's No. 1, SE SW Sec. 4-28-7 .......... 
PAWNEE COUNTY 
Morgan & Flynn’s No. 1 Freeman, NW cor. Sec. 1-20-5. 
Sperry et al’s 
L. E. Wentz’ No. 1 G. Lilly, SE SW NE Sec. 26-22-3. 
Flynn & Morgan's No. 1 Jones, SW NE Sec. 22-20-5 
Cochran et al’s 


No. 1 Green, NE cor. SW Sec. 15-23-5.. 

PITTSBURG COUNTY 
Apex et al’s No. 1 Walker, NW SE Sec. 18-7-13........- 
C. Canady’s No. 1 Jones, NW cor. Sec. 14-8-14 


-Wilcox 6,128-6,298 ft.; 


-Shut down 6,821 ft.; 
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Rie on ground. 
-Shut down 1,175 ft. 


Coc cccccccccccccececcccececescoecces Sand 3,590-97 ft.; swabbed 34 bbis. 


after 40-qt. shot; flowed 34 bbls. 
and shut down; pumping 30 bbis. 


Drig. 6,000 ft. 
Drig. 6,870 ft. 


Shut down 1,135 ft. 


plugged 
back to 5,426 ft. to save gas. 


-Shut down 3,601 ft. 


1,662-1,650 ft.; 
050 ft. 


dry; shut down 2,- 


Drig. 2,700 ft. 


Wilcox 4,595-98 ft.; dry; second 
Wilcox 4,655-75 ft.; hole full 
water; abandoned. 

Location. 


-Drig. 5,306 ft. 


Sand 4,919-42 ft.; made 870 bbis. 
21 hrs. and 485 bbls. 24 hrs. the 
second 24 hrs. 


Shot 240 qts. 6,446-5,559 ft.; shot 
went off up hole; fishing. 


Drig. 4,515 ft. 


-Shut down 1,011 ft. 


Drig. 2,470 ft. 


-Shut down 4,127-57 ft.; water. 


Location. 


-Shut down 3,690 ft. 


Shut down 56.515 ft. 


Wilcox 6,697-6,771 ft.; shot with 
90 qts. and 140 qts.; flowed 452 
bbls.; shut in. 

P. B. to 6,- 
530 ft.; bailed water ripped cag. 
5,810 ft.; no show; pulling cag. 
abandoned. 

Drig. 6,632 ft. 


Drig. 6,700 ft. 


-Drig. 3,460 ft. 


No. 1 Mullrap, SE SW Sec. 2-2%-5........ Rig. 


“~ 2,912 ft. 


Wilcox 3,794-3,824 ft.; water; abd. 


- Rig. 


Abandoned 1,600 ft. 
Rig. 


POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY 


The Texas Company’s No. 1 Knight, SW SE Sec. 3-8-3.. 
ROGER 


- Wilcox 6,395-5,407 ft.; 


water; abd. 


MILLS COUNTY 


Bucy & Stone’s No. 1 Williams, C SW Sec. 23-12-24w. 
L. C. Hivick’s No. 1 Davis, C NW NE Sec, 4-11-26w.... 
SEMINOLE COUNTY 
Sunray Oil Co.’s No. 1 Sunday, NW SE Sec. 35-5-5..... 
WASHITA COUNTY 
Petroleum Holdings, Inc.’s No. 1 Musie, NW cor. Sec. 
20w 


at ht +S Meee eee eee eee eee ee Pee CP eee eee eee eee eee eee 


WOODS COUNTY 

Gypsy-Prairie et al’s No. 1 Thompson, SE cor. SW Sec. 
BOE cccccceccccccccesecdceeeccoeccecesesoeesece 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 1 Showwalter. C SW SW 
Sec. 33-27-léw 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


WOODWARD COUNTY 
Farrond et al’s No. 1 Unknown, SE cor. SW SE Sec. 
SeEReETW cc ccccccccetcccocescooccovecccesecsoesesie 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. et al’s No. 1 Wilbur, NE cor. NW 
Bee. B8-BS-AFW nccccccccccccscccscccscvccesccccccces 


.--Shut down 2,245 ft. 


Shut down 2,905 ft. 


Location. 


Shut down 280 ft. 


Shut down 6,104 ft. 

T. D. 17,280 ft.; plugged baek to 
6,730 ft.; shot 30 qts. 6,806-35 
ft.; no results; plugged back to 
4,885 ft. to test. 

Shut down 1,387 ft. 


Shut down 7,445 ft. 


—— PANHANDLE 


IMARRON COUNTY 
Magnolia’s No. 1 School Land, C aw NE Sec. 27-6-5..... 
TEXAS COUNTY 
Argus Prod. Co.’s No. 1 Fischer, C NW Sec, 29-6-14..... 
Three Way Oil Co.’s No. 1 Crane, SW NW Sec. 11-1- 
BO ccccescccccccegcet ces eenees Soccer ceccsecesoccscooes 
Palo Alto — Co.’s No. 1 Graves, 


NE SW SW Sec. 


Drig. 4,740 ft. — 
Location. 


Shut down 4,426 ft. 


66 06.00.00569:660660000605 04666060006 4n0bNCCsOs Spudded; shut down. 


SOUTHERN OKLAHOMA 


ATOKA COUNTY 
Brookshire’s No. 1 R. W. Rowland, NW NE NE Sec. 
18-38-10 


COUNTY 
Bryan County Oil’s No. 1 Childs, NW SE SW Sec. 7-7-10. 
Bush et al’s No. 1 Commerce Trust, NE cor. Sec. 35- 
| METTTTILITILITITIT TTT TTT ee 
Johnson's et al’s No. 1 Ussery, SE SW SE Sec. 14-16s-7e. 
Marshall's No. 2 fee, C SW NW Sec. 26-5s-7 
CARTER COUNTY 
Campen-Lasater Co.’s No. 1 Anderson, NE cor. SE NE 
BH Bee. B8-4-B nccccccccccccccccessccscccecoccccess 
COTTON COUNTY 
H. J. Dillard’s No. 1 McMillan, SE NW Sec. 2-4s8-13w.. 
LOVE COUNTY 
No. 1 Roberts, NE cor. SW Sec. 20-6s-3w. 
MARSHALL COUNTY 


Hobbs et al’s 


Keiner Oil's No. 1 Barnard, NW NE SW Sec. 28-5s-6e. 
McCrory et al’s No. 1 Adams, NE SW SE Sec. 31-7s-6.. 
Akers et al’s No. 1 Spicer, SW SE SE Sec. 33-5s-Te.. 
McCURTAIN COUNTY 

Milton et al’s No. 1 Vase, SW NW Sec. 26-6s-21 
NS COUNTY 

Obermyer et al’s No. 1 Skelton, NE SW SW Sec. 32- 
15-7w 


R. Southard’s No. 1 “McKinney, NE cor. Sec. 25-1-8n. 


PPUUUITITITITTTTT TTT Drig. 375 ft. 
-Shut down 425 ft. 


Shut down 525 ft. 


-Shut down 485 ft. 
sheen etait Shut down; 6-in. csg. 266 ft. 


Drig. by casing 2,590 ft. 


-Abandoned 2,705 ft. 
-Shut down 3,130 ft. 
D. H. Curry’s No. 1 Ward, NE SE SW Sec. 15-5s-6..... Drig. 


740 ft. 


--Drig. 1,230 ft. 
- Rig. 
-Shut down 376 ft. 


esescece Shut down 2,287 ft. 


Code cccccercccccccccce eee cccecocccecoseeecoees Shut down 1,375 ft. 


-Shut down 1,060 ft. 
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abd. 
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RT onforms 


Steel Derricks, Rig Irons, 
Bull Wheels, Band Wheels, 
Crown Blocks, Tug’ Wheels, 
Sand Reels, Steel Tankage, 
Floating’ Roofs, ~ Tank ~Fit- 
tings, Refinery - Equipment, 
Steel Plate Construction. 





~The Kirk-Morrow IRON 
‘Works COMPANY 


General Offices: JOLA, KANSAS 


Sales Offices: Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, Oklahoma; Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas; 
Central Bldg., Wichita, Kansas. 
150 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FLUE GAS USED FOR 
REDUCING FIRE HAZARD 


(Continued from Page 132) 

rosion every three months, and the purger 
is used to gas-free them after shutting 
down and air-free them before starting 
up. Hach holder has its own permanent‘ 
generator, which is also used to wash 
the gas lines and the gas recovery plants. 

A number of our towers are operated 
under vacuum, When shutting the plants 
down, the vacuum is broken with flue 
gas, thus removing the hazard of air 
entering, as well as effecting a time 
saving and eliminating the use of steai 
for this purpose. 


For many of the applications of flue 
gas outlined above steam was formerly 
used. Steam for this purpose is costly 
compared to flue gas, and is not certain. 
It is well established that a temperature 
of at least 170° F. must be obtained 
when using steam before the container 
is reasonably safe. Condensation rates 
are high, and the danger of vacuums 
forming in event of steam failure must 
be considered. The removal of conden- 
sate is also to be considered. For ex- 
ample, in steaming out a fractionating 
tower the condensate collects on trays 
and gives trouble when starting up again. 
Last year a prominent company lost a 
large tower due to the sudden vaporiza- 
tion of water when hot oil was started 
in. A number of towers have experienced 
serious accidents due to this cause, as 
well as the ever-present chance of ex- 
plosions on starting up or shutting down. 
Steaming of tanks sets up temperature 
stresses that the tanks are not designed 
to stand, resulting in many leaks ut. 
joints and rivets, which would not occuc 
if flue gas were used. From an eco- 
nomical standpoint alone, the advantage 
of the use of flue gas as compared to 
steam is obvious. 

Miscellaneous Uses 

Miscellaneous uses of the flue-gas sys- 
tem, which have proved advantageous 
and economical, are to replace steam 
as a smothering agent in enclosed high- 
pressure exchangers, pipe still header 
boxes, and closed trenches. We have 
such installations operating successfully, 
and plan an extensive installation during 
the ensuing year. The amount of steam 
used for such purposes at present is an 
appreciable expense item. 

As tank ships are a part of refinery 
equipment in many instances, a descrip- 
tion of such installations is of interest. 
The Standard Oil Company of California 
has done a great amount of work in the 
development of flue gas systems on 
steam-driven tankers, and has published 
complete data. 

The Sun Oil Co., operating practically 
all Diesel tankers, has developed and in- 
stalled on most of its ships a somewhat 
similar system, modified for Diesel en- 
gine use. Figure 2 shows diagrammati- 
cally the Diesel tanker system. The ar- 
rangement provides for the flue gas to 
be taken either from the boiler or the 
small generator. The boiler, when in 
port, is always run for the steam aux- 
iliaries, and supplies the large amount 
of flue gas required to keep the oil tanks 
full of gas while pumping out. The gen- 
erator is used when at sea to keep the 
tanks full of gas, replacing any loss by 
breathing. The tanks at all times are 
free of air. This is accomplished by hav- 
ing the tanks filled with flue gas before 
loading is started and by supplying flue 
gas to replace oil when pumping out. 
Connections also supply flue gas to the 
cofferdams, which have been found nor- 
mally to have an explosive atmosphere 
due to small leaks and no circulation. 

To use the system effectively, certain 
changes in conventional ship design are 
necessary. No ullage holes are used in 
hatches, the tanks being gauged througn 
eight-inch standpipes. Correction for 
levels thus noted due to tank pressure 
is made by manometer readings. Six- 
inch eye ports with wipers are fitted in 
hatches for use in topping off tanks. An 
enameled scale and copper float secured 
to hatch trunk may thus be watched, 
and exact oil level noted. No breather 
valves or flue gas valves are fitted to in- 
dividual tanks, all pressure and vacuum 
protection being concentrated at the 
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masts. Each mast relief is capable of 
protecting the entire vessel. This relief 
consists of an oil seal with blow-off cover 
and an especially designed breather valve. 
A flame arrester is located at the mast 
outlet 45 feet from the deck. An emer- 
gency pressure relief device, for use in 
topping off, consists in a weighted ullage 
cover on each eight-inch standpipe. This 
is dogged down at sea when the protec- 
tion is not required. A continuous drain- 
age system at the low points of the gas 
lines eliminates difficulty with conden- 
sation, the drainage being carried to a 
small tank in the pump room. Control 
devices consist of a carbon dioxide indi- 
ecator, an automatic shut-off valve, and 
pressure-vacuum alarms. 

The flue gas system cannot be used 
in the pump room, as men must work 
there. This room is protected by an ex- 
haust duct ventilating system operated 
by a blower located on deck. In case 
of fire in the pump room, a system of 
nine bottles of carbon dioxide is pro- 
vided. The pull cord is located at the 
after bridge rail. In the event the car- 
bon dioxide system is used, the pull cord 
also shuts off the ventilating system, 
thus allowing the carbon dioxide to 
smother the fire. Lighting of the pump 
room is effected by powerful lights lo- 
eated on deck, shining through dead 
lights. This removes all electrical wirinz 
from the pump room, the pumps being 
steam turbine-Criven centrifugals or of 
the reciprocating type. 

The cost of a flue gas system for a 
13,000-ton tanker, including the addi- 
tional safeguards described, is approxi- 
mately $10,000 installed. 

The cost of a flue gas generator for 
refinery use is approximately $1,500, in- 
stallation costs varying according to con- 
ditions. 

Summing up, it has been demonstrated 
by results obtained on actual installa- 
tions that the presence of explosive mix- 
tures of oil vapors and air may be elimi- 
nated by three practical and economical 
methods. One of the three methods con- 
sists in the use of gas as an enrichment 
agent and as the displacement medium 
in tank breathing, eliminating the pres- 
ence of air. The second, and least used 
method, consists in forced circulation of 
air through tanks containing small per- 
centages of dissolved gas in heavy oils, 
to prevent the tank atmosphere exceed- 
ing the lower explosive limit. The third, 
and most widely applicable method, con- 
sists in the generation of flue gas and 
its use to purge air or oil vapors from 
various types of refinery equipment, in- 
cluding tank ships and barges. 


EXPLAIN UNIFORMITY IN 
MEASURING DETONATION 


(Continued from Page 124) 
the state of progress in the development 
of instrumentation. The recent work on 
indicating devices referred to has con- 
sisted chiefly of the development of the 
“listening post” described by Mr. Horn- 
ing in his paper a year ago* of improve- 
ments in means of measuring manifold 
depression, and of the further develop- 
ment of the bouncing pin indicator, in- 
cluding the incorporation into it of an 
instrument for obtaining a direct read- 
ing of the degree of detonation, as dis- 
tinguished from the customary method of 
measuring the gas evolved in an elec- 
trolytic cell within a given time. 
Reference Scale 

Following the item of apparatus just 
discussed, the next essential to a uniform 
method of knock rating is a common 
scale of reference fuels. This second 
item has been settled upon in a tentative 
way by agreeing to use normal heptane 
and iso-octane (2, 2, 4-trimethyl pen- 
tane) as primary standards.’ Mixtures 
of these two hydrocarbons form a scale 
of antiknock quality, the use of which 








2Tenth Annual Meeting Proceedings, 
Amer. Pet. Inst., Page 32. 

8Edgar, “Measurement of Knock Charac- 
teristics of Gasoline in Terms of a Stand- 
ard Fuel,” Ind. Eng. Chem, 19, 145 (1927); 
Edgar, ‘‘Detonation Specifications for Auto- 
motive Fuels,’”’ J. Soc. Automotive Eng., 20, 
245 (1927); Campbell, Lovell and Boyd, 
“Detonation Characteristics of Some of the 
Fuels Suggested as Standards of Antiknock 
Quality,” J. Soc. Automotive Eng., 26, 163 
(1930). 
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—if you haven’t heard that before it’s 
because you haven’t been among folks 
who have used the Mason Rotary Shaft 
Balanced Valve alongside others. 


—for the Mason always wins the pref- 
erence of everyone who has anything 
to do with valve performance, cost or 
maintenance. 


—Mason valves built for oil field serv- 
ice, which means that they stand up 
under hard service and the elements 
without a whimper. 


Ask 


In Mid-Continent Field 


THE MOORLANE CO. WARREN & BAILEY CO. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma ‘Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Telephone 9412 and Fresno 


In California Field 






for your copy of the 
Mason Oil Field 
Bulletin. 


Engineers and Distributors for 





1190 Adams Street 
Dorchester Centre Station, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Smooth, 
Quiet, Power 
Transmission. 


SPEED REDUCERS 


—are proving most efficient and 
permitting major improvements in 
the operation and design of many 
kinds of oil 


field equipment. 
OTTUMWA engineers will be 
glad to advise you how to use com- 
pact, efficient herringbone gear re- 
ducer units in place of many of 
your present awkward, power- 
wasting drives. 


OTTUMWA Speed Reducers are 
available in any size and for any 
reduction or power transmission 
requirement. They are equipped 
with Ottumwa-Sykes fully gener- 
ated continuous tooth herringbone 
gears, automatically lubricated, and 
with shafts running in frictionless 
bearings. 


OTTUMWA-Sykes Generated Gears 


—mean teeth with perfect contours, insuring 
smooth, quiet operation with minimum wear 
and the continuous teeth give maximum bear- 
ing surface for a given face width. 


OTTUMWA generates spur or herringbone 
years in any size up to 123” diameter, 24” face. 





OTTUMWA IRON WORKS 
Established 1867 Ottumwa, Iowa 
Gentlemen: I would like to have: 

0) Information on how Ottumwa Continuous Tooth Herringbone Gears can add to the effi- 


PEELE RE OE Machinery. (Send blueprint of layout with 
loads and speeds indicated). 


() OTTUMWA GEAR CATALOG. 





has been approved as recommended prac- 
tice by the co-operative fuel research 
steering committee. By the plan adopted, 
the antiknock values of fuels are to be 
expressed in terms of octane number. 
Octane number has been defined to mean 
the percentage of iso-octane by volume 
in the mixture of iso-octane and normal 
heptane required to match the antiknock 
value of any given fuel. The chart, Fig- 
ure 2, shows for one single-cylinder en- 
gine how octane number relates to per- 
missible compression ratio, or to com- 
pression ratio for incipient knock. The 
numerical values of permissible compres- 
sion ratio as related to octane number 
will vary with different engines, of 
course. Those presented in Figure 2 are 
only for the purpose of illustration. 

The thought is not that those labora- 
tories which already have a scale of 
antiknock quality should at once aban- 
don it in favor of this new octane num- 
ber scale at all, but rather that every- 
one should establish the relationship be- 
tween his own scale and this one which 
is expressed in terms of octane numbers, 
in order that all investigators may be 
enabled to get on a common basis of 
reference, or that all may begin to talk 
a common language. It is recognized 
that, since the method and the conditions 
of test have a considerable influence 
upon the results obtained, determinations 
in terms of octane number may be only 
approximate for the present. But, when 
both a definite apparatus and a specific 
method of test shall have been settled 
upon, it is expected that this difficulty 
will be largely or altogether overcome. 

An effort is also being made to pro- 
vide secondary fuels of designated octane 
numbers, in order that uniform refer- 
ence fuels may be available in amounts 
adequate for routine work. This plan 
involves obtaining and making generally 
available one stable gasoline of low anti- 
knock quality and another of high. These 
two fuels would either be adjusted each 
to some definite octane number, or else 
the values that they happened to have 
would be designated in terms of octane 
numbers. Antiknock values correspond- 
ing to any desired octane number lying 
between those of the two secondary ref- 
erence fuels could then be obtained by 
proper mixtures of the two. Putting 
this plan into effect has been delayed by 
the inability to find a suitable source of 
a stable gasoline that is good enough in 
antiknock quality to form the upper end 
of the scale. 

Method 

The third essential to a uniform method 
of knock rating, as mentioned at the out- 
set, is a common procedure, or method 
of making measurements. With respect 
to this very important item, the subcom- 
mittee has recognized from the first that 
selection of the best procedure or method 
of measuring detonation should be made 
with the utmost.care, and only on the 
basis of adequate co-operative tests. As 
a means of determining the suitability 
of the engine, two comprehensive series 
of co-operative tests have already been 
carried out on a number of fuels which 
covered a range of antiknock quality. Iu 
these tests a number of different methods 
were employed by each investigator, all 
under conditions as nearly uniform for 
each as they could well be made. The 
procedures employed were not chosen as 
those from which a selection would ulti- 
mately have to be made, but rather as a 
group of representative methods that 
were adapted for use in the development 
of a suitable engine and apparatus, which 
is the thing that has been the main ob- 
jective of the work thus far. 

The various methods that were em- 
ployed in the co-operative tests which 
have been made in connection with the 
development of apparatus are enumerated 
in brief below. 

Throttle Opening Methods 

1. In which the point of incipient 
detonation was judged by ear, and the 
items recorded were: (a) Degrees of 
throttle opening, (b) manifold vacuum 
as indicated by manometer depression, 
and (c) horsepower developed. 

2. In which the point of a “standard” 
degree of detonation was judged by the 
listening post and the items - recorded 
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were, as before: (a) Degrees of throttle 
opening, (b) manifold vacuum as indi- 
cated by manometer depression, and (c) 
horsepower developed. 

Spark Advance Methods 

1, In which the spark advance at in- 
cipient detonation was judged by ear. 

2. In which the spark advance at a 
“standard” degree of detonation was 
judged by the listening post. 

3. In which the spark advance for 
the point at which power just began to 
fall off was determined with the aid of a 
dynamometer. 

Variable Compression Methods 

1. In which the compression ratio was 
adjusted to the point of incipient detona- 
tion as judged by ear. 

2. In which the compression ratio 
was adjusted to a “standard” degree of 
detonation as judged by the listening 
post. 

3. In which the compression ratio 
was raised to the point at which power 
began to fall off as determined with a 
dynamometer. 

Fuel-Matching Methods 

1. In which the quantities (a) of 
benzol and (b) of lead tetraethyl that 
had to be added to a common reference 
fuel to make its antiknock quality equiv- 
alent to that of the fuel under test was 
determined with the aid of the listening 
post as an indicator. 

2. In which the same points as in 
(1) were determined with the aid of the 
bouncing pin indicator. 

3. In which the same points as in 
(1) were determined by varying com- 
pression ratio to the point of incipient 
detonation as judged by ear. 

Although no definite decision on the 
specific procedure that should be se- 
lected has been made, nor can be made 
on the basis of the work done thus far, 
the results already obtained have indi- 
eated one point pretty definitely. This 
is that the highest degree of precision 
and the best agreement between differ- 
ent laboratories are obtained when the 
procedure involves the matching of fuels, 
or when it consists of the determination 
of antiknock quality by comparison with. 
or in terms of, some common reference 
fuel. The results of this work are thus 
in confirmation of the importance of the 
second essential item of a uniform meth- 
od of measuring antiknock quality as 
enumerated at the outset, viz., a common 
reference fuel or scale of fuels. 


Evaluation of Variables 

As a means of placing the measure 
ment of detonation on a firm foundation, 
the Bureau of Standards and each of the 
co-operating laboratories have been in- 
vestigating the effects of the outstanding 
variables that may influence the meas- 
urement of detonation. These variables 
include such factors as speed, jacket tem- 
perature, compression ratio, spark tim- 
ing, mixture ratio, fuel composition, in- 
tensity of detonation and atmospheric 
conditions. It is extremely important to 
have some specific knowledge of the way 
in which each of these variables affect 
detonation, because it has been found 
that certain of them may influence to a 
large degree the relative knock rating of 
one fuel with respect to another. Thus, 
a blend containing 40 per cent of ben- 
zine in gasoline may be found equivalent 
in tendency to knock to concentrations of 
lead tetraethyl in the same gasoline vary- 
ing all the way from 3.4 to 7.0 cc. per 
gallon, depending upon what the setting 
of the spark is at the time the dctermina- 
tion is made. Similarly variant results 
have been obtained also with different 
mixture ratios, and with different jacket 
temperatures. 

These observations are especially sig- 
nificant in connection with methods of 
measuring knock, because fundamentally 
all methods are based upon a comparison 
with some reference fuel. Since the re- 
sults of this comparison depend upon the 
conditions under which they are obtained, 
it is desirable that the specification cov- 
ering the adjustment of these conditions 
be such as to reduce to a minimum the 
disturbing effect of engine variables. At 
the same time these conditions should 
correspond as closely as possible to those 
prevailing in actual practice on the road. 

The investigation of the variables enu- 
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Steel Storage Tanks 











A group of PDM field erected oil storage tanks for the Cromwell- 
Franklin Oil Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Quick Service from Stock 


Two big modern fabricating plants—one at Pitts- 
burgh and one at Des Moines — facilitate quick 
deliveries of Pittsburgh-Des Moines oil storage tank- 
age in either eastern, southwestern or Pacific Coast 
fields. Standard sizes and fittings are carried in 
stock at both plants. 


PDM Engineers and Tank Builders design and fab- 
ricate oil tanks ranging in size from 60 gallons to 
80,000 barrels capacity. Steel tanks can also be sup- 
plied for the economical storage of fuel oils, gasoline, 
chemicals and acids, and water. 

















Three big 2,200-barrell PDM fuel oil storage tanks at the Bradley Beach 
bulk supply station of Burns Brothers, New York City coal and fuel 
dealers. Each tank measures 25 feet in diameter by 25 feet 3 inches high. 


What are your contemplated steel storage require- 
ments? Send our engineers your detailed specifica- 
tions. We shall be pleased to submit quotation on 
your needs. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


3413 Neville Island 1225 Praetorian Bldg., 915 Tuttle St., 
Pittsburgh Dallas Des Moines 


New York San Francisco Seattle Chicago Atlanta 

















merated above is being carried on under 
an organized plan by which each one of 
the outstanding variables will be inves- 
tigated by at least two different labora- 
tories. The results of some of this work 
have already appeared in the literature,* 
and a symposium in which the most re- 
cent developments will be discussed is 
being organized for the coming winter 
meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. It is expected that a large 
amount of valuable information will be 
presented at that time. 
Co-operation Abroad 

The subcommittee is fortunate in hav- 
ing the co-operation in this endeavor of 
a similar group in England. The Brit- 
ish group is composed of the following 
key members: A. BE. Dunstan of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., F. H. Garner of 
the Anglo-American Oil Co. and J. Kew- 
ley of the Asiatic Petroleum Co. This 
group has appointed B. R. Jackson, who 
is located in New York as a representa- 
tive of one of the British companies in- 
terested, as its representative on this 
side in order that through him they may 
contact as closely as possible the work of 
the American group. On the occasion of 
a trip: which H. C. Dickinson made to 
Europe during the past summer, he rep- 
resented our subcommittee by holding 
two. meetings with the British group, 
during which he made them thoroughly 
conversant with the progress of the work 
on this side, and as a result of which he 
brought back to us in first-hand form 
the viewpoints of the co-operating mem- 
bers in England. 

The importance of this international 
co-operation is two-fold. There is, first, 
the help that the British group will give 
in arriving at a sound method; and there 
is. second, the benefit of the compara- 
bility and interchangeability of data that 
will arise from the resulting universality 
of apparatus and method over a large 
portion of the world. 





*Brooks, White and Allen, “Atmospheric 
Conditions and Knock Testing,” J. Soc. Au- 
tomotive Eng., 27, 56 (1930); Campbell, 
Lovell and Boyd, “Importance of Mixture 
Ratio in Rating Fuels for Knock,” Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 20, 1045 (1928). 


SAFETY MINDEDNESS 
IS PROFIT FACTOR 


(Continued from Page 132) 
theless, we find evidences on every hand 
that safety is on the march. The great 
and powerful American press is in arms 
against accidents; and I warn you that 
an industry involved in a serious ac- 
cident carrying death to employes or 
clients is in for a hard time at the hands 
of the American press, if there is evi- 
dence that little or no constructive 
thought has been given to safety. 

Five Safety Principles 

In converting an unsafe marketing or- 
ganization into a safe and, hence, more 
efficient one, at least five definite funda- 
mental principles must be followed — 
though you vary the details of their ex- 
ecution as you will. 

1. The responsible executive must, 
himself, be thoroughly sold; must recog- 
nize the value of safety effort, and be de- 
termined to improve conditions. 

2. His recognition of the value of 
safety must be passed along and trans- 
mitted throughout the organization until 
every employe is reached. 

3. The selection and appointment of 
a qualified safety man, whose entire time 
(assuming the organization is large 
enough to warrant it) is devoted to the 
promotion of safety, and the appointment 
of a safety committee, which acts as a 
reviewing body and court, to determine 
and carry out disciplinary penalties in 
cases of employes involved in avoidable 
accidents. 

4. A continuous educational program 
directed at all employes. 

5. The elimination, as far as human- 
ly possible, of all physical and mechani- 
eal hazards through engineering and me- 
chanical means. 

All these five principal factors are im- 
portant—but most important is the first: 
“The responsible executive must, himself, 
be thoroughly sold and recognize the 
value of safety effort.” The supervisory 
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force is ever profoundly influenced by 
the attitude of the executive management, 
The supervisor’s actions are influenced, 
his thoughts colored, his decisions made, 
his efforts bent along lines his executive 
wants—meaning that when the executive 
wants action along safety lines, this will 
receive the support of the supervisory 
force. 
Attitude of Executive 

If you have, or believe you are having, 
difficulty selling “safety mindedness” to 
your supervisory force, look to yourself 
and make an honest analysis of your own 
attitude; find out if you have given your 
supervisors proper support; judge if your 
action and attitude have built up an at- 
mosphere of sincerity regarding your in- 
terest in safety. Are you demanding safe 
operation as you demand production, 
quality, operating economy, and those 
other features which are part of success- 
ful marketing? As well expect salesmen 
who have no confidence in your products, 
who are not themselves sold, to make a 
success of selling your lines. You know 
it cannét be done. On the contrary, what 
an irresistible power is represented by a 
sales force thoroughly sold on the su- 
perior qualities of your products and the 
advantages of your own peculiar sales 
proposition. 

Next in importance is the passing on 
—all along the line—of the executive's 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, a con- 
dition of safety mindedness, until the last 
man in the bottom job has been reached. 
It is not enough for the responsible ex- 
ecutive to wish earnestly, by a caution. 
ary warning occasionally, for a lower ac- 
cident rate, both as regards number and 
severity. Among petroleum marketing or- 
ganizations, where safety has been given 
thought, we have but to compare the re. 
sults of this “desiring” kind of safety ef- 
fort with results obtained when accident 
prevention has been made a highly or- 
ganized activity, to realize the value of 
the latter. 

Safety a Vital Subject 

You cannot hope to get results if safety 
is something you talk about once in 12 
months and then forget for a year. It 
must be made interesting. It must be 
kept vitally alive. It must be dramatized. 
“Breathes there man with soul so dead” 
to whom human drama has no appeal? 
Novelty or drama _ retains attention, 
makes definite impression—and these are 
essential. Novelty or drama should be 
used as much as possible in safety work. 

Statistics—generally boresome and un- 
interesting—become living things when 
they prove, as has again and again been 
the case, that, in large operations such 
as public utility companies and the larg- 
er petroleum marketing organizations, the 
unflagging personal interest of the real 
“big boss” and the efforts toward safety 
inspired by him result in substantial re- 
duction of accident frequency. 

This type of executive has passed the 
point where he must be shown in ad- 
vance, by statistics of compensation and 
medical cost, concurrent damage to equip- 
ment, interruption to service, loss of pres- 
tige and public good will, that safety is 
a real profit factor in marketing. 

I have listed the appointment of 4 
“safety man” as one of the five impor- 
tant steps, but real safety work does not 
cease, as far as the executive is con- 
cerned, by making such an appointment. 
He must evince a continued interest that 
compels a study of each accident, that 
brings forth suggestions for prevention, 
that locates responsibility and, if neces- 
sary, that causes the infliction of stern 
discipline where carelessness is involved. 

The selection of a safety man and a 
committee functioning as reviewing body 
and court to determine disciplinary ac- 
tion against men guilty of violating safety 
instructions is important. There can be 
no doubt that safety work can be im- 
measurably advanced by more frequently 
invoking the administration of discipline 
for violations of safety instructions. We 
admit that we now chiefly inflict penal- 
ties where such violations result in ac- 
cidents. In effect, therefore, we punish 
men only for the consequence of their 
faults, instead of for the faults them- 
selves. 

Supervisors should ever be alert to per- 
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=| Will prove conclusively 
=| in your own wells, that it 
“| is the most accurate, de- 
«| pendable and economical 
“| crooked hole measuring 
instrument on the market 


If you want to know how simple and economical it is 
to make accurate surveys of the angular deflection of 
your oil wells at any depth, let us have our representa- 
tive demonstrate a Driftmeter Junior. We are so 
confident of the Driftmeter Junior’s ability to prove 
its superiority over other well measuring methods 
that we make this offer of a test without cost or obli- 
gation to you. In every case where Driftmeter Junior 
has been demonstrated to engineers, drillers and 
others it has met with enthusiastic approval. The 
accurate, permanent and self-computing readings 
made with Driftmeter Junior cost only a few cents 
each. Mail the coupon for descriptive literature which 
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The views at the left show the front and 
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° ° ° Skee back of a Driftdisc. When the reading is 
contains the complete story of the Driftmeter Junior. _ wee made the plunger needle perforates the 
. . . DESCRIPTION. . . ° 
If you desire a trial test of the Driftmeter on your DEPTH pager atin point: wEley eeeceds hp: foes 
the c ‘ wee DATE tion of the shell without computation. The 
ad- own well write us on your business letter-head, giving \ qa back is filled in at the time the reading 
location of well or wells to be surveyed and the time hie Os 
y is § Most convenient to have the test made. Obviously, PRICES AND ACCESSORIES 
fa this offer must be confined only to Mid-Continent Driftmeter Junior, complete with batteries 
aor and Texas wells for the present time. and 50 paper disks and 50 fuses. ..... $200.00 
con- 100 disks 5 00 
ae 100 fuses Gla ee 0 o' 6 o8'e Se OS wo eR eR OOD e 
b Replacement batteries, refill of 12.... 1.00 
cces D R i |= T IM = T E R All prices are quoted f.o.b. Tulsa. 
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bod endin » nc. 
3 BreCorporveled | iis ecsance bunk bias, 
~ : Tulsa, Okla. 
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an Gentlemen: Please send additional information regarding 
ay 6IG EXCHANGE BANK BLDG. the operation and construction of the Driftmeter Junior Well 
in TULSA, OKLAHONEA _ | Messuring instrument 
enal IIL sao « cholic «PON abble'v.c-dis Mba <«clneth > eater amen 
| ac- 
— HOUSTON, TEXAS OKELASIONGA CETY, OULIAL Tite ws. «be s+ oss sas hes 6 - BEES «  cintenicineinm piad we 
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To ENGINEERS 
and executives 


alike we offer a service adapt- 
ed to your particular needs. 
Whether we are to follow your 
specifications or to originate 
them for the task at hand, our 
engineering staff, with its rip- 
ened experience and its back- 
ground of achievements, can 
help you. Put it upto..... 


POWER PIPING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


This and above illus- 
tration show Lincoln 
Oil Refinery at Robin- 
son, Ill., which instal- 
lation was designed, 
fabricated and erected 
by Power Piping Co. 
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mit no compromise with rules and in- 
structions pertaining to safety. Discipli- 
nary penalties imposed will act as sharp 
reminders that such practices are unsafe 
and forbidden. The iron hand of disci- 
pline, clothed in the kid glove of sales- 
manship, is an ideal combination. 
Concrete Examples 

It is pertinent at this point to out- 
line clearly, by a concrete example, how 
this can effectively be used. In New Jer- 
sey the state motor vehicle law provides 
that motor cars must stop before cross- 
ing a railroad at grade..Some time ago 
we became aware that our vehicles were 
observing this law and our rule, general- 
ly, in the breach. I sent a personalized 
letter to the home address of every driver 
of our motor vehicles, calling attention 
to our rule and the law. A little later a 
spot check at grade crossings proved that 
there was still considerable disregard of 
the rule. We then served notice on our 
men that violation would mean instant 
dismissal, and we took this drastic step 
in a few cases. There is now no longer 
any doubt in the minds of our men that 
we mean business and, as a result, our 
motor equipment now makes a dead stop 
before venturing upon a railroad grade 
crossing; hence we have practically as- 
sured ourselves that we shall have no 
more grade-crossing accidents. 

The fourth important factor in this 
work which I had in mind was a con- 
tinuous educational program directed to- 
ward all employes. Our approach is two- 
fold—from the humanitarian and from 
the economic viewpoints. The idea will 
not stay sold like a tangible commodity. 
It must be resold to the same people cur- 
rently, through education. Our first point 
of attack is to convince the employe that 
this is not something merely to benefit 
the employer, but is in his own interest 
in equal proportion at least. Now, what 
means shall we employ? Every possible 
means! No one alone will suffice. How 
shall we go about it? In every possible 
way ! No one way will answer. One safety 
expert says “speeches”; another says 
“bulletins” ; another “safety committees” ; 
others pin their faith on meetings, din- 
ners, group competitions, praise—blame ; 
rewards—penalties; entertainments, mo- 
tion pictures. None alone will do the job. 
Use them all or such as fit your case; 
but, above all, keep everlastingly at it. 

The job of eliminating physical and 
mechanical hazards, which I have men- 
tioned, need not be discussed here. The 
need for it is self-evident. The execution 
must fit each peculiar case. 

Reduces Insurance Costs 

It is recognized that a reduction in the 
number and severity of accidents in an 
organization is reflected in lower insur- 
ance costs, no matter how such insurance 
is carried. This is, however, by no means 
the largest saving. A few years ago the 
Travelers Insurance Co. analyzed 5,000 
accident reports, drawn at random from 
their claim files. They found the amaz- 
ing fact that the indirect cost of acci- 
dents is four times the direct or insur- 
able costs. In these indirect costs, figure 
such factors as lost time of injured em- 
ploye; time lost by other employes who 
stop work out of curiosity or to assist 
the injured one; time lost by foreman or 
superintendent in assisting the injured 
employe; preparing accident reports and 
attending hearings; damage to machinery 
or property resulting from the accident: 
interference with production and a long 
list of other factors. 

We are justified in assuming that or- 
ganized and well directed efforts to pre- 
vent or reduce accidents result not alone 
in lower insurance costs and correspond- 
ing reduction in hidden or indirect costs, 
but in increased organization efficiency, 
due to improved morale among the work- 


ers. 
Moral Obligation 

We recognize yet another reason for 
these efforts, and that is the moral ob- 
ligation to do our part to prevent need- 
less suffering. . 

Thirty-two years ago an undernour- 
ished, unprivileged, illiterate boy of 10 
became a cog in the industry of New 
Jersey. The hours were long, the work 
monotonous and fatiguing. The machines, 
at one of which this “man” of 10 
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worked, were lined along the side of a 
long factory building. These machines 
were driven by a central power plant 
through the medium of a long shaft, high 
up on the wall, strung with pulleys and 
belted direct to each machine. There were 
no guards around these singing, swirling 
belts or pulleys. There were no guards 
around the grinding reduction gears along- 


side the pulley on each machine. There 


were no guards to prevent one of these 
children of labor slipping between the 
huge steam-heated cylinders and heavy 
upper roller which formed the heart of 
each machine. Worse than all—there was 
no sense of responsibility on the part of 
the management for the physical safety 
of the man; and when one day the boy 
saw hurtling to the floor the mangled 
body of a man, who had climbed a rickety 
ladder to replace an unruly belt on a re- 
volving pulley, there was no compensa- 
tion, voluntary or otherwise, for the in- 
capacitated wreck who could never “wor: 
again. Yes, thank God, there has been 
progress in these three fast-flying decades 
—when this great industry asks that boy 
to discuss before this gathering its re- 
sponsibility for the physical safety and 
welfare of its employes and customers. 

Gentlemen, I have no hesitancy in ex- 
pressing the conviction that the petro- 
leum marketing organizations represented 
here are agreed there is profit in safety, 
and for economic as well as moral rea- 
sons are ready to accept the responsibil- 
ity implied in the question, “Where is 
Abel, thy brother?” 


FLUE GAS USED IN 
PROTECTING TANKERS 


: (Continued from Page 136) 
pair operations. This emphasizes the im- 
portance of thoroughly gas-freeing and 
cleaning ships before attempting repair 
or maintenance work. When such gas- 
freeing must be carried on in port, it is 
frequently neglected to save time. Be- 
cause the flue gas system permits gas- 
freeing to be carried on at sea under any 
weather conditions, the captain is always 
in a position to bring his ship in in a 
wholly or partially cleaned and safe con- 


dition. 
Operating Advantages 

This matter of gas-freeing at sea is fre- 
quently an important operating advan- 
tage, as well as a safety feature. An- 
other operating benefit that can be de- 
rived from the installation of a flue gas 
system is found in connection with the 
discharge of volatile cargoes such as cas- 
inghead gasoline. When handling such 
products, gas-binding of the pumps is 
quite common, slowing up the discharg- 
ing rate, and occasionally making it im- 
possible to empty the ship. Pressure may 
be applied on the surface of the oil with 
the flue gas system up to the safe maxi- 
mum which the tanks will stand, thus 
aiding the pumps to fill on the suction 
stroke. This pressure is equivalent to an 
additional column of liquid, and is often 
sufficient to allow a ship to discharge at 
the normal rate where without the pres- 
sure the vacuum in the suction lines 
would create gas and delay the ship's 
operations a matter of several hours or 
even days. 


Still another operating or economic ad- 
vantage obtained through the use of flue 
gas systems is a reduction in the rate of 
corrosion of steel forming the walls and 
roofs of tanker compartments. A series 
of micrometer measurements of the rate 
at which metal is being corroded from 
the hatch covers of a number of com- 
partments in a flue-gas equipped ship, 
extending over a period of three years, 
shows a substantially lower rate than 
similar measurements in a ship in com- 
parable service but -not equipped with 
flue gas until a few months ago. While 
experience is still too limited to draw 
any very general conclusions on this 
point, it appears possible that this re- 
duction in rate of corrosion may be of 
enough importance to justify economical- 
ly the installation of flue gas systems 
entirely regardless of their fire protec- 
tive value. . 

Withdrawing the G: 
One boiler will furnish an adequate 
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Te biggest factor in satisfactory service and long 
life is the proper selection of the right unit for your 
special requirements. Our Engineering Department is 
at your service to help select the proper drive for your 
special job. 
There is a “TITAN” Reducer to fit every require- 
ment in horsepower and reduction ratio. They are 
available in either herringbone or helical types. 


IXL-TITAN Reducers are backed by over 70 years 


engineering and manufacturing experience. 
Write for book giving complete information 


JROKOAUE, 5 
111 N. CANAL ST. Dept. 71 CHICAGO ILL. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities U. S. A. and Canada 
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IXL 
Sales Offices 


NORTHERN INDIANA & CHICAGO 
TERRITORY 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
CALIFORNIA 
Sutor & Co. 

2008 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
- Somers Peterson 
57 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
ILLINOIS 


Wm. McNamee 
530 Fulton St., Peoria, Ill. 
INDIANA, KENTUCKY 
A. H. Tischer 
123 Maryland St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LOUISIANA 
Gibbons & Gordon 
532 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
MISSOURI-KANSAS 
H. G. Bates 
1025 N. 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
F. Noelling 
202 LaSalle Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
NEW YORK 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Eastern Sales Office, Rm. 3403 
225 Soneduay New York City 


. F. Mosedale 
Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, New York 
OHIO 
S. Floyd Keener 
401 Highland Ave., Salem, Ohie 
. Floy eener 
3227 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
S. Floyd Keener 
7 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
S. Floyd Keener 
434 Ferndale Ave.,; Youngstown, Ohie 


OKLAHOMA 
Max E. Landry 
211 Local Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okle. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
W. G. Kerr 
607 Westinghouse Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. H. Snell 
1700 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEXAS 
Geo. J. Fix 
2507 Commerce St., Dal Texas 
Ammex Equipment te 
406 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas 








We Manufacture 


Cut Gears of all kinds 
Micarta Pinions 
Micarta Timing Gears 
Flexible Couplings 
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on the IXL “TITAN” Line. 
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REFLEX GAGES 


have been used for steam boilers 
for 25 years and are now being 
used by leading oil companies for 
indicating oil levels in tanks, tow- 
ers, stills, etc. 











The 
empty 
space 
appears 


WHITE 


The 
liquid - 
shows 
BLACK 





They are safe and durable at the 
highest pressures and tempera- 
tures. We can furnish gages with 
or without valves for every type 
of service. Full information upon 
request. 


JERGUSON GAGE & VALVE CO. 


MYSTIC AVE. AND NORTHERN ARTERY 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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volume of flue gas to displace the oil 
being pumped out in case that boiler is 
furnishing any considerable part of the 
steam required for such operations. The 
disadvantage in connection to more than 
one boiler is that valves must be fur- 
nished so that the branch lines may be 
cut off. On account of the heat and soot 
to which they are exposed, such valves 
frequently give trouble. 

It has been found best to take the flue 
gas from the boiler breeching below th2 
Howden heaters and to concentrate on 
the gas from a single furnace. In this 
way, contamination of the flue gas by 
air leakage or air currents descending 
through the stack can be largely avoided. 
If connection is made into the uptakes 
near the base of the stack, dilution of the 
flue gas with air has sometimes been 
found serious when the boiler is being 
fired light as in pumping out. 

The steam ejectors have been found 
most successful for forcing flue gas into 
the tanks. Before these were used, vari- 
ous types of blowers were tried, but all 
gave trouble from the occasional soot or 
salt water which found its way into 
them. This material created a heavy 
scale, and frequent cleaning was found 
necessary. 

In the steam lines which feed the 
ejectors are two pressure actuated dia- 
phragm valves regulating the flow of 
steam. One of these is connected to the 
cooling water supply line, so that if the 
cooling water pressure fails, the steam 
to the ejectors will be cut off and flue 
gas will no longer be forced to the sys- 
tem. At the same time, a plug cock in 
the line just past the cooler is closed 
automatically. This is to prevent hot gas 
or possibly incandescent particles of soot 
finding their way through the system and 
into the cargo tanks in case the cooler 
does not function. The second regulator 
valve is actuated by the flue gas pres- 
sure in the main line to the deck and 
eargo system, and closes off the steam 
to the ejectors in case the pressure in 
the system rises above a predetermined 
value. 

Gas Handling Capacity 

The pumping rate of the ship’s cargo 
pumps fixes the minimum gas handling 
capacity of the ejectors and flue gas sye- 
tem. In case provision is to be made for 
tank ventilation, the maximum capacity 
should be high so that displacement may 
be carried on rapidly. The “fresh air in- 
take” on the suction side of the ejectors 
is for blowing the tanks out with air 
after ventilating with flue gas as de- 
scribed. This inlet is usually covered by 
a blank flange when not in use, and is 
provided with a screen to prevent debris 
from being sucked into the system. 


It is important that the flue gas be 
cleaned thoroughly of soot, as this tends 
to settle out along the lines and in 
valves; and if left in in sufficient quan- 
tity, will produce a persistent fog or 
smoke in the tanks. Sulphur dioxide is 
present in practically all flue gas to 
greater or less extent, and must be washed 
out. The gases entering the cooler at 
around 400° F. must be cooled to about 
air temperature. Any washer or cooler 
used must be designed so that the gases 
leaving it will not carry suspended salt 
water, as this will accumulate in the 
lines and valves causing stoppage and 
corrosion, and may even contaminate the 
eargo tanks. As much space as possible 
should be provided in the upper section, 
so that separation of suspended particles 
of salt water will be complete. Tests 
have shown that the cooler carries over 
practically no water in suspension even 
at the highest gas rates for which it is 
intended. 

Action of Cooler 

The action of this cooler might be de- 
scribed as that of a froth-type bubble 
tower. Gas arising from the bottom sec- 
tion strikes the lower plate and is con- 
ducted through the water reservoir to a 
dome which turns it back, forcing it 
through a perforated plate submerged in 
a pan of water and into the next gas 
space. This is repeated throughout the 
series of four plates. Water accumulates 
on the plates, and after washing the gas, 
flows through a downpipe onto the plate 
below. The gas is broken up into a mass 
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of fine bubbles on these bubble plates, a 
large area of contract thus being formed. 
A pan or rim around the upper end of 
the downpipes which carry the water 
from plate to plate provides a funnel intv 
which no gas is passing and where the 
water may separate from the gas, thus 
not carrying bubbles into the downpipes. 
Gas or air carried into downpipes or 
drains cuts down the effective capacity 
very materially. 

In a test under operating conditions, 
it was found that this type of cooler 
took out around 98 per cent of the soot. 
In accomplishing this, sulphur dioxide is 
virtually eliminated and the gases are 
satisfactorily cooled. It was found that 
the bubble plate type of washer was more 
efficient and had less tendency to carry 
over salt water than the spray type. 

On account of the restricted space or- 
dinarily available on board ship, gravity 
drains for the cooling water must be 
carefully designed to avoid trouble. The 
cooler should be placed well above the 
water line, and the drain line should 
drop directly down, or at a steep angle 
as far as possible. A horizontal run just 
after the drain leaves the cooler should 
be avoided, and care should be taken that 
no air traps are formed anywhere in the 
piping. 

Precautions Necessary 

Since the flue gas system provides an 
interconnection between the vapor space 
of cargo tanks and combustion space of 
boilers, it is necessary to provide against 
escape of combustible vapor into the boil- 
ers, as well as to guard against sparks 
being carried into the cargo space. The 
cooler itself contains a permanent water 
seal which will extinguish sparks. It 
has a trapped entrance which prevents 
tank vapors from backing up into the 
boiler flues as long as there is water in 
it. While the ejectors are in operation. 
they supply another very effective block- 
ade between the boilers and the tanks. If 
either the steam supply to the ejectors 
or water supply to the cooler should fail, 
the system is shut off by a quick clos- 
ing valve. It consists of a lubricated plug 
cock operated by a steam ram receiving 
its steam supply from the same source 
as the ejectors. The steam supply to the 
ejectors is controlled by a diaphragm 
valve, so that if either it or the cooling 
water supply to the cooler should fai!. 
the pressure in the steam ram is reduced 
until it is overcome by the springs which 
close the valve and thereby shut the en- 
tire system down automatically. Probably 
the most important function of the quick 
closing valve is to furnish protection 
against mistakes in operation which 
might, without it, leave the cargo tanks 
connected to the boiler flues when the 
ship is under way. 

As a further operating safeguard 
against possible misadjustment of valves, 
ete., an alarm system for excessive pres- 
sure or vacuum is provided. A mercury 
manometer may make contact either on 
the pressure or vacuum side, closing 2 
battery circuit which in turn operates a 
relay on the ship’s regular 110-volt cir- 
cuit. The 110-volt circuit is connected 
through an electric horn located in the 
engine room, thus giving a signal in case 
of excessive pressure or vacuum. 

The lead to the manometer is .taken 
from the main deck system forward of 
the after stop valve. In case the auto- 
matic valve closes down for reason of 
failure of cooling water, a vacuum will 
be created and the signal will blow. If, 
during discharging, the mast gate is ac- 
cidentally left closed, pressure rises in 
the deck system and the alarm is sounded. 

In the mast line and a pair of branch 
lines plug cocks are used in the system 
instead of valves. These cocks always al- 
low a good positive shutoff, and have the 
advantage of not becoming jammed with 
accumulations of soot or scale. The 
crews find them simple to operate; and 
when painted a contrasting color, the 
handles indicate whether the cock is 
opened or closed from a considerable dis- 
tance, even at night. ; 

The equipment discussed might be 
termed the essential features necessary t 
the successful installation and operation 
of a flue gas system. However, our ex- 
perience has demonstrated that a number 
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FEPROCK 


ABSORPTION OILS 


Uniform Specifications 


Guaranteed Quality 


Next to efficient plant equipment, quality 
Absorption Oil is the essential factor affect- 
ing the maximum extraction of gasoline 
from casinghead gas. 


For consistent results, this quality Absorption 
Oil must be made to uniform specifications. 


Deep-Rock Absorption Oils are so made. 


For equipment requiring it, a new Special 

Deep-Rock Absorption Oil of low molecular 

weight is now available. This Special 

Absorption Oil is made with the same care 

by the same organization that makes the 

/ . Standard Deep-Rock Absorption Oil, 

long respected for its uniform speci- 
fications. 

















DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 
General Sales Offices: 300 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Refinery: Cushing, Oklahoma 
New York Office: 11] Broadway 


Investigate these characteristics of Deep 
Rock Absorption Oils: 


Maximum concentration of solute. 


Minimum carry-over into run down 
tanks. 


Minimum make-up requirements. 


Low pour test permitting yea~ 
‘round operation. 


Absence of emulsifying bodies. 
Maximum customer satisfaction. 
Write for detailed information regarding 


these Absorption Oils and other products 
of the Deep Rock Research Laboratories. 
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This immense saving in time and money 
has been proved in the field time after 
time. Whether it be a pressure split or 
a leaky collar it can be exactly located. 
It pays for itself on a single job. 


Quick Facts About 
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Leak Indicator 


1 Works By Itself 
2 Stops Exactly At Leak 
3 Eliminates Guess Work 


4 No Chopped Rope Nor 
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A request will bring literature 
describing the tool in detail. 
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Indicator Co. 


Main Office 
137 N. Greenleaf, WHITTIER, CALIF. 


Mid-Continent Branch 


320 East 11th St., Tulsa, Oklahoma 
R. L. Melton, Mgr. 


Mid-C ontinent Distributor 


Pelican Well Tool and 
Supply Co. 
With Stores at— 
El Dorado, Arkansas 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
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of accessories will greatly increase the 
convenience, usefulness, and safety of 
flue gas installations. 

Essential 


It is essential in employing a flue gas 
system to keep inspection hatches or 
ullage plugs closed, and to maintain the 
tanks as nearly gas-tight as possible. 
This means that some method of deter- 
mining the position of the oil height dur- 
ing both loading and discharging must 
be provided. A marine type float gauge, 
especially developed for this service, has 
been installed on some flue gas equipped 
ships. Through a window in the top of 
this gauge head a tape gives the correct 
outage or “ullage” reading at all times 
when the gauge is released for operation. 
The cast aluminum float is counter- 
weighted, so that an even tension is kept 
on the tape and that it runs freely over 
the sheave in the gauge head. The 
counter-weight travels up and down in a 
pipe, or well, closed at the bottom and 
filled with a light lubricating oil. The 
pipe restrains the counter-weight as the 
ship rolls from side to side, while the oil 
contained in the tube serves to damp 
rapid movement or “running” of the tape 
with surging of the cargo and protects 
the tape against corrosion to a large ex- 
tent. The float is guided by a pair of 
wires held taut by heavy springs located 
in the gauge housing. When not in use, 
the float may be reeled up and locked 
securely against the deck to protect it 
and the tape from the wash of the cargo. 

The necessity of using this relatively 
elaborate gauge depends upon the service 
of the vessel on which it is being in- 
stalled. Among the various alternative 
gauging methods, which have been tried 
with varying success, gauge wells have 
been found to be simple, and for a great 
many services quite satisfactory. 

They usually consist of a fairly large 
diameter pipe, say 8-inch or 10-inch, ex- 
tending from the deck to a point close to 
the bottom of the tank. Of course, the 
oil level in such a well will be much 
above the level in the main tank if it is 
under any large pressure, or below it if it 
is under vacuum. If the flue gas piping 
is large, the error in the gauging wells 
ean be held to a moderate value. During 
loading, the error is on the side of safety, 
and disappears as the rate of loading is 
reduced. Besides pressure differential 
errors, variation in gravity of the oil 
loaded and accumulations of water in the 
bottom of tanks into which the well may 
dip contribute to the error involved in 
using gauge wells. 

Breather Valves 

Tank breather valves are not a part of 
the flue gas system, but the use of a flue 
gas system serves to bring out the short- 
comings of unsatisfactory breather valves. 
Breather valves protect against the acci- 
dental closure of vent lines while pump- 
ing in and out. A valve has been spe- 
cially designed in an attempt to over- 
come the troubles possessed by breathers 
of the ordinary type. This valve, which 
has been satisfactory in service, embraces 
the following features: Pop action, high 
lift, high capacity, noncorrosive mate- 
rial, ease of checking setting for both 
vacuum and pressure, good drainage, gen- 
eral sturdiness and tightness under pres- 
sure. 

If, through accident or negligence, a 
tank were to be overfilled, the breather 
valve, designed for the flow of gas, might 
not carry off the stream of oil, and ex- 
cessive stresses would be put on the tank 
accordingly. An emergency relief pro- 
vided at the ullage hole is a good guard 
against such a mishap. The regular 
ullage plug is simply weighted with lead, 
so that its opening pressure is slightly 
greater than that at which the breather 
valves open. A lesser degree of protec- 
tion is obtained by placing a single emer- 
gehcey relief of similar nature in the main 
flue gas line, but the venting capacity 
of such a relief is very limited on ac- 
count of the size of the lines leading to it, 
they being designed for gas flow. 

One of the questions which becomes 
important to the operators of a flue gas 
system is whether the mixture in tanks 
connected to such a system is really free 
from explosion hazard. In judging the 
suitability of flue gas for protection 
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against the formation of explosive mix- 
tures, carbon dioxide is the easiest con- 
stituent to test for. As a criterion, it 
varies with a variation in fuels, but with 
any given fuel it may safely be relied 
upon. In judging the safety of mixtures 
of flue gas and gasoline or oil vapor, 
where there is any doubt that the prod- 
ucts of combustion sufficiently dilute the 
incidental air present, it is sometimes 
necessary to test for one other constitu- 
ent in addition to carbon dioxide. Of the 
three other constituents ordinarily pres- 
ent—nitrogen, oxygen, and gasoline va- 
por—it is usually easiest and most con- 
venient to test for the gasoline vapor. 

A study of the data available indicates 
that when the carbon dioxide content is 
above about 5.4 per cent in any mixture 
containing petroleum vapor, air, and flue 
gas from a properly regulated oil fire, 
the mixture will never be explosive. To 
allow a factor of safety, our operating 
instructions require that the flue gas go- 
ing to cargo tanks should contain at 
least 9 per cent carbon dioxide. 

Diluting Oxygen 

An oil which is volatile enough suf- 
ficiently to dilute the oxygen present 
with its own vapor may have a non- 
explosive mixture above it without the 
presence of flue gas. If flue gas is added 
to such a mixture, the carbon dioxide 
content of the resulting mixture might 
be below 5.4 per cent, and the vapor 
space might still be nonexplosive. Hence. 
after the flue gas is mixed with gasoline 
vapor in the cargo tanks, judging the 
safety of the mixture from analysis may 
become a little more complicated. The 
chart shown was compiled (largely on 
the basis of the Bureau of Mines data 
summarized in Bulletin No. 279) so that 
results of tests for carbon dioxide and 
gasoline vapor might readily be _ in- 
terpreted. 

The above discussion has been restrict- 
ed to steam vessels. The exhaust from 
Diesel engines at best has too much oxy- 
gen to furnish dependable protection, 
since these engines run with considerable 
excess air. Fuel oil may be burned in 
donkey boilers to generate auxiliary 
steam, or in flue gas generators designed 
for this specific purpose to give flue gas 
of satisfactory quality. We understad 
that some special generators are now in 
successful operation on board ship. A 
barrel of fuel oil will supply sufficient 
gas of satisfactory composition to take 
the place of approximately 18,000 bbls. 
of oil as the vessel is being discharged. 

At present all of Standard Oil Co. of 
Calif.’s large steam tankers (over 9,000 
tons) are equipped with flue gas systems. 

The Standard Oil Co. of California has 
prepared a brief statement of the flue gas 
system and distributed it among ship op- 
erators. To those who expressed interest, 
a general description, together with draw- 
ings, has been furnished gratis. When it 
is decided to build one or more of these 
systems, and the benefit of our experience 
is desired, a complete set of detailed 
plans is furnished at cost. 


MEANING OF GASOLINE 
DISTILLATION CURVE 


(Continued from Page 144) 
starting curves may cross, and we have 
a condition in which vapor lock will oc- 
cur, with any fuel on which the engine 
will start. Similarly, for a given auto- 
mobile, the range narrows as the pro- 
pane content of the gasoline increases. 

It is clearly desirable, from the stand- 
point of the oil refiner and the general 
public, that as large as possible a frac- 
tion of the products of refining shall be 
available for automobile use, since this 
involves economy of manufacture, and 
conservation of natural resources. It is 
also just as clearly desirable from the 








. Standpoint. of the automobile manufac- 


turer that his product shall operate sat- 
isfactorily on as wide a range of furl 
as possible. 

The oil refiner may contribute his part 
to increasing the permissible range by 
eliminating propane from his gasoline; 
and should, of course, provide a fuel 
whose 10 per cent points will lie between 
such limits as may be satisfactory in 1 
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reasonably well designed fuel system. 
The automobile manufacturer may con- 
tribute his part by providing an efficient 
choke, and by studying the temperatures 
reached in his fuel system and keeping 
them as low as possible by appropriate 
details of location, insulation, etc. “The 
cooler the fuel, the less trouble from 
vapor lock” is axiomatic. 
Acceleration 

Ease of acceleration is a more complex 
factor than those discussed above. It is 
related to points on the A.S.T.M. distil- 
lation curve * * * * between the 10 per 
cent and 90 per cent points, depending 
on the type of engine and the conditions. 
In general, the relative acceleration char- 
acteristics of two fuels may be deter- 
mined by comparing the temperatures at 
which certain percentages are evaporated 
in the A.S.T.M. test, the particular per- 
centage being determined by the mani- 
fold temperature. The lower the mani- 
fold temperature, the lower the per cent 
evaporated to be selected for the compari- 
son. ‘The types of manifold and car- 
buretor are also involved, and it may be 
noted that if it were possible to adjust 
the air-fuel ratio and accelerating charge 
for each individual fuel used, it would 
be possible to achieve essentially identi- 
eal acceleration characteristics for the 
different fuels. It cannot be said that 
the data so far available constitute a 
complete answer to the problem, but they 
have resulted in the development of an 
important research tool, a portable ac- 
celerometer, by means of which the ac- 
celeration characteristics of different 
fuels in a given engine, or of a given 
fuel in an engine with different carbure- 
tor and manifold characteristics, may be 
studied. By the use of this instrument, 
the automotive engineer is enabled to de- 
termine the advantages and disadvan- 
tages, from the standpoint of accelera- 
tion, of different types of fuel induction 
systems, and the oil refiner may deter- 
mine the performance of his fuels in en- 
gines of different types. Out of such re- 
searches may be expected to come im- 
provements in the acceleration charac- 
teristics of fuel induction systems, and a 
clearer understanding of the relation 
thereto of fuel volatility. 

Crankcase Dilution 

The temperature of complete vaporiza- 
tion and the tendency to crankcase dilu- 
tion are both determined by the 90 per 
cent ® * point on the A.S.T.M. distillation 
curve. Neither of these factors seem 
as critical in its significance as those pre- 
viously discussed. From the 90 per cent 
point may be calculated the dew point of 
the gasoline, and hence the temperature 
at which a dry mixture is formed in the 
manifold for any given air-fuel mixture. 
Figure 4 illustrates these relationships. 
The abscissae are the A.S.T.M. tempera- 
tures for 90 per cent evaporated, and the 
ordinates are the minimum temperatures 
at which complete vaporization can occur. 
The various curves are for different air- 
fuel ratios supplied by the carburetor. 
For illustration, for a 12-1 air-fuel ratio, 
and for a fuel whose 90 per cent point 
is at 392° F., the manifold temperature 
must be at least 152° F. to form a dry 
mixture. The question of the relative ef- 
fectiveness of wet and dry mixtures in 
engine performance is still a controver- 
sial one, and will not be discussed here. 
An abnormally high 90 per cent point 
produces excessive crankcase dilution, and 
it is evident that for this reason alone 
the 90 per cent point must be held with- 
in reasonable limits. 

Fuel Economy 

While the work outlined above has 
shown the importance of fuel volatility 
on starting, vapor lock, ete., it may be 
noted that preceding this work a statis- 
tical study of the performance of auto- 
mobiles under road conditions indicates ? 
* that the effect of volatility on fuel 
economy is a relatively minor one, and 
is of a much smaller magnitude than the 
effect on economy which may be pro- 
duced by careful control of the air-fuel 
ratio. 

“Initial” and “Endpoint” 

_It should be pointed out that the va- 
rious investigations carried out on the 
volatility of fuels have shown conclusive- 
ly that neither the initial nor the final 
distillation temperature, or endpoint, has 
any significant relation to the engine per- 
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formance of a fuel; and it is highly de- 
sirable that these terms should pass into 
disuse. 
Conclusions 

It cannot be emphasized too stronglv 
that the relation of fuel volatility to en- 
gine performance is a mutual problem, 
involving the co-operation of the automvu- 
tive engineer and the oil refiner. A 
sound technical basis is now available 
for such co-operation. The automotive 
engineer can help the refiner and the 
public by increasing the range of fuels 
on which his engines will operate, and 
thus make available a larger fraction of 
the available crude oil, and permit lower 
refining costs. The oil refiner, on the 
other hand, must co-operate in provid- 
ing a fuel which will operate satisfac- 
torily over as wide a range of conditions 
as possible in an engine of at least rea- 
sonably good design. The fundamental 
principles by which these results may be 
accomplished are now largely available, 
and are ouflined in this paper. It re- 
mains only for those responsible for the 
progress of both industries to see to it 
that these principles are applied, and 
that the intelligent study of the last few 
years is continued and expanded. 
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UNITIZATION LAND 
AND LEASE ASPECTS 


(Continued from Page 148) 
nite nature as to reflect favorably on 
some particular portion of the block. The 
partnership, consequently, having pai. 
for the benefits of the test, should re- 
main intact until all leases in the block 
are disposed of by joint release or by 
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You will find in the McCord “LD’’—the answer to every 
lubricator requirement. Such features as these are the reason: 














Pump units can be removed and replaced with- 
out interrupting the operation of the lubricator. 


As long as there is oil visible in the gauge glass 
the “LD” will continue to deliver oil. 


The flow can be regulated from one-tenth 
of a drop to ten full drops per revolution of the 
pump. 
It pumps any grade, from the lightest mineral 
oil to the heaviest cylinder oil. 


Pumps can be inserted either way, which is 
often an advantage when working under 
crowded conditions. 


A new type, hinged filler cap is used, per- 
mitting ease and rapidity of filling. 








Are these features not convincing? Most of them are exclu- 
sive with McCord. Specify the “LD” on new compressors 
and engines or for replacement on present equipment—it 
makes good engines better. 
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individual withdrawals. It seems that 
the latter standpoint, in view of cases of 
production later developed on dissolved 
pooled acreage, is far more sound and 
consonant with true equity. Another 
somewhat debated point is: “What may 
be considered as individual purchase of 
leases or royalty in the vicinity of the 
unit operation? And what should be con- 
sidered a partnership acquisition?” The 
expediencies of leasing often require 
sudden decisions and quick purchases, and 
individual action must be taken. Such 
eases have no set rules. However, the 
principle may well hold that individual 
purchases, whether royalty or lease, by 
a partner in an area reflected on by unit 
operation should always be offered to the 
other unit holders, each partner being 
allowed to participate up to his propor- 
tion and the originator absorbing the pro- 
portion rejected by any of the partners. 

Just what lease or royalty may be 
classified as “reflected on” would have 
to be established by local conditions. 
Probably this principle may become even 
more complicated and controversial where 
concerns own subsidiary royalty invest- 
ment companies, or where the rules of a 
company permit its employes iatitude for 
royalty investments. There is no doubt 
that fear of limitation of its own activi- 
ties, or those of its employes or affiliated 
companies, has had its deterring influence 
in securing hearty endorsement by some 
concerns of unit operations. 


Small Operator Benefits 

There has been one deceptive fear that 
has kept this movement from the success 
it deserves. The smaller operator has 
sometimes felt that in unit operation 
there is a loss of individuality and the 
personal protection that he has always 
jealously guarded. A study of actual ex- 
amples will prove that such is not the 
case; instead, unit operation is the real 
salvation of the marginal operators 
through increased earnings from these 
projects. Under fractional interests, his 
smaller purse may be more broadly ap- 
plied to diversify his investments; while 
the division of burden will lighten the 
enormous expenditures demanded in out- 
lays for modern deep drilling and ex- 
penses of continuous development. 

True, for all of us, the oil “game” is 
over, but in the oil industry the oppor- 
tunities of each are enhanced. 

Disagreements, up to this stage of the 
development of unit operation, have been 
decided by mutual adjustments; but in 
a broader application of this type of op- 
eration it can be expected that matters 
involving principles will, from time to 
time, come into dissension. In anticipa- 
tion of such occasions, along with stand- 
ard contracts and also standard usage, it 
would be extremely timely for the com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tue studying unit operation to define and 
secure a membership sanction of certain 
general principles to apply to such 
usages. It is probable that, as an out- 
growth of such a move, this committee, 
or a subcommittee thereof, may ultimate- 
ly evolve to function as an informal um- 
pire as between partners in disputes on 
question of such principles. 


Future Expansion 

No picture of unit operation would be 
quite complete without a sketch of its 
prospects in future expansions. With the 
sound fundamental legal and practical 
basis of partnership to build on, there is 
no inherent limit of size, area or number 
of partners, to inhibit the expansion and 
application of this form of development. 
Just as with any growth that is sound, 
whether it be buildings that tower to- 
wards the 100-story mark or wells that 
are even now planning depths that reach 
to 10,000 feet, we may expect unit op- 
eration, which now merely contemplates 
the grouping of a few leases, to grow 
into co-operative efforts that will scien- 
tifically explore and test larger and 
larger areas with increasing numbers of 
partners in such projects. There are 
certain fundamentals, however, that must 
be recognized and that must become a 
part of the fabric of such large unit op- 
eration to insure its popularity. The 
principle of distribution of responsibility 
and management of various phases of 
these projects must be inaugurated; some 
distribution of the geological, leasing and 
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ing, and marketing duties must be 
worked out so that partners in the larger 
unit projects may have actual participa- 
tion in the work of these projects with 
which to occupy parts of their own par- 
ticular organizations. Such division of 
duty would not appreciably increase over- 
head, but would serve to reconcile many 
now reluctant to co-operate in an en- 
dorsement and application of the prac- 
tice. The principle of equality of op- 
portunity of each of the partners to prof- 
it by the collateral investments in royai- 
ty, or additional leases, must be sedulous- 
ly protected, and the highest of ethical 
standards maintained in both the letter 
and spirit of these agreements. Unit op- 
eration is gradually building its own by- 
laws of procedure in these matters, but 
those who have the trusteeship in such 
operations now being conducted should 
lay the foundation stones of future tra- 
ditions of administration and interpre- 
tation in the broadest spirit of fair play. 
They must pioneer not only the principles 
that are proving to the industry at large 
that unit operation is the most soundly 
profitable form of development, but also 
that under this form of exploration the 
individual operator has a greater oppor- 
tunity to prosper and build the larger 
success in business to which he is en- 
titled. 

The time has come for the lessons of 
experience to be reduced from informal 
precedents into a group of definitely set 
out obligations and enunciated principles 
upon which the future may be built with 
uniform standards. This task of provid- 
ing the mechanics of standard contracts 
and accounting. and of establishing the 
equities of conduct to govern the usages 
as between unit partners, is one to whicn 
the American Petroleum Institute should 
lend the sanction of its prestige. 





MANUAL OF SAFETY 
PRACTICE FOR FIRE 


(Continued from Page 140) 
oil companies operating in the United 
States are practically the same—modi- 
fied, of course, by the variety of products 


and the extent of their business; but, gen- 
erally speaking, the risk to life and prop- 
erty is much the same irrespective of lo- 
cation or the size of the company. It 
is most fortunate for the industry that 
such a degree of immunity from fire haz- 
ards exists, as apparently obtains today 
throughout this country. This indicates 
that the industry is aware of the hazards 
existing, and is at present exercising 
great care in the operation of its facili- 
ties. On the other hand, a number of 
most serious and regrettable accidents and 
destructive fires have occurred, and any- 
thing which can be done to disseminate 
knowledge of value in preventing loss of 
life or property due to fires or explosions 
should be encouraged by the industry as 
a whole; and, further, the taking of such 
steps by the industry would tend to fore- 
stall legislation which might be prohib- 
itory in many cases. 





We propose, therefore, that the indus- 
try codify, in the form of a manual of 
safety practice for fire prevention and 
protection, the most up-to-date knowledge 
covering the various phases of the indus- 
try’s work. We feel that the necessity 
for this manual is extremely urgent. Just 
as the boiler code is recognized by steam 
engineers and legislative bodies generally 
as embodying the best practice in steam 
engineering, so we feel that the oil indus- 
try should have a code embodying the 
best practices for oil engineering. Such 
a code would require numerous revisions, 
additions, etc., from time to time; but we 
strongly urge that the attempt be made, 
backed by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, to assemble in manual form methods 
and materials of the oil industry which 
can be regarded as representing their lat- 
est and best practices from a fire pre 
vention and protection standpoint. 

A united effort such as advocated, made 
in the interest of safety to life and prop- 
erty, would be reflected in unlooked for 
economies of installation and operation 
that would well repay the necessary ef- 
fort and that would result in untold bene- 
fit to the whole industry. 
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CANADIAN FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 70) 
shutoff. This test is nearly 1,000 feet 
in the Devonian limestone, and is the 
first test in the Border Field to pene 
trate the Devonian. Small oil and gas 
shows have been reported. 

In the Lethbridge area, Texas-Imperi- 
al’s No. 1, LSD 14, Section 22-8-22w4, 
has cellar dug and is reported rigging 
up, test to spud in about November 15. 

Red Coulee Field 

On the Alberta end of the Red Coulee 
Field, drilling operations are practically 
at a standstill, except in the northwest- 
ern extension. Alberta Pacific Consoli- 
dated’s No. 1, LSD 2, Section 4-1-16w4, 
which at one time looked like a small 
pumper at 2,460 feet failed to hold up 
and after being off production for some 
weeks is being abandoned and plugged. 

t on Red Coulee 

In a recent address to the Calgary 
branch of the Canadian Engineering In- 
stitute, Dr. T. B. Williams of Calgary, 
consulting geologists for Alberta Pacific 
Consolidated Oils, Ltd., and discoverer of 
the Red Coulee Field, discussed prospects 
in that area. While he did not predict 
any spectacular wells, he believed the 
field would become of increasing impor- 
tance with the peak of production reached 
in 1932. In the 13 months since com- 
pletion of Vanalta’s No. 1 discovery well, 
18 producers have been completed and 8 
dusters, and 13 wells are either drilling 
or temporarily shut down in horizons 
above the producing sands. The present 
potential production Doctor Williams es- 
timated at 800 bbls., with 300 bbls. on 
the Canadian side and 500 bbls. on the 
Montana side; the companies receiving 
around $1.60 a bbl. The crude yielcs 
27 per cent gasoline and 2% per cent 
kerosene. In 12 months Vanalta’s No. 1, 
in spite of delay in getting on the pump 
and in deepening, has produced around 
15,500 bblis., and is now making 55 bbls. 
a day from a sand at 2,478 feet. 

Doctor Williams described the Red 
Coulee Field as a type of anticline of 
which not a great deal could be expected 
in the way of spectacular production, as 
the closure was not great. The Vanalta 
well log shows that the bit passed 
through 140 feet: of sand and gravel, 10+) 
feet of Milk River sandstone and 1,700 
feet of Colorado shales before obtaining 
production just above the Madison. The 
oil flow was encountered below a gas 
flow of 3,000,000 feet. 

Ribstone Field 

In the Ribstone Field, Meridian Oils’ 
No. 3, LSD 4, Section 16-45-1w4, has 
not yet been given a test of the produc- 
tion encountered at 1,882 feet, but it is 
reported production may run 300 bbls., 
making it the best yet drilled. Ribstone 
Oils, Ltd., which under the direction of 
Ray L. Cook handled the drilling for 
Meridian Oils, is planning to keep two 
rigs through the winter, and Meridian’s 
No. 4 will be started this fall. Mem- 
bers of the Cardium Syndicate of Cal- 
gary have decided to organize a company 
to handle the development of acreage on 
the structure and No. 1 test has been 
located in LSD 16, Section 16-45-1w4. 
The acreage is being secured from Rib- 
stone Oils, Ltd., and location was made 
on recommendation of Geologist F. J. 8S. 
Sur. The four potential producers are 
shut in pending the securing of a satis- 
factory market for the heavy crude, small 
quantities of which have been taken out 
for testing by the Canadian National 
Railways for fuel oil purposes. 

Fort Norman Field 

Renewal of drilling in the Far North 
by the Atlas Exploration Co. and allie‘ 
interests directs attention to the pioneer 
attempt by Imperial Oil, Ltd., some 10 
years ago to develop the northern oil 
areas.. According to a report prepared 
under direction of Charles Stewart, for 
mer minister of the interior: “Geologists 
and oil experts feel that oil in commer- 
cial quantities and of a high grade will 
be found when, under the combined urge 
of better transportation facilities and the 
development of markets for the oil and 
its product, more detailed and extensive 
search for productive horizons is in- 
stituted.” 

British Columbia Operations 

In the Fraser Valley, British Columbia, 
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International Pipe Line Co.’s No. 2 on 
Lulu Island near Steveston is reportei 
to have encountered at 600 feet a fair 
flow of gas, estimated 500,000 feet. The 
test is having some trouble with quick- 
sand. 

On the Tobacco Plains near Dorr, in 
southeastern British Columbia, Pacific 
Petrol Products’ No. 1 is reported drill- 
ing. ‘The Dorr test started with 21%- 
inch hole in glacial drift; about 80 feet 
of drift is expected, and commercial pro- 
duction is thought possible at 2,500 feet. 
The location is inside the town of Dorr 
and on the south slope of a fold wita 
about 40 per cent dip. Drilling opera- 
tions are in charge of Red Willey and 
R. I. McCutcheon. R. H. McCutcheon, 
who drilled in the Pincher Creek area 
more than 20 years ago and later in Mon 
tana and other states, has general charge 
of operations. Officers of the company 
are: President, Arthur J. Daniels, Es- 
quimalt, British Columbia; vice presi- 
dent, Horace W. Baker, Victoria; man- 
aging director, Anthony Anderson; direc- 
tors, O. A. Homer, R. 8S. Robinson, A. 
W. Stewart, Fred S. Barrett, Victoria, 
A. J. Fouracre, Nanaimo. 


Saskatchewan Drilling 

In Saskatchewan, Simpson Oil Co.’s 
No. 1, Section 9-29-25w2, is reported to 
have got the lime and is now drilling in 
that formation considerably below 2,200 
feet. 

At Biggar, Saskatchewan, a town lot test 
is being started by Biggar Oil & Gas Co. 
Contract for No. 1 has been let to the 
Canadian Layne Co. which has 84-foot 
derrick up and is installing machinery. 
The Biggar company’s holdings cover 1,- 
600 acres east, north and west of Biggar 
and including a portion of the townsite. 

Manitoba Structure Tests 

In Manitoba, Commonwealth Petrole- 
ums, Ltd., of Calgary, has started a se 
ries of structure tests near Manitou, in 
the southern part of the province. 


Nova Scotia Test 

In the province of Nova Scotia, Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd., is drilling an important 
wildcat test in Colchester County about 
30 miles north of Truro and 6 miles west 
of Scotsburn. Location was made follow- 
ing extensive structure testing. Drilling 
was started in September and according 
to the latest report the well had reached 
a depth of 910 feet, with no showings 
of importance. 

Drilling in Quebec 

In the province of Quebec, a consid- 
erable development is apparently in pros- 
pect. Dr. W. A. Parks has conducted a 
careful survey of the structural geology 
of the lowlands of the St. Lawrence be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal with especial 
attention to oil and gas _ possibilities. 
Large tracts have been staked for gas 
and oil. Some 200,000 acres have bee: 
blanketed in the past 12 months, both 
north and south of the St. Lawrence. 
The acreage lies in the counties of Port- 
neuf, St. Maurice, Berthier, L’Assomp- 
tion, Laval, Nicolet, Yamaska, Richelieu 
and Vercheres. Drilling was commenced 
this season near Lanoraie, where three 
shallow wells have been completed, some 
gas being reported. Another test has re- 
cently been started at Lachevrotiere. 

Ontario Fields 


In the old Ontario shallow fields, the 
recent reduction in crude oil prices to 
$1.50 for Petrolia and $1.57 for Oi! 
Springs crude is expected to seriously 
curtail production. Representations were 
recently made to the new Federal Gov 
ernment in favor of the restoration of 
the former government petroleum bounty 
of 52% cents per barrel. No action on 
this request can be taken until after the 
Federal parliament reassembles in Feb- 
ruary; but it is generally expected the 
bounty will be restored. This aid, how- 
ever, will little more than offset the re 
cent reduction in the price of crude. 
amounting to 45 cents per barrel. 

Edward E. Taylor, formerly interested 
in Albera oil operations, is investigating 
reported possibilities of crude oil in West. 
worth County near Hamilton, and in 
Wellington County. near Guelph an 
Rockton. 

In Mosa Township, Middlesex County, 
Southern Ontario Gas Co.’s No. 4 test 
for gas in the Clinton sands is reported 
drilling. 
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in the casing head out of the way of the pumping 
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GREETINGS 


A. P. L 


SHELL extends a hearty 
greeting to the oil men and 
delegates to the 1930 Conven- 
tion of the American Petro- 
leum Institute in Chicago. 
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DETERMINATION OF 
EVAPORATION LOSSES 


(Continued from Page 78) 
sample in question is thus found in the 
vapor pressure determination itself. 

Determinations by Vapor Pressure 
Method 
The method and apparatus developed 
at Whiting for determining the vapor 
pressures of gasoline have already been 





described. Measured amounts of dry air “ 


are bubbled through a gasoline sample at 
standard temperature in such a manner 
as to ensure practical saturation; the re- 
sulting vapor volume is determined, and 
the decrease in liquid volume is also de- 
termined. Simple calculations then per- 
mit computation of the vapor pressure 
of the sample. Successive determinations 





on 


Figure 3—Displacement test—coating roof. 


are made on the same gasoline until 
about 5 per cent has been evaporated, 
and the data are represented on a semi- 
log plot of vapor pressure vs. percentage 
evaporated. Several such plots appear in 
later figures. 

Any evaporation loss which has been 
incurred by a gasoline will be reflected 
in a lowered vapor pressure curve on the 
depleted gasoline. If the vapor pressure 
curves for the original and the final gas- 
oline are plotted on the same scale, the 
horizontal displacement between the two 
is a direct measure of the loss.1 Since the 
two curves are not usually quite parallel, 
the loss is taken as the average of the 
horizontal displacement at several points. 
Initial vapor pressures are disregarded, 
since erratic results sometimes appear 
within the first 0.5 per cent off, due pos- 
sibly to differences in dissolved air. 

The accuracy of this method has been 
checked by tests both in the field and in 
the laboratory. Four field storage tanks 
(117’x40’) were gauged before and after 
a period of evaporation and samples for 
vapor pressure measurements taken at 
the same time by a method described 
later. Table 1 gives the results. 










TABLE 1—COMPARISON 
GAUGES 
a Loss. ‘ 

From com- 
puted vapor 

By gauging pressures 


WITH FIELD 





%) (%) 
First tank ... 0.22 0.25 
Second tank .......... 0.33 0.32 
oO eee 0.26 0.37 
WUTC CORN 20 occcccce 0.12 0.12 


In the laboratory tests varying per- 
centages were evaporated from a_ series 
of flasks filled with a standard 60 A.P.I. 
gasoline. Weights and densities (by 
pycnometer) were obtained before and 
after evaporation and the volume per- 
centage loss computed from these data. 
Vapor pressures were obtained on the 
original and on each of the final gaso- 


~~. 


The assumptions here involved are that: 
(1) the actual gasoline lost contains the 
various ligkt hydrocarbons in the same pro- 
Portions as exist in the saturated vapor; 
(2) as a corollary, the temperature during 
loss is close enough to 75° F. so that the 
telative vapor pressures of the light hydro- 
Cfarbons are the same as at 75° F.; and 
(3) the loss is not great enough to require 
correction for a change in gasoline basis 
such as is made by Wiggins. The validity 
of the first assumption is indicated by the 
data presented. As regards the second, the 
temperature during loss could be 30° F, 
away from the 76° F. standard without 
Causing appreciable error. The third as- 
sumption is permissible for the small losses 
occurring in this work, but correction would 
be advisable where a loss of 3 per cent or 
more was involved. 


lines. The result, given in Fable 2, indi- 
cate good accord between the two meth- 
ods. The small effect of correcting the 
vapor pressure curves by Wiggins’ meth- 
od over this range of losses is evident 
from a comparison of the third and 
fourth columns. 


TABLE 2—COMPARISON WITH WEIGHED 
LOSSES 





o Loss ~ 
Computed 


from -—Computed from—, 





weight vapor pressure 
Sample and density Uncorrected Corrected 

No. (%) (%) (%) 

1 0.52 0.51 0.52 

2 1.30 1.28 1.31 

3 2.49 2.32 2.36 

4 2.93 2.87 2.91 

5 3.44 3.45 3.48 

6 4.16 4.08 4.11 
Storage Tests 


The vapor pressure method has been 
applied to the detection of losses in stor- 
age tanks at Whiting during the past 
eight months with the object of testing its 
accuracy and practicability and of check- 
ing on the losses incurred in specific tank 
installations. 

Preliminary to these tests a definite 
sampling procedure was_ established. 
Since the average tank can be sampled 
only through the thief hatch, samples 
were taken through this hatch and at ra- 
rious depths. The procedure in collecting 
samples was to lower a stoppered bottle 
to the desired depth, pull the rock, bring 
the bottle up, empty, and _ restopper 
quickly, and then fill a second time for 
the actual sample. The bottle was im- 
mediately stoppered with an _ oversize 
cork, shellacked over the top, and stored 
in an ice box. Duplicate samples were 
taken at the same time, and this proce- 
dure has been followed throughout. 

The vapor pressures obtained on these 
samples are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—EFFECT OF DEPTH OF SAM- 
PLE BELOW SURFACE 


Per cent -—vVapor pressure, mm.——, 
evapo- mercury at 75° F. 
rated 2in. 10 ft. 20 ft. 30 ft. 39 ft. 

Histy ceremee 416 429 440 440 445 
| ee 395 406 405 405 405 
aes 372 381 380 380 379 
1.5 350 359 357 355 356 
ae ee 330 333 335 3832 334 
Ml wsadnaees 310 312 312 311 315 


It will be observed that the 2-inch sam- 
ple is distinctly lower in vapor pressure 
than the others, due presumably to sur- 
face evaporation. Further, the initial va- 
por pressure, as indicated by only 0.1 per 


cent evaporated, exhibits a definite 
though slight increase with increasing 
depth. With these two exceptions, the 


agreement is quite satisfactory, especially 
since initial vapor pressures are disre- 
garded in the method of estimating losses. 
On the basis of this and a similar test, 
the midpoint of the depth, e.g., the 20-foot 
level in this case, was selected as stand- 
ard for sampling. . 


Typical Results 


Typical results of the storage loss tests 
are shown in Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 
contains vapor pressure data from five 
samples taken at intervals between Jan- 
uary 13 and June 14, 1930. The upper 
and lower lines represent respectively the 


> 
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Figure 4—Displacement test—standard roof. 


vapor pressure curves at the beginning 
and end of this period. The average hori- 
zontal displacement is 0.05 per cent, cor- 
responding to a loss per month of only 
0.01 per cent. The 0.05 per cent loss 
here indicated is about equal to the prob- 
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able accuracy of the vapor pressure de- 





ANOTHER New PLANT 
joins the ranks of 
STERLING USERS 


The Taylor Refining Co.— 
a 5000 barrel plant—is 
100% Sterling equipped for 
condensers and coolers. 


— Also Sterling Bubble 
Caps in their Towers. 





This is not the result of 
chance—It was not bought 
blindly—The purchase was 
based on exact knowledge 
—The same men, careful 
engineers, have built three 
other plants in which they 
used Sterling. They knew. 


It will pay you toinvestigate 
Sterling for your plant. 





FOR SALE BY THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANIES 


Industrial Division 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY — 


Division of 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


Factory: Springfield, IIl. 








816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
935 Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 40 West 40th St., New York 
4th and Townsend Streets, San Francisco, California 
3251 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 
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If you have a particularly difficult problem in ventilation 0.2 
in the production fields, refineries, or storage houses, we D ERRI C K S me 
will furnish Allen Turbine Ventilators of suitable size Mi: 
































and engineer the job. If the completed installation does 
not prove entirely satisfactory, it will not cost you one cent. 
That is our guarantee. Executives of the petroleum indus- 
try who are responsible for the protection of life and 
property from dangerous gas, oil and gasolene fumes, and 
who are not familiar with the tremendous full automatic 
exhaust capacity of Allen Turbines, should immediately 
investigate. 

Built of Monel Copper or Armco Ingot Tite Cote Gal- 
vanized Iron, they will last the life of the building. 
Allen engineers are at your service. Write today for cata- 
log and prices. 


—when invested in Washington Structural Steel Derricks. 
The buyer who takes into consideration the length and 
character of service rendered, gets not only his dol- 
lar’s worth, but also an extra dividend in thorough 
satisfaction. Many such buyers see that their 

drilling equipment includes Washington Steel 
Derricks because they know they'll get a 
dollar’s worth for every dollar they spend. 
Some of our derricks have already 
drilled more than 25 wells and are still 
on the job. Washington Steel Der- 
ricks represent investments in in- 
definite use and practical inde- 
structibility. 


Why Experiment? Wash- 
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terminations. This tank was protected by 
a standard breather bag, the installation 
consisting of three 117’x40’ tanks to one 
18,000 cubic foot bag. The equipment 
was in good condition, and the loss re- 
sults are somewhat typical for the Whit- 
ing storage tanks, practically all of which 
are similarly protected. The average of 


‘12 such tanks shows a loss of 0.03 per 


cent per month. 


Figure 2 gives results on a tank where 
the protection was unsatisfactory due to 
air leakage at the eaves. Five samples 
were taken between December 30, 1929, 
and, April 23, 1930, but only three are 
shown: the first, last, and the March 14 
samples. The total loss over this period 
is 0.9 per cent from the average displace- 
ment of the two curves, equivalent to 
0.24 per cent per month. The inter- 
mediate data indicate that the rate of 
evaporation was less than this up to 
March 14 and greater for the last period, 
as might be expected from weather con- 





ore 


Figure 5—Effect of method of sampling. 


ditions. Several other large tanks, with 
no protection or with leaks in the system, 
showed losses from 0.2 to 0.3 per cent per 
month over a corresponding period. 


Gauged Losses 


It is interesting to compare these re- 
sults with the gauged losses reported in 
an earlier paper from this laboratory. 
The average losses at that time were es- 
timated at 0.25 per cent per month for 
unprotected tanks and 0.04 per cent for 
tanks with breather bags, checking closely 
with the present determinations. It is 
true that these estimates were applied 
over only a seven-month period from 
March 1 to September 30, whereas cur- 
rent data include winter conditions. The 
difference in weather, however, is largely 
neutralized by the fact that gasoline man- 
ufactured and stored in winter has a 
higher volatility than summer gasoline. 
These data, therefore, not only confirm 
the high efficiency of breather bag equip- 
ment as a means of conservation, but em- 
phasize the need for protective measures 
on gasoline even during the cold weather 
months. 


Displacement Losses 

The chief utility of the vapor pressure 
method is not, however, in measuring stor- 
age losses, where gauging can be em- 
ployed, but in studying evaporation losses 
due to movement of stocks. For such 
purposes the gasoline may be sampled 
at various stages in its movement, and 
the vapor pressure measurements will 
give the percentage evaporated at any 
time. Accurate gauging is quite imprac- 
ticable for work of this type except in a 
few special cases. Of course, leakage and 
spillage losses cannot be detected by this 
method. 

Recent tests at Whiting on stock move- 
ment in large standard and floating-roof 
tanks well illustrate the application of 
vapor pressures to this problem. The test 
Procedure consisted in moving a layer of 
gasoline up and down in the tank by 
means of water beneath the gasoline, re- 
peating or varying the cycle as desired, 
and determining the vapor pressure of the 
tank contents at stated intervals. By 
using only a few feet of gasoline in a 
60’x40’ tank, the loss was magnified in 
Percentage, permitting greater accuracy 
in estimating losses from vapor pressure 
data. Only one tank and a small amount 
of gasoline were required for a test, and 
no complications of line or pump losses 
were introduced. 
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The data and results of these tests are 
given in Figures 3 and 4 and in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Displacement Tests 





Inspection on initial Floating Standard 
gasoline— roof tank roof tank 
Gravity, “APL ....... GR 60.7° F. 
LE ae ee 88° F. 100° F. 
fk ER eee 153° F. 162° F. 
De OP GUE Biss diode os 225° F 208° F. 
Cn rer ee 272° F 249° F 
ff fC >See 362° F, 340° F 
Maximum 388° F. 
BM ic knead: r 2.0 
re ee Apr. 8-28, July 9-18 
1930 1930 
Temperature of gasoline 50° F. 7 =. 


Floating Roof Tank 
Per cent Per cent 


Volume 
No. of displaced 


Gasoline losson_ losson 
intank gasoline volume 


cycles (gallons) (gallons) intank pumped 
74,050 
8 5,140,000 0.30 0.0043 
73,830 
10 5,450,000 0.28 0.0038 
73,630 
18 10,590,000 0.57 
on original 
Pr re ee ey ae 0.0040% 


Standard Roof Tank 

Per cent Per cent 
Gasoline losson  losson 
intank gasoline volume 


Volume 
No. of displaced 


cycles (gallons) (gallons) intank pumped 

106,000 

2 1,330,000 0.40 0.032 
105,580 

2 1,310,000 ° 0.38 0.031 
105,180 

2 1,310,000 0.59 0.047 
104,560 

2 1,350,000 0.53 0.041 
104,010 

8 5,300,000 1.88 

on original 
I 6.58) s. deepsea ser eereeres 0.038% 


These tests indicate a very small dis- 
placement loss from floating roof tanks, 
amounting to only 0.004 per cent on the 
stock handled. The loss with a standard 
roof is 10 times as great, and would pre- 
sumably be somewhat greater yet but for 
the 22 per cent decrease in vapor pres- 
sure incurred in the operation. However, 
even a correction for this factor could 
not well bring the loss above 0.05 per 
eent, which is far below any computed 
loss assuming saturation of vapors in the 
tank. 

It should be noted that a previous run 
had been made on the standard roof tank 
in April, simultaneously with that on the 
floating roof, which showed an average 
loss of 0.05 per cent on the volume 
pumped. Certain factors, such as time of 
filling and emptying and of standing be- 
tween operations, were investigated in the 
July test, but the data obtained do not 
justify final conclusions on these points. 
However, larger losses would be expected 
with slower filling or with smaller tanks. 

An approximate check on the vapor 
pressure method was obtained by analyses 
of vapors issuing from the breather pipe 
during tank filling. The concentration of 
condensables, measured by absorption in 
mineral seal oil, was uniformly low until 
the tank was nearly full. The average 
concentration ran about 12 per cent, cor- 
responding to a computed displacement 
loss of approximately 0.05 per cent, and, 
therefore, checking the loss found by the 
other method. 

Other Applications 

Losses outside the refinery, from either 
crude or gasoline, offer a most promising 
field for the vapor pressure method. De- 
terminations could be made on gasoline 
transported by various means, and even 
in automobile tanks, to determine with 
accuracy either the loss which has been 
incurred or the current volatility char- 
acteristics of the fuel. 

A necessary precaution for accuracy 
in work on distribution losses is that the 
gasoline shipment be kept free from con- 
tamination or that the contaminating 
stock be sampled and corrections made 
for its effect. In the latter instance, 
thorough mixing of stocks is imperative 
before a sample of the mixture is taken. 

The method of sampling is of vital im- 
port, as indicated in Figure 5. The lower 
curve is for a gasoline from a service sta- 
tion pump with the nozzle held at the 
mouth of a 2-gallon sampling can. The 
upper curve is for a sample taken imme- 
diately thereafter, by inserting the nozzle 
into the can and also allowing several 
quarts of gasoline to overflow before clos- 
ing the can. The difference between these 
two curves represents a difference of 0.2 
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YOUR ENTIRE PROGRAM OF 
BULK PLANT CONSTRUCTION 








Can Be Handled by Leader 


You simply let one contract for 25, 50, 100 or 
more Complete Tank Car Stations to be built in 
a certain specified state or group of states. 
Leader furnishes all equipment and handles 
all erection, including Tanks, Buildings, Piping, 


Fences, Plumbing, 


Driveways, Painting, etc. 


Leader turns over to you finished operating 


stations. 


Write for your copy of “A Message to Man- 
aging and Departmental Executives.” 


LEADER, IRON WORKS, Inc. 


2130 N. JASPER ST., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO., INC. 


(Blower Division of The Stacey Engineering Company) 
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20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 
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$6.00 expended by you for a subscription to The Oil and Gas 
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Gort Water Cans 1} gal; 3 gal; 
5 gal; and 10 gal 


Gott Water Coolers 3 gal; 5 gal; 
8 gal; 10 gal; and 20 gal 


H. P. GOTT MFG. CO. « Winfield, Kansas 
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“MARSH-JOINT® 


For sale by oil country supply houses or furnished promptly 
by the factory at Titusville, Pa. 
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MARSH GAUGE POLE COMPANY 
TITUSVILLE, PA. 
































MINERAL AND OIL LANDS 
GEOPHYSICAL PROSPECTING 


Swedish American Prospecting Corp. 
26 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
2608 Baldwin Street, Houston, Texas 

Cable Address: Isopotent, New York 





Swedish American Prospecting Co. 
of Canada, Limited 
Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 








Aktiebolaget Elektrisk Malmletning 
(The Electrical Prospecting Co.) 


Wahrendorfsgatan 4., 
Stockholm, 16, SWEDEN 
Cables: Prospecting, Stockholm 
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per cent in the losses incurred by the two 
filling procedures. Samples shoyld, of 
course, be sealed at once and transferred 
to an ice box. Any later transfers of sam- 
ples in the laboratory are carried out by 
water displacement with the gasoline pre- 
cooled, and the first and last portions so 
transferred are discarded. 
Probable Accuracy 

Experience with the method shows that 
vapor pressures can be determined with 
a probable accuracy of about 0.75 per 
cent in the range above 0.5 per cent evap- 
orated. On average gasoline this justifies 
estimations of losses as low as 0.04 per 
cent. Whether the over-all accuracy of 
the loss determination is as good as this 
depends upon care in taking and handling 
samples, but results in this laboratory 
show that it can be achieved with fair 
regularity. 

Conclusions 

The vapor pressure method offers a 
simple means for determining a property 
of gasoline which is sensitive to slight 
losses by evaporation. The method per- 
mits direct comparison between two sam- 
ples without further experimental data 
and can, therefore, be applied on any 
type of gasoline. This is a decided ad- 
vantage over other published vapor pres- 
sure methods, which would require an 
independent investigation of the relation 
between vapor pressure and loss for the 
oil in question. 

Since its operation requires only the 
collection of samples and subsequent lab- 
oratory determinations, it can be em- 
ployed in many conservation problems, 
where accurate gauging or vapor analyses 
are impracticable, if not impossible. Its 
field of particular usefulness may be ex- 
pected to be the investigation of losses 
in the transfer of stocks outside as well 
as within the refinery. 

Theoretical considerations of its in- 
herent accuracy are confirmed by the 
data here presented on field and labora- 
tory tests. Its applicability and con- 
venience for studying storage losses, as 
well as the accuracy attained, are evident 
from the results on protected and unpro- 
tected tankage, where it takes the place 
of gaugings. Its application to displace 
ment losses on standards and floating- 
roof tanks is typical of the possibilities 
in following evaporation on stocks in 
movement. 

The storage tests here reported are also 
interesting as a confirmation of the re- 
sults on unprotected tanks previously re- 
ported by this laboratory, and as an indi- 
cation of the high efficiency of breather 
bags for protecting standing storage. The 
displacement tests in turn demonstrate 
the effectiveness of floating roofs on 
working tankage, but at the same time 
show that evaporation losses due to rapid 
filling of standard roof tanks in good 
conditions are not as high as had been 
generally assumed. Total losses attending 
displacement of gasoline should, however, 
be much higher on the average. 

The present accuracy of about 0.04 per 
cent is adequate for the detection of 
small losses, and is greater than would 
be required in many cases. Considering 
this accuracy and the wide field of -ap- 
plicability, it appears that the vapor pres- 
sure method may be the most generally 
satisfactory means at present available 
for studying evaporation losses. 
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DRILLING IN GERMANY 





Oil prospecting will soon commence in 
the villages adjoining Itzehow, Schleswig- 
Holstein, not far from Hamburg, Ger- 
many, according to German information 
contained in a report from Consul BP. 
Talbot Smith, Hamburg. Drilling is to be 
started at once. 





MORE ETHYL DISTRIBUTORS 





TOLEDO, Ohio, Nov. 10.—The Hichok 
Oil Co. of this city will soon announce 
the sale of Ethyl Gasoline at its sta- 
tions in Ohio and Michigan. This com- 
pany will take the output of the Pure 
Oil refinery now building at Toledo. 
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How They Maintain M.R. T. 


..at the Gypsy Oil Co. 








Te scene isthe Payne 
Flowing Plant of the 
Gypsy Oil Co.,in Earls- 
boro, Okla. The sixteen 
90 H. P. Superior en- 
gines in this plant never 
fall down on their rec- 
ord of M. R. T.—Maxi- 
mum Running Time. For all six- 
teen of them are equipped with 
Robert Bosch Super-Energy 
Magnetos. 


In all departments of the pro- 
duction, transportation and re- 
fining divisions of the oil busi- 
ness you will find Robert Bosch 
Magnetos on duty. They are de- 
livering dependable ignition to 
tiny single cylinder engines as 
well as engines of many B.H.P. 
They are delivering dependable 
ignition to compressor plants, 
drilling outfits and motor trucks. 


In other words, WHEREVER 
MAGNETOS MUST NOT FAIL... 
there you will find Robert Bosch 
Super-Energy Magnetos. 


The Robert Bosch Magneto is 
the ideal magneto for field work. 
It is designed to shed water like 
a duck; dirt, dust and mud can’t 
get anywhere near the working 
parts. And if quick attention is 
needed, conveniently located 
service stations can fix you up fast. 


If you are interested in increas- 
ing the efficiency of your igni- 
tion equipment send today for 
a free copy of “Ignition Briefly 
Described.” It tells the whole 
story in away you will find in- 
teresting and useful. 

ROBERT BOSCH MAGNETO 

COMPANY, INC. 
3601E Queens Boulevard, L. I. City, New York 





At left: Close-up of Robert Bosch Super-Energy Magneto 
installation in Gypsy Oil Co. plant shown above. 


Robert Bosch 
Super-Energy 


Magneto 











All Robert Bosch Products bear the 
full name “ROBERT BOSCH” and ©) 
this trademark of Robert Bosch A.-G. 
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the “human efficiency” of these men—with clean, 
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Good food and good sleep is the life-blood of field 
construction work. Your men have more man- 
energy, they feel better and work better — which 
means completion of your contracts in less time and 
at less cost. We assume full responsibility—25 years’ 
experience. 


Write us for references, or have our representative explain 
the details of this Plan. 
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“we serve anywhere” 
105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Acme Fishing Tool Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Export Office: 136 Liberty St., New York 
Stores in the principal fields. 
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CENTRAL WEST FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 90) 

feet. C. C. Taliaferro, Jr., got an aver- 
age sized gas well in No. 4 well, 1,600 
feet from the north line and 750 feet from 
the west line of the Aaron George farm, 
SW Section 30, Washington Township, 
same county. Top of sand was 1,109 feet 
and total depth 1,130 feet. T. N. Sanage 
and others are drilling No. 3 Byron 
Preston farm, same section. In Patoka 
Township, same county, V. E. Bolyard 
and others’ test in the southeast corner 
of the Everet Crow farm, NE Section 
25, is reported with a gas volume of 
1,000,000 feet, at 8 feet in the sand at 
a total depth of 1,123 feet. 

Fred F. Bays drilled a dry hole 1,320 
feet from the north line and 1,600 feet 
from the west line of the W. C. Jamison 
farm, SE Section 32, Turman Township, 
Sullivan County, at a depth of 800 feet. 

Milligan & Brown are drilling on the 
Smith’s Stone Quarry, in Wayne Town- 
ship, Jay County. In Jackson Town- 
ship, same county, J. J. Adams aban- 
doned Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 S. W. 
Reed farm, and Nos. 11 and 12 P. Hamil- 
ton farm, in Section 12. In Knox Town- 
ship, Citizens Bank of Portland aban- 
doned Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 Charles 
Dale farm, Section 4. In Bear Creek 
Township, same county, Spence & Pontius 
abandoned No. 4 T. W. Shrimp farm, and 
No. 2 William F. Metzger farm, both 
in Section 28. 

Berninda Oil & Gas Co. abandoned No. 
4 D. Studebaker farm, Section 5, Jeffer- 
son. Township, Adams County. Bert 
Dennison is drilling on the Charles Wiley 
farm, Section 13, same township. 

A. B. Bement is drilling No. 3 Phoebe 
MecAtee, Location 13, Clay ‘Township, 
Pike County. 





ILLINOIS 

In Dennison Township, Lawrence 
County, Charles Karns and others’ No, 2 
well, in the southwest corner of the C. 
C. Ackman farm, SW Section 1, is at 
440 feet. The Ohio Oil Co. abandoned 
old No. 1 on the William T. Buchanan 
farm, Section 6, same township. 

In the Allendale Field, of Wabash 
Township, Wabash County, the Highland 
Oil & Gas Co.’s No. 5 in the southwest 
corner of the J. M. Mullinax farm, NE 
NE, Section 5, pumped 30 bbls. initial 
from 1,544-64 feet. Edrite Oil Co.’s No. 
4 well, 800 feet from the north and east 
lines of the Ed Wright farm, NE Sec- 
tion 13, same township, was dry at 1,605 
feet. In the same township, J. D. Toomey 
and others are drilling No. 13 Harrison 
Buchanan farm, Section 10. Robinson 
Oil Co. is drilling No. 3 William Schaef- 
fer farm, and No. 2 Adama Schaeffer, 
both in Section 15, and Highland Oil & 
Gas Co. is starting No. 2 M. Loeffler 
farm, Section 5. 

In Dennison Township, Lawrence Coun- 
ty, the Ohio Oil Co. abandoned No. 4 
J. W. Perry farm, SW Section 6. John 
Phipps and others are drilling No. 10 
J. W. Clark No. 2 farm, Section 2, same 
township. 


In the Dupo Pool, Sugar Loaf Town- 
ship, St. Clair County, Joseph May and 
others are drilling No. 1 Charles Hoft- 
man, Section 27, and William J. Abbott 
abandoned No. 1 A. Osick, Lot 16, same 
township. 

Dain Oil Co. abandoned No. 1 Holson- 
Dorney farm, NW Section 18, Wabash 
Township, Wabash County. Ohio Oil 
Co. abandoned No. 1 J. B. Wilkins farm, 
SW Section 11, Wade Township, Clinton 
County. 

Alspach and others are drilling on the 
Demint-Hardy land, in Survey 743, Re- 
bault Township, Monroe County. 

MISSOURI 

Meramas Oil Co. is drilling No. 1 in 
the city of Valley Park, in St. Louis 
County, Missouri. 





RUSSIAN TANK CARS 





NEW YORK, Nov. 10.—The program 
of the Council of Labor and Defense of 
the Soviet Union fixed the number 
of oil tank cars to be constructed in 
1929-30 at a minimum of 3,500. These 
ears, which will be completed by Novem- 
ber 15, next, are being built at the Niko- 
laev and the Briansk plants. 
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These vises are of improved design com- 
bining convenient weight with great 
strength. They are quick in action and 
automatically locking. They are made 

ter—Frame and Base of Certified 
Malleable Iron; enameled black; Jaws 
of Tool Steel, carefully milled, hardened, 
tempered and tested; Hooks of drop 
torged steel. 








ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
30 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, U. S. A 


———————=—=_=_ 
Air Line Mask 


With or with- 
out Blower. 


Mask and 
Blower in 
separate cases. 


Safety Gas Main 
Stopper Co. 





523 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















BUY FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Direct From Manufacturer 
and Save Money 


The General Manufacturing Co. 
anufacturers of 
Fire Extinguishers and Allied Products 
4127 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 














ARTHUR C. BROWN 
Solicitor of United States and 
Foreign Patents 
914-915 Kennedy Bidg., 
TULSA, OKLA. 

Mr. H. A. Twente 


Resident Assistant 
Phone 4-2319 





Chester W. Washburne 
Geologist and Engineer 
149 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEXAS OIL MAPS 


County and District 
Catalog on Application 


HEYDRICK MAPPING COMPANY 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


PATENTS Fast 
MUNN & Co. 


Associared since 1846 with the Scientific American 


514 Scientific American Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
1551 Scientific American Building, 
24 West 40th Street, New York City 
1303 Tower Building, Chicago, III. 
656 Hobart Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
$11 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ASKANIA GEOPHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 











SKMAN 


FOR SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 
WORK 











TORSION BALANCE MAGNETOMETER 
SEISMOGRAPH 


AMERICAN ASKANIA 
CORPORATION 


622-624 Marine Bank Bldg. 
HOUSTON-TEXAS 


KENNEDY 


VALYES~PIPE FITTINGS~FIRE HYDRANTS 


ENNEDY Valves and Pipe Fittings are honestly built to give 
long, faithful service, and include a type and size for practically 
every oil industry requirement. 




















At every step in the manufacture of each Kennedy Product a corps 
of experienced and competent inspectors keep careful watch to make 
sure that the material and workmanship is perfect in every respect. 


Pipe fitters find that Kennedy Valves and Fittings go on the pipe 
easily, make up tight joints with minimum time and labor, and are 
thoroughly leak-proof on test. 


Operators find that Kennedy Products can be depended upon to oper- 
ate properly and give long service without maintenance expense. 


These are some of the reasons why so many producing, refining and 
pipe line concerns use Kennedy Products. It will pay you, too, to 
standardize on them. 





The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Oklahoma-Kansas and Eastern Pipe Line Report 


OKLAHOMA-KANSAS 
Pipe Line Report for Month of August, 1930 
Buns 


Month 
(bbis.) 
3,103,000 
1,373,377 


Dy.ave. 
(bbis.) 
100,100 
44,302 
20,880 
44,413 
58,753 
24,271 
98,200 
102,732 
176,000 


Prairie P. L. Co.* 
Gulf P. L. Co. 
Texas P. L. Co. 
Magnolia P. L. Co. 
Empire P. L. Co. 
Cosden P. L. Co. ... 
Sinclair P. L. Co.* 
Oklahoma P. L. Co. 
Other lines* 


152,407 
8,044,206 
3,184,696 
§, 456,000 





20,769,207 
21,671,630 


669,651 
695,858 


Total August 
Total July 





Difference 26,207 
Shipments 
Prairie P. L. Co.t 

Gulf P. L. Co. 

Texas P. L. Co. 

Magnolia P. L. Co. 

Empire P. L. Co. 

Cosden P. L. Co. 

Sinclair P. L. Co.f .. 
Oklahoma P. L. Co. 

Other lines* 


5,324,835 
1,338,477 
1,406,320 
1,973,649 
2,164,408 

727,772 
3,244,253 
3,092,998 
4,557,000 


171,769 
43,177 
45,365 
63,666 
69,820 
23,477 

104,663 
99,774 

147,000 





768,701 
761,035 


Total August 
Total July 


23,829,712 
23,592,103 





Difference 237,609 7,666 
Prairie O. & G. Co.* .. 

Gulf P. L.-Gypsy Oil Co. 

The Texas Company 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Empire P. L. Co. 

Mid- Continent Pet. Corp. 
Sinclair Crude Oil Pur Co.* ... 
Oklahoma P. L. Co 

Carter Oil Co. 

Other lines* 


37,015,000 
8,085,136 
4,245,408 
5,954,406 
6,296,159 
3,784,079 

20,414,000 
3,160,977 
9,564,846 

24,754,000 


122,274,011 
123,633,063 


Total August 
Total July 
Difference 1,359,062 


*Estimated. Prairie and Sinclair ship- 
ments include Texas crude oil. 





EASTERN PIPE LINE REPORT 
FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


Runs From Wells 
In the following table will be found the 
regular receipts from wells by various pipe 
lines in New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana and 


Michigan for August and September: 
Aug.’30 Sept.’30 
Nat. Transit 118,378.49 
SW. Pa. P. L.:.. 70,719.68 
Eureka P. L. 272,439.56 
Buckeye P. L. 
(Macksb’g) 
Buckeye P. L. 
(Cleve) 
Buckeye P. L. 
(Lima, etc.) 
Indiana P. L. 
Cum'land P. Bi. 
N. Y. Transit 
Tidewater P. 
Pure Oil 
Stoll Oil Rfg 
Bradford Tran. 


126,408.01 
76,584.80 
286,627.14 


320,091.51 335,374.02 


11,270.77 11,061.63 
91,699.80 
3,933.81 
169,133.16 
26,399.13 
26,087.89 
255,892.02 
3,500.15 
314,490.88 


93,802.60 
6,054.52 
179,527.92 
39,583.19 
25,675.:9 
191,912.34 
3,317.59 
322,922.66 





Betas scccvececese 1,683,036.75 1.697,851.92 

Daily avg. 64,291.51 66,595.07 

Note—Indian Refining Co. had other re- 
ceipts of 299,733.91 bbls. 

Eastern Gulf Oil reported runs of 8,872.74 
bbls. 

Petroleum Deliveries 

The following tables exhibit the shipments 
or regular deliveries of various pipe lines 
in New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana for August 
and September: 

Aug.’30 
479,192.75 
280,390.24 
273,684.53 


Sept.’39 
484,508.49 
256,281.87 
244,918.35 


Nat. 
s. W. 
Eureka P. L. 
Buckeye P. L. 
(Macksb’g) 
Buckeye P. L. 
(Cleve.) 
Buckeye P. L. 
(Lima, etc.) ..... 1,394,277.59 
Indiana P. L. ...... 1,335,998.08 
Cum'land P. L. 206,045.71 
Southern P. L. 69,211.54 
N. Y. Transit 172,930.08 
Northern P. L. . 172,321.25 
Tidewater P. L. 504,721.54 
Pure Oil 107,492.59 
Indian Ref. 375,829.22 
Bradf'd Trans 381,474.90 
Tuscarora Oil 503,364.86 


Transit 


160,065.90 216,745.14 


1,713.66 1,712.02 
1,075,693.59 
1,128,187.89 
136,895.24 
66,892.64 
164,725.36 
124,793.90 
585,647.29 
183,063.59 
373,510.33 
425,829.96 
360,669.02 





TD .warkedes conus 6,370,704.44 
Daily avg. 205,506.59 
Gross Stocks 
The gross stocks held by 
lines in the oil producing sections of New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky and Indiana at the 
close of August and September: 
Aug.’30 
808,225.58 
490,266.60 


5,819,974.55 
193,999.15 


various pipe 


Sept.’30 
765,612.70 
642,827.03 


Nat. ‘Transit 
S W. Pa. P.. Laces 


Eureka P. L. 
Buckeye P. L. 
(Macksb’g) 
Buckeye P. L. 

(Cleve. ) 
Buckeye P. L. 

(Lima, etc.) 
Indiana P. L. 
Cum'ld P. L. 
South’n P. L. 245,676.27 
N. Y. Transit 144,696.68 
North’n P. L. 416,121.94 
Tidew’r P. L......0- 1,.043,300.56 
Pure Oil 507,198.43 
Indian Ref. 161,817.52 
Tuscarora 278,425.17 
Brad Trans 197,440.63 


1,603,479.10 1,516,135.69 


694,516.87 665,285.49 


66,815.01 66,500.27 
5,065,078.07 
759,036.03 
548,890.67 
294,744.69 
139,813.32 
480,715.71 
957,099.18 
620,059.95 
88,069.52 
276,805.35 
125,354.27 


...-5,004,621.10 
836,606.05 
547,844.28 





13,047,051.84 12,812,018.99 
221,511.00 235,032.85 
Grades of Oil 
The following table shows the amount of 
the different grades of oil held by the East- 
ern Pipe Lines at the close of August and 
September showing gross stocks of the 
above fields: Aug.’30 Sept.’30 
PO. Seecccetswens 4,044,608.48 3,921,022.36 
Lima 815,257.62 828,284.49 
Kentucky 594,501.57 596,275.33 
Mid-Cont,. ....7,051,195.35 6,946,872.38 
Illinois 44,760.06 10,632.05 
Michigan 496,728.56 508,932.40 


Decrease 





13,047,051.84 12,812,018.99 
Daily Average Runs 
The following table shows the daily aver- 
age runs of the Pennsylvania, Lima and 
Kentucky oil fields for the past four years: 
1927 1928 1929 1930 
62,904 61,749 75,907 
67,002 61,833 79,256 
57,485 64,2562 76,688 
56,812 68,444 84,536 
62,067 69,902 80,543 
58,230 58,833 75,430 
57,144 66,087 
57,745 66,087 
63,487 67,315 
68,100 
53,365 
62,025 
Daily Average Shipments 
The following table gives daily average 
shipments from the Pennsylvania, Lima and 
other fields for the past four years: 
1928 1929 
146,465 165,721 
167,368 159.387 
158,883 161,474 
172,935 169.737 
180,559 184,281 
188,024 185,404 
189,470 194,763 


1930 
217,623 
224,355 
228,846 
241,845 
248,383 
234,401 
207,094 


Sept. 


188,653 
ee 144,213 


192,853 
194,138 
176,000 
176,898 
173,572 
ross Stocks 
In the following table will be found the 
gross stocks of the various lines of the 
Pennsylvania, Lima and Kentuciy oil fields, 
including oil received from other lines at 
the close of each month for the past threg 
1928 1929 1930 
12,276,710 7,696,564 12,220,045 
12,180,419 8,738,835 12,991,563 
12,239,725 9,002,058 13,247,217 
11,740,125 8,978,172 13,233,96] 
11,602,468 8,903,560 13,052,953 
11,287,678 8,921,276 13,396,8h%§ 
10,819,331 9,211,595 13,268,569 
10,236,743 9,440,643 13,047,065] 
9,443,067 12,812,018 
9.441,201 ......0 
9,868,538 . 
11,253,953 
The Illinois Field 
The following table gives the report of 
the Illinois Pipe Line Co. in Illinois: 
Gross stocks, Sept. 30... 
Runs from wells 
Other receipts 
Regular deliveries 
Other deliveries 
The amount of Illinois oil run by the 
Tidewater Pipe Co. in September was 26§,- 
675.10 bbls. Deliveries were 25,675.10 bbig 
Adding these figures to those of the IIlinols 
Pipe Line Co. makes the runs and deliveries 
as follows: 
1930 
Sept. 
1929 


184,946 205,506 
201,214 193,999 
191,367 
202,743 


- 144,504 186,257 


Runs Deliveries 
457,001.11 371,691.63 
517,320.17 
728,319.67 
515,374.27 
608,981.60 
568,454.70 


603,387.% 
586,049.60 
654,297.96 
673,812.88 
818,846.97 
828,159.44 
746,425.06 
669,947.12 
558,558.60 
427,064.63 
489,368.81 


625, 851. 99 
582,457.66 
622,302.83 
665,108.75 
548,924.41 


543,887.95 
548,416.38 
631,944.49 
530,074.22 
605,147.37 
Terererrrrere yyy 572,662.57 


498,293.% 
414,586.59 
469,119.68 
509,304, 
604,069. 
468,658, 
388,454. 
594,642.12 375,742. 

Tidewater Pipe Co., Ltd., also delivered 

September, 308,731.02 bbls. Oklahoma oil. 








AVERAGE DAILY RECEIPTS OF CALIFORNIA CRUDE AND REFINED OIL AT ATLANTIC AND GULF PORTS 





Average barrels 
per day in 1929-30— 

September 
October 

November 
December 
January 

February 


Baltimore 


Boston 





ATLANTIC PORTS 


Others 


New York Philadelphia 
11,900 6,200 


31,834 
42,065 
41,667 
46,129 
34,267 
24,714 
28,871 
14,369 
28,161 
$3,933 
43,419 
88,968 


12,000 


21,226 





GULF COAST PORTS 





New Orleans Port Arthur 


Galveston 


Baton Rouge Sabine Pass 


Tampa Total 








AVERAGE DAILY IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND 





Average barrels 
per day in 1929-30— 

September 
October 

November 
December 
January 

February 


Baltimore 
32,967 
39,936 
23,633 
29,774 
21,161 
24,500 
28,365 
31,400 
24,129 
61,533 
42,097 
39,032 


Boston 


4,484 


ATLANTIC PORTS 





New York Philadelphia 
136,633 54,300 

137,096 38,160 

125,200 41,100 

133,742 
134,681 
147,357 
151,806 
123,500 
174,194 
121,067 
154,968 
145,613 


Others 


33,355 25,097 


REFINED Oil. AT PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES PORTS 


GULF COAST PORTS 





New Orleans Port Arthur 


Total 
265,800 
264,355 
237,033 
233,678 
248,903 
262,933 
255,648 
223,700 
276,161 
258,333 
280,580 
247,581 


Galveston 
6,900 22,900 
13,388 


12,533 


Baton Rouge Sabine Pass 


8,548 


29,290 








GROSS PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 12 MONTHS 


(In Barrels of 42 


1929-30— 
September: 
Daily average 
Month 
Daily average 
Month 
Daily average 


October: 
November: 
December: 
January: 
February: 
March: 
April: 

Daily average 
May: 

Daily average... 
June: 
July: 

Daily average 


Month.. 
Daily average 


August: 


Tetal 13 months 


Oklahoma 
21,299,490 
709,983 
20,821,646 
671,666 
19,193,760 
639,798 
20,092,876 
» 648,156 
20,802,984 
671,064 
17,977,624 
642,058 
19,112,306 
616,526 
19,641,310 
661,377 
20,587,603 
664,113 
19,754,900 
668,490 
“18,032,614 
681,694 
17,255,034 
556,614 


California 
26,104,264 
870,142 
26,895,160 
867,586 
21,317,640 
710,586 
21,705,554 
700,179 
21,983,242 
709,137 
20,885,660 
745,916 
19,699,979 
636,483 
18,768,743 
625,625 
19,044,444 
614,337 
18,020,795 
600,693 
18,802,024 
606,517 
18,770,466 
605,499 


Texas 
26,067,066 
868,902 
26,412,167 
852,004 
24,896,034 
829,868 
25,609,823 
818,394 
26,284,352 
815,624 
23,314,637 
832,668 
25,603,880 
822,679 
24,799,768 
826,658 
26,214,068 
845,615 
25,643,705 
854,791 
25,910,929 
835,835 
26,638,613 
823,823 


Gallons) 
Kansas 
3,780,690 

126,023 
3,429,468 
110,628 
3,430,560 
114,352 
3,549,066 
114,486 
3,273,197 
105,587 
2,965,704 
105,918 
3,504,395 
113,045 


Arkansas Louisiana 


112,630 "B4, 842 69,391 


Rocky Mts. 
2,347,020 
78,234 


Eastern 
4,075,000 
135,917 
4,482,000 
141,358 
4,029,000 
134,300 
4,168,100 
134,456 
4,216,000 
136,000 
3,780,000 


103,011 110,226 2,436,0 








261,997,871 234,471,947 305,194,440 





42,443,717 21,634,067 22,847,332 


29,878,392 48,658,600 957,02 


RIS co fo eI nee. eathadeaatiat ie oa 
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